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PREFACE 


This issue of The Annals brings together articles pertaining to both the history 
and the future of the private security industry in the United States. The private 
security industry has long suffered under the misconception that it provides the 
doddering retired military man with the job of guarding a warehouse—while he 
takes advantage of the opportunity to catch up-on some much needed sleep. This 
profile of the security guard, or night watchman, as he was called, while once. 
somewhat accurate, has undergone changes that affect the present and the future of 
the industry. In progressive companies, today’s security officer may be male or 
female; he or she may be 25 years old, or perhaps 50; he or she is probably a high 
school graduate and is increasingly more likely to have some college education, or, 
in our company’s case, nearly 25 percent of the security officers have graduated 
from college or have attended college for at least one year. Today’s security officer is 
not merely looking for a temporary night job that will furnish the chance to watch 
television and rest up for the more important day job; today’s security officer is 
choosing security as a career. 

The responsibilities of the security officer have changed, and they continue to 
change, given the dynamic nature of the industry. With police budgets steadily 
shrinking and the crime rate on the increase, society is feeling the effects of 
understaffed law enforcement agencies. Many traditional responsibilities of law 
enforcement agencies are being privatized—including public building security, 
residential neighborhood patrol, traffic control, parking enforcement, crowd 
control, and court security—and communities are discovering that their police 
departments, for instance, can work in concert with the private security industry to 
provide comprehensive security in a more cost-effective manner than they otherwise 
could have done. i 

Public law enforcement agencies are not alone, however, in facing the challenge 
of providing sufficient security despite dwindling resources. Corporations, too, are 
anticipating lean times, based upon economists’ predictions for an upcoming 
recession. Some have already begun implementing across-the-board cutbacks in 
areas such as security and, unfortunately, have subsequently realized that security is 
perhaps the one area wherein reduction in personnel is a mistake with far-reaching 
implications. Corporations’ employees and former employees have reacted bitterly 
to their termination; as a result, the businesses have experienced increased loss, 
particularly of property and information. Again, private security is the efficient 
solution: corporations can prevent loss without the expense of their own full-scale 
proprietary security department. Their management can join with an outside 
private security company for a comprehensive loss prevention program. 

Clearly, the security industry will continue to play a more active and important 
role than ever in the coming years. The public’s acceptance of private security 
officers for what they have become or are becoming—responsible agents in overall 

NOTE: The fine work of those who assisted with this issue of The Annals was greatly enhanced by 


the efforts of Susanne Loftis, my associate at Guardsmark, Inc. I am grateful to all those who made this 
project possible. 
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public and private loss prevention—rests, however, with the industry itself. Those 
~ private security companies that are proven responsible providers of their service 
must remain examples for the rest of the companies in the indus-rv, some of which 
are only beginning to respond, for instance, by imposing higher standards for their 
officers, enforcing those standards through more thorough preemployment screen- 
ing, and disarming their officers. 
~ In his article in this Annals issue, Mr. Lipson provides a retrospective of the 
‘security industry from its earliest origins, and Mr. McCrie elaborates on Mr. 
, Lipson’s article with an overview of the industry, specifically its three component 
parts: alarm, armored car, and security guard services. 

Security considerations :nust extend beyond the hardware of the. alarm and the 
armored car, though, to -he personnel hired for nonsecurity positions, as Dr. 
‘Overman reports. Although preemployment investigation reports on prospective 

employees can meet with legal roadblocks, it is the responsibility of the human 
resources manager to conduct or oversee as thorough an investigation as possible, if 
the corporation expects tc have a quality work force. Many companies are now 
including a drug test among their battery of preemployment tests. In his article, Mr. 
Bensinger examines the legality of drug tests as well as the types cf tests available and 
their value. Mr. Mark Lipman and Mr. McGraw examine a possible consequence of 
haphazard employee selection: theft by employees. Theft of technology, specifically 
through the use of computers, is the subject of Mr. Pomeranz’s acticle. Dr. Crenshaw 
reports that another result of the involvement of private security is the protection of 
the domestic air transportation system. Employee theft, computer fraud, theft of 
information, and attacks on airports and aircraft represent but several of the many 
areas that private security can positively influence. 

For a private security company to provide excellence in service to its clients, it 
must be certain that it employs only the most honest, trustworthy, law-abiding, and 
psychologically stable pecple. Our article examines the ways to guarantee that only 
these people are hired and what would happen to the security industry if access to 
these tests and investigations in the personnel selection process were denied. Mr. 
Schiller and Mr. Harris describe the extent of security companies’ liability for the 
criminal actions of third parties. . 

Mr. Criscuoli explains that, contrary to the perception of a segment of the public, 
the field of security does require specialized knowledge and skills and, therefore, 
should be considered a profession. Dr. Fixler and Mr. Poole report that, although 
some people still consider police services a public good that only government should 
provide, several communities have successfully privatized these services. 

Private security has made tremendous advances over the last few decades, and 
this progress is becoming recognized by people outside the industry, as is evidenced 
by the broad range of disciplines represented in this volume. Doubtless, the 
industry’s expansion into areas once considered the exclusive Jomain of public law 
enforcement agencies will evoke even more public confidence in the ability of 
private security to succeed in nontraditional settings. As we move toward the 1990s, 
and the twenty-first century, private security, by assuming traditional law 
enforcement responsibilities, will, more than ever, be an integral part of society. 

IRA A. LIPMAN 
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Private Security: 
A Retrospective 


By MILTON LIPSON 


_. ABSTRACT: The short review of the little-known and little-understood 
history of private security covers the highlights of the development of 
police, both public and private, from the beginning—when shepherds were 
used to guard flocks and warn of raids by other tribes—to the modern 
period in the United States. Highlighted are the vestigial use of mercenaries 
by small principalities; the decision by the American Constitutional 
Convention not to use the French or Continental police system; as well as ` 
the manner in which private security, especially as ‘spearheaded by Allan 
Pinkerton, filled the void in law entorcementi in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. 


Milton Lipson has served as investigator on the staff of Congressman F. H. LaGuardia, 
an agent with the U.S. Secret Service, a practicing attorney, commissioner of investigations 
for Nassau County, New York, vice-president for corporate security at American Express, 
adjunct associate professor of security management at New York University, and an assistant 
district attorney. He is author of On Guard: The Business of Private Security (1975). He 
attended Columbia University. and earned his LL.B. at St. Lawrence University. He was 
elected village-justice of Sea Cliff, New York, in 1986. : 
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familiar figure in our cities, in 

factories, in stores, at airports, 
and along docks is the security guard 
and his guard dog. This aspect of private 
security is listed in classified telephone 
directories under “K-9 officers” or “com- 
mercial guard dogs” or just “guard dogs.” 
It is just one of the many services 
available from purveyors of private se- 
curity to business. 

Private security originated in that 
clouded time when man began to do- 
mesticate animals and graze his herds. 
To safeguard these from both human 
and animal marauders and to keep them 
- from wandering, one or more of the clan 
would act as a guardian, a security 
guard, a shepherd. In time, he was 
joined by a dog who acted as his valued 
assistant. The march of the centuries has 
not materially changed one of the earliest 
methods of security. 

In simple fashion, the foregoing 
demonstrates the continuing need over 
the centuries of the services we now call 
private security. It was among the earli- 
est human occupations, and its evolution 
to its present place is of interest. 


ANCIENT ORIGINS 

Nomadic tribes used guards to protect 
themselves and their flocks from car- 
nivorous beasts and the perils of other 
raiding tribes. Primitive rules of clan 
and kinship were born, and retribution 
became a way of life. Blood feuds, “an 
eye for an eye,” and revenge gave rise to 
a need for a striking force. Men were 
armed and formed into military groups 
that performed both security and attack 
functions. To this day, our military 
forces retain the duty of being the ul- 
timate reserve in the function of 
peacekeeping. 

The ancient forces assumed the re- 
sponsibility of protecting the ruler and 


his treasures. The names of some of 
these forces echo still. The Egyptians 
had their Mamlukes, the Romans their 
Praetorian Guard, and the sultans were 
watched over by the Janissaries. 

Trade developed between tribes as 
they grew to nations. Products that were 
transported by caravan and ship required 
security. References to this security are 
found in ancient writings and the Bible. 
Early codes of law made reference to 
security officers. The conquests of the 
regions of Asia Minor by the Greeks 
under Alexander the Great, the Baby- 
lonians, and later the Romans saw the 
function of public security as a duty of 
armed forces. In addition to keeping the 
peace at home, these forces were involved 
with the subjugation and control of the 
conquered. 

The fall of Rome to the barbarians of 
the north saw its elaborate systems of 
law, the military, and commerce replaced 
by chaos. In the east, the governments of 
Constantinople continued until replaced 
by the rulers of Islam. Under the Byzan- 
tine emperors, and later under the sul- 
tans, the rule of law and a more ordered 
existence continued. Here private se- 
curity forces in the form of guards, who 
were sometimes eunuchs, came into being 
to protect the wealthy, their wives, and 
their property. 

In Europe, the Dark Ages saw a very 
gradual return to systems of law and 
order. In its growth, two separate 
systems developed. On the European 


continent, law was based on a civil case | 


environment. Codified by Rome and 
Constantinople and by the French under 
Napoleon, these rules form the basis of 
present-day law. In England, a different 
system, common law, evolved. These 
two systems gave rise to variances in the 
emergence of both public and private 
police. 


A RETROSPECTIVE 


THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE 
VICTORIAN ERA 


Despite the emergence of Chris- 
tianity, the fall of Roman rule saw a 
resurgence of the primitive rules of 
kinship, blood feuds, and revenge. Clans 
entrusted their security to men who were 
at the same time soldiers, police, and 
private guards. This continued when the 
clans banded together to form nations 
with kings, dukes, lords, and clergy who 
set their rules of conduct and devised 
ways to enforce them. 

England, prior to the Norman Con- 
quest of 1066, had evolved a system of 
Tens with each member bound by a 
frank pledge for the good behavior of 
the others, answerable in blood or other 
damages. The Tens similarly were bound 
together in groups of ten, called Hun- 
dreds. There emerged a requirement to 
keep the king’s peace. The old territories 
of the clans called shires had officers of 
the king appointed to oversee this peace. 
Called reeves, each became the shire- 
reeve, later shortened to “sheriff.” This 

‚system was kept by the new masters 
under William of Normandy, who added 
another officer, called a constable, to 
patrol the Hundred. 

The England that followed saw the 
rise of great barons and lords, each with 
his own retainers, often armed, who 
performed the security function both as 
public as well as private police. A func- 
tion that came into its own in hamlets 
built of wood was that of the fire watch 
or the night watch. Although fire was 
needed for heat, light, and cooking, an 
errant ember could endanger an entire 
community. This duty soon included 
that of security watchmen for the castle 
and the village as well. 

By the end of the thirteenth century, 
by royal decree, the number of constables 
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per Hundred was increased to two. Each 
citizen was required to join in to catch 
those who broke the law; failure to 
apprehend meant punishment. In the — 
cities, standing watch was a duty, along 
with the others, that growing guilds used 
in order to regulate the master and 
apprentice system. 

Not long afterward, the French king, 
Philip I, started paying royal officers 
assigned to keeping law and order and 
gathering intelligence. This French system 
grew into the military police with nation- 
wide power and jurisdiction. By the 
middle of the eighteenth century, they 
were a national police force called Gen- 
darmerie, organized down to agents on 
almost every block. The word “dossier” 
took on a special meaning, with a dossier 
maintained on almost every subject. 
Prostitutes and brothel keepers kept 
detailed records for the police. Under 
this setup, there was no room for private 
security. It was much cheaper to bribe 
the regular police than to pay retainers 
of one’s own. After the French Revolu- 
tion, the organization came under the 
control of Fouché, who remained at its 
helm until the Battle of Waterloo in 
1815. Under him, the organization sur- 
passed in thoroughness the comparable 
force of the ancien régime. 

Smaller countries across Europe 
followed the example of the French in 
setting up their own security systems, at 
whose heart was the use of the military 
to keep law and order and secure the 
safety of the ruler. Some developed 
these systems into exportable surpluses 
and went into a rent-a-regiment busi- 
ness. The Hessian regiments hired by the 
English to assist them in their attempt to 
put down the Americans in the revolution 
of 1775-81 are but one example. Another 
that continues to this day is the use by 
the Vatican of the Swiss Guards. Their 
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use by the Vatican predates the painting 
of the Sistine Chapel by Michelangelo. 
It was he who designed the uniforms 
they still wear while on duty. They 
represent the oldest continuing guard 
service.. 

The period following the Civil Warin 
England, beginning with the restoration 
of the Stuart kings in 1660 and continu- 
ing until the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was marked by a lawlessness un- 
known in previous history.! Detailed in 
the literature of the times were songs 
and stories of highwaymen like Dick 
Turpin. The Beggars Opera is one such 
detailed story of the underworld of the 
English capital. 

Henry Fielding’s novel Tom Jones 
has accurate descriptions of that lawless 
period. Fielding, a particularly good 
reporter, viewed that scene from the 
bench as magistrate at Bow Street. He 
was succeeded in that post by his brother 
John, and the two left their mark. as 
instigators of reform. Their court of- 
ficers, known as Bow Street Runners, 
were probably the most professional of 
all the law enforcement officers of that 
era. ; 

The well-organized London gangs 
were sought out in their known haunts 
by their victims, who came to buy back 
their own property. This type of flagrant 
organized theft reached its zenith under 
Jonathan Wild, who made his offices in 
the street of the Old Bailey. When 
Parliament passed laws aimed at his 

` fencing operations, he turned and ad- 
vertised that, for an agreed-upon reward 
and the receipt of a detailed description 


of the property in question, he would | 


undertake to locate it and restore it to its 


owners. This ploy also became the target - 


1. John Wade, A Treatise on Police and 
Crimes of the Metropolis (1829; reprint ed., 
Montclair, NJ: Patterson Smith, 1972), p. 78. 


of still another parliamentary enact- 
ment. Only then and after three trials 
was Wild eventually convicted and 
hanged in 1725. His henchmen had 
included not only the thieves of London 
but also many of its constables, security 
guards, lawyers, servants of the rich, 
and the like.? 

By the start of the nineteenth century, 
it was estimated that 1 out of every 22 
people living in England was a pro- 
fessional criminal? Change started not 
long thereafter. It was due to a combina- 
tion of many factors, not the least of 
which was the rapid and extensive growth 
of laws relating to theft.4 These new laws 
helped set the state for the passage of the 
laws establishing what later became 
London’s Metropolitan Police. 

In America, the settlement of newly 
discovered lands gave rise to different 
security needs, those of frontiers and 
Indians. Frontier life promoted the ideas 
of self-help and mutual aid. Settlers 


. went into their fields with their tools and 


also their muskets. Their shots and the 
cannon shot from the nearby stockade 
warned of danger to all within their 
sound. The system moved with the fron- 
tier on its way west. 

The growth of the colonies and’ the 
rise of its towns were marked in Massa- 
chusetts in 1699 with the creation of a 
formal night watch. Other areas followed 
suit. Where slavery flourished, it was 
economically important that these valu- 
able chattels did not run off. To meet 
this challenge, plantation owners and 


“2, W.L. Melville-Lee, A History of Police in. 


England(1901; reprint ed., Montclair, NJ: Patter- 
son Smith, 1971), p. 200; Jerome Hall, Theft, Law 


-~ and Society, 2nd ed. (New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 


1952), p. 73. 
3. Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed., s.v. 
“Police.” - 
4. Hall, Theft, Law and Society, p. 77. 
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their overseers organized cooperative 
security patrols. - l 

In the transition to an independent 
nation, a decision was made not to 
follow the French type of national po- 
lice, with its ramifications. There is no 
doubt but. that these were known to 
many who exercised influence on the 
formation of the new government; Benja- 
min Franklin, John Adams, and Thomas 
Jefferson, among others, had spent many 
years at the French court prior to the 
convening of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Statehood and its quasi-autonomy 
also militated against the creation of a 
national police. 

Common law that was already es- 
tablished continued after independence. 
Criminal laws that existed prior to the 
American Revolution were continued 
with adjustments made for their new 
position. American legislatures and law- 
yers maintained their active interest in 
the changing criminal laws and rulings 
of England, particularly the growth of 
law on theft that came into being at the 
end of the eighteenth century. Statutes 


were adopted in most of the new states ` 


that followed the English enactments 
almost without change.* 

` The first quarter of the nineteenth 
century saw the growth of cities in the 
New World. Each had its own version of 
a night watch, and some had a newly 
organized day force called a ward. These 
were consolidated and organized into 
formal police organizations in the period 
following 1844, when New York legis- 
lated day and night police for the city. 
The next decade witnessed creation of 
similar departments in such cities as 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, Saint Louis, Provi- 
dence, and Newark. i 


5. Ibid., p. 58. 
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THE ERA-OF PUBLIC POLICE 

Societies in the English-speaking coun- 
tries on both sides of the Atlantic adapted 
themselves to their new police environ- 
ments. Helpful in this adaptation was 
the advent of the Victorian era, with its 
stricter rules of public morality. There 
was a greater reliance on the new public 
police to protect both persons and prop- 
erty, with a diminishing use of private 
guards and watchmen, especially in 
Great Britain. 

Inthe United States, expansion west- 
ward was the great movement during 
the nineteenth century. Following the 
War of 1812 with England, that move- 
ment intensified along natural routes, 
the rivers, and the lakes and was 
furthered by the building of canals. 
Along newly opened routes, people and 
both local and foreign goods moved in 
increasing volume. Goods needed protec- 
tion, and watchmen manned docks, 


_ barges, and other installations vital to 


this traffic. Soon thereafter, the develop- 
ing railroads followed suit with private 
security of their own. 

The growing public police were cre- 
ated by and acted under state and local 
laws. As now, there was then no national 
police force in the United States. Nor 
were there any federal investigative ser- 
vices with nationwide jurisdiction. The 
Customs Service alone had nationwide 
responsibility but was confined mainly 
to the major ports and borders. 
` Where slavery was legal, the Missouri 
Compromise of 1820 drew a line across 
the country limiting its spread. The 
problem of securing the valuable prop- 
erty represented by a slave increased 
manyfold by the activities of the Aboli- 
tionists who sponsored the escape of 
slaves and aided and sheltered them on 
their underground route north to Canada 
and freedom. To counter this, the large 
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slaveholders pursued their rights in the 
Congress and the courts and obtained 
the passage of fugitive slave laws. These 
were backed up by employment of pri- 
vate investigators in the North to run 
down and return fugitives. It is conjec- 
tured that some investigators so em- 
ployed later formed the basis of the pro- 
fessional spy network of the Confederate 
government during the Civil War. 

Other responses to the need for private 
security in that period included the 
beginnings of express companies engaged 
in the handling and transportation of 
valuables. The American Express Com- 
pany was formally started in 1850 by 
Henry Wells and Walter Fargo.® Their 
original business was the secure move- 
ment of specie and bank documents 
across New York State from Buffalo to 
New York City. Two years later, Wells 
and Fargo expanded into California; 
where they felt a need existed for similar 
services in the newly discovered gold- 
fields. Retaining their positions with 
American Express, they formed a new 
company bearing their names. 

With the opening of the railroads, the 
express companies began to send valu- 
ables in safes accompanied by mes- 
sengers in their cars. By the end of the 
1850s, both Adams Express and Ameri- 
can Express were designing and using 
their own express cars on the railroads. 
In many respects, the security needs of 
the railroads and the express companies 
coincided. Little security assistance was 
available from the new local police, who 
lacked jurisdiction away from their own 
limited areas as well as the necessary 
financial support for efforts beyond 
their taxpayers’ borders. No federal ser- 
vice existed to which they could turn for 
help. 


6. Alden Hatch, American Express (New 
York: Doubleday, 1950), p. 15. 


This void could not wait for legisla- 
tion. Pulled into the breach were the 
newly emerging private security firms. 
Preeminent among them was the com- 
pany started by Allan Pinkerton. The 
history of the company and its founder 
is illustrative of how private security 
filled the gap until, much later, federal 
and state legislation and organizations 
took over. 

Allan Pinkerton, a Scotsman born in 
1819, emigrated to Dundee, Kane 
County, Illinois, some 38 miles. from 
Chicago. He was then 23 years old and 
had four years’ experience as a cooper. 
A strange coincidence led him into a 
different venture. While searching in a 
wooded area for logs suitable for barrel 
staves, he chanced upon evidence of a 
plant making counterfeit currency. No 
paper currency was then issued by the 
United States government; paper money 
was issued instead by state banks. Pinker- 
ton contacted both the bank involved 
and the local sheriff. His efforts resulted 
in the capture of the counterfeiters and 
their plant. Pinkerton earned a sub- 
stantial reward. Within a short time, 
Pinkerton was made a deputy sheriff of 
Kane County. Later, he switched to a 
similar post in Cook County and, in 
1849, was appointed to be Chicago’s 
first detective. 

The following year, he set himself up 
as a private investigator. The word 
“private” on his letterhead in no way 
limited his great talent for publicity. 
From the very beginning of his career, 
he was the subject of numerous news- 
paper stories. One story said that he had 
no superior in the country as a detective, 
and the writer doubted that he had an 
equal.” The Police Gazette, first pub- 
lished in 1845, carried regular stories 


7. James D. Horan, The Pinkertons (New 
York: Crown, 1967), p. 24. 
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about him and his operatives. He later 
was the author of 18 books about himself 
and his cases.8 These books enjoyed 
large sales and were compared to the 
memoirs of the French detective François 
Eugène Vidocq. Vidocq, who started as 
police informer and then a policeman, 
rose through the ranks to become second 
in command of all the French police 
under Fouché. His memoirs, published 
in France in 1829, were translated into 
English and became a best-seller in 
America. 


Pinkerton’s agency,. thanks to his 


acumen and the needs of the times, was a 
success. By 1853, he had a staff of five 
full-time detectives, one a woman. In 


1855, one of his clients, on a retainer of . 


$10,000 a year, was the Illinois Central 
Railroad.’ Other railroads that used his 
services at that time included the Michi- 
gan Central; Michigan Southern and 
Northern Indiana; Chicago and Rock 
Island; and the Chicago, Burlington, 
and Quincy. Each of these railroad 
clients issued free passes over their lines 
to Pinkerton employees. Another client 
was the United States Post Office. East- 
ern railroads, including the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, joined the group later. 


8. Allan Pinkerton’s books are the following, 
all published by G. W. Carleton, New York, 
between 1870 and 1884: The Gypsies and the 
Detectives; A Double Life and the Detectives; 
Bucholz and the Detectives; Claude Melnotte as a 
Detective; The Spiritualists and the Detectives; 
The Mississippi Outlaws and the Detectives; Strik- 
ers, Communists, Tramps and Detectives; The 
Spy of the Rebellion; The Bank- Robbers and the 
Detectives; The Rail-Road Forger and the Detec- 
tives; Criminal Reminiscences and Detective 
Sketches; The Expressman and the Detectives; 
The Somnambulist and the Detectives; The Model 
Town and the Detectives; The Burglar’s Fate and 
the Detectives; The Molly Magutres and the 
Detectives; Professional Thieves and the Detec- 
tives; and Thirty Years a Detective. 

9. Horan, Pinkertons, p. 31. 
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The long arm of history and coin- 
cidence propelled Pinkerton onto the 
national scene. George B. McClellan, an 
engineering graduate of West Point, 


‘had, on assignment from the U.S: Army, 


been its official observer with the British 
Army in the Crimea. After his return, he 
resigned his commission and, starting in 
1857, became vice-president and chief 
engineer of the Illinois Central Railroad. 
In that post, he worked closely with 
Allan Pinkerton. The railroad’s attorney 
at the state capital in Springfield was 
Abraham Lincoln, who met with Pinker- 
ton on business on occasion. McClellan 
later became, by appointment of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, the commander in chief of 
the Union army, and, still later, the 1864 
presidential candidate of the Democratic 
Party defeated by Lincoln. 

In February 1861, Lincoln, who had 
been elected president the previous No- 
vember, was en route from Springfield 
to Washington to his inaugural, sched- 
uled for 4 March. His route and schedule 
provided many stopovers for political 
consultations. One stopover was to be at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, from where 
he was to proceed to Washington by 
railroad via Baltimore. Baltimore was 
the southern terminus of the northern 
railroads and the northern one for rail- 
roads of the south. Their terminals, 
however, were quite a distance apart. 
Passengers going in either direction had 
to get from one terminal to the other by 
carriage or by foot. 

Alerted by Pennsylvania Railroad 
officials, Pinkerton checked out rumors 
of a plot to assassinate the president- 
elect as he proceeded from one terminal 
to the other on his way through Balti- 
more. Baltimore was, at the time, a city 
in turmoil, torn between its Northern 
and Southern sympathizers. Pinker- 
ton’s agents confirmed the rumors. 
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Accompanied by the president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Pinkerton met 
with the Lincoln party in Harrisburg 
and passed on the information. As a 
result, the president-elect accompanied 
only by his secretary John Nicolay, 
Pinkerton, and one of Pinkerton’s opera- 
tives proceeded to Washington via Balti- 
more without incident on a train other 
than the one announced. In its telling, 


the story became embellished so that it’ 


told of Lincoln sneaking past Baltimore’s 
Southern zealots disguised as a woman. 
` With Lincoln’s call for 75,000 volun- 
teers for the Union army, trained officers 
were in great demand. George McClellan 
was commissioned a general and given 
command of the Union Department of 
Ohio. He appointed his detective friend, 
Pinkerton, his chief of intelligence. 
Pinkerton moved with McClellan to 
the Army of the Potomac in full charge 
of all intelligence matters there. He is 
credited with the establishment of the 
North’s system of spies in the Con- 
federacy, which was created around the 
nucleus of the old Pinkerton Agency, 
using its agents, informants, and contacts. 
, Historical hindsight indicates that 
McClellan, an admirable organizer and 
trainer of armies, avoided combat under 
the exaggerated impression that the size 
of General Lee’s force was far larger 
than it actually was. This miscalculation 
. was especially costly after the battle of 
Antietam, where aggressive action by 
the North could have materially short- 
ened the Civil War. Some of the blame 
for this misinformation must be put at 
Pinkerton’s door. When Lincoln relieved 
McClellan of his command in 1863, 
Pinkerton did not continue with the 
Union forces but returned to his prewar 


. detective business. 


Before taking on the McCellan assign- 
ment, Pinkerton’s staff had grown to 15 


full-time investigators. His return to 
private work, with the added prestige of 
his position in the intelligence hierarchy, 
was marked with still greater success, 
and, by 1866, he had opened new offices 
in both New York and Philadelphia. 
This success was marked by the usual 
publicity. Before the war, he had solved 
a case for Adams Express involving a 
missing package of $40,000. He proved 
the thief to be the Adams manager in 
Augusta, Georgia, and recovered the 
money. The new well-publicized case in 
1866 involved a loss to the same company 
of some $700,000 in cash, bonds, and 
jewelry taken from a locked safe on a 
railroad car en route from Rye, New 
York, to New Haven, Connecticut. 
Dogged detailed investigation disclosed 
that the loot must have been thrown 
from the train while it was in motion. 
Careful searching along miles of track 
turned up a bag containing $5000 in 
coins in a patch of weeds near the right- 
of-way. This recovery led first to a 
railroad brakeman and then to the entire 
gang. A great portion of the loot was 
also recovered. 


Labor strife in the 
age of expansion 


After the Civil War, America entered 
one of its great periods of industrial 
expansion. At the same time, large por- 
tions of the Midwest and West were 
being settled. There was a great demand 
in both areas for manpower. Profitably 
filling this need, the railroads and steam- 
ship lines flourished by bringing emi- 
grants to this country from all parts of 
Europe. Many were steered into jobs in 
mining and the emerging heavy in- 
dustries. Employment conditions and 
local agitators combined to give rise to 
labor unrest and eventually to labor 
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union movements of various political 
and social persuasions. To obtain neces- 
sary intelligence to combat these groups, 


management turned to trusted employ-’ 


ees and to the private security com- 
panies. Pinkerton’s was in the forefront 
of those so retained.!° 

An underground organization called 
the Molly Maguires, a violent group, 
became a major problem for company 
owners. Pinkerton, in the employ of the 
owners, placed one of his own agents, 
James McPartland, in the gang, from 
which, from 1873 to 1876, he reported 
their movements. He surfaced to testify 
against their leaders, whose criminal 
convictions effectively destroyed that 
movement. Here again, the resultant 
publicity increased the demand for pri- 
vate security. 

For the next quarter century and 
more, management and labor engaged 
in industrial strife of no mean propor- 
tion. During periods of strikes, it was 
not unusual for episodes of brick throw- 
ing, window breaking, fighting, shoot- 
ing, and the use of dynamite to be 
attributed to labor. Against this, manage- 
ment used an army of mercenaries. 
These were so-called toughs, enlisted for 
relatively high pay by private security 
firms for the duration of a local strike. 
Again, the Pinkerton EOAR was 
in the forefront. 

What can be designated only as a 
battle involved the confrontation of 
July 1892 at the Homestead Works of 
the Carnegie Steel Company on the 
banks of the Monongahela River not far 
from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. On one 
side were the members of the Amalgam- 
ated Association of Iron and Steel Work- 
ers, successors of the Son of Vulcan, the 

10. Burton J. Hendrick, The Life of Andrew 


Carnegie, 2 vols. Mewa York: Doubleday, Doran, 
1932), 1:389. 
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skilled workers at the plant. The com- 
pany had come under the management 
of Henry Frick, standing in for Andrew 
Carnegie, who had gone into semiretire- 
ment in Scotland. The union represented 
but 800 of the plant’s 3800 employees. A 
deadlock occurred in negotiation as to 
pay, Frick demanding that a new con-. 
tract include a cut in pay from $25 per, 
week to $23 and the union reluctantly 
saying they would accept $24. ` 
Like many other such installations, 
the Homestead plant was surrounded by 
a strong fence topped with barbed wire. 
Strategically placed along the perimeter 
were elevated platforms equipped with 
searchlights. To man these, Frick called 
upon the Pinkerton organization. It was 
the seventy-third time that Pinkerton 
was hired by management in such a 
situation. In each such case, the local 
sheriff was persuaded that a posse was 
needed to preserve law and order.!! 
Because the sheriff was empowered to 
impress private citizens into such a 
posse, it followed that he could so enlist 
the employees of Pinkerton without the’ 
need to call upon reluctant local residents. ` 
In June 1892, Frick contracted with ` 
Pinkerton to supply 300 men at $5 per 
day to be sent to Pittsburgh. Pinkerton 
followed up by shipping 250 Winchester 
rifles and 300 pistols to the Union 
Supply Company, a Carnegie subsidiary 
in Pittsburgh. Local attorneys acting for 
management contacted the sheriff of 
Allegheny County, who promised to 


. deputize the Pinkerton men after they 


had actually taken over the custody of 
the Homestead Works. 
On 1 July, when no agreement was 
reached, the labor union’s men occupied 
the plant and its perimeter. In addition, 
the union set up barricades at the railroad 


` H. Ibid. 
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station and across roads leading to the 
plant. They also set up an elaborate 
warning system to let them know of any 
group’s approach. The mayor of Home- 
stead was both a plant employee and a 
striker, so no attempt was made by 
management to gain his assistance. At 
2:00 a.m. on 6 July, 300 armed Pinkerton 
men embarked on a two-hour journey 
by river barge to the river entrance to the 
Homestead plant. This entrance was 
supposed to be the weak link in the 
plant’s defenses. 

The labor union’s warning system 
worked, and the Pinkerton men were 
met by a reception committee estimated 
by some to be as many as 10,000. The 
tug maneuvered the barges alongside 
the plant and then abandoned them 
there when both sides opened fire. Eight 
men were killed that morning, five strik- 
ers and three Pinkertons. 

Abandoned and outnumbered, the 
Pinkerton men surrendered and were 
escorted through a gauntlet to the rail- 
road station. According to Burton J. 


Hendrick, the authorized biographer of - 


Andrew Carnegie, 


The chief offenders were women, the wives 
of Hungarians, Slavs and Italians; the cow- 
ardly Amazons lining both sides of the 
advancing procession, beat the unarmed 
men with clubs, hurled stones and pieces of 
iron, until the march was changed into a 
mass of stumbling, falling, ha‘f-crazed, bleed- 
ing men. 


Four days later, without any opposition, 
the plant was occupied by troops called 
out by the governor. Two weeks later, 
Henry Frick was shot and seriously 
wounded as he sat at his desk in 
Pittsburgh. 

All this occurred during the campaign 
for president of the United States by 
incumbent Benjamin Harrison running 


against the man he had defeated four 
years before, Grover Cleveland. The 
strike and what happened thereafter 
promptly became campaign issues. A 
full-scale investigation was conducted 
by the House of Representatives. The 
union, when it failed to settle the strike, 
disbanded. Pinkerton announced that 
supplying “watchmen” in labor disputes 
was dangerous and that it would no 
longer engage in that practice. The follow- 


ing year, Congress enacted the so-called | 


Pinkerton Law, which barred Pinker- 
ton’s and similar agencies from employ- 
ment by the U.S. government.!2 

The settlement of the West in the 
post-Civil War period required great use 
of private security. This need emerged 
from such common occurrences as claim 
jumping, cattle rustling, horse stealing, 
and coach and train robbery, as well as 
all the other hazards of newly established 
areas. Localities were settled long before 
the arrival of troops or federal or terri- 
torial officials. Vigilante groups, formed 
in the heat of exasperation with being 
victimized in what ended as summary 
necktie parties, did little to help in the 
long run. Sworn law officers existed in 
some areas but had limited jurisdiction 
and resources. Few crimes came under 
federal jurisdiction. For example, train 
robbery was not legislated to be a federal 
crime until after World War I.'3 Federal 
officials were few and virtually powerless. 

Valuables were entrusted to such agen- 
cies as Adams Express, Wells Fargo, 
Overland Express, and others. Banks 
and mercantile establishments sprang 

12. 27 Stat. 591, 5 U.S.C. 53, enacted 3 March 
1893, reads in part as follows: “Hereafter no 
employee of the Pinkerton Detective Agency, or 
similar agency, shall be employed in any Govern- 
ment Service, or by any officer of the District of 
Columbia.” Revised in 1966 by Pub. L. 89-554, 


now cited as 5 U.S.C.A. § 3108. 
13. Horan, Pinkertons, p. 262. ` 
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up, all offering security as part of their 
service. This security took the form of 
in-house or contract security guards and 
detectives. 

The Pinkerton contribution to this 
period is easiest to trace. That company, 
the first to do over $1 million in business 
a year—achieved in 1868-69— opened a 
branch in Denver. In the ensuing period, 
it broke up the Reno gang of train 
robbers, chased the James brothers, 
Jesse and Frank, and were long in 
pursuit of Butch Cassidy and his Wild 
Bunch. It was a Pinkerton employee 
who unearthed a photograph the Wild . 
Gang had taken of themselves and it was 
he who had it reproduced on thousands 
of posters in both North and South 
America. 

With the backing of its commercial 
clients, Pinkerton introduced a system 
of substantial rewards for arrests as well 
as for information, resulting in a network 
of reward-seeking sheriffs and infor- 
mants. They maintained good files and 
were willing to share their information 
with others in their own field as well as 
with law enforcement. The records were 
the closest thing to a national crime 
information service that existed at the 
time and were regarded as such even by 
official law enforcement.!4 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Others became involved in supplying 
security. The railroads soon had their 
own in-house police as did steamship 
lines, freight forwarders, banks, fac- 
tories, mines, and retail establishments. 
Major competition on a national scale 
came into being in 1909 with the William 
J. Burns International Detective Agency. 
Burns had received a great deal of 
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publicity in connection with his work as. 
an operative of the United States Secret 
Service in cases involving municipal 
corruption in San Francisco, Homestead 


_ scandals in the West, and criminal manip- 


ulation of timberlands in Oregon. This 
agency soon represented the American 
Bankers Association and the American 
Hotel Association. 

Official law enforcement also grew. 
during this period. By 1912, federal, 
state, and local law enforcement agencies 
in the 48 states had become established 
and their jurisdictions legislatively en- 
larged. The main efforts of law enforce- 
ment and security were now carried out 
by official agencies. Private security 
stood by to assist. The entry of the 
United States into World War I marked 
the federal takeover of the railroads and 
the express companies, with all in-house 
security staffs becoming government em- 
ployees. The end of the conflict saw 
these properties and employees returned 
to private ownership and control. 

The era of prosperity of the 1920s was 
also the same period in which an unpop- 
ular and unenforceable law, concerning 
prohibition, created the phenomenon of 
making the commission of a crime—the 
sale, purchase, or ownership of consum- 
able alcohol—a social virtue. In this 
period, the psychological acceptance of 
organized gangs was a way of life for 
many. This acceptance of criminal be- 
havior was in no way affected either by 
the depression that followed or by World 
War Il. 

In the last two decades, the modern 
era of private security has seen changes 
that include do-it-yourself home security 
devices on sale in department stores and 
electronic aids that have proliferated to 
the extent that last year’s model is to this 
year’s as a Model T is to a Thunderbird. 
People employed in private security far 
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outnumber those employed in all phases 
of law enforcement. The need for both 
bodies of protectors remains obvious, 
even though their respective effectiveness 
is subject to continuing question. The 


history of the ancient craft of private 
security may be illustrative of oppor- 
tunities for those of the industry with 
foresight. 
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ECURITY and civilization are inter- 

twined. At a time when the average 
American citizen is increasingly con- 
cerned with personal and public safety, 
a survey of the security industry in the 
United States may offer some insights 
into the changing concerns that have 
spurred citizens and corporations to 
devise more effective ways to protect 
lives and property. The security services 
industry has developed in three distinct 
forms: alarm monitoring and servicing; 
armored car services; and security guard 
services. 


THE ROLE OF ALARMS 
IN SECURITY 


The first modern alarm was invented 
in the early eighteenth century by an 
English promoter named Tildesley. A 
set of chimes was mechanically linked to 
the door lock. The inventor’s advertise- 
ment proclaimed: 


The bells associated with it are constructed 
in such a manner that no sooner is the 
skeleton key of an intruder applied to the 
lock than the [bells] begin to chime a plaintive 
air that inspires such sentiment in the minds 
of the housebreaker that will doubtlessly 
prompt him to take precipitous flight.! 


Tildesley’s chime contraption was one 
of several variants found in the early 
American colonies. A bank in Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, had an alarm that carried 
a signal by wire from the safe door to the 
cashier’s house next door. This was the 

nation’s first bank alarm. 

In October 1852, an inventor in Somer- 
ville, a Boston suburb, filed a patent for 
an “improvement in electro-mechanic 
alarms,” Augustus R. Pope used elec- 
tricity to sound a continuous alarm 

1, William Greer, A History of Alarm Se- 


curity (Washington, DC: National Burglary & 
Fire Alarm Association, 1979), p. 7. 


when a door or windcw was opened 
without authorization. This system con- 
trasted with the then-used mechanical 
clock that sounded alarms by the uncoil- 
ing of a spring. 

Pope’s system had another innova- 
tion: magnetic contacts on the doors 
and windows were wired in a series 
circuit. The magnet was ettached around 
a U-shaped metal bar. When electrified 
by a battery, the bar became an electro- 
magnet, which, in turn, was attached to 
a bell. The circuit was normally open 
when doors and windows were closed. 
An opened door or window closed the 
contact, and the circuic produced an 
alarm. To keep the alarm ringing, Pope 
placed a circuit breaker >etween one of 
the electromagnet’s pole: and the arma- 
ture that was attached to the bell ham- 
mer. Each time the hammer rang the 
bell, it simultaneously opened the circuit, 
moving the hammer away from the bell. 
This closed the circuit again, continuing 
the alarm.? 

It is not known if Pope ever marketed 
his system. If so, sales were few, because 
in 1857 he sold the alarm patent to an 
unlikely purchaser, Ecwin Holmes. 
Eight years earlier, Holmes had started 
a business in Boston:-o sell sewing 
supplies. By the time he aad purchased 


. the alarm patent, Holmes’s business 


concentrated on ladies’ hoops. 

Holmes apparently purchased the 
alarm patent as a speculat ve investment, 
but when he tried to deve_op the system, 
he ran into several problems. One of the 
toughest was that the alerm would not 
work with bare copper wire; the wire 
had to be insulated. Thin wires insulated 
with silk were just then beng used by the 
infant telegraph industrr, but Holmes 
needed a thicker insulatec wire for com- 


2. Ibid., p. 25. 
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mercial alarm applications. Holmes knew 
how to cover hoop wire with cotton; he 
covered number 18 bare copper wire by 
the same process. Later, he developed a 
wire-coating factory in his backyard. 

Crime was low in Boston. Further, 
Boston businessmen did not trust elec- 
tricity: they could not imagine that 
someone opening a window on the 
second floor of a building could trigger 
an alarm in an office a block away. The 
growth of Holmes’s alarm business was 
disappointing, so he sought more fertile 
ground for his enterprise in New York 
City. 

Once in New York, Holmes concen- 
trated on providing alarm signals for the 
wealthy. Over time, a number of inge- 


nious features were developed. The first - 


multiplexed alarm system was intro- 
duced. The same signal circuit could 
identify specific windows and doors that 
were opened. Alarms were turned off at 
the office automatically when servants 
were expected to move about. Further, 
when electric lights were introduced in 
1880, Holmes added a device that il- 
luminated parts of the house when an 
alarm signal went off. Thus, over a 
century ago, many of the elements in an 
automated alarm system were already in 
place: magnetic contacts, timing mechan- 
isms, multiplexed signals, bells, and 
lights. 

The Holmes organization was not the 
only firm providing installation of alarm 
equipment, monitoring of alarms, and 
responses. By 1900, several competing 
companies existed in New York City 
alone. Some of them developed as fire 
signaling services in conjunction with 
Holmes’s concentration on burglary 
signals. 

The district telegraph companies soon 
produced a signal box that would accept 
three different messages: fire, police, 
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and messenger. The same monitoring 
office could handle these multiple signals 
in different ways. The operator would 
send signals to the fire brigade, call the 
police, or send a messenger to the sub- 
scriber’s address. , 

Eventually the distinction between 
fire-signal-only and burglary-signal-only 


‘companies largely disappeared. The de- 


velopment by municipalities of public 
fire signal services further decreased the 
market drive for these separate types of 
signal companies. 

While still in Boston, Holmes met the 
inventor of the telephone, Alexander 
Graham Bell. They both used the services 
of the same electrical technician, Thomas 
A. Watson. Holmes watched the develop- 
ment of the telephone every day in 
Watson’s shop and evidently was im- 
pressed. Eventually, Holmes offered his 
alarm stations to become the first tele- 
phone exchanges, first in Boston and 
later in New York. ` 

Holmes became an investor and offi- 
cer in the Bell Telephone Company of 
New York, an interest he sold in 1880. 
While no longer part owner of the 
burgeoning phone system, Holmes main- 
tained contact with the companies that 
formed American Telephone & Tele- 
graph (AT&T) in 1900. For example, 
AT&T subsidiaries willingly installed 
sub-voice-grade circuits for monitoring 
alarms side by side with its voice-quality 
lines. 

It was no surprise when AT&T bought 
Holmes’s company in 1905. This com- 
bination of the leading phone company 
and Holmes’s company aided enor- 
mously in the strength and national expan- 
sion of the alarm company. Edwin 
Holmes’s son, Edwin T. Holmes, in 
charge of the company after his father’s 
death, had turned down previous acquisi- 
tion offers, including one from R. C. 
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Clowry, president of Western Union, 
the nation’s largest telegraph service. 
Clowry had noted the rapic growth 


of local messenger and patrol services _ 


and decided to consolidate the activity. 
In 1901, he bought controlling interest 
in 57 of these independent firms and 
incorporated them in New Jerszy as the 
American District Telegraph Company. 

While the American District Tele- 
graph Company did not purchase Holmes, 
the two companies entered into a restric- 
tive agreement in September 1906 that 
was to reflect the special strengths of 
each. The agreement addressed the 
markets in which each would operate 
separately; the services each wauld pro- 
vide, and the products each would sell. 
While the two major burglar alarm 
companies were carving up the market, 
the two major fire protection firms were 
doing the same thing. Automatic Fire 
Alarm of New York agreed to operate in 
the Northeast and exclusively in Boston, 
New York City, and Philadelphia. Auto- 
matic Fire Protection was to receive the 
remaining territory. 

Within a few years, the biai and 
fire alarm business had become a closed 
industry, with only a few companies 
controlling the -major industzial and 
commercial accounts. While inde- 
pendents existed and even eventually 
formed their own trade association, the 
major national companies remained dom- 
inant for the next half century. 

The most dominant personality in the 
alarm industry to emerge during these 
years was James Douglas Fleming. Start- 
ing at a Grinnell subsidiary in 1919 asa 
sprinkler fitter’s helper, Fleming steadily 
` rose in Grinnell, which was then the 
dominant manufacturer of ‘sprinkler 
equipment. He became its president in 


3. Ibid., p. 72. 


1948. This began an amazing period of 
acquisition for Grinnell under Fleming’s 
leadership. Within a few years, he had 
purchased Automatic Fire Alarm, 
Holmes, and the American District Tele- 
graph Company. 

In 1958, the Antitrust Division of the 
Justice Department began an investiga- 
tion of the Grinnell holdings. The lead 
attorney on the case, Noel Storey, de- 
termined that the most significant factor 
in market dominance was the accredited 
market, that is, companies that met the 
requisite standards of Underwriters Lab- 
oratories. Commercial and industrial 
organizations had little choice about 
turning to sources listed by Underwriters 
Laboratories if they were to obtain the 
lowest insurance rates. Storey concluded 
that Grinnell controlled 90 percent of 
the accredited central station market. 
Grinnell countered that it was not a 
monopoly when the entire market, includ- 
ing all businesses and residences, was 
considered. The courts did not accept 
his argument. 

In 1964, a federal judge ruled against 
Grinnell on every legal issue raised by 
the Justice Department. He further 
ordered the company to divest itself of 
all its holdings. After an appeal to the 
Supreme Court, the terms against Grin- 
nell were modified somewhat, but the 
company was substantially liquidated. 
As a result, new companies—including 


‘Honeywell Protection, Wells Fargo, 


Westinghouse, and 3M Corporation— 
were able to enter the industry. 

The original antitrust restraining 
terms against the culpable parties have 
been lifted. The industry is more com- 
petitive than it ever has been, helped by 
new low-cost technology that has pro- 
duced easy-to-install sensors and modu- 
lar central alarm equipment. The new 
options for line signal systems as a result 
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ofthe breakup of AT&T have also aided 
in market opportunity for independent 
companies. f 

Total North American security in- 
dustry revenues from the commercial, 
industrial, and integrated systems mar- 
ket segments were approximately $4 
billion in 1986, with a predicted growth 
to $7 billion by 1990. Currently, about 
$500 million is spent on residential secur- 
ity services; the major revenues derive 
from commercial, industrial, and institu- 
tional services. 

Over 13,000 companies provide elec- 
tronic security services. Only 11 percent 
of these have annual revenues of over $1 
million, while 49 percent have revenues 
under $100,000.4 The trend strongly 
favors a pattern of consolidation by 
larger companies. Well-managed re- 
gional organizations will be able to 
thrive, however, by emphasizing superior 
service. 


THE ARMORED CAR INDUSTRY 


As already described, crime control 
was a challenge in the mid-eighteenth 


. century. The protection and transporta- 


tion of portable, valuable assets became 
very difficult. Many such assets—money, 
securities, jewelry, and the like—could 
be taken by one person and moved 
quickly. A thief or thieves could outrun 
the jurisdiction or the reach of law 
enforcement. Protection depended upon 
speed, secrecy, and limited physical pro- 
tection—factors bound to be com- 
promised eventually if the risk to a thief 
were worth the effort. 

Washington Perry Brink began in 
Chicago in May 1859 as a parcel de- 
liverer, with capital including one horse 


4, ADT, Inc., Annual Report 1986 (Par- 
sippany, NJ: ADT, 1987), p. 4. 
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and alight wagon. This was the same era 
in which other entrepreneurs—such as 
Henry Wells, William G. Fargo, and 
Alvin Adams—saw the need for express 
delivery service. Wells, with others, 
founded the American Express Company ' 
in 1850 and, in association with Fargo, 
organized Wells Fargo and Company in 
1852. Adams, with other associates, 
organized the Adams Express company 
in 1854, They all moved packages, money, 
and other valuables.5 f 

Brink’s business expanded, and he 
began to hire workers. One innovation 
was that he hired only unmarried, husky 
men of demonstrated probity. The signifi- 
cance of being single was that the work- 
ers would live in the company boarding 
house, Brink’s home. This enabled Brink 
to reclaim some wages for boarding 
expenses, to keep tabs on the workers, 
and to make sure that each worker 
finished the day’s deliveries. 

Over the next generation, the com: 
pany grew as a package express firm. In 
1881, the first payroll for Western Elec- 
tric Company was delivered. The first 
recorded delivery of bank funds occurred 
in 1900 with the delivery of sacks of 
silver dollars. Gradually, the pickup and 
delivery of payrolls became a regular 
part of Brink’s business. 

By 1913, Perry Brink had retired, and 
the company’s revenues were then about 
equally divided between package express 
services and money shipments. Subse- 
quently, the company concentrated more 
and more on money deliveries. The 
company acquired branches in other 
cities and negotiated area contracts with 
banks, retail chains, and other businesses. 

~ During the first 26 years of money- 


5. R. A. Seng and J. V. Gilmour, Brink's the 
Money Movers (Chicago: Lakeside Press, 1959), 
p. 20. 
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moving operations, no Brink’s employee 
was attacked. The first instance of attack 
occurred on 28 August 1917, when four 
bandits surprised Brink’s deliverers and 
escaped with a factory payroll. Three of 
the bandits were later arrested, and 
much of the money was recovered. 
Brink’s quickly moved to improve secur- 
ity, and a new era began that required 
money-moving firms to be more security 
conscious. This development, over time, 
tended to restrict money-moving services 
to companies that had the secured fa- 
cilities, training, and insurance to handle 
them more safely, f 

Only a few armored car companies 
were able to handle such movements of 
money on a large scale. Brink’s received 
its first regular contract from the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland in 1949. A 
decade later, the business had expanded 
enormously, with Brink’s as the domi- 
nant company in the field. Wells Fargo 
was second largest. By 1970, two com- 
panies, Wells Fargo and Purolator Arm- 
ored, had operations in several states 
and small companies served local regions. 

By the early 1960s, Brink’s had be- 
come a monopolistic company, control- 
ling about 50 percent of the entire arm- 
ored car market. Together with the next 
two firms, Wells Fargo and Purolator 
Armored, it controlled about two-thirds 
of all armored car activity in the United 
States, with similarly strong market 
positions in Canada. 

With respect to strong government 
regulation, Brink’s was more the bene- 
ficiary than the victim. As a contract 
motor carrier, the company was subject 
to the regulation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The commission 
was permitted to regulate the industry in 
many ways. This included designation 
of what could or could not be carried, 
accounting methods, reorganizations, 


and, most important, the issuance of 
interstate operating rights. Armored car 
companies were required to file their 
minimum rates but not their actual rates 
or contracts. 

The insurability factor aided the 
growth of Brink’s. By 1970, Brink’s was 
able to claim it carried up to $50 million 
of insurance coverage for loss in any one 
vehicle or other conveyance.® This was 
more than any other armored car com- 
pany, and it gave the firm a substantial 
advantage over local independent firms. 

For example, the manager for a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank branch might limit 
the right to transport assets to member 
banks to a company that had the ability 
to insure the cargo for a minimum 
amount. Therefore, Brink’s and a very 
few others would often be the only firms 
to have the requisite insurance capacity 
to deal with the Federal Reserve Banks. 
The result was decreased competition 
and guaranteed pricing levels. 

In the 1960s, the Antitrust Division 
of the Justice Department began a pro- 
tracted series of actions aimed principally 
at Brink’s and Wells Fargo. Their com- 
petitors and customers then instituted 
class action suits for damages and re- 
coveries. The last class action and anti- 
trust suit was settled in 1978. 

Today, the armored car industry may 
be described as a crypto-oligarchy but 
not as a monopoly. Trucking deregula- 
tion in 1980 and changes in Federal 
Reserve Bank policies opened oppor- 
tunities for greater competition. A host 
of new armored car companies emerged 
in the early 1980s, but some of them 
were not sufficiently experienced or cap- 
italized to survive. 

In addition to the top three com- 


6. Offering circular for Brink’s Incorporated 
common stock, issued by Blyth & Co., Inc., 1970, 
p. 7. 
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panies—Brink’s; Loomis Armored, which 
absorbed Purolator Armored; and Wells 
Fargo—perhaps 125 other armored car 
companies exist. Some are thriving inter- 
state businesses. Most, however, have 
fewer than a dozen trucks, operating 
their money shipments as a subordinate 
activity to other business. 


THE GUARD INDUSTRY 


The guarding of people, property, 
and things began long ago. The pioneer 
in guard organizations in the United 
States, however, was Allan Pinkerton. 
The son of a policeman, Pinkerton was 
born in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1819. He 
was politically disillusioned as a youth 
and became a member of the Chartist 
movement, which sought, in part, wider 
voting rights and greater representation 
in Parliament. 

Chartism reflected a basic schism 
between the Scots and the English estab- 
lishment. Harassment of Chartists grew, 
so Pinkerton and his. young bride emi- 
grated to the United States in 1842. The 
couple eventually reached Chicago. 
Pinkerton became a cooper for a local 
brewery. A year later, he left and moved 


to Dundee, a nearby community, open- . 


ing a cooperage. Business flourished. 
In 1847, Pinkerton was walking in the 
woods, looking for trees to harvest for 
the cooperage, when he discovered a 
suspicious gang that was meeting in a 
clearing. They were dealing in green 
goods—that is, counterfeit money—then 
a serious problem in Illinois. After dis- 
cussing his findings with local officials, 


Pinkerton contrived to buy some counter- 


feit money..This act led to the arrest of 
the counterfeiters. 

Pinkerton became a local hero and an 
expert on catching counterfeiters. His 


services were requested and given to ` 
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Kane and Cook Counties. In 1851 and 
1853, he was hired to investigate counter- 
feiting.7 In 1852, he traced and rescued a 
kidnap victim at the request of the Cook 
County sheriff. Over time, Pinkerton 
became more interested in investigations 
than in barrel making. 

In 1855, Pinkerton opened his investi- 
gation agency. His first clients included 
the post office, for which he was a 
special agent, and various railroad 
companies. 

The railroads had serious security 
problems. Once a train left a city, it was 
highly vulnerable. The railroad could 
expect little help from local police if a 
train were attacked by bandits in open 
areas. Railroad property was also fre- 
quently vandalized, often by people ob- 
jecting to the encroachment of trains on 
land they considered theirs. Rural areas 
were especially dangerous because, at 
the time, no state had organized police 
forces. 

From a business standpoint, railroads 
made excellent clients; they had a need 
that Pinkerton could fulfill. The rail- 
roads urgently required security and 
investigative services. There were, fur- 
thermore, virtually no legal impediments 
to the types of services Pinkerton decided 
to perform—in fact, he was authorized 
as an agent of government. Finally, the 
railroads would pay enough to make the 
venture attractive. 

In 1855, six Midwestern railroads 
gave Pinkerton $10,000 to establish the 
North West Police Agency.’ Thus began 
along association between the Pinkerton 


- organization and the rail transportation 


industry, with Pinkerton providing guard 


7. Frank Morn, The Eye That Never Sleeps 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1982), p. 
54. 


8. James D. Horan, The Pinkertons (New 
York: Bonanza Books, 1962), p. 31. 
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and patrol services. The investigative 
exploits of the fledgling organization 
attracted extraordinary attention. 

As an industry pioneer, Pinkerton 
was innovative by necessity. He provided 
the first modern executive protection 
service, serving Abraham Lincoln at 
different times. The firm provided in- 
telligence and counterintelligence ser- 
vices to the North during the Civil War. 
Pinkerton employed the first woman 
investigator, Kate Warne, who now lies 
buried with him. The Pinkertons de- 
veloped the first independent crime lab- 
oratory and used analytical methods in 
their cases. 

Pinkerton soon learned that often the 
most devastating thief was an employee. 
He uncovered cheating postal clerks, 
thieving bank managers, dishonest rail- 
road employees, and many others. “The 
eye that never sleeps” became the Pinker- 
ton slogan, and Pinkerton began under- 
cover services to spot dishonest employ- 
ces. Increasingly, in the period 1870-90, 
the eye was also watching strikers. 

, As the founder’s son, Robert Pinker- 
ton would say, “We never locked for 
any strike work; it was somethirg which 
has grown about our shoulders.” The 
Pinkerton agents never claimed to be 
strikebreakers. Rather, they thought of 
themselves as private citizens—though 
usually sworn as temporary deputies by 
local sheriffs—protecting private prop- 
erty. Still, the business grew and the 
Pinkertons became a familiar presence 
at labor disputes throughout industrial 
America. In twenty years, Pinkerton’s 
became involved in seventy strikes.? The 
knights of labor faced the knight of 
capitalism. 

The watershed of Pinkerton’s labor 
activities came during the company’s 


+ 9. Mor, Eye That Never Sleeps, p. 106. 


strike services for the Carnegie, Phipps 
Steel Company, managed by Henry 
Clay Frick. Frick feared a strike at the 
Homestead, Pennsylvania, plant and 
bypassed local law enforcement to obtain 
security. He hired 376 Pinkerton guards 


_and moved them secretly into the strike 


site, where a sit-in was taking place. 

On 11 July 1892, as the barges carrying 
the private police moved near the steel 
company’s siding, strikers fired on the 
crafts. A 12-hour siege resulted, and 
when it concluded, three guards and 10 
workers were dead. Revulsion against 
“Pinkertonism” flared. The Pinkerton 
company and other strike services be- 
came the subject of a congressional 
hearing. Despite the fact that reaction 
against labor unionism at the time was 
intense, the Pinkerton reputation was 
harmed by the Homestead incident, and 
the image-conscious organization cur- 
tailed its strike services. 

The turn of the century was a time of 
heroic, larger-than-life characters. Such 
crime fighters often caught the attention 
of the public. In the early years of the 
century, New York and Chicago had 
hundreds of detectives searching for 
glory and rewards. Many of them were 


. solo practitioners. An increasing num- 


ber, however, were being employed by 
government. One of these was William 
J. Burns, who began his career as an 
independent detective. Burns joined the 
Secret Service as an assistant operative 
and was involved in cases that became 
national news events. He served Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt as a celebrated 
investigator and graft fighter. Burns 
founded the William J. Burns Inter- 
national Detective Agency, today Burns 
International Security Services. He 
ended his public career by returning to 
government and heading the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, preceding J. 


$ 
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Edgar Hoover. 10 

By the decade 1960-70, the nation 
had thousands of investigators and pri- 
vate security guard companies. The in- 
dustry had grown without much critical 
analysis. Further, it existed without much 
regard for its impact on public policy. 

With a grant from the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration, the 
Rand Corporation began in 1970 a 16- 
month investigation of private police in 
the United States. The authors, James 
S. Kakalik and Sorrel Wildhorn, were 
lawyers. Many individuals from different 


‘areas of public and private life con- 


tributed to the findings in this first 
analytical look at the industry.!! 


The Rand Report, as it is known, 


gave dour pronouncements about the 
security industry and its catalog of prob- 
lems. For example, the guard industry 
was found to lack adequate training for 
guards. Persons hired in the industry 
had limited education. Preemployment 
screening was weak, and there was a 
lack of meaningful licensing standards. 
In the investigative industry, there was 
disregard for rights of privacy during 
the collection of information, and opera- 
tives had low educational and ethical 
standards. In the alarm industry, there 
was a high frequency of false alarms, 
with subsequent waste of law enforce- 
ment resources, and standards for em- 


_ployees were uncertain. 


Over the previous generation, public 
law enforcement had made an extra- 
ordinary leap in improved training and 
selection. This served to accentuate the 
differences between the increasingly pro- 


10. Gene Caesar, The Incredible Detective 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1968), p. 18. 

11. James S. Kakalik and Sorrel Wildhorn, 
Private Police in the United States: Findings and 
Recommendations (Washington, DC: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1972). 
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fessional law enforcement officer and 
the often minimally paid, untrained 
guard. 

Solid reasons existed, however, for 
law enforcement and private security to 
understand each other and search for 
areas of cooperation. The frequently 
superior attitude of some public law 
enforcement officials toward square 
badges, or private guards, was not pro- 
ductive.!2 Law enforcement and private 
security are fundamentally different; they 
are supposed to be. Yet a positive, 
supportive relationship could aid both 
groups: 

The Rand Report described an unten- 
able situation——a burgeoning industry 
affecting public life and liberty but with 
few real standards. The rather diffuse 
and legally oriented concerns of The 
Rand Report shocked much of the pub- 
lic. In 1972, the Law Enforcement Assis- 
tance Administration founded the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Criminal 
Justice Standards and Goals. One task 
force of the committee studied private 
security. In its report, the task force 
recommended almost eighty goals and 
standards for private security. They 
covered such areas as licensing, regula- 
tion, consumer services, personnel train- 
ing, crime prevention systems, and con- 
duct and ethics. 

In the dozen years since the report 
was issued, many factors have driven the 
industry to greater professionalism. 
These factors include 


—self-interest; the industry would 
‘rather see legislation of its own 


12, McKinney’s General Business Law, arti- 
cles 7 and 8. 

13, National Advisory Committee on Crimi- 
nal Justice Standards and Goals, Private Security: 
Report of the Task Force on J te Security. 
(Washington, DC: Government “ Painting | Office 
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design than that imposed by out- 
siders—as a result, some activism 
in passing regulations is currently 
taking place; 

—litigation; successful actions by 
plaintiffs against security com- 
panies for negligence and other 
charges are forcing the industry to 
improve its standards; 

—insurance, in that insurance com- 
panies may force substantial man- 
agement and operational changes 
on inefficient security companies; 
one change, certainly, is that guards 
today are far less likely to be armed 


than in the past—insurers have 


insisted on this change; 

——customer requirements; govern- 
ment agencies that contract with 
private security services often have 
demanding standards for selection, 
training, continuing education, 
supervision, support equipment, 
and other matters—this has been 
having a salutary effect on the 
industry as a whole; and 

—the law; laws in banking, the energy 


industry, and other employment ` 


sectors set standards for security 
that will upgrade standards in non- 
regulated industries. 


The number of people employed in 
the security guard and investigative in- 
dustry is large. According to a compre- 
hensive study of the industry, private 
sector security employment was recently 
estimated at 1.1 million.!4 This exceeded 
the employment in local, state, and 
federal law enforcement of roughly 
650,000. 

The contract portion of these services 
generates $5 billion in expenditures. The 


14, William C. Cunningham and Todd H. 
Taylor, Private Security and Police in America 
(Portland, OR: Chancellor Press, 1985], p. 113. 


industry is highly competitive, with no 
single company controlling as much as 
10 percent of the market. The top thirty 
firms represent about 50 percent of the 
entire market.'5 About 13,500 additional 
firms provide services nationwide. They 
range greatly in terms of quality, experi- 
ence, insurance strength, and depth of 
management. Additionally, billions of 
dollars: are allocated for internal, or 
proprietary, security services. In a few 
states, security guards must meet stan- 
dards similar to those required of con- 
tract guards, but this is exceptional at 
present. 

The contract security guard industry 
continues its steady growth. The number 
of private police has exceeded the num- 
ber of public law enforcement personnel 
for some years now, and the disparity is 
growing. 


PUBLIC POLICY QUESTIONS 

Serious public policy questions exist 
for the security industry. 

In our quest for greater security, are 
we in danger of placing some precious 
civil rights in jeopardy? Does a pro- 
spective employer have an absolute right 
to submit employees to polygraph and 
drug testing? Does he or she have the 
right to police and Federal Bureau of 
Investigation records? Are closed-circuit 
television cameras an invasion of privacy? 

These and other questions are under 
rigorous scrutiny and debate in state 
and federal legislative committees, and 
no simple answers seem to be forthcom- 
ing soon. It seems that the classic debate 
between the relative merits of freedom 
and order, voiced long ago in Greece, 
are with us still and show no signs of 
disappearing. 

15. Robert D. McCrie, ed., Security Letter 


Source Book, 1987-1988 (Stoneham, MA: Butter- 
worths, 1987), p. 141. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDUSTRY 


True security for a society, of course, 
lies only in the free and responsible 
submission of the citizen to fair and 
reasonable laws. To paraphrase James 
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Madison, if men were angels, we would 
need no locks or guards or security 
companies. Until that day appears, we 
will be stuck with ali three. 


ANNALS, AAPSS, 498, July 1988 
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Personnel Selection in 
Private Industry: 
The Role of Security 


By ROBERT W. OVERMAN ‘ 


ABSTRACT: Personnel selection procedures used in private business and 
industry suffer from a lack of attention to security considerations. This 
` neglect is a result of training, philosophy, structural rigidity, turf protec- 
tion, and political and legal trends aimed at protecting individual rights. 
Past performance remains the best predictor of future performance, but 
discovering a job applicant’s history is becoming increasingly difficult. 
Legal rulings have made criminal, medical, and financial records safe from 
inspection by personnel managers. Even previous job performance records 
. are being made off-limits by employers who have come to fear lawsuits filed 
_ by previous employees on grounds of defamation. The personnel selection 
techniques used by private security companies would greatly aid private 
business and industry in attempts to acquire a quality work force. The 
possibility of genetic screening poses new challenges to our moral, ethical, 

and legal systems of thought. 
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HE importance of security and loss 
prevention in the personnel selec- 
tion process in private business and 
industry does not receive the attention 


that it is due. For the most part, security | 


and personnel functions are kept sepa- 
rate and distinct, with roles and concerns 
that do not intersect. The perspectives 
and philosophies of these two key corpo- 
rate areas are antithetical, and the rich 
potential synthesis often goes unrealized. 
The security perspective offers im- 
mense value in furthering corporate 
goals through personnel selection. Hiring 
the most productive and efficient employ- 
ees can be an impossible task if the job 
applicants are not appropriately screened 
from the standpoint of security. 
Thorough screening is absolutely es- 
sential. More often than might be ex- 
pected, job applicants falsify their creden- 
tials, make unwarranted claims regarding 
their achievements, hide past misconduct 
or problems behind the privacy of their 
criminal and medical records, and rely 


on previous employers not to discuss - 


their job performance. ' 


DIFFICULTIES OF 
PERSONNEL SELECTION 

Personnel departments today are 
operating at a tremendous disadvantage. 
At a time when everyone in our society 
has a paper trail from cradle to grave, 
when records are computerized, central- 
ized, and accessible through advanced 
technology, when tests are standardized 
and comparable on a national scale, 
personnel managers still face enormous 
obstacles in deciding with respect to any 
particular applicant, “Who is this 
person?” 

An applicant could be a convicted 
felon, but the personnel manager has no 
way of discovering that fact because he 
or she has no access to criminal records. 


i 
i 


The applicant could be a diagnosed 


paranoid schizophrenic, but medical 


records are private. A high school di- 
ploma is no longer even a guarantee of 
literacy. Dismissal from a previous job 
for stealing can be covered by the em- 
ployer’s reticence stemming from fear 
of a defamation suit. Claims made by an 
applicant often cannot be verified by a 
polygraph examination.! The personnel 
manager is left trying to evaluate an 
applicant’s character, veracity, and per- 
formance potential by means of a per- 
sonal interview, a highly subjective, non- 
scientific method of determining how an 
applicant would fit into the eeEpOre 
culture. 

The obvious response on the part of 
business and industry is to avoid the 
unknown. This is undoubtedly one of 
the reasons that most job openings are 
never advertised but are filled through 
private networks. An unfortunate side- 
effect of the movement to protect privacy 
has been the creation and preservation 
of. this private job placement system. 
Those who most suffer from the way the 
system operates are precisely those who 
would most profit from free access to , 
employment opportunities: the disad- 
vantaged, the educated poor, and all 
those who lack influential business and 
family connections. 


IMPORTANCE OF SECURITY 


The issue of privacy is a central one 
for citizens in a democratic society, but 
it is a particular problem for the person- ` 
nel department of a private company. - 
An applicant’s right to protection from 
invasive probing under an aggressive 


1. The District of Columbia and 12 states 
prohibit the use of the polygraph in personnel 
selection. As of this writing, federal legislation is 
pending that would ban the use of the polygraph in 
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- personnel policy must be balanced by a 

company’s right to know whom it is 
hiring. A dishonest person, a drug user, 
or a pyromaniac can wreak havoc on or 
destroy a company, costing innocent 
people their jobs or even their lives. 

In monetary terms, it is difficult to 
estimate the annual cost of crime against 
business. The highly regarded Mallcrest 
Report, a national study of the private 
security industry, reviewed the available 
research on crime against business and 
placed the annual cost at anywhere from 
$67 billion to $300 billion.? A substantial 
portion of that cost can be attributed to 
employees. Employee crimes that con- 
tribute to the total include fraud, em- 
bezzlement, retail shrinkage, sabotage 
of equipment and other resources, and 
the selling of insider information such as 
financial data, codes, and technical 
processes. 

In addition, courts have held com- 
panies liable for the acts of their employ- 
ees that result in loss or damage to 
others. A finding of liability can also be 
based on a judgment that an employer 
should have foreseen that a particular 
employee might commit a certain kind 
of act. For example, the owners of an 
apartment complex in Minnesota were 
held financially liable for a rape com- 
-mitted by the apartment manager. The 
owners had not investigated a five-year 
gap in the man’s employment history. 
Because he had spent those years serving 
a sentence for armed robbery, the court 
held that his committing another violent 
crime was “foreseeable.”3 As this case 


the private sector except for specific polygraph 


exams. 
2. William C. Cunningham and Todd H. 
Taylor, Private Security and Police in America 
` (The Hallcrest Report)(Portland, OR: Chancellor 
Press, 1985), p. 25. 
3. Larry Reibstein, “Firms Face Lawsuits for 
Hiring People Who then Commit Crime,” Wall 
Street Journal, 30 Apr. 1987. 


illustrates, in our litigious modern soci- 
ety, the hiring decision can have enor- 
mous consequences. 


PERSONNEL SELECTION 
VERSUS SECURITY 


Despite the obvious advantages that 
can follow from including security con- 
siderations in the hiring process, it is the 
rare company that does so in any con- 
sistent manner. In many instances, the 
personnel department is in charge of 
nothing so much as the flow of paper- 
work: placing ads for positions, seeing 
that insurance forms are properly filled 
out, issuing parking decals for the com- 
pany lot, and so on. The manager of the 
department that has the open position 
makes all the important decisions, down 
to which applicants deserve a personal 
interview. 

In other companies, the personnel 
department maintains tight control over 
the entire process. While the final deci- 
sion rests with the manager of the rele- 
vant area, the choice is limited to those 
candidates who pass the screening pro- 
cedures of the personnel department. 

In both instances, the impuise is to fill 
the position as quickly as possible with 
the best person available. Often there is 
only one real candidate, who has been 
recommended by the president or some- 
one else in senior management. In sucha 
case, the personnel department acts as a 
rubber stamp. Many times, because spe- 
cial projects are lagging or because an 
increase in the regular work load is 
adversely affecting staff morale, the de- 
partment manager with the opening 
may bring particular pressure on the 
personnel department to fill the position 
immediately. 

The dynamics of the hiring process 
militate against any procedure—such as 
security screening—that might create a 
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delay. The risks of a delay are that the 
hiring company might lose the favored 
candidate. The candidate might accept 
another offer, take a jaundiced view of 
the company, or even receive a promo- 
tion from his or her current employer. 
A second and greater difficulty in 
promoting the use of a security perspec- 
tive in personnel departments is a simple 
lack of understanding. Personnel man- 
agers are highly educated in all areas of 
personnel administration, but their knowl- 


- edge of and experience with security are 


sadly deficient. Security is seen as an 
entirely separate function that has noth- 
ing to do with the personnel area. The 
importance of screening job applicants 
is well understood, but the need to do so 
from a security perspective is almost 
completely ignored. 

The last reason for resistance on the 
part of personnel administrators is 
largely one of turf protection. Defining 
security and personnel as distinct func- 
tions prevents the sharing of authority 
and responsibility for personnel policies 
and procedures. 


INCORPORATING SECURITY 
CONSIDERATIONS 


Artificial distinctions between the two 


areas can be eliminated through a sincere ` 


effort on the part of management. The 
easiest way is to combine the two into 
one. The results can be dramatic. A 
department store in Alabama realized 
that much of its shortage could be traced 
to its hiring decisions. Combining the 
security and personnel departments and 
using new security devices cut the store’s 
shrinkage—losses from theft and book- 
keeping errors—from 2.5 percent of 
sales to 1.6 percent, a sizable savings.‘ 


4. “The Boom in Digging into a Job Appli- 
cant’s Past,” Business Week, 11 June 1984, p. 68E. 


The security perspective includes a 
view of human nature that is less rosy 
than that which characterizes personnel 
administration. Security accepts no 
applicant’s claims on their face value. 
Whereas personnel professionals would 
tend to believe such claims to a greater 
or lesser extent, a security professional _ 
would give them no credence at all until 
they were supported by evidence. That 
does not necessarily make security ad- 
versarial. The role of security is more 
that of a doubting Thomas, who de- 
mands proof, than of a devil’s advocate, 
who tries to undermine the proof. 


Background investigation 


Introducing basic security techniques 
would greatly enhance the average per- 
sonnel selection process. A background 
investigation is essential, with its extent 
scaled to the importance of the position. 
Some pieces of the investigation are 
easily carried out. For example, to verify 
that an applicant actually earned the 
degree he or she claims may require only 
a phone call to the school or college, but 
it is doubtful if even half the companies 
in the nation bother. Military service 
records can also be checked without 
difficulty. 


Criminal records 


Criminal records of applicants cannot 
be checked by the vast majority of 
private employers. State statutes vary 
widely in requiring or permitting com- 
panies in specific fields to run a check on 
the criminal records of applicants. Most 
companies have no access to criminal 
record histories. 

With the polygraph under attack, in 
many cases, the only way for private 
businesses to ensure that the applicant 
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has aclean record is to require a detailed 
explanation, with supporting documenta- 
tion, of any gaps in the emplayment 
record, 


Employment history 


Problems arise with the questions of 
employment records. Increasingly, com- 
panies are reluctant to disclose negative 
information about previous employees 
for fear of defamation suits. To avoid 
the possibility of being sued, these com- 
panies verify only the dates of employ- 
ment and the titles of positions held. 
Employees with good records ar2 penal- 
ized by this silence, but companies feel, 
perhaps rightly, that it is not their 
place to help former employees advance 
their careers. 

An employer’s refusal to discuss the 
work habits and job performance of a 
former employee leaves the hiring person- 
nel manager with the important ques- 
tions unanswered. The job applicant 
might have been dismissed from a pre- 
vious job for any number of reasons that 
make him or her a risk, even a dangerous 
risk. It may be in the former employer’s 
interest to leave key questions un- 
answered, but the hiring company knows 
that the best predictor of future perfor- 
mance is past performance. The ap- 
plicant’s past performance must be 
unearthed. 

Digging up such information involves 
going beyond the personnel department 
to former supervisors and ccworkers. 
Personal acquaintances of the applicant 
are likely to be much more open than 
some anonymous personnel assistant 
who is trained to reject all probing. It is 
also the case that people who worked 

with the applicant on a daily basis have a 
richer understanding of his or ber charac- 
ter and work habits than can bz revealed 


by any standardized performance-rating 
system. The best source is a former 
supervisor who is no longer employed 
by the applicant’s previous employer. 
Having left the company, the former 
supervisor is more likely to be open and 
candid about the applicant. 

Eliciting a useful response from a 
former supervisor or coworker is a 
matter of applying good interviewing 
technique. Here, too, the security experi- 
ence can strengthen the hand of the 
personnel department. Security investiga- 
tors are professionals at probing beneath 
the surface to get at the truth and are not 
easily sent away with simple responses 
of yes or no. Questions can be designed 
to prevent an applicant from snapping 
off answers that essentially reveal 
nothing. ; 

Investigators are also attuned to sens- 
ing the areas that require further probing. 
Responses that are intended to harm the 
applicant’s chances of being hired are 
also obvious to the skilled investigator. 
Such responses can be weighed against 
the other evidence gathered in the in- 
vestigation to see if they have a solid 
basis in fact or are motivated by male- 
volence toward the applicant. 

The same pointed, probing search for 
truth can be applied to personal inter- 
views with the applicant. Most interviews 
barely scratch the surface and are de- 
signed only to help the personnel inter- 
viewer gain some sense of the applicant’s 
personality. Security interviews, how- 
ever, aim at uncovering facets of char- 
acter in addition to assessing personality. 
Asking the detailed, hard questions 
about performance claims, discrepancies 
in statements, gaps in the employment 
record, and so oncan lead the interviewer 
in unexpected directions that a cursory 
interview would never point out. 

Conscientious, security-minded man- 
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agement will take all reasonable mea- 
sures to ensure that the company, its 
assets, and its employees are well pro- 
tected. That private business and in- 
dustry are increasingly interested in em- 
ploying security measures is illustrated 
by both the rapid growth of the private 
security field and the swift adoption of 
drug testing as a preemployment screen- 
ing device. 


Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory 


Another measure used in private se- 
curity and law enforcement, but not 
widely employed in general industry, is 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (MMPI).5 The MMPI is a 
personality test that consists of 566 
questions designed to measure such emo- 
tional and behavioral problems as depres- 
sion, insecurity, aggressiveness, anger, 
and paranoia. Originally developed as 
an aid in diagnosing clinical patients, 
the MMPI has been shown to be useful 
outside the clinical setting. Even there, 
however, the results must be analyzed 
by a licensed psychologist, although the 
test need not be administered by one. 

The test can be particularly valuable 
in assessing the ability of individuals to 


operate in high-stress occupations. It. 


does not predict—and was not designed 
to predict—employee performance, and 
so it cannot be used as a tool for 
preemployment screening. The MMPI 
can, however, help ensure that new hires 
are not placed in positions with responsi- 
bilities for which they are psychologically 
unsuited. 


5. Guardsmark, Inc., administers the MMPI 
to every new employee. Over the years, the test has 
been taken by approximately 75,000 employees, 
forming perhaps the largest collection of MMPI 
results in existence. 


A couple of caveats are in order. 
First, although the MMPI is useful in 
indicating potential mismatches of em- 
ployee and position, the test is not 
effective in creating a match between a 
particular position and a type of 
personality. ee 

The test also has inherent limitations 
that must be factored into its cost- 
effectiveness. Because it is designed to 
identify aberrant personality types, the 
great majority—approximately 85 per- 
cent—of persons tested show results in 
the normal range.6 That result is to be 
expected, but it increases significantly 
the cost of each identified case of po- 
tential psychopathology. As in other 
areas, the costs must be weighed against 
the expected. benefits. More and more 
companies are seeing the value in such 
exclusionary screening, with drug testing 
a notable example. The costs of ad- 
ministering the MMPI are minimal com- 
pared to the potential liability that could 
result from product tampering, an indus- 
trial disaster, or a crazed employee’s 
shooting spree. 


THE FUTURE OF SCREENING 


Employee screening has grown more 
difficult since the court rulings on privacy 
of the 1970s. The current trend is mixed, 
with the sudden spread of drug testing 
representing great strides for security. 
On the other hand, the movement to ban , 
use of the polygraph in preemployment, . 
screening threatens to eliminate an instru- 
ment that has proven very effective in 
the hands of professional examiners. 

Restrictions on access to various kinds 


6. James N. Butcher, “Use of the MMPI in 
Personnel Selection,” in New Developments in the 
Use of the MMPI, ed. James N. Butcher (Minneapo- 
lis; University of Minnesota Press, 1979), pp. 
165-201. 
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of information—criminal, medial, finan- 
cial, and employment—have forced se- 
curity-conscious personnel menagers to 
use screening methods, such as in-depth 
background investigations, zhat they 
might not otherwise think necessary. 
Personnel managers who are con- 
cerned about security naturally use the 
best cost-effective means available to 
ensure a quality work force. No-screening 
method is devoid of social implications, 
and technologies are being ceveloped 
that will present new challenges to our 
moral, ethical, and legal systems. The 
` greatest of these challenges will be posed 
by the revolution now occurring in our 
understanding of human genetics. 


Genetic screening 


The advances being made in genetics 
hold vast promise for human welfare. 
Completing a map of the tens of thou- 
sands of human genes no longar seems 
impossible.” With such a map in their 
possession, scientists could zain new 
insight into the relationship between 
heredity and disease. Tests already exist 
for many diseases, such as polycystic 
kidney disease, emphysema, sickle-cell 
anemia, colon cancer, Duchenne mus- 
cular dystrophy, cystic fibrosis, Hunting- 
ton’s disease, and childhood e772 cancer. 

In the near future, tests may well be 
developed for hypertension, dyslexia, 
hardening of the arteries, cano2r, manic- 

` depression, schizophrenia, juvenile diabe- 
tes, familial Alzheimer’s, multisle sclero- 
sis, and muscular dystrophy. 

The benefits of being able tc identify 
and locate a defective gene that is linked 
‘to a disease are obvious. Some research- 
ers foresee the development of individual 


7. Harold M. Schmeck, Jr., “Potent Tool 
Fashioned to Probe Inherited Ills,” New York 
Times, 11 Aug. 1987. 


genetic profiles by the year 2000. Some 
persons might find, through these pro- 
files, that smoking or cholesterol pose 
no problem for them. 

Others might discover that they are 
likely candidates for an early heart 
attack. Those whose genetic profiles 
reveal a predisposition to a particular 
disease could seek early treatment or 
undertake a preventive program. 

Genetic profiles would also be valu- 
able in reducing potential occupational 
hazards, such as those involved in work- 
ing with certain chemicals or other sub- 
stances that are connected, however 
remotely, to the development of certain 
diseases. The personnel manager’s cur- 
rent hunch that an applicant is unsuited 
for a particular position would in some 
cases become a scientific certainty. 

The legal and social implications of 
such possibilities cannot even be cata- 
loged, although many can be imagined. 
Insurance companies would certainly 
have an interest in gaining access to 
genetic profiles, as would personnel man- 
agers. Few companies would knowingly 
hire applicants who were likely to develop 
disabling diseases. 

The creation of genetic profiles would 
produce thorny ethical quandaries. Ge- 
netic screening by employers could lead 
to a new caste of economic untouch- 
ables: persons who, however well edu- 
cated and work oriented, would not be 
able to find employment in the private 
sector. On the other hand, an employer’s 
ignorance of an applicant’s genetic pro- 
file might allow that person to be placed 
in precisely the kind of work environ- 
ment that would trigger a malady. 

Some cases would require special 
considerations. For example, a strong 
argument could be made that airlines 
should have the right to know if their 
pilots have a predisposition to manic- 
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depression or schizophrenia, if only for 
purposes of periodic monitoring. 

Resolving such: cases of conflicting 
interests will not be easy. But when the 
individual’s right to privacy brings with 
it potential, incalculable harm to the 
public welfare, compromises will be 
necessary. The revolution in genetics 
will necessitate a new understanding of 
moral and ethical behavior along with 
changes in the legal structure to incorpo- 
rate the new view of m men a and women in 
society. 

It is understandable that private com- 
panies will adopt whatever screening 


measures are available to ensure the . 


quality of their work force. It is equally 
understandable that individuals do not 
want to be screened. This tug of compet- 
ing interests creates a healthy dynamic, 
helping to place individuals in the most 
suitable positions. That dynamic is erod- 
ing, however, as companies see one 
screening measure after another made 
unavailable. Drug testing is the: only 
exception to this trend. 

Denying companies valid means of 
screening applicants will lead many to 
use invalid means in hopes of screening 
out at least some of the unsuitable 
applicants. The theory in operation here 
is that something is better than nothing. 
The irony is that society is harmed, 
companies are harmed, and untold num- 
bers of individuals are denied employ- 
ment for no good reason. 


. Biological screening 


The dire effects of access to only 
limited' screening are illustrated by the 
argument for biological screening. The 
basis of the argument is that persons can 
and should be screened out using criteria 
over which those persons have no per- 
sonal control, such as age, sex, criminal 


record of parents, and so on. 

On the face of it, the argument is 
preposterous, discriminatory, and inimi- 
cal to the ethos of a society that believes 


_individuals should be Judged on their 


own merits. 

Advocacy of biological screening is 
based on findings that correlations exist 
between factors such as age and gender 
and higher-than-average crime rates. 
For example, studies have shown that 
crime rates are higher among males than 
females and that youths from 15 to 19 
years of age are about 16 times as likely 
to be arrested for property crimes as ` 
persons aged 50 to 54.8 Biological screen-. . 
ing simply excludes applicants who fall 
into the higher-than-average crime-rate 
categories.’ 

There can be little doubt that some 
companies try to protect themselves by 
using the dubious and socially destruc- 
tive methods of biological screening. 
And it may be that awareness of such 
methods underlies to some extent the 
trend toward hiring retired workers. 


` Personnel managers who rely on biologi- 


cal screening are in effect throwing up 
their hands with regard to personnel 
selection. l 

That is a reckless response to the 
situation. Quality control in the selection 
process in private business and industry. 
has become increasingly difficult to main- 
tain, but the solution lies in the innova- 
tive adaptation of responsible selection 


.__ procedures that are used effectively by 


reputable private security companies. 
Current business trends portend the 
ever-growing importance of personnel 
8. James Q. Wilson and Richard J. Herm 
stein, Crime and Human Nature (New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1986), pp. 104-47. 
.9. For advocacy of this position, see Saul D. 
Astor, “Biological Welfare,” Security Manage- 


‘ment, May 1986, pp. 67-69. 
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selection. As corporations gear them- 
selves for a worldwide competitive mar- 
ket, they are coming to realize that their 
most important resource is their work 
force. At the same time, competitive 
pressures are inducing cost-cutting mea- 
sures to eliminate corporate fat: more 
and better work must be done by fewer 
and fewer people. Successful personnel 
selection will be a crucial element in the 
new competitive environment. 

_ The costs of selecting and training 
employees are enormous. According to 
one estimate, an hourly. worker who 
quits or is fired after a few months on the 
job can cost the company $5,000 in lost 


productivity and training. For a man- 
ager, the cost can reach $75,000.!9 The 
new emphasis on personnel selection 
and retention and the costs of mistakes 
in hiring would seem to indicate that the 
additional costs of security screening 
would be seen as minimal. 

Done responsibly, security screening 
protects the rights of individual appli- 
cants as well as the rights of the company 
and the public in general, helping to 
ensure that positions of trust are held by 
those who bring no threat of risk to their 
companies, the public, or themselves. 


10. Brian Dumaine, “The New Art of Hiring 
Smart,” Fortune, 17 Aug. 1987, pp. 78-81. 
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Drug Testing in the Workplace 
By PETER B. BENSINGER 


ABSTRACT: The increasingly serious problem of substance abuse in the 
workplace is reviewed. There are new initiatives to deal with this major 
public health problem in the United States. The various drug-testing 
methodologies and procedures are outlined, and the value, accuracy, and 
impact of drug testing are discussed. The development of drug-testing 
programs sensitive to the medical, legal, and work-related issues raised by 
substance abuse in the workplace are reviewed. The concerns of industry 
regarding alcohol and drug abuse in the workplace relate to health and 
safety, accidents, absenteeism, and medical and insurance costs. Employers 
have rights and responsibilities in ensuring a safe work environment. 
Specific suggestions for employers concerned with the drug problem in 
industry are discussed. 


Peter B. Bensinger is president of Bensinger, DuPont & Associates, a professional 
consulting firm providing services to private industry, national and community organiza- 
tions, government, and professional sports on drug and alcohol abuse policy and on drug 
testing. Prior to forming this consulting service with Dr. Robert DuPont, Bensinger served as 
administrator of the U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration. His articles on drug abuse have 
appeared in Newsweek, U.S. News and World Report, the New York Times, the Washington 
Post, the Harvard Business Review, USA Today, and other national and international 
publications. 
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RUG testing is not a magic wand 

that will guarantee a drug-free 
workplace, but it is an important tool 
aimed at that goal and being imple- 
mented by employers throughout the 
United States. In today’s environment, 
the availability, use, and abuse of drugs 
in American society is pervasive and 
represents a particular drain on Ameri- 
can industry. The costs are staggering in 
terms of human lives, accidents, injuries, 
absenteeism, productivity, and other 
tangible and intangible factors. In 1987 


in America, there were over 18 million ` 


individuals using marijuana at least once 
a month; over 6 million cocaine users; 10 
million individuals abusing pills, taking 
controlled substances without a legiti- 
mate physician’s prescription relating to 
a specific illness; in excess of 600,000 
heroin users; and from 9 to 12 million 
alcoholics. The cost to industry of drug 
and alcohol abuse has been estimated to 
be more than $100 billion. 

Is drug testing legal? Drug testing has 
been found to be legal if appropriate 
standards, safeguards, and procedures 
are used. The constitutional right of 
freedom from unreasonable search ap- 
plies only to actions by government and 
not to those by private employers. Re- 
gardless of whether it occurs in private 
industry or in government, however, 
drug testing should be reasonable and 
based on specific goals and objectives. 

Employers have the right to test for 
drugs because they have an overriding 
obligation to provide safe working con- 
ditions. Employers that negligently hire 
employees or permit them to work while 
under the influence of drugs or alcohol 
have been found guilty in court and have 
been successfully sued for damages by 
the families of victims injured or killed 
by employees high or drunk on the job. 
The court and arbitration rulings on 


drug testing are still evolving. 

Employees do not want coworkers 
snorting cocaine, stoned on pot, or 
under the influence of alcohol. In fact, a 
recent employee attitude survey by Sirota 
and Alper Associates, a New York opin- 
ion polling firm, found that the majority 
of employees questioned were in favor 
of drug testing by a seven to three ratio. 
Moreover, in this survey of over 2000 
blue- and white-collar workers, hourly 
workers and union members favored 
drug testing more often than manage- 
ment did.! 

Testing for drugs is one way employ- 
ers can reinforce their commitment to a 
drug-free workplace and their commit- 
ment to the safety, health, and protection 
of their most important asset, their 
people. Of the Fortune 500 companies, 
40 percent are now implementing drug- 
testing programs. Employers need to 
decide under what circumstances testing 
will take place. 


WHY AND WHEN TO TEST 


Employers have considered a number — 


of circumstances under which drug test- 
ing would be appropriate. One is in the 
process of applying for employment. To 
ensure that drug users do not enter the 
work force, many companies are now 
testing individuals applying for positions. 

Once hired, an employee might prove 
to be a candidate for fitness-for-duty 
testing at some point. This is being 
implemented in situations in which em- 
ployees appear to be unsafe on the job. 
Indicators calling for testing are work 
habits that do not appear to be in 
accordance with normal job require- 
ments, operating procedures, or the in- 


1, Sirota and Alper Associates, New York 
City, 1986. 
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dividual employee’s traditional work 
level or behavior. 

Reported or observed violations of 
company policy sometimes warrant test- 
ing. If there is a report of observed drug 
use from a creditable source, the sus- 
pected individual may be required to 
take a drug test even though he or she 
may not appear to be physically impaired 
or unsafe. If there is a reasonable sus- 
picion that the employee has taken 
drugs in violation of company policy, 
the company should intervene, investi- 
gate, and test to determine if drugs are 
present in his or her system. 

Testing may be implemented after an 
injury or an accident. Postaccident and 
postinjury testing is being used par- 
ticularly in safety-sensitive industries. 
For example, it is now required by the 
Federal Railway Administration for all 
serious train accidents and certain other 
safety violations. Companies have pro- 
vided for postaccident and postinjury 
testing in the event that outside medical 
care or significant property damage 
occurs. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable 
utilizations of drug testing occurs after 
treatment for drug abuse. It provides an 
incentive for the drug user to remain 
drug-free and provides protection for 
the employer and other employees and 
the general public. It provides one indica- 
tion that the individual user has fol- 
lowed, or is following, a prescribed 
treatment program. 

Testing in conjunction with annual 
physicals or special medical examina- 
tions is now being implemented par- 
ticularly at refineries, at airlines, and in 
job situations requiring medical clear- 
ance. Also, companies are providing drug 
tests to employees returning from fur- 
loughs or layoffs, although not neces- 
sarily maternity leaves. An absence of 60 
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to 90 days can trigger a drug-test require- 
ment for companies utilizing a return- 
to-work testing program. 

Finally, there is random testing for 
drugs. This is being used increasingly in 
industry in safety-sensitive situations, 
almost exclusively among workers in 
positions that place the public at risk: 
nuclear power plant employees, military 
personnel, airline pilots, and law enforce- 
ment and security officials. Random 
testing is being implemented by 8 percent 
of the American companies that are 
using testing programs; it will provide 
the most effective deterrent to drug use 
on and off the job by the work force. The 
courts will balance the employee’s expec- 
tation of privacy with the safety and 
security needs of the work assignment. 
In certain cases, courts have justified 
unannounced random testing as being 
in the public interest. Some arbitrators 
and courts, however, have been reluctant 
to sustain random testing among private 
and public employers where the public is 
not at significant risk and where there 
are not compelling reasons to justify 
increased surveillance or safety stan- 
dards. Relevant case law is still evolving 
and will be subject to different interpreta- 
tions until the Supreme Court provides 
clear guidelines. 


WHAT TYPES OF TESTS TO USE 


Drug-testing technology is advanced 
and very accurate. The testing methodolo- 
gies differ but can be summarized by 
reviewing a number of major scientific 
methodologies for detecting drugs in 
urine. Typical drug tests will show 
whether the person being tested has a 
drug in his or her body at the time of the 
test. The results of drug tests reflect the 
presence of drugs and drug metabolites. 
Virtually all intoxicating drugs of abuse 
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can be identified with current technology. 
Urine is the most appropriate body 
tissue for testing because urine is the 
body’s natural waste-disposal product 
and consequently contains the residue 
of drug use. Drug substances are often 
present in higher concentrations in the 
urine than in blood, making identifica- 
tion of a drug substance easier in urine. 
The alternative body fluid used for drug 
testing is blood. In addition to the fact 
that drug substances are often pr2sent at 
lower levels in blood, blood testing is 
more difficult, more intrusive, more 
painful for sampling, making blood a 
less preferred body fluid for testing. 
Drug tests will not document the time 
during which a drug was taken o7 neces- 
sarily the amount taken. Drug tests will 
answer one question: is a drug in the 
user’s body at the time of the test? 
Drug testing can be done relatively 
quickly and efficiently. Currently avail- 
able tests using urine span a broad 
spectrum from preliminary screening 
methodologies utilizing immunological 
assays, enzymes, and radioisotcpes, to 
gas chromatography/ mass spectrometry 
(GC/MS) testing, which utilizes the 
most accurate quantitative detection 
system available. Tests generally can be 
identified in these categories: immunolog- 
ical assay, radioimmunoassay, thin-layer 
chromatography, gas chromatography, 
and GC/MS. There are other variations 
from these general testing methodolo- 
gies, including liquid chromatography 
and high-pressure liquid chromatog- 
raphy. The drug-testing laboratories 
principally will utilize several of the 
methodologies just mentioned to provide 
drug-testing results to employers. What 
is most important is that a confirmation 
test of each urine specimen be performed. 
The urine specimen in a drug test 
undergoes a preliminary screening. 


Either an immunological assay or radio- 
immunoassay is used for the preliminary 
screen by most drug-testing laboratories, 
although thin-layer chromatography 
identification of drug substances can 
also be used. If the urine specimen tests 
positive, a confirmatory test using an 
alternate methodology is appropriate 
and should be required. The most ac- 
curate and sensitive methodology is the 
GC/MS. Federal guidelines for drug- 
testing programs for federal agencies 
require that the GC/ MS be the confirma- 
tion method, and a number of state laws 
are now specifying such confirmation 
tests as a requirement for the testing of 
employees in their states. The methodolo- 
gies all seek to identify unique charac- 
teristics—metabolites identifiable within 
the urine that reflect specific drugs. Of 
concern to employees and employers 
alike are the potential for cross-reactivity 
or misidentification of such metabolites 
and the potential conclusion that some- 
one may be using an illegal substance 
when in fact he or she is not but may be 
taking cough medications, antihista- 
mines, cold tablets, or other substances. 
The GC/MS confirmation precludes 
the misidentification or cross-reactivity 
process that may become a problem ina 
preliminary immunological assay. The 
immunological assay and radioim- 
munoassay drug tests are 97 percent or 
more accurate, even with the possibility 
of cross-reactivity. When combined with 
the GC/MS confirmation, the testing 
process is 100 times more accurate than 
99 percent—as the Mayo Clinic findings 
have indicated, it is virtually 100 percent 
accurate with respect to the identification 
of marijuana. 

In addition to testing methodologies, 
however, drug-testing accuracy depends 
upon a clear chain of custody, notice, 
appropriate safeguards, record keeping, 
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labeling, and the securing of frozen 
specimen after positive test results. The 
checklist that we have developed for 
standards and reliability of a drug- 
testing laboratory includes a number of 
requirements for the laboratory, as 
follows: 


—proficiency of personnel; 

—selection of equipment and pro- 
cedures; 

—availability of an updated operating 
manual; 

—quality outside assurance; 

—accreditation and licensure by the 
state and by the Drug Enforcement 
Administration; . 

—accurate storage of documentation 
and records; 

—frozen storage of positive specimens 
for one or two years; 

—availability for testimony in court 
or arbitration cases; - 

—access to employers with respect to 
ongoing operations and testing re- 
-sults and procedures; 

—maintenance of confidentiality and 
security of drug-test results and 
testing records; 

— adequate backup of equipment and 
personnel to provide and sustain 
proficiency and accuracy at’ all 
times; 

—-appropriate management direction 
by someone with a Ph.D. in toxi- 
cology and provision by such a 
qualified person of all drug-test 
results in writing; and 

—a proficiency testing program utiliz- 
ing urine specimen sampling on a 
periodic basis to verify testing 
procedures. 


COURT DECISIONS 


The courts have tended to sustain 
drug-testing programs for employers 
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that have done their homework. The 
principal federal appellate court de- 
cisions involving drug testing include 
determinations by the federal Courts of 
Appeals for the Fifth and Eighth circuits 
involving both public and private em- 
ployers. The cases involve the U.S. 
Customs Service, Burlington Northern 
Railroad, and the Iowa prison system; 
all of them involve random testing of 
individuals. The appellate court over- 
turned a lower court’s decision in the 
Customs case and found that the Cus- 
toms Service could provide drug tests 
for individuals about to be promoted 
into law enforcement positions of re- 
sponsibility, even though there was not 
anexus or suspicion of drug-use violation 
by these individuals. The Eighth Circuit 
found similarly that Iowa prison guards 
could be tested at random even though 
they neither had demonstrated aberrant 
behavior nor had been reported to have 
violated drug-use rules at the peni- 
tentiary. Courts found that the nature of 
their work required an extra measure of 
reliability and public confidence and 
that the expectation of privacy was 
outweighed by compelling public inter- 
est. The Eighth Circuit’s appellate court 
also ruled in the case of Burlington 
Northern, the ruling being that railroad 
employees returning from furloughs 
could be subject to testing prior to their 
return to jobs on the railroad. 

In general, the drug-testing programs 
that provide notice to employees, that 
spell out the parameters of discipline, 
and that are applied consistently with 
drug-testing procedures that take into 
consideration the necessary concern for 
accuracy, confirmation of test, clear 
chain of custody, and documentation of 
records have been supported. As im- 
portant as the procedures and testing 
methodology are, the first and foremost 
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need is to establish a policy under which 
the drug-testing program would operate. 
In most cases in which the courts have 
struck down drug-testing programs— 
the Plainfield Police case, for ex- 
ample—the company or agency has not 
provided notice, has not linked the drug 
test with the implementation of a policy, 
or has an unreasonable policy. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS 


Approximately thirty states have been 
considering legislative standards or safe- 
guards for drug testing. A number of 
states—nine at last count—have in fact 
passed drug-testing statutes. Generally, 
the statutes provide for confirmation of 
drug tests prior to action by employers, 
require prior notice to job applicants 
and employees alike before the imposi- 
tion of testing, and establish other cri- 
teria related to the availability of testing 
results. The type of testing methodology 
that should be used for all confirmation 
testing is GC/ MS. In Minnesota, a drug 
test may not be required for preemploy- 
ment purposes unless an applicant has 
been conditionally offered a job posi- 
tion. In that state as well as in Connecti- 
cut, individuals tested have a right to 
receive a copy of their test results. Utah 
has implemented a pro-drug-testing stat- 
ute that encourages employers, in effect, 
to test employees prior to employment, 
for fitness for duty and for cause, as well 
as on a periodic randomly announced 
basis under certain circumstances. 

Legislative action will continue. To 
date it has been concerned with providing 
safeguards regarding procedures and 
access to information rather than with 
prohibiting drug testing per se. As addi- 
tional case decisions emerge from both 
federal and state courts, legislative action 
will vary. 


LABORATORY CERTIFICATION 


The federal government does not 
have a designated federal drug-testing 
laboratory stamp of approval, although 
it intends in the near future to establish a 
certification program through the Na- 
tional Institute on Drug Abuse. What 
the federal government has recently 
issued, however, are guidelines for drug 
testing for federal agencies. A recent 
issue of the Federal Register specifies 
under what auspices and provisions fed- 
eral agencies may test for drugs.? The 
criteria and specificity of these guidelines 
are both comprehensive and instructive. 
Federal agencies will be required to 
carry out confirmation testing on a 
mandatory basis, using the GC/MS 
method. The cutoff levels—those above 
which a drug will be found to be posi- 
tive—identified record-keeping systems 
for drug-test results, and laboratory 
minimum standards are spelled out. The 
agencies must at least test for marijuana, 
cocaine, amphetamines, heroin, and phen- 
cyclidine (PCP). Specimen collection 
and chain-of-custody procedures are doc- 
umented. A witness is not required to 
observe the provision of the urine speci- 
men unless the agency has reason to 
believe it may be adulterated or tampered 
with. Instead of observed specimen collec- 
tion, temperature, pH, and specific grav- 
ity are immediately determined and other 
safeguards such as a dry room and 
removal of bulky articles are stipulated. 
Guidelines undoubtedly will be subject 
to further revision and modification 
over time, but they represent an endorse- 
ment by the federal government of both 


2. “Final Notice and Guidelines for Federal 
Drug Testing Programs,” Department of Health 
and Human Services, in Federal Register, 52(157), 
11 April 1988. 
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the need for drug testing and the need to 
do it correctly. 


VALUE OF DRUG TESTING 


The value of drug testing is several- 
fold: it is preventive, it is rehabilitative, 
it is reinforcing. Companies that have 
initiated drug testing along with educa- 
tion and training programs have experi- 
enced a decrease in accidents, a drop in 
absenteeism, and a significant curtail- 
ment in medical-benefit costs. 

Employers will ask themselves, “Is 
drug testing effective and worth the 
effort and the potential employee resent- 
ment and misperception? Will it indicate 
impairment?” Most drug users and em- 
ployers alike assume that once the high 
is gone, the drug is gone from the body 
and thus the impairing effects of the 
drug are also absent. The question arises 
of whether drug tests that show drug 
abuse at the workplace reflect past drug 
use off the job. The problem is that such 
a question misses the fact that drug 
substances stay in the body long after 
the high is gone. The concept of impair- 
ment from drug use is complex and 
basically undefinable in behavioral terms. 
Unlike alcohol, where telltale breath 
odor and lack of coordination and judg- 
ment are common manifestations of impair- 
ment, with drugs there is no readily 
observable marker, no predictable cause- 
and-effect time sequence impairment. 

In astudy by Dr. Jerome Yesavage, at 
Stanford University, 10 airplane pilots 
who had used marijuana after establish- 
ing a baseline of landing performance 
on a simulator indicated impairment 
from marijuana even 24 hours after use. 
These pilots each smoked a marijuana 
cigarette provided by the National In- 
stitute on Drug Abuse and then per- 
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formed basic piloting skills on a com- 
puter cockpitlike simulator; then the 


- deviations from the center of the runway, 


and comparisons with aileron and ele- 
vator movements were reported and 
recorded. Prior to inhalation of mari- 
juana, the pilots deviated an average of 
12 feet from the center of the runway. 
With the passage of 1 hour after mari- 
juana use, the average deviation was 29 
feet; 24 hours later, after a good night’s 
sleep and no alcohol or other drugs, 
these same 10 pilots deviated from the 
center of the runway by an average of 24 
feet, one pilot missing the runway alto- 
gether. The most significant finding in 
this study was that the pilots themselves 
thought that they were conducting their 
landing performances accurately, and 
research observers detected no signs or 
symptoms of physical impairment from 
their behavior. Thus drug testing may be 
the only method of preventing an ac- 
cident from happening and of establish- 
ing a method to bring treatment to 
individuals whose drug use has not yet 
caused such a serious deterioration that 
physiological behavior cries out for 
intervention. 

Most companies are now using stan- 
dards of impairment per se. This means 
that a specific cutoff level of the drug in 
the urine is defined as signaling the 
potential of impairment in the same way 
that specific levels of alcohol in the 
breath or blood are defined as measures 
of impairment per se on the highway. 
The presence of an intoxicating drug in 
an employee’s body fluid poses a risk 
and liability at work, arisk that need not 
be taken by the employee, employer, 
coworkers, or the general public. 

A drug test performed on urine may 
show positive for several days after use 
of the drug, although this is principally 
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true only of marijuana. The length of 
time a test may be positive will depend 
upon the drug used, its potency, the 
frequency of its use, and the amount of 
time since the last use. In general, the 
more recently used, the larger the 
amount used, and the more frequent the 
dosage, the longer the urine will test 
positive. Marijuana causes a positive 
test result for a long period of time while 
alcohol and cocaine, for example, make 
the test positive for short periods of 
time. These differences exist not because 
of the sensitivities of the tests but because 
of the differences in the way the body 
handles these drugs. THC, the active 
chemical in marijuana, is stored in the 
fatty tissues of the user’s body, par- 
ticularly the brain, for a long period of 
time. Measurable amounts of THC can 
be found for several weeks in the brain 
after a single use of marijuana. Alcohol, 
by contrast, is relatively quickly con- 
verted in the body to water and carbon 
dioxide, so alcohol tests will be negative 
within four or five hours of the last 
ingestion of alcohol. 
One company that has initiated drug 
` testing along with training in awareness 
has experienced a decrease in accidents, 
a drop in absenteeism, and a significant 
curtailment in medical-benefit costs. A 
company in the Chicago area, Common- 
wealth Edison, has had a drug-testing 
program for more than four years, and it 
provides a good example of how drug 
testing can work in conjunction with 
other initiatives. At Edison, accident 
rates and absenteeism have steadily de- 
creased, and medical-benefit costs, which 


had been escalating at the rate of 26 
percent per year, have leveled off. Edi- 
son’s plan includes testing job applicants 
as well as employees for specific reasons, 
including reasonable suspicion, fitness 
for duty, and postaccident situations. 
The company has implemented an em- 
ployee assistance program, providing 
treatment to individuals and their de- 
pendents with drug, alcohol, financial, 
legal, or other problems. The availability 
of this program serves as a counter- 
balance to the drug test and as a positive | 
resource. An employee can use the em- 
ployee assistance program confiden- 
tially, without risking suspension or, in 
some cases, termination of employment. 
At Edison, the drug test serves to protect 
the employer and coworkers by being.a 
monitor on employees who have used 
drugs and have been through treatment 
and are returning to work. It may be 
used if employees are found to be in 
violation of company standards for fit- 
ness for duty before final termination of 
employment. 

Drug testing today represents an im- 
portant tool in American industry’s 
battle with the serious problem of drug 
abuse. Drugs today represent a drain on 
our industrial strength as well as a threat 
to the social fabric of our society. Drug 
abuse is a disease of denial that is neither 
victimless nor self-curing. While drug 
testing will not cure society’s ills or 
completely eliminate drugs from the 
workplace, it is a significant deterrent 
that should be used with care and com- 
mitment, serving the interests of all. 
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Employee Theft: 
A $40 Billion Industry 


By MARK LIPMAN and W. R. McGRAW 


ABSTRACT: Employee theft is estimated to cost American business up to 
$40 billion annually. The costs to society include increased business 
failures, along with the resulting losses in jobs and tax revenues, and 
higher prices passed on to consumers. An intangible societal cost is the 
operation of the private justice system, completely separate from the 
criminal justice system. Because private employers focus on preventing 
crimes against their businesses, including employee theft, apprehending 
and prosecuting criminals ex post facto is rarely a priority, and prosecution 
is often avoided as troublesome and unsettling. Employee thieves generally 
do not feel any long-term commitment to the employer and are not 
motivated by financial need. — 


Mark Lipman is the founder of Mark Lipman Service, Inc., which is now owned by 
Guardsmark, Inc. He has over 50 years’ experience as a private investigator, focusing on 
employee theft, and is the author of Stealing: How America’s Employees Are Stealing Their 
Companies Blind. He presently serves as vice chairman of the board of Guardsmark, Inc. 

W. R. McGraw started his career in 1955 with Mark Lipman Service, Inc., and he is 
presently a senior executive with Guardsmark, Inc. He isa member of the American Society 
for Industrial Security, a certified protection professional, and the author of several articles 
on security for national trade publications. 
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MERICA’S national pastime is not 
baseball; it is theft. This is as.true 
today as it was 15 years ago. If anything, 
the situation has grown worse. That 
might sound alarmist, but the facts 
cannot be ignored. In 1984, bank employ- 
ees stole $382 million, nine times more 
than bank robbers stole.! The total lost 
by bankers to insider fraud and embezzle- 
ment rose to $850 million in 1985 and to 
$1.1 billion in 1986, and insider theft is a 
factor in about one-third of all bank 
failures.? Estimates of the cost of internal 
theft of all kinds range up to $46 billion 
a year,’ and it is thought that from 5 to 
30 percent of all business failures each 
year result from internal theft.‘ 


"SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 


The social implications of employee 
theft on this scale are enormous. At a 
time when major efforts are being made 
to understand and nurture the job- 


creation process, a large percentage of - 


newly created jobs are being lost because 
of business failures that could have been 
prevented through improved security. If 
from 5 to 30 percent of all business 
failures each year are caused by employee 
theft, then it is reasonable to assume 
that the same percentage of new busi- 
nesses—created through small business 
incubators, venture capital funds, and 


1. U.S., Department of Justice, cited in Se- 
curity Systems Digest, 17 Feb. 1986. 

2. William Kronholm, “Inside Thet a Major 
Factor in One-Third of Bank Failures,” Associated 
Press, 9 June 1987. 

3. U.S., Department of Commerce, cited in 
Gloria Meinsma, “Thou Shalt Not Steal,” Security 
Management, Dec. 1985, p. 35. 

4. The low estimate of 5 percent is given by 
the National Council on Crime and Delinquency; 
the estimate of 30 percent comes from the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. Both are cited by Georgette 
Bennett, Crimewarps: The Future of Crime in 
America (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, Anchor 
Press, 1987), p. 105. 


enterprise zones—will also fail because 
of employee theft. Inadequate security 
measures are causing millions of dollars, 
from both public and private sources, to 
be wasted. 
Business and bank failures caused by 
employee theft also lead to loss of tax. 
revenues, shaken faith in the stability of 
the financial system, and soured labor- 
management relations. While employee 
theft is accelerating, the growth of “intra- 
preneurship” in American corporations 
gives more employees access to corporate 
funds, goods, and information. The bene- 
fits of decentralizing decision making 
and diffusing responsibility throughout 
a corporation could be easily offset by 
the increased opportunities for employee 
theft. Ironically, the dismantling of or- 
ganizational controls will require the 
imposition of heightened security con- 
trols, although these measures are ob- 
viously inadequate as they exist now. 
Another business trend that could 


- lead to an increase in employee theft is 


the downsizing of corporations. As cor- 
porations trim their payrolls, millions of 
employees see their friends and peers 
lose their jobs for financial or strategic 
reasons unrelated to job performance. 
Feeding the surviving employees’ 
sense of insecurity is the realization that 
flattening the hierarchical structure and 
streamlining the reporting lines lead to 
less mobility within the corporation. 
Promotion and advancement become 
more difficult. In a recent survey of 
middle managers, only 4] percent ex- 
pected to be working for the same 
company in’5S years and only 17 percent 
expected to be there in 10 years.5 A 
decline in company loyalty and long- 
term commitment can be expected to 
lead to an increase in employee theft. 


5. Stanley J. Modic, “Is Anyone Loyal Any- 
more?” Industry Week, 7 Sept. 1987, p. 83. 
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WHAT THEY STEAL 


Employee theft comes in many forms, 
and it can be analyzed in various ways. 
Perhaps the simplest is the nature of the 
item stolen. Seen from this perspective, 
employees steal money, goods, services, 
and information. 


Money 


Stealing money can be as easy as 
dipping into the till or as complicated as 
embezzling funds through computer 
manipulation of accounts. Opportunities 
are rife, and the methods are limited 
only by the sophistication and imagina- 
tion of the thief. An executive can pad 
an expense account and submit vouchers 
that have been falsified; a clerk can 
overcharge customers and keep the differ- 
ence; accountants can make payments 
to imaginary businesses; and purchasing 
managers can accept bribes or arrange 
for kickbacks. 

Computers have given thieves with 
the necessary expertise an entirely new 
avenue of access. According to a study 
by Ernst & Whinney, computer fraud 
alone costs American businesses between 
$3 billion and $5 billion each year.6 Of 
all computer criminals, 99 percent are 
employees of the companies that suffer 
the losses.” In a recent survey, 70 percent 
of the respondents listed unauthorized 
use by employees as one of the three 
biggest threats to their companies’ com- 
puter operations. Only 24 percent named 
use or misuse by outsiders as a major 
threat. One in six of the respondents 
said their company had detected a com- 
puter crime sometime in the last five 
years. Larger companies with more em- 
ployees who work with computers are 
more likely to find their computers used 


6. Peter H. Lewis, “When the Password Is a 
Passkey,” New York Times, 27 Sept. 1987. 
7. Ibid. i 
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against them. Of companies with more 
than 1,000 employees, 32 percent have 
detected incidents of computer crime. 
The rate rises to 47 percent for companies 
that have at least half of their employees 
working on computers.’ 


Goods 


Internal thieves steal anything that is 
not tied down, and almost anything that 
is. Tools, equipment, raw materials, and 
finished products are the major cate- 
gories of the stolen goods. Wrenches, 
earth-moving equipment, lumber, toast- 
ers, and anything else that people either 
want themselves or can fence are being 
stolen by employees. According to 
Arthur Young & Company, which con- 
ducts an annual survey on shrinkage 
losses for the International Mass Retail 
Association, retail organizations—mass 
merchandisers, department stores, and 
specialty shops—attribute more of their 
inventory losses to employee theft than 
to any other factor. The best estimate of 
retailers is that, in 1985, employees were 
responsible for 43 percent of the losses, 
shoplifters for 30 percent, bookkeeping 
errors for 23 percent, and vendor theft 
for 4 percent. The total shrinkage for the 
113 companies that responded to the 
survey came to $1.283 billion, or 1.8 
percent of sales.” Extrapolating from 
these figures, some analysts claim.that 
retailers nationwide lose $20 billion 
annually to employee theft. 


Services 


Employees also steal services or time. 
What used to be called goofing off is 
becoming so prevalent that it is now a 


8. “How Business Battles Computer Crime,” 
Security, Oct. 1986, pp. 54-60. 
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focus of attention. Robert Half, of the 
executive-recruiting firm Robert Half 
International, conducts annual surveys 
of time theft. He has estimated that 
employers lost $150 billion in 1984 to 
time theft.!° Coming to work late, taking 
excessive breaks, conducting personal 
business, taking long lunch breaks, and 
leaving early all add up over a year’s 
time. 

Falsifying time cards is another 
method of stealing time. A majer study 
of employee theft found that 5.8 percent 
of retail employees admitted receiving 
more pay than warranted by the number 
of hours worked. For hospitals, the rate 
was 6.1 percent, and for manufacturers 
the rate was 9.2 percent.'! Falsifying 
time cards can also involve management, 
as in the case of a manager’s borrowing 
$25 from a subordinate and crediting 
the latter with $30 worth of overtime. 

Personal use of long-distance tele- 
phone lines also mounts up, as tne U.S. 
government has discovered. Unauthor- 
ized use of the federal long-distance 
telephone system inflates the phone bill 
by $89.5 million a year. The work time 
that employees spend making those per- 
sonal calls costs an additional $76.3 
million.!2 


Information 

Competitive information is a commod- 
ity like any other, and it is regularly 
bought and sold. Customer lists, market- 
ing and sales data, strategic plans, unique 


10. “High Cost of Time Theft,” Dun’s Business 
Month, Jan. 1985, p. 23. 

11. Richard C. Hollinger and John P. Clark, 
Theft by Employees (Lexington, MA: D. C. 
Health, 1983), p. 42. 

12. Sydney Shaw, “New Rule Would Crack 
Down on Federal Phone Abuse,” United Press 
International, 27 Mar. 1987. 


manufacturing processes, and research 
and development breakthroughs are all 
examples of trade secrets that unscrupu- 
lous competitors are willing to purchase. 
Gaining access to such secrets usually 
requires the collusion of an insider. 

It is often no longer necessary for 
corporate thieves to pack their briefcases 
with printouts, memos, and reports. A 
floppy disk will suffice. With increasing 
numbers of executives using home com- 
puters and modems to communicate 
with their office computers for evening 
and weekend work, taking home floppy 
disks is not seen as suspect but as a sign 
of dedication and ambition. 

Competitive bid information is like a 
gold mine to the corporate thief. Often a 
company does not even suspect that its 
secrets are being sold until a consistent 
pattern of loss emerges. Such was the 
case with an electronics company that 
time after time found itself underbid by 
a particular competitor. The company 
lost $20 million in contracts until an 
undercover investigation discovered the 
source of the problem.!3 

Insider theft of company trade secrets 
is a dismayingly gray area when the 
purported thief has not sold the secrets 
but has changed his place of employ- 
ment, going to work for acompetitor or 
even for himself. To what extent may the 
ex-employee use for the benefit of the 
new employer or for his own benefit the 
information he was privy to in his pre- 
vious employment? Such information may 
be of limited and temporary value—for 
example, advertising plans—or be of a 
permanent nature, such as unique tech- 
nological or manufacturing processes. If 
the latter is the case, then the competitive 
use of the information could threaten 
the very existence of the victimized 
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company, if it is not sufficiently 
diversified. 

In recent years, there have been numer- 
ous cases of this sort. One of the best 
known involves IBM and five ex-employ- 
ees who left to set up their own company. 


The new company was to compete with 


IBM in making thin-film read-write 
heads for computers. IBM claims that it 
spent $200 million over almost one and 
a half decades to develop the process 
that Cybernex, the new competitor, de- 
veloped in months. IBM filed suit against 
the new competitor for patent infringe- 
ment; Cybernex countersued for re- 
straint of trade. In the settlement, IBM 
reportedly received everything it had 
asked for, including reimbursement of 
legal costs and salaries it had paid the 
founders of Cybernex during the time 
they had spent planning their venture 
while still employed by IBM.!4 

Cases involving purported theft of 
trade secrets are often not cut-and- 
dried. The line that separates theft from 
commendable entrepreneurship is 
blurred. The increasing inclination of 
employees to go their own way, however, 
regardless of how commendable it may 
be, is related to the general decline in 
company loyalty. 

How many employees steal from their 
employers? Experienced private investiga- 
tors believe that one-half of the work 
force engages in petty theft from employ- 
ers; taken are paper, pens, and other 
small items. Of those 50 percent, how- 
ever, half also steal important items, and 
from 5 to 8 percent of all employees steal 
in volume. , 

A study by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce found that up to 75 percent 
of all employees steal at least once and 


14. David E. Sanger, “I.B.M. Wins Patent 
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up to 40 percent at least twice.!5 Another 
study, which guaranteed anonymity to 
respondents, reported that approxi- 
mately one-third of employees admit to 
stealing in various ways, ranging from 
taking merchandise to abusing reimburse- 
ment accounts. For manufacturers, the 
self-reported figure was 28.4 percent; for 
hospitals, 33.3 percent; and for retail 
organizations, 35.1 percent.!6 


GREED, NOT NEED 


Why do so many employees steal? 
Much attention has recently focused on 
the need for ethics, both corporate and 
personal, in business. Companies that 
intentionally dump toxic wastes, know- 
ingly market defective products, or en- 
gage in corrupt bidding practices may be 
exceptions, but their conduct is glaring 
enough to raise real concerns about how 
ethical considerations enter into business 
decisions. On the personal level, the 
insider-trading scandals on Wall Street 
have given added impetus to consultants 
and universities to offer seminars and 
courses on ethics for business executives. 

The concern for ethics in the business 
life of our nation must not be restricted 
to the relatively few whose schemes pro- 
duce headlines. While we worry that the 
apex of the pyramid is showing signs of 
wear, the base has been corroding for 
years. When 43 percent of Americans be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 19 admit that 
they have shoplifted, the problem touches 
more than retailers.” Cheating has be- 


15. August Bequai, “Trusted Thieves,” Se- 
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come so endemic in American life that 
allegations are met with a shrug and a 
grin, as both pitchers and hitters exem- 
plified during the 1987 baseball season. 

Far too many companies treat em- 
ployee theft as simply another cost of 
doing business. The costs are pessed on 
to the consumer; the thieves—when they 
are caught—are dismissed instead of 
prosecuted; and fear of costly judgments 
from defamation lawsuits often prevents 
companies from giving the thieves the 
bad references they deserve. Business 
does not bear the blame alone, for our 
society as a whole does not wish to pay 
the costs of prosecuting and punishing 
all those who are caught by private and 
proprietary security. 

Employees who steal from their em- 
ployers do so for numerous reasons, but 
economic necessity is rarely one of them. 
An employee who becomes involved 
with drugs or gambling may resort to 
stealing to pay for his or her habits, but 
lack of money is not the problem. Eco- 
nomic pressure explains only a small 
proportion of employee thefts. Recent 
research does not support the theory 
that employees steal out of necessity. 

The researchers did, however, find a 
correlation between lack of company 
loyalty and theft tendency. Employees 
who were unhappy in their jobs or who 
felt dissatisfied or resentful because they 
thought they were not treated fairly 
were the most likely to steal from employ- 
ers. Feelings of personal fulfillment and 
general job satisfaction weighed even 
more heavily than the wage level. Employ- 
ees who felt a long-term commitment to 
the employer were less likely to steal 
than those without such a commitment. 
Younger employees were also more likely 


Harper’s Index Book (New York: Henry Holt, 
1987), p. 81. : 


to steal, but this tendency is attributed 
to the fact that young employees are less 
committed to the company.!8 

The study’s findings on theft by young 
employees are supported by the experi- 
ence of Service Merchandise Company 
in 1984. Of the employees caught stealing 
that year, 52 percent were under the age 
of 21 and only 3 percent were over 40 
years of age. One-half of all those caught 
stealing were caught within four months 
of their hiring. An interesting aspect of 
this study is the finding that more than 
90 percent of those caught evaluated 
their relationship with their supervisors 
as “above average.” The vast majority— 
95 percent—of the supervisors’ evalua- 
tions of these employees were “average,” 
“good,” or “excellent.” 

Why did they steal? The major reasons 
given were “need” or “greed” (52 per- 
cent); “no reason” or “didn’t know why” 
(16 percent); and peer pressure, op- 
portunity, personal problems, or because 
they thought it was easy (16 percent).!9 


THE PRIVATE JUSTICE SYSTEM 


Employee theft is a major causal 
factor in what has come to be called the 
private justice system. The system arises 
from the various ways in which private 
businesses handle crime without resort- 
ing to the criminal justice system. For a 
number of reasons, a business firm 
might prefer to deal with criminais— 
internal or external—in its own way. 
The decision of whether or not to prose- 
cute takes many factors into account. A 
longtime, faithful employee who em- 
bezzles to cover a spouse’s medical costs 
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from a catastrophic illness or a teenager 
with an otherwise excellent work record 
might well be dismissed or reassigned 
rather than handed over to the police. 

Central to the private handling of 
employee theft is the focus on loss 
prevention. Private security is employed 
to prevent crime, not to act as an 
extension of public law enforcement 
agencies. Many firms are well satisfied if 
they can discover the thief’s method and 
alter the security operations or pro- 
cedures to ensure that the same method 
will not succeed in the future. Pursuing 
prosecution of the offender could envelop 
the firm in drawn-out and time-consum- 
ing complications: legal staff would have 
to be consulted, evidence gathered, depo- 
sitions taken, employees might have to 
take time from work to testify, and so 
on. The most efficient result for the firm 
in many cases is a confession, an agree- 
ment for restitution, and enhanced secur- 
ity procedures. 

A recent survey indicates the relative 
weights accorded to reasons for not 
involving the criminal justice system in 
cases of employee theft. Of the re- 
spondents, 70 percent said they did not 
report some crimes because the loss was 
considered minimal. There were, how- 
ever, 54 percent who sought restitution 
in cases that were handled internally; 
apparently those losses at least were not 
too minimal. Incomplete evidence was 
given as a reason by 59 percent, and 
avoidance of publicity was the reason 
for 31 percent. Avoiding trouble and 
expense was cited by 26 percent, and 
another 23 percent noted problems with 
the justice system. ` 

There are a number of drawbacks to 
the private justice system and the way it 
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operates. In functional terms, it carries 
little deterrent value because punish- 
mentis so light and there is little certainty 
of being caught. The entire thrust of the 
system is not to catch and punish the 
criminal but to prevent the crime. 

An individual business firm or an 
industry as a whole can justify the 
operation of the private justice system, 
but for society, there are moral and 
political dimensions that call the system 
into question. Suspected and confessed 
thieves are treated differently by the two 
systems. Rules of evidence and pro- 
cedure, methods of investigation, and 
punishments differ greatly. 

The existence of the two systems 
raises fundamental questions of fairness. 
For example, the Miranda rulings apply 
only to government agencies and not to 
private employers. In a private investiga- 
tion, suspects do not have to be warned 
that what they say may be used against 
them. Evidence that clearly indicates 
criminality but that might not stand up 
in court may be used in a private investiga- 
tion to coax a confession from a suspect. 

The existence of two systems of justice 
leads in effect to selective prosecution. 
The price of embezzlement for the em- 
ployee of a firm using one justice system 
might be years in prison, while the em- 
ployee of a firm operating under the other 
justice system, although equally guilty, 
suffers only the loss of employment. 

Such a result is certainly not socially 
desirable,’ but society has apparently 
decided that paying for the prosecution 
and incarceration of even violent offend- 
ers is becoming less desirable. Court 
dockets are already full, and over- 
crowded prisons are under court order 
to reduce their population. What would 
the overburdened criminal justice system 
do if thousands of employee thieves 


were prosecuted? 
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CONTROLLING EMPLOYEE THEFT 


Employee theft cannot be eliminated, 
but it can be controlled by good manage- 
ment techniques and judicious, intel- 
ligent application of acceptable security 
procedures. 

The first control point is the most 
obvious: the personnel selection process. 
Fortunately, honest people for the most 
part stay honest; unfortunately, dis- 
honest people tend to stay dishonest. 
The past turns out to be the best pre- 
dictor of the future. Employers who fail 
to conduct background investigations, 
to check—as far as possible—previous 
employment records, and to carry out 
in-depth interviews should not be sur- 
prised at their high levels of employee 
theft. 

Once hired, employees must be made 
to feel that they are part of thefirm and 
that their contributions are important in 
determining the firm’s success. Employ- 
ees who are disgruntled and disaffected 
represent the greatest threat of theft and 
vandalism. Employees who feel abused 
or exploited tend to get even in whatever 
way they can. Havoc can be wreaked by 
disgruntled employees, such as the ac- 
countant who changed payroll records 
and gave everyone in a particular com- 
pany araise. Modern payroll checks are 
so complicated and impersonal that the 
changes were not obvious, and if there 
were any employees who did notice, 
they did not bother to thank manage- 
ment for the unannounced raises. The 
company was losing heavily enough to 
begin an investigation of employze theft. 
After no evidence of the theft was found, 
it was the disgruntled-employee theory 
that led to the discovery of the payroll 
scheme. 

Good management practice with re- 
spect to employees’ feelings also requires 
paying welt. The most important control 
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against employee theft is a good salary 
or wage. It will not stop the confirmed 
thief, but there is no doubt that more 
stealing goes on where employees are 
underpaid than where they are overpaid. 

The third component in a complete 
plan to reduce employee theft is an 
unequivocal company policy or code of 
ethics that is impressed upon all employ- 
ees at an initial orientation. The policy 
must clearly indicate what ethical stan- 
dards are expected of the employees, as 
well as the consequences of violating 
those standards. The penalties for vio- 
lating the policy must not be applied 
selectively, and the company must itself 
operate according to a high ethical 
standard. 

Most employees are honest, and it is 
the responsibility of management not to 
offer them temptations that are beyond 
their power to resist. Our consumer 
society assaults people every day with 
powerful messages created to stimulate 
their acquisitiveness. To tempt employ- 
ees constantly with easy opportunities 
for theft is irresponsible. 

Finally, reducing theft requires the 
implementation of adequate security 
measures. The security measures are 
available, from sophisticated computer 
security systems to undercover investiga- 
tions. Awareness of the problem of 
employee theft is spreading, and more 
companies are recognizing that hand- 
some returns can be earned from modest 
investments in security. In 1974, only 10 
percent of the Fortune 1000 companies 
used undercover security agents. By 
1985, the number had increased to 50 
percent.?! 

Employee theft is a $40-billion-per- 
year disease eating away at the health of 
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American companies. The symptoms 
are masked because so few incidents 
ever see the light of day and because the 
social costs are widely distributed. Those 
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costs are real, however, and they include 
business failures, lost jobs, lower tax 
revenues, and higher prices passed on to 
consumers. 
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Civil Aviation: 
Target for Terrorism 


By WILLIAM A. CRENSHAW 


ABSTRACT: Ona global basis, few major industries have been as affected 
by the growing menace of terrorism as has civil aviation. This article 
explores the expanding role of private security in protecting the domestic 
air transportation system against the threat of terrorism and how that role 
is being performed. Concern is increasing that terrorist attacks of the type 
that have occurred in the Middle East and Europe may gravitate to the 
United States. In that event, the response would include immediate and 
significant requirements for additional private security personnel and 
equipment, possibly on a level comparable to the implementation of 
mandatory screening in 1973. 
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Miami. While a career military intelligence officer, he served as military attaché to a Latin 
American country and as special assistant to the director, Defense Intelligence Agency, for 
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CIVIL AVIATION 


HE rate of the growth of private 
security in the United States over 
the past several decades has been phe- 
nomenal. More than 1.5 million persons 
are engaged in private-security-related 
activities, nearly twice the combined 
personnel of federal and local law enforce- 
ment agencies. Technical security ser- 
vices offered by private sources have 
become increasingly available in an ex- 
panding market. Security sales are brisk, 
and the pace of technological progress 
in the development and improvement of 
security equipment and systems is impres- 
sive. These trends appear likely to 
continue. i 
In large part, the rapid expansion of 
private security services is in response to 


` the sharp increase in the incidence of 


common crime that has occurred over 
time in this country. As common crime 
has grown faster than have public law 
enforcement resources to combat it, the 
American public has become progres- 
sively more crime conscious. A second 
and even more dramatic impetus, how- 
ever, terrorism, likewise has contributed 
to the explosive expansion of private 
security. 


TERRORISM: THE THREAT 


Terrorism has seized and, temporarily 
at least, dominated world attention re- 
peatedly in recent years. It has come to 
be widely considered a serious world 
problem. 

An extremely emotional issue, terror- 
ism has yet to be defined in a universally 
accepted form. More than 100 defini- 
tions have been developed by respected 
academicians, political organizations, 
and government agencies. A major area 
of controversy is the distinction, if any, 
that exists between politically motivated 
violence and that generated by common 
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criminal activity. Opinions vary widely 
and are strongly held. 

Dr. Brian Jenkins expresses a broader 
view, which I share. He defines terrorism 
by “the quality of the acts, not by the 
identity of the perpetrators or the nature 
of their causes. All terrorist acts are 
crimes.”! Although more commonly used 
within a political context, terrorism is a 
tactic of intimidation that can be and 
has been employed by political ex- 
tremists, common criminals, or unstable , 
persons. 

Academic interest in terrorism has 
increased markedly in recent years, but 
there yet appears an inadequate apprecia- 
tion for the importance of the victim’s 
perspective in assessing particular acts 
or threats of violence as terroristic or 
not. Certain individuals, groups, and 
nations are affected more than others by 
the threat of terrorism. Under different 
circumstances, even these same potential 
victims may be significantly more or less 
sensitive or vulnerable to terrorist threats. 
It is suggested that a victim’s perception 
of the threat of terrorism also may be 
adversely affected by repetitive incidents 
of violence that individually may not 
necessarily demonstrate a sophisticated 
and deliberate intent by the perpetrators 
to influence a larger indirect victim 
group. 

Simply put, the extent to which terror- 
ism is effective depends in large degree 
upon the severity of the threat as per- 
ceived by the potential victim or victims. 
This perception may or may not reflect 
an accurate assessment of the terrorists’ 
capability. Of consequence for private 
security, the résponse of the potential 
victim to that perception provides a 
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measure of the effectiveness of the terror- 
ist threat. 

As violent as a terrorist incident may 
be, it is, in the final analysis, the threat of 
recurring violence, not past actions, that 
prompts the continuation or intensifica- 
tion of protective measures. Prevention, 
or at least moderation of the impact of 
potential incidents, is a role well suited 
for private security in complementing 
normal law enforcement and other gov- 
ernment agencies. The extensive require- 
ments for developing an effective defense 
against terrorism, in fact, necessitate the 
participation of private security. 

The role of private security in counter- 
ing terrorism is already well established 
in the United States and is apparent to 
the general publicin the increased protec- 
tion for certain government buildings 
and public areas. Less visible but more 
intensive is private security’s involve- 
ment in the protection of nuclear power 
plants. But even more dramatic is the 
large and highly visible role of private 
security in the protection of civil aviation 
against the threat posed by terrorism. 


CIVIL AVIATION: 
TARGET FOR TERRORISM 


Modern terrorism has seriously af- 
fected international civil aviation and 
has affected it more, on a global scale, 
than any other major industry group. 
Despite statistical evidence that attacks 
against commercial air travel represent 
only a small percentage of total terrorist 
acts reported, there appears an unusual 
quality about civil aviation that, at least 
at the time, galvanizes public attention 
to focus on an aerial hijacking or related 
incident more than violence in a more 
static environment does. 

The impact of terrorism upon the 
commercial air transport system is re- 


vealed clearly by the immensity and 
scope of the response by the industry, 
governments, and the general public. 
The social and economic costs of protec- 
tion against the perceived threat have 
been high. 


AN EVOLVING THREAT 


An ominous trend began with the 
first hijacking of a U.S. commercial 
airliner near Key West, Florida, in May 
1961. Gradually increasing in number 
over the next few years, hijackings 
spurted to epidemic proportions in 1968 
with 23 attempts made against domestic 
flights. In 1969, aircraft hijackings in the 
United States reached a record 40 
attempts. — : 

Initial efforts to protect commercial 
aviation and the traveling public relied 
heavily upon a process of selective screen- 
ing of. suspect passengers that did not 
prove effective in preventing further 
hijackings. At that time, very few 
domestic incidents individually fit neatly 
into a category of conventional ter- 
rorism, but the cumulative incidents 
created widespread public alarm and 
provided the impetus for a massive 
security program that generated major 
requirements for security personnel and 
equipment. 

In January 1973, the United States 
implemented a controversial, nationwide 
program requiring the security screening 
of all commercial aircraft passengers 
and their carry-on articles. There was 
less than unanimous support for the 
ambitious policy; critics had raised ser- 
ious reservations concerning the physical 
ability to conduct such an ambitious 
screening program competently and the 
large costs required. Personnel and elec- 
tronic screening requirements to operate 
such a system were extensive. Essential 
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to the success of the program was the 
ability to conduct the security screening 
rapidly to avoid delays in check-in and 
boarding. The concept of a sterile, or 
screened, preboarding area resulted. Rein- 
forced by the short-lived bilateral antihi- 
jacking agreement reached with Cuba in 
February of that year, the program had 
almost immediate results, with hijacking 
attempts falling from 30 in 1972 to 3 in 
1973.2 

The implementation of a mandatory 
search of all passengers and their carried 
possessions required a fundamental shift 
in the conservative concepts of privacy 
to which the American people, perhaps 


more than many national groups, were © 


accustomed. Considering the intensity 
of these long-held values, the ready 
acceptance of the restrictions and imposi- 
tions of the security inspections was 
even more indicative of the extent of the 
concern of Americans over the growing 
threat of violence against commercial 
air travel. 

In a second outbreak of hijackings, 
which peaked in 1980, the perpetrators 
exploited weaknesses in the screening 
program to smuggle substances on board 
aircraft that were, or were claimed to be, 
inflammable or explosive. More re- 
cently, public concern for the security of 
domestic air travel has become over- 
shadowed by ai growing preoccupation 
with the international threat of terrorist 
attack, primarily in the Middle East and 
Europe, against American and foreign 
citizens, airliners, and airports. This 
concern was reflected in a major drop in 
air travel to those areas in 1985, with 
resultant significant economic impact 
on tourist-related industries. This interna- 


2. U.S., Department of Transportation, Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration, “U.S. and Foreign 
Registered Aircraft Hijackings Statistics 1961 to 
Present,” updated 1 Jan. 1986, pp. 1-134. 
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tional threat remains, but a question of 
urgent and critical importance for the 
United States, and for the impact on 
private security, is whether this form of 
terrorism will eventually expend to the 
United States. 


THE TASK 


Protecting civil aviation against hos- 
tile threat is an immense task. American 
commercial airliners are involved in 
more than 5.5 million flights annually. 
Nearly 2 million passengers are trans- 
ported daily. The provision of protection 
for aircraft, airports, and other ground 
facilities requires an extensive outlay of 
labor and capital as well as extensive 
interaction between government agen- 
cies, the air transport industry, and 
pertinent service industries. 

Under the regulation of the Federal 
Aviation Administration (FAA), air car- 
riers are responsible for conducting se- 
curity screening of ali passengers and 
cabin baggage carried on their respective 
flights. This includes payment for the 
cost of law enforcement support of the 
screening process. Airlines are also 
charged with controlling access to and 
movement within their “exclusive areas” 
at each airport. Airport operators are 
responsible for providing protection for 
the terminal and other nonexclusive 
operational areas. 


PASSENGER SCREENING 


The passenger and carry-on baggage 
screening process is the most visible 
element of the overall security program 
and, as such, greatly affects the public’s 
perception of the effectiveness of security 
measures. The program is expensive. 
Approximately $200 million, or around 
40 percent of total annual security- 
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related costs for domestic air transporta- 
tion, are allocated to this program.3 

Since the total screening policy was 
implemented in 1973, security personnel 
have checked well over 7 billion persons 
and more than 9 billion carry-on arti- 
cles.4 Increasing air travel is rapidly 
generating additional screening require- 
‘ments. Approximately twice as many 
persons were cleared through security 
checkpoints in airports in 1985 as in 
1981, 1.13 billion compared to 598 
million, respectively.‘ 

More than 1200 screening stations 
are operating in nearly 400 airports 
under U.S. control to carry out the 
program. The work force provided by 
private security is considerable; more 
than 6000 private security employees are 
directly engaged in screening activities 
alone. Some 1500 law enforcement of- 
ficers are directly engaged in support of 
screening activities.§ 

Although the configuration may vary 
depending upon aircraft layout and 
screening volume, a typical high-volume 
screening station is equipped with one 
or more metal detectors and X-ray ma- 
chines operated by a trained security 
team. Refinements have been made over 
the 15 years that the mandatory screening 
program has been in effect, but the basic 
technology of the security screening 
station has not changed markedly. 


3. Interview with Eastern Airlines security 
executive, Miami, FL, 27 June 1985. 

4. U.S., Department of Transportation, Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration, Semianr-ual Report 
to Congress on the Effectiveness of the Civil 
Aviation Program: January 1-June 30, 1986 (Wash- 
ington, DC: Department of Transportation, 1986), 
pp. 3-4. 

5. Tbid., p. 15. 

6. Air Transport Association, Protecting Air 
Transportation from Hijacking and Sabotage 
(Washington, DC: Air Transport Association, 
1985), p. 1. 


More than 1000 X-ray machines are 
being utilized for the security screening 
of articles carried on board by pas- 
sengers. This equipment has proven 
highly effective in weapon detection. 
Based on past experience, approximately 
95 percent of the smuggled firearms or 
other weapons seized at screening sta- 
tions are detected initially with this 
equipment. Current-generation equip- 
ment in use at a station depends totally 
on operator proficiency for the identifica- 
tion of suspect shapes and densities fora 
more intensive manual search. | 

More than 2000 walk-through magnet- 
ometers, or metal detectors, are installed 
at airport screening stations, with 2 to 3 
percent of the weapons seized at security 
screening stations initially detected with 
this equipment. The large spread in 
detection rates between X-ray and metal 
detection equipment may depend more 
upon violator behavior than the screen- 
ing equipment. 

Automated security screening of pas- 
sengers and carried articles is essential in 
processing the high volume carried by 
commercial aviation, but it cannot elimi- 
nate the requirement for manual search 
on an exception basis. Security per- 
sonnel conducting physical searches have 
uncovered approximately 2 percent of 
the concealed weapons seized at screen- 
ing stations to date. In view of weak- 
nesses in automated detection of explo- 
sives and inflammables, manual search 
remains of extreme value and has been 
reemphasized in recent years. 

The probability that an actual weapon 
will be detected during the screening 
process has proven very small. Of the 
over 7 billion passengers and over 9 
billion articles of cabin baggage screened 
since the program was implemented, 
around 40,000 firearms or other weapons 
have been found and some 13,000 per- 
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sons arrested as a result. Obviously, not ` 


all persons found in possession of a 
weapon had intended to use them to 
seize control of the plane. 

Effective training and testing are es- 
sential to ensure the competent operation 
of such a labor-intensive program. Se- 
curity screeners complete a basic course 
of instruction in equipment operation 
and in the performance of screening 
procedures. This brief preparation is 
supplemented by on-the-job training and 
formal refresher training. As travelers 
have frequently noted, the performance 
of individual security screeners may 
vary widely due to ability and motivation. 

Screening performance is evaluated 
by unannounced tests conducted by the 
contractor, airline, and FAA inspectors. 
In a series of random tests in 1986, FAA 
inspectors attempted to smuggle over 
2400 mock guns and other weapons 


. aboard aircraft at various airports. An 


average of only 80 percent were detected 
by the security screening process. The per- 
formance at individual airports varied 
widely, however, with Anchorage, Alaska, 
and Miami catching a high 99 and 98 
percent of the attempts, respectively, 
compared to 34 percent at Phoenix.’ 


HAS SCREENING WORKED? 


Spurred by such reports, questions 
have been raised from time to time 
concerning the effectiveness of the do- 
mestic screening program and the justifi- 
cation of its expense. Admittedly, the 
cost of prevention is high. The FAA 
claims that at least 117 hijacking at- 
tempts have been prevented by manda- 
tory screening procedures in the United 
States.’ Considering the screening costs 


7. “Miami Airport Security Scores High,” 
Tampa Tribune, 23 June 1987. 
8. U.S., Department of Transportation, Fed- 
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over the past 15 years, a thwarted hijack 
costs millions of dollars. 

The domestic threat has been sharply 
focused. Only 46 of the nearly 400 
airports under U.S. control have been 
points of departure in 97 hijackings 
attempted since the implementation of 
total passenger screening in 1973.9 Hijack- 
ing incidence is even more sharply concen- 
trated among that small group. Hijackers 
boarded at Miami on 15 occasions and a 
combined 13 times at New York’s Ken- 
nédy and La Guardia airports. These 3 
airports accounted for 29 percent of 
total reported incidents. San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, was the point of boarding 
for six attempts, followed by Los Angeles 
and Chicago for five and four incidents, 
respectively. Tampa, Atlanta, and Den- 
ver experienced three incidents each. 
Hijackers boarded at 6 airports on two 
occasions each and once from 32 others. 

A valid assessment of present need 
cannot be based solely on past experi- 
ence, however. Whether totally effective 
or not, passenger security screening has 
developed a degree of permanency that 
would be difficult to roll back selectively 
at low-incidence airports without creat- 
ing a negative public perception or en- 
couraging a shift, over time, in security- 
related episodes to those locales. It is the 
future threat, rather than past incidents, 
that necessarily must determine the 
proper course. A point of major concern 
is that, within the United States, the 
security protection of civil aviation, as 


eral Aviation Administration, Semiannual Report 
to Congress on the Effectiveness of the Civil 
Aviation Program: January I-June 30, 1985 (Wash- 
ington, DC: Department of Transportation, 1985), 
p. 3. 

9. U.S., Department of Transportation, Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration, “U.S. Registered 
Aircraft Hijacking Statistics 1961 to Present,” 
updated 1 Jan. 1987, pp. 3-6. 
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extensive as it is, has not been challenged. 


to date by determined terrorist groups 
of the sort that breached the security of 
airports in Athens, Rome, and Karachi. 
It cannot be assumed that the results 
would have been substantially differ- 
ent had similar attacks been launched 
against Kennedy, Miami International, 
or other major U.S..airports. 

The airlines, individually and through 
the Air Transport Association, are 
demonstrating a vital interest in strength- 


ening security measures. Included on. 


the Air Transport Association’s safety 
agenda for 1987 was the stated intent to 
improve the quality of the airline pas- 
senger screening process and enhance 
public confidence. in the adequacy of 
airline security. A probable outcome is 
greater direct participation by airline 
operators, possibly jointly through the 
Air Transport Association as well as 
individually, in the screening process 
and other areas that have previously 
been left largely to their security con- 
tractors. Pan American Airlines was the 
first to announce a proprietary security 
organization in efforts to increase con- 
trol over international and domestic 
operations. American Airlines also has 
enlarged its company security force. 
Already, airlines are moving to impose 
additional restrictions on the amount of 
hand baggage allowed in the cabin. 
Based primarily upon other safety con- 
siderations, such a policy has positive 
security implications in reducing both 
the screening load and the options for 
smuggling weapons for hijacking. 


SYSTEM WEAKNESSES 
AND THREATS 


The rapid progress of high-stress 
plastic and ceramic weapon technology 
presents a serious challenge to the con- 
tinuing effectiveness of automated screen- 


ing for weapons. Contrary to initial 
claims and concerns, the Glock-17 plastic 
pistol now available contains metallic 
components of a cumulative weight that 
can be detected by current-generation 
metal detectors if they are properly 
tuned, but-it is indicative of the rate of 
technological advance. The true non- 
metallic weapon will not be detected by 
the passenger screening equipment now 
in operation. X-ray imaging equipment, 
however, to the extent that it can discern 
shapes and densities, will be able to 
detect any completely nonmetallic weap- 
ons contained in carried items. 

The most critical and immediate re- 
quirement for effective screening, how- 
ever, is the detection of explosives and 
inflammables. A reliable automated cap- 
ability for detection of these substances 
has yet to be achieved on the scale 
required by the massive volume of pas- 
sengers and carried baggage. The second 
wave of domestic hijackings, reaching 
20, or one-half of total worldwide in- 
cidents in 1980, was facilitated by the 
screening program’s inability.to detect 
inflammable substances that could be 
used in reinforcing a hijacker’s threat. 
The increased incidence of terrorist bomb- 
ings provides an even stronger incentive 
for developmental efforts in explosives 
detection. Several concepts, in varying 
stages of development, appear to have 
particular potential. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


One concept under development is 
that of vapor characterization. It relies 
upon the detection of minute amounts 
of vapor by sampling, or sniffing, the 
surrounding air and can be used for 
screening persons or articles. Some elec- 
tronic explosives detectors based on this 
principle are currently in production 
and have been relatively effective under 
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closely coritrolled conditions, but. they: 
have yet to achieve the level of confidence. 


required for sustained: operation under 


the demanding: conditions—high yol- 
ume and rapid processing in an open f 
environment—encounterėd in midst pas- ` 
senger screening ‘situations: Machines 
. are undergoing field testing and should . 


be ready for limited: operational : use 


` later in 1988. 


Effective ‘explosives detection’ will 
necessarily slowthe passenger screening 


process. It is anticipated that a sensing” 
cycle of approximately six seconds per - 
person will be required when this cap- 


ability is developed and deployed.'° : 
Another enhanced explosives detec- 


‘tion capability is based upon tightly 
‘focused -X-ray beams and automatic 
computer-based analysis of the size, © 
shape, and density of thè contents ‘of’ 
parcels or higgage being inspected. This’ 
represents a significant technological - 


improvement over. existing X-rayi inspèc- 


‘tion equipment, which is totally de--` 
pendent.upon operator: ‘proficiency: for 


detecting suspect: items. 
- A third concept concentrates ` ‘upori 


detection of anomalies, possibly employ- . 
- ing infrared, ultrasound, or dielectric ` 
` analysis. An envisioned system. would 
emit an alarm and prompt a manual. 
` search if an unprogrammed mass and: 


density were encountered in- automated 
scanning. A prototype explosives. dè- 


"tector based upon thermal neutrón activa- 


tion-also i is under development for pos- 


- ‘gible utilization in 1 baggage or l-paga. 
l sereening, 


. CHANGING FORMS OF THE 
TERRORIST. THREAT - 


have taken the form of hijacking, place-. 
10. Interview with Dr. LO. . Malotky, Federal 


Aviation Aiaia Waihington, DC, 2 
Jan. 1987... - ; 


2 Checkėd luggage and cargo’ ae oe | : 


Son ea E a > -7 
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ment of béibs.0 on ‘aireraft ¢ or in ground. 
facilities; firing upon aircraft in the air ` 
or on the ground, and armed attack’ on 


. airport terminals. As passenger screening 


has improved at international airports ' 
in areas of higher. terrorist activity, the’ i 
naturé of the threát has changed in part. i 
Hijaçkings pose a continuing threat; but - 
the use of explosives to destroy ‘an. 
aircraft-in flight—rather than the use of, 


& weapon for hijacking—has become a ° 


serious: threat -to international civil 


aviation. ` 


The extent to “which this form of 
threat may develop domestically affects 


_ both passenger screening and other as; . 
`, pects of air travel.. The urgent necessity 


for an operational high-speed explosives ` 
detection capability encompasses bag- 
gage and cargo screening as well as the 
screening of- passengers and carried ` 


items..-An increased requirement for . 


security. personnel, services, and equip- ` 


ment already is apparent in augmented 


measures intended to: avert such ‘an 


“attack. - 


The placement’ ‘of bombs ` ‘on board 
aircraft is not a new. development. At 
least 90. deliberate’ ‘explosions have 
occurred on civil air carriers, resulting i inl 


' the deaths: of over 1500 persons. US. 


aircraft have been involved in 15.such 


incidents since 1955. What is significant 


is the- apparent intensification of that 
threat,.: augmented ° ‘by: the increasing 


' sophistication and availability of newer 
` explonyes ani detonation techniques. i 


l 


“Discontinuance of. curbside baggage’ 


e j ‘check-in for international flights is one ; 
Terrorist attacks agaifist civil. aviation: z 


step. noted by travelers as.’a - ‘measure : 


f against possible explosions i in flight. A , 
_ program ‘is under way, both internation- 


ally and domestically, to ensure a positive — 


a match of. passenger and. baggage. If a- 


£ 
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checked passenger does not board the 
aircraft for any reason, his or her baggage 
is pulled from the flight. Increasing 
computerization should facilitate this 
matching and reduce unnecessary delay 
in departures of aircraft resulting from 
search by ground crews for a missing 
passenger’s luggage. Special screening 
procedures are in effect for flights con- 
sidered high risks. These procedures 
may include X-ray inspection of all 
checked baggage. A checked-baggage 
profile also may be employed in subject- 
ing suspect baggage to X-ray or other 
types of inspection. 


What about nonpassengers? 


Passengers are not the only source of 
potential threat. Others, relying on autho- 
rized or unauthorized access to preboard- 
ing or airside areas, have varying op- 
portunities to avoid screening and access 
controls in order to assist a passenger 
hijacker, to place an explosive, or to 
take other actions. The attempted hijack- 
ing of a Pan American jet at Karachi, 
Pakistan, in September 1986, for ex- 
ample, was launched by terrorists who 
gained access to the airport operations 
area by posing as security guards. 

Considering the extensive activity in 
a modern airport operations area by 
employees of multiple airlines, the air- 
port operating authority, and various 
permanent and temporary contractors, 
the control of access and internal move- 
ment is a challenge at best. Difficulties 
experienced at certain airports in con- 
trolling drug smuggling and cargo theft 
suggest the potential for terrorist exploita- 

‘tion as well. 
i The control of access to and move- 
‘ment within restricted or nonpublic por- 
tions of the airport is accomplished 
through the administration of an airport 


pass or pouch program. A see-and- 
challenge procedure is used by security, 
supervisory, and other personnel, con- 
trolling internal movement with varying 
effectiveness. 

Common to card identification sys- 
tems, the potential for misuse of stolen, 
lost, or counterfeited airport badges is a 
continuing concern. Anticounterfeiting 
protection increasingly is being enhanced 
by state-of-the-art measures. A recog- 
nized vulnerability, the pass exempts 
the wearer from passing through the 
screening process on the terminal side of 
most airports. 

Security concerns about possible ter- 
rorist connections, raised in part by 
media exposures of hiring practices, 
have generated an increase in employee 
background investigations within the 
industry. A background or historical 
check is required of employees of FAA- 
regulated companies or agencies hired 
after November 1985. The depth of the 
investigation is limited, however, and, in 
the case of resident aliens, only covers 
from the green card forward. Terrorist 
connections would not be difficult to 
conceal. 


Airport perimeter and 
` internal protection 


The trend is continuing for greater 
reliance upon electronic security equip- 
ment and systems for perimeter and 
internal control in airport operational 
areas to supplement patrols of police or 
private security officers. This trend can 
be expected to intensify with technologi- 
cal advancement and if and when ‘an 
increased threat becomes apparent. In 
recent years, the air carriers have sharply 
increased private security requirements 
for protection of parked aircraft and 
pertinent ground facilities. 
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International security 


Screening procedures developed in 
the United States in response to a pro- 
longed rash of hijackings in the late 
1960s and early 1970s became the basis 
for a worldwide standard through the 
sustained efforts of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, national 
governments, and others. As a result of 
subsequent terrorist threats, however, 
especially in Europe and the Middle 
East, security measures currently in 
effect at many international airports are 
far more extensive than those in the 
United States. So, too, are specific mea- 


sures being taken by U.S. and other 


airlines operating in those areas. These 
afford a valuable opportunity for develop- 
ing and evaluating domestic options 
should the terrorist threat intensify with- 
in the United States. 

More apparent even than the presence 
of armed guards in terminals is the time 
taken for and the detail of passenger and 
baggage screening. Passenger question- 
ing, in attempts to determine if baggage 
might have been tampered with, if the 
passenger is carrying a package for 
anyone, and so forth .is increasingly 
routine, even for U.S. airlines. 

The simultaneous attacks in Rome 
and Vienna in December 1985 vividly 
demonstrated the vulnerability of airport 
terminals. Preliminary screening points 
at terminal entrances and restriction of 
terminal access to passengers and employ- 
ees are intensive security options. Facili- 
tated by the multiterminal layout of 
Kennedy Airport in New York, El Al 
Airlines currently employs this approach 
there. 


OUTLOOK 


The prospects are not encouraging. 
There is heightened sensitivity to the 
possibility of future attacks in traditional 
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areas of international terrorist-activity. 
The anticipated response of U.S. airlines 
operating in those areas is one of main- 
taining and intensifying extraordinary 
measures already in effect as necessary. 
The reaction of U.S. airlines operating 
domestically is more difficult to gauge. 
It remains unlikely that organized 
terrorists could or would attempt to 
sustain a high level of violence in the 
United States within the next five to ten 
years, but the critical point is that it 
would not take many such spectacular 
acts to affect the public’s perception of 
relative security and to generate a mas- 
sive response to that threat. Depending 
upon the severity, the need for additional 
private security personnel, related ser- 
vices, and equipment would be substantial. 
As trends in international terrorism 
have indicated, the airport terminal 
emerges as a particularly attractive and 
vulnerable target for terrorism within 
the United States. Although obviously 
not the only target of possible terrorist 
attack, it does present less risk than 
most to the terrorist and would be 
difficult to protect without major disrup- 
tion to the operational efficiency of the 
commercial air transportation system. 
If attacked on a repetitive basis, a mas- 
sive dilemma would be created for in- 
dustry and governmental authorities. 
Under severe threat conditions, a deci- 
sion to control access to terminals, not 
only departure areas as at present, would 
have tremendous economic and social 
implications, of the magnitude associated 
with the implementation of the total 
passenger screening program in 1973. 
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Technological Security 


By FELIX POMERANZ 
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ABSTRACT: Losses from computer fraud and abuse are likely to have 
been substantial, and they continue to pose enormous potential risk. 
Nevertheless, technological advances have equipped the white hats with 
numerous effective countermeasures. Their response has continued to be 
diffused, however, because corporate executives do not believe that a 
significant risk exists, auditors have been loath to accept responsibility, 
and law enforcement officers are often averse to change. The answers to the 
problem lie in management awareness and in the managers’ role as moral 
pacesetters within their organizations. The audit profession, currently in 
the throes of cataclysmic change, will adapt to public expectations, and 
information will be freely exchanged by the computer-using law enforce- 
ment officers. Universitizs will research perpetrators’ motivations, their 
modus operandi, and the manner in which they can be detected—with the 
assistance of computerized data bases. 


Felix Pomeranz is Distinguished Lecturer and director of the Center for Accounting, 
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than 100 articles, many of which are at the leading edge of audit technology. His books 
include Managing Capital Budget Projects: A Preemptive Audit Approach (1984). He holds 
an M.S. from Columbia University, C. P.A. certificates from four states, and the designation 
of certified systems professional. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL SECURITY 


HE potential loss from malicious or 
negligent computer use is immense. 
Further, most computer systems are 
undergoing continual change. These 
changes increase the systems’ vulner- 
ability to fraud because security mea- 
sures tend to lag behind new technology.! 
The nature and extent of the damages 
made possible by breakdowns in security 
can be only dimly perceived. Georgette 
Bennett, in her recent book Crimewarps: 
The Future of Crime in America, es- 
timates the annual take of persons in- 
volved in street crime at $4 billion and 
that of “boardroom” and retail types at 
ten to fifty times that amount.? Similarly, 
the U.S: Chamber of Commerce reports 
that 30 percent of business failures each 


year result from the embezzlements, 


pilfering, and swindles of trusted employ- 
ees. One expert has stated that three- 
quarters of all workers become thieves 
within five years of their employment 
and that up to 8 percent steal in volume.3 
Many executives are unwilling to 
accept the possibility of computer fraud, 
although information specialists realize 
that the cost of security is far outweighed 
by the cost of mishandled computer 
information. One writer has urged execu- 
tives to ask themselves what would 
happen if the accounts payable file dis- 
appeared, if information on research 
and development projects were turned 
over to acompetitor, ifinventory records 
were falsified, if customer orders were 
lost or stolen, if subsidiaries or divisions 
falsified information, if the production 
control schedule were modified, or if tax 


1. Candy S. Gilpin, “Electronic Cheating: 
How Safe Is the Computer,” Rough Notes, 
125(4):18, 34-38 (Apr. 1982). 

2. Georgette Bennett, Crimewarps: The 
Future of Crime in America (Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday, Anchor Press, 1987), p. 104. 

3. Ibid., p. 105. 
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information were destroyed.* Put suc- 
cinctly, the function of managing infor- 
mation systems may be the most valuable 
asset of an organization.’ 

Experts agree that top management 
must take the initiative if effective preven- 
tive measures are to be instituted. Con- 
versely, the head of the Internal Affairs 
Division of a large Florida bank has said 
that, in every single case investigated by 
his division, management involvement 
or lack of management awareness helped 
to make the crime possible! 


THE DRAMA AND THE CAST 


Dramatic changes in computer afford- 
ability and technology have led to wide- 
spread household ownership of com- 
puters and to international access to 
them through telephone lines. Contempo- 
raneously, hackers have developed tech- 
niques that permit free access to phone 
lines and, therefore, to computer systems 
connected to these lines. The ability of 
one person to attack a system is thus 
multiplied by the others on the network. 
The potential for abuse and fraud is real, 
though overall costs of damage have yet 
to be determined.’ 

The list of hazards to which computers 
are exposed includes fire and physical 
damage, internal and external vandalism 
and sabotage, system invasion, interrup- 
tions of telecommunications, on- and 


4. Elizabeth Adams, “Secure or Insure,” Man- 
aging, 1982, no. 1, pp. 21-26. 

5. P. R. Hackenburg and J. E. Dugan, 
“Establishing Risk Parameters to Protect Com- 
puter Facilities,” Risk Management, 31(11):20-30 
(Nov. 1984). 

6. Henry M. Kluepfel, “Computer Security: 
Shift into High Gear,” Security Management, 
30(9):116-21 (Sept. 1986). 

7. Ian Murphy, “Aspects of Hacker Crime: 
High-Technology Tomfoolery or Theft?” Informa- 
tion Age (UK), 8(2):69-73 (Apr. 1986). 
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off-site power interruptions, facility se- 
curity breakdowns, maintenance and 
machinery breakdowns, and loss of use 
and consequential damages.® 

The list of perils is not becoming 
shorter. A recent article considers a new 
but seemingly old hazard. James C. 
Maxwell, a nineteenth-century mathe- 
matician and physicist, developed a 
theory that oscillating electrical charges 
generate electrostatic and magnetic 
forces able to penetrate most barriers. 
This theory spawned a new industry 
designed to protect information from 
compromising emissions. In 1982, a 
Dutch researcher showed that a cathode- 
ray tube display’s high-frequency emana- 
tions could be picked up in television 
bandwidths and reformed as video sig- 
nals; the extent of risk is indeterminate, 
because the phenomenon remains a 
point of contention in the industry.’ 

Bennett has made insightful comments 
concerning the “computer catastrophe”: 


Fortunately, large mainframe installations 
are compatible with security devices that can 
protect... programming... and help detect 
unauthorized entries. But, the 1 million 
minicomputer and 10 million personal com- 
puter systems on which small and medium- 
sized businesses rely, are much more vulner- 
able—and they outnumber the large systems 
by factors of two-to-one and twenty-to-one 


respectively. !0 


The situation has been aggravated by 
the decentralization of terminals and 
displays, in most cases unguided by 
headquarters’ policies or personnel. 
Law enforcement appears to have 
lagged in computerization. Bennett 


8. Hackenburg and Dugan, “Establishing 
Risk Parameters.” . 

9. Vin McClellan, “CRT Spying: A Threat to 
Corporate Security,” PC Week, 10 Mar. 1987, p. 
35. : 
10. Bennett, Crimewarps, p. 108. 


states that only two-thirds of police 
departments are using computer equip- 
ment to aid personnel deployment, long- 
term planning, and crime analysis; only 
one-tenth of the departments are said to 
use computers for fingerprint searches, 
cataloging of perpetrators’ techniques, 
organizing investigations, and tracking 
offenders. Interchange of information 
between police departments has been 
complicated by numerous differing ap- 
proaches to the formatting of data rec- 
ords and files.!! The typical absence of 
information on either the modus oper- 
andi of the. perpetrators or the manner 
of detection of the crime represents a 
crucial deficiency that should be re- 
dressed as quickly as possible. 

Of course, in addition to police depart- 
ments, the forces arrayed against male- 
factors include, first and foremost, man- 
agement, especially security management, 
and internal and external auditors, pri- 
vate security services, and regulatory 
agencies. The public has long believed 
that auditors are responsible for the 
detection of fraud and, indeed, that this 
activity is the primary purpose for their 
existence. Contrarily, it has historically 
been the position of most external and 


` some internal auditors that fraud detec- 


tion is not of great importance and that 
professional responsibilities are circum- 
scribed by considerations of materiality. 
The auditor’s view is undergoing cata- 
clysmic change, however, propelled in 
part by the growth of white-collar crime. 


TRENDS IN TECHNOLOGY 


Security measures, based on appropri- 
ate technology, should be incorporated 
into layers surrounding the asset to be 
protected. The layers are (1) physical 
countermeasures, (2) administrative 


11. Ibid., p. 240. 
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countermeasures, (3) personnel counter- 
measures, and (4) computer-technology 
countermeasures. !? State-of-the-art pro- 
tective techniques can be grouped accord- 
ingly. What follows are series of security 
measures, many involving advanced com- 
puter technology. 


Physical countermeasures 


Physical countermeasures include the 
electronic surveillance. of people and 
objects. This new surveillance technology 
differs from traditional social control in’ 
that (1) the technology is not impeded 
by distance, darkness, or physical bar- 
riers; (2) records are provided for easy 
storage, retrieval, and analysis; (3) the 
concern is with reducing risk and un- 
certainty; and (4) those under sur- 
veillance often become active partners 
in their own monitoring.!3 Comprehen- 
sive records of improved quality have 
become available, facilitating careful 
and in-depth study by corporate internal 
affairs personnel. In a somewhat dif- 
ferent vein, it has become possible to 
create integrated building management 
systems that monitor and control life 
safety, intrusion, and environmental sys- 
tems over a single cable, thereby simplify- 
ing wiring requirements. This capability 
resulted from multiplexing, the se- 
quential or simultaneous transmission 
of various pieces of information at a 
very high speed over.a common com- 
munications link.'4 It may also be more 
difficult to evade or neutralize the intru- 
sion protection wiring. 

Safes and vaults and bullet-resistant 
barriers are also among the physical 

12. Kluepfel, “Computer Security.” f 

13. Gary T. Marx, “The New Surveillance,” 
Technology Review, 88(4):43-48 (May-June 1985). 

14. Michael R. Tennefoss, “Alarm Monitoring 
with Time Division Multiplexers,” Security Man- 
agement, 29(2):37-43 (Feb. 1985). 
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countermeasures used. Sandia National 
Laboratories has had a major physical 
security program in effect for over ten 
years. The program includes identifica- 
tion of items subject to loss, assessment 
of risk, and selection of protective tech- 
niques that are of optimum effectiveness. 
Activities have ranged from component 
development and evaluation to full- 
scale system design and implementation. 
Sandia is engaged in efforts to transfer 
its technology to industry.!5 

Locks, passwords, access codes, and 
access cards are also physical counter- 
measures. Small cards may use different 
technologies, including magnetic stripe, 
magnetic dot, embedded wire, or passive 
proximity. Each technology has ad- 
vantages and disadvantages and should 
be selected on the basis of an informed 
definition of what the access-control 
system is to accomplish. The effective- 
ness of the cards depends on the protec- 
tion they are given by holders and on 
how difficult they are to forge or alter. 
Additional questions may arise as to 
whether secondary verification tech- 
niques should be used, given that such 
techniques may lengthen the access pro- 
cess considerably.!6 

Finally, physical countermeasures in- 
clude biometric security techniques. 
These allow computer users to be iden- 
tified by voice, fingerprint, hand geom- 
etry, or retinal patterns. Security is 
enhanced because access is allowed based 
not on what the person. knows but on 
who the person is. For example, the 
Ridge Reader from Fingermatrix works 


15. D. L. Caskey, Designing and Implementing 
Integrated High Security Physical Protection Sys- 
tems: The Sandia Experience (Washington, DC: 
Department of Energy, 1986). 

16. Stuart Knott, “The ABCs of Access Con- 
trol,” Security Management, 31(5):84-89 (May 
1987). : 
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by scanning a person’s fingerprint and 
using proprietary algorithms to compare 
the configurations of specific points 
along the print’s ridges with those stored 
in the system for that person.” 


Administrative countermeasures 


Most administrative countermeasures 
are designed to separate the item to be 
protected from the potential perpetrator 
and to separate both of these from the 
knowledge required for access. Adminis- 
trative measures against the misuse of 
computers include risk management ap- 
proaches, which will be discussed later 
in this article; internal control standards, 
including audit trails; backup and stor- 
age policies and disaster recovery plans; 
insurance coverage; internal and ex- 
ternal auditing; and access to security 
consultants. 


Personnel countermeasures 


Although this article focuses on tech- 
nology, security is by no means an 
entirely technological issue. The human 
factors affecting data security should be 
reflected in asystem’s design and manage- 
ment. For a data processing operation, 
security design should minimize the num- 
ber of people to be placed in a position 
of trust, as well as minimize the trust 
that should be placed in them. It is in the 
interest of the computer industry in 
general to establish a security ethic and 
to develop resources to raise the security 
awareness of the general public.!® 

Personnel countermeasures include 


17. Sam Diamond, “Biometric Security: What 
You Are and Not What You Know,” High Tech- 
nology, 7(2):54-55 (Feb. 1987). 

18. Vanagalur S. Alagar, “A Human Approach 
to the Technological Challenges in Data Security,” 
Computers and Security (Netherlands), 5(4):328- 
35 (Dec. 1986). 


comprehensive background investiga- 
tions, polygraph tests, and voice-stress 
analyses, The techniques for a compre- 
hensive background investigation are 
well known: reference checks, back- 
ground inquiries, tests for honesty or for 
inclination to fraud, polygraph tests, 
and checks with bonding companies. 
Some industrial groups have established 
data bases of persons who previously 
have been convicted of or have confessed 
to a crime. When such persons reapply 
for a position in their familiar line of 
work, a search of the data bases is 
conducted—identification of felons 
through such searches has at times ap- 
proached 1 percent. The effectiveness of 
all these screening techniques lies in the 
manner of their application. 

A man whom I will cali “Wilbur” 
sought a position as an internal auditor. 
Inso doing, Wilbur assumed the identity 
of a foreign-born audit executive. Wil- 
bur’s falsification was detected by a 
bonding company investigator who dis- 
cussed Wilbur’s physical characteristics 
with persons given as references by the 
foreign-born auditor. The most recent 
communication pertaining to Wilbur 
was an inquiry from the warden of Fort 
Leavenworth, who wanted to place his 
newly arrived charge in suitable re- 
habilitative employment. 


Computer-technology 
countermeasures 


Countermeasures effected through 
computer technology include. machine 
shutdowns after a number of unsuccess- 
ful access attempts and machine searches 
of a table of authorized transactions or 
of authorized users and of the extent of 
their authority. Authorization from a 
person with specific clearance may be 
required before a shutdown machine is 


p 
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restarted or processing resumes. Raychem 
has developed its own network manage- 
ment software program and a global 
communications network. The program 
ensures that each type of transaction is 
appropriately authorized by checking it 
against the firm’s main data bases.!9 
Another tactic related to computers 
is encryption. Encryption uses a cipher- 
ing process similar to authentication in 
which a secret key makes the result 
unique for the user. When data are 
transmitted over radio-frequency links 
of microwave towers, they are available 
to anyone who can intercept them. To 


- solve this problem, Hughes Communica- 


tions Carrier Services chose Cylink’s 
encryption hardware and software to 
secure its data transmissions.”° 
Another countermeasure is source- 
data automation. For example, firms 
are abandoning méchanical time clocks 
in favor of electronic systems that are 
comparable in price but eliminate labor 
costs and manual errors. Computerized 
units provide management with an effec- 
tive means of integrating labor reporting 
into the payroll system and of monitoring 
employee activity. Electronic time clocks 
eliminate labor-intensive tasks, prevent 
employees from punching in too early or 
too late, eliminate underpayments or 
overpayments, and forward data to a 


. payroll processor.?! 


Some specialized technology serving 
as countermeasures is related to credit 
cards and includes three-dimensional 
holograms, ultraviolet ink, fine-line print- 
ing, two-sided embossing, carbonless 


19. Ron Kopeck, “Raychem: Global Needs, 
Home-Grown Answers,” PC Week, 10 Feb. 1987, 
p. 40. 

20. Ron Kopeck, “T1 Encryption Plan Pro- 
tects Data,” PC Week, 3 Mar. 1987, p. 9.- 

21. Stan Gleich, “Electronic Time Clocks Are 
Effective Monitors,” Office, 104(1):28 (July 1986). 
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sales slips, and so-called smart cards. 
These techniques make it more difficult 
to duplicate or alter cards. Casio Micro- 
card, among others, has developed a 
smart card that embodies an integrated- 
circuit chip that can increase card se- 
curity and reduce fraud.” Another coun- 
termeasure comes from the Associated 
Credit Bureau, which keeps profiles of 
the characteristics of fraudulent credit- 
card applications. 

In the area of retail sales, électionie 
tags, point-of-sales scanners, and tele- 
vision monitors are used. A unit of On- 
site Research uses time-lapse cameras to 
monitor in-store traffic patterns and 
shoppers’ behaviors. The system can (1) 
catalog interaction between consumer 
and product; (2) chart the selection 
process; (3) evaluate point of purchase 
displays; (4) examine traffic patterns; (5) 
evaluate employee training; and (6) serve 
as part of an employee-training program.” 

Management’s challenge is to select 
from the technological tools those that 
will be the most efficient and the most 
effective. 


THE CORPORATE RESPONSE 


To address computer risk success- 
fully, management must first be com- 
mitted to protecting the company’s infor- 
mation, especially its proprietary in- 
formation and trade secrets. 


Risk management 


Companies’ protective actions, known 
collectively as risk management, are 
predicated on the theory that, to some 


22. “How Smart Cards Can Outwit the Credit 
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extent at least, unfavorable possibilities 
can be anticipated and them effects 
mitigated. Some risks can be avoided 
entirely by careful planning. Those that 
cannot be avoided must be assumed— 
which is normally done unwillingly ex- 
cept where the potential loss is deemed 
insignificant—or shifted to ancther, pos- 
sibly an insurer. Even when a company 
succeeds in shifting the risk, -t still has 
an important stake in minimizing its 
losses.24 

The key tasks are to determine the 
risk parameters, to develop a plan of 
action, to implement that plan, and to 
reevaluate it continually ir order to 
assure its viability.25 The bas-c steps are 
as follows: 


—list the potential causes of loss; 
—estimate the value of the asset or 
information to be protected; 
—identify the expected threats likely 
to cause loss; 
—for each threat, estima-e the prob- 
ability of occurrence;. 
—quantify the estimated loss; 
—determine the effectiveness of each 
technique that is to be used to 
protect the item; 
— introduce the necessarysafeguards. 
One commentator, writing in a bank- 
ing industry publication, advised bank- 
ers to focus on insurance alternatives 
involving legal liability, disaster re- 
covery, and computer secuzity. Liability 
coverage for computer thet can protect 
vendors from intentional, unlawful em- 
ployee acts that produce fimancial loss to 


24. Felix Pomeranz, Managing Capital Budget 
Projects: A Preemptive Audit Approach (New 
York: Ronald Press, John Wiler, 1984), p. 29. 

25. Hackenburg and Dugen, “Establishing 
Risk Parameters.” 

26. J. Fitzgerald, “EDP Risk Analysis for 
Contingency Planning,” EDP Audit, Control and 
Security Newsletter, Sept. 1978 pp. 1-8. 


customers; banks that provide data pro- 


cessing services were advised that they 


should consider purchasing insurance 
for data processing errors and omissions 
as a backup to the service contract.?’ 


Preemptive approaches 


Risk management is a sterling ex- 
ample of a preemptive approach, which 
incorporates the idea that management 
should improve control over operations 
before, rather than after, money has 
been lost. The audit counterpart, known 
as preemptive auditing, involves the 
evaluation of business plans, actions, 
decisions, and controls before actions 
are completed or decisions imple- 
mented.?8 Security functions represent a 
tried and proven preemptive manage- 
ment and audit application; indeed, se- 
curity should be built into the manage- 
ment information system when it is first 
installed.29 

Management must also create com- 
panywide awareness of the need for 
security. If that awareness permeates all 
levels of the organization, employees 
will introduce commonsense precautions 
likely to frustrate potential perpetrators. 
For example, modems will be switched 
off when not in use, thus precluding 
unauthorized access; passwords will be 
secured away from prying eyes; employ- 
ment contracts will specify rights to 
intellectual property; copying machines 
will be monitored on a surprise basis; 
and so forth. 


27. Marr T. Haak, “The Bank Need for DP 
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Segregation of duties 


The ground rules for protecting assets 
or information are simple. In order for 
any abuse to occur, three elements must 
be present: first, there must be an asset 
or an item of information that can be 
converted or damaged; second, there 
must be a perpetrator with the per- 
sonality makeup that inclines him or her 
to action; third, the perpetrator must 
have the knowledge to create an oppor- 
tunity for access to the item. Thus 
control approaches have long been de- 
signed to separate potential perpetrators 
from assets and from the knowledge 
needed for access. Modern technology 
can contribute significantly to the achieve- 
ment and maintenance of that separation. 

With reference to computer fraud, 
studies have shown thé need for foreclos- 
ing access opportunities by separation 
of custody of assets—or other items 
subject to conversion—from record keep- 
ing, of authorization of transactions 
from execution, and of planning from 
operations: 


Segregation of duties is an environmental 
factor that must exist for controls over 
program development, program changes, 
and access to data files to function. Duties 
should be segregated within the data process- 
ing department and between the data process- 
ing and user departments. 


. The objective of segregation of duties is to 


have different people responsible for record 
keeping, physical custody of assets and gen- 
eral supervision and authorization of transac- 
tions. The data processing department should 
be organized to segregate responsibility for 
recording transactions and handling assets. 
The department should provide for separa- ` 
tion of duties among three basic functions— 
operations, application development and 
maintenance, and data control.® 


30. Ernst & Whinney, Computer Fraud: A 
Report Presented to the National Commission on 
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Periodic checkups | 


Periodic diagnostic checkups should 
be conducted by qualified consultants to 
ensure the continuing viability of the 
risk management program, to foster 
separation of duties, to confirm that loss 
prevention controls continue to function 
as planned, and to make certain that the 
company is in a position to take ad- 
vantage of technological developments 
as they break. The idea is to keep the 
system ever responsive to changing 
needs. Stated differently, those who 
would breach security operate in a dy- 
namic fashion—business cannot afford 
static systems. 

The consultants’ review should also 
include contingency plans, fire preven- 
tion and detection, water damage pre- 
vention and detection, prevention and 


detection of damage from air-condition- 


ing failure, protection against other en- 
vironmental threats, protection against 
hostile acts, and backup practices.3! 


Analytical procedures 


Financial and operational information 
available on-line may be used to perform 
analytical procedures. Analytical pro- 
cedures must be applied with in-depth 
knowledge of the company and its busi- 
ness. The results of these procedures 
should provide clues for investigating 
relationships that depart from informed 
expectations. For example, executives. 
of a steamship firm, acting in collusion 
with stevedores, engaged in payroll 
padding and, eventually, in the unloading 
of fictitious vessels. This fraud was not 


Fraudulent Financial Reporting (Washington, 
DC: National Commission on Fraudulent Finan- 
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detected by analytical procedures, how- 
ever. The culprits had handled American 
short tons—2000 pounds per ton—but, 
unbeknown to reviewers, they reported 
British long tons, which each comprise 
2240 pounds. 

Many insurance companies have es- 
tablished in-house fraud units. The first 
line of defense is a computer that cross- 
checks claims and develops answers to 
leading questions such as: 


"1, Has the same person made several 


claims? 
. 2. Has the same item been subject 
to multiple claims? 

3. Does: the claimant hold similar 
insurance policies with several 
companies? 

4. Is the policy recently written? 

5. Are the claimants in an accident 
all being treated by the same doctor? 

6. Is the item claimed very expen- 
sive compared to the face amount of the 
policy? 

7. Did areported burglary take place 
while the claimant was on vacation? 

8. Would a person really have lost a 
sable coat on a plane bound for Hawaii? 

9. Can a person be suffering from 
an injured back if he or she was seen 
playing two hours of tennis? 

10. Was business bad for the two 
years prior to the fire that destroyed the 
claimant’s restaurant??? 


To recapitulate, the keys to successful 


corporate countermeasures include top. 


Management’s support, risk manage- 
ment techniques, periodic diagnostic 
checkups, and analytical procedures. 


THE PROFESSIONAL RESPONSE 
The white hats are starting to respond. 


32. Bennett, Crimewarps, p. 157. 


The auditors 


The audit community consists of inde- 
pendent public accountants, internal aud- 
itors, and government auditors. The 
current climate within the audit com- 
munity can be characterized as one of 
dynamic change. 

In the words of the National Commis- 
sion on Fraudulent Financial Reporting, 
“Generally Accepted Auditing Stan- 
dards ... should restate the [independent 
public accountant’s] responsibility . .. to 
take affirmative steps to assess the po- 
tential for fraudulent financial reporting 
and to design tests to provide reasonable 
assurance of detection.”33 

At the time of this writing, the na- 
tional commission’s report, just quoted, 
and contemporaneous exposure drafts 
of the American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants’ Auditing Standards 
Board were undergoing evaluation by 
the accountants’ congressional critics. It 
is hoped that the final rules will benefit 
the profession and its diverse publics. 
Technological developments will prob- 
ably enable auditors to carry out any 
expanded charge. To give but one ex- 
ample, public data bases containing vast 
libraries of information have emerged; 
these data bases make it possible to 
execute a variety of innovative auditing 
steps. One group of such steps, concern- 
ing sensitization to potential difficulties, 
would include the following: 


1. Identify significant legal actions— 
civil, criminal, or regulatory—to which 
the client, or his or her executives, may 
have been subject. 


2. Inquire into information that may. 


point to insolvency; examples include 


33. National Commission on Fraudulent Finan- 
cial Reporting, Draft Report (New York: American 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants, Apr. 
1987), pp. 8-9. 
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negative trends, default on-loan agree- 
ments, arrearages in dividends, denial of 
credit from suppliers, noncompliance 
with statutory capital requirements, and 
so forth. 

3. Review filings with regulatory agen- 
cies for the names of related parties and 
for other entities in which officers and di- 
rectors have ownership or other interests. 

4. Refer to financial publications for 
the identities of unfamiliar customers or 
for the identities of other parties to 
transactions of questionable merit. 

The expectation that on-line data 
bases will be useful to auditors is based 
on the presumption that repeat offenders 


` are fond of iterating their modus oper- 


andi. Charles Harper, who directs the 
Securities and Exchange Commission’s 
South Florida office, says, “You tell me 
the ‘M.O.,’ and I'll give you the name of 
the culprit.” 

Second, auditors may use information 
available on-line to perform analytical 
procedures using external or internal 
information. For example, an external 
review might involve a comparison of 
the client’s financial or operational per- 
formance to others in his or her industry, 
with significant variations subject to 
investigation. 

Third, on-line data bases may enable 
the auditor to verify management’s judg- 
ments independently, thereby heading 
off audit failures involving management 
or financial fraud. The importance of 
management judgments is reflected in a 


study by the Securities and Exchange . 


Commission concerning surprise write- 
offs. These write-offs were classified as 
follows: asset impairments, plant clos- 
ings and restructurings, write-downs and 
write-offs of investments, and write- 
downs and write-offs of goodwill.+4 Op- 
portunities for independent auditor veri- 


34. Dov Fried et al., “Surprise Writeoffs— 
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fication include the following: 


1. With respect to accounts receiv- 
able, review the adequacy of allowance 
for doubtful accounts vis-a-vis others in 
the industry; review open sales commit- 
ments, in light of industry conditions, in 
asearch for possible losses; evaluate cus- 
tomer credit-worthiness. s 

2. With respect to inventories, review 
the nature of items in light of market 
forecasts and economic conditions; as- 
sess carrying values for obsolete or slow- 
moving articles, considering market con- 
ditions, ‘customer preferences, changes 
in selling prices, capacity inthe industry, - 
and changing technology. 

3. Concerning property, plant, and 
equipment, compare the client’s policies 
to others in the industry with respect to 
depreciation and amortization, carrying 
values, write-offs, and maintenance; de- 
termine whether the industry has experi- 
enced idle capacity, abandoned prop- 
erty, or property held for sale. 

4. Regarding investments, develop 
data for appropriate valuation of re- 
stricted securities, nonmarketable securi- 
ties, or other investments that may have 
suffered impaired values; with respect to 
joint ventures, check the treatment to 
the partner’s books. 

5. Concerning goodwill, identify dis- 
positions of major parts of the business 
to identify possible declines in value. 

6. With respect to contingencies, de- 
velop estimates in light of economic 
conditions, settled litigation, and govern- 
ment regulations; check for open regula- 
tory actions, fines; or assessments. 

Further observations seem appro- 
priate. To begin with, technology enables 
members of far-flung audit teams to be 
in constant communication with each 


Financial Reporting, Disclosure, and Analysis,” 
cited in National Commission on Fraudulent 
Financial Reporting, Draft Report, p. 107. 
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other. Thus suspicious findings can be 
discussed on a real-time basis, and audit 
programs can be revised immediately. 
Also, as noted, auditing is more likely to 
become increasingly preemptive. Further- 
more, it is likely that the auditor of the 
future will be required to attest to the 
system and its‘controls, as well as to the 
data processed; the precursor of this 
development can be seen in some public 
accountants’ reports on computer soft- 
ware. These circumstances will combine 
to foster technological advances in 
auditing. f 


The lawyers 


The legal profession, too, is being 
affected by technological developments, 
with effects paralleling those on audi- 
tors. Almost every law firm has some 
form of specialization in computer law. 
Lawyers engaged in this form of practice 
list the following as concerns: hacking, 
patent disputes, privacy, warranties, and 
product liabilities.35 
, The new technology has generated an 
array of related sociolegal issues. An 
indication of the problems may be 
gleaned by reference to the following 
matters, which appear to require 
clarification. 


Ambiguous laws relating to computer 
crime. Many hackers who gain access to 
computer information without authoriza- 
tion will avoid criminal charges because 
of legal technicalities. The difficulty in 
prosecuting these cases stems from the 
many conflicting theft and computer- 
trespassing laws throughout individual 
states.36 On the national level, the Coun- 


35. James Connolly, “Pat>nt Disputes, Hack- 
ing Major DP Law Issues in '85,” Computer 
World, 21 Jan. 1985, pp. 14-15. 

36. Ibid. 


terfeit Access Device and Computer 
Fraud and Abuse Act of 1985 prescribes 
punishments for crimes involving federal 
computers, but there are defects or gaps 
in federal legislation overall. 


Privacy. Given the geometric increase 
in types of electronic dossiers and given 
the modest protective legislation on the 
books, the climate for protection of 
information privacy does not appear 
favorable in the United States. First, 
there is no clear definition of what 
constitutes personal information. Sec- 
ond, many types of information are not 
covered by statutory protection. Third, 


no constitutional procedures exist for — 


guaranteeing the accuracy and integrity 
of stored information.3” 


Electronic surveillance and civil lib- 
erty. The Office of Technology Assess- 
ment has prepared a report that, inter 
alia, deals with current and prospective 
use by federal agencies of surveillance 
technologies and with the interaction of 
technology and public law in the area of 
electronic surveillance. Special attention 
has been given to the balancing of civil 
liberties and investigative interests. The 
report includes suggested amendments to 
existing public law to eliminate gaps and 
ambiguities in current legal protection.%8 


Technology transfer. The Defense 
Advanced Research Projects Agency is 
concerned with technology transfer. All 
of the agency’s contractors are also 
security conscious, but few, if any, are 
able to propose viable relief measures. 
There is a general fear that new restric- 
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tions on communication within the agen- 
cy’s network could reduce creativity and 


productivity and might thus have a net ` 


negative effect on the nation’s standing 
as a technology leader. 9 

In a similar vein, the Information 
Industry Association told: the govern- 
ment that the new category of “sensitive, 
but not classified” information, and the 
use of the category, are confusing, 
threaten freedom of speech, and may 
have chilling effects on research, tech- 
nological development, and business 
processes.“ 


Encryption standards. The Office of 


Technology Assessment invited com- 
puter industry vendors and consultants 
to discuss the power of the National 
Security Agency to establish encryption 


standards in both public and private - 


sectors. Little consensus was achieved; 
rather, there was an expectation that the 
Congress might challenge the administra- 
tion on security issues.4! 


The police 


Technology is also starting to have a 
more pervasive effect on the nation’s 


police departments. As Bennett writes: — 


Effective [police] resource management means . 


maximum prevention, detection, and appre- 
hension with minimum danger. . . . It also 
means that . . . cops must be savvy in the 
ways of microcircuits and sophisticated 
accounting. 


39. Ronald G. Havelock and David S. Busb- ' 


neli, “Technology Transfer at the Defense Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency: A Diagnostic 
Analysis” (Manuscript, Technology Transfer Study 
Center, George Mason University, 1985). 

40. Bill Dooley, ““Unsecrets’ Data Curbs 
Worry ITA,” MIS Week, 23 Feb. 1987, p. 1. 

41. Vin McClellan, “Data Security Policy 
under the Spotlight,” Digital Review, 12 Jan. 
1987, p. 78. 
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In the future, police resources will be more 
mechanical and electronic than human. Com- 
puter-assisted information processing, elec- 
tronic surveillance, advanced lie detectors, 
biochemical forensic tests, and nonlethal 
weapons will alter. the methodology of law 
enforcement. 

Our most innovative crime-fighting strat- 
egies are predicated on free-flowing intelli- 
gence... . It takes information to connect 
geographically remote crimes. ... The FBI’s 
magnificent psychological profiling program 
... would not [work] without information. 4? 


CLOSING THOUGHTS 


The potential loss from malicious or 
negligent computer .use is immense. 
Further, numerous innovative tech- 
nology-based techniques have been de- 
veloped, many with positive implications 
for security. Nevertheless, the response 
of the good guys to the security problem 
has been slow and diffused. There has 
been a lack of awareness in many corpora- 
tions, accompanied by an absence ‘of 
risk management. Until just recently, 
auditors did not accept responsibility 
for the detection of even material fraud. 

The data processing industry should 
adopt a security ethic and build greater 
security into its products. Universities 
should stress research into the origins 
and causes of fraudulent acts, based‘on 
an analysis of techniques of perpetration 
and methods of detection; a comprehen- 
sive national data base incorporating 
these concerns represents one important 
aspect of such an effort. 

In the final analysis, however, the 
problem will be solved only by those 
managements that conduct business ac- 
cording to the golden rule and that set 
an example for the members of their 
organizations. 


42. Bennett, Crimewarps, pp. 238-39. 
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Personnel Selection in the 
Private Security Industry: 
More than a Résumé 


By IRA A. LIPMAN 


ABSTRACT: Private security is charged with protecting both assets and ; 

_ people—employees, customers, vendors, even passers-by. This re- ` 
sponsibility cannot be met without security officers who are honest, 
trustworthy, law-abiding, and psychologically stable. To guarantee a 
superior security force, the most stringent screening methods are required. s 
The responsible private security company will use the best means of : 
ensuring that its security guards, as well as all its employees, are of the , 
highest quality. Those means include.a combination of background checks, ia 
polygraph examinations, checks of criminal records, and drug tests. In ` 
addition, a psychological test should be administered to ensure that the `.. 
person hired is not placed in the wrong job. Recent trends—social, 
demographic, and legislative—are making the selection process increasingly 

- difficult. As a result, the quality of service provided by the industry as a 
whole will likely decline in the near future. 


Ira A. Lipman is the founder and president of Guardsmark, Inc., the sixth largest security 
service company in the United States. He is chairman of the executive committee of the - 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency. He received an honorary LL.D. from John 
Marshall University in 1970. He is the author of How to Protect Yourself from Crime and 
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HE issue of what constitutes per- 
missible personnel selection meth- 
ods is critical to the private security 
industry. With more than 1.1 million 
security officers protecting the assets of 
American institutions and the welfare of 
employees and nonemployees alike,! the 
issue is also critical to American society 
in general. 
Incidents of security guards’ com- 
mitting crimes are legion, although 


studies do not seem to be available to . 


determine if security personnel are ac- 
tually more felonious than meat cutters 
or truck drivers. The nation’s press 
certainly shows an interest in crimes 
committed by guards. Perhaps it is the 
irony of guards’ violating what they are 
paid to protect that attracts the atten- 
tion. Whatever the case, it is disturbing 
that so many who are hired to protect 
property either destroy it or steal it; that 
those especially trusted betray that trust; 
that those employed to exercise prudence 
are so often psychologically unbalanced. 

The private security industry has a 
pervasive, if usually unnoticed, effect on 
public life-styles. We encounter private 
security personnel many times through- 
out'the day and many more times than 
we see police officers. Apartment build- 
ings,’ grocery stores, airports, sports 
stadia, office buildings, department 
stores, neighborhoods, factories, col- 
leges, and courtrooms all rely on private 
security. The public should be able to 
rely on the honesty, probity, and pro- 
fessionalism of the private security of- 
ficers who touch their lives at so many 
points. Unfortunately, that is too often 
not the case. Far too many security 
guards are unprofessional, dishonest, or 


1. William C. Cunningham and Todd H. 
Taylor, Private Security and Police in America 
(Portland, OR: Chancellor Press, 1985), p. 113. 
This study is commonly referred to as The Hall- 
crest Report. 


psychotic, and far too many of these 
same dangerous individuals are armed. 

A depiction of the private security 
officer as a psychotic who is armed and 
on the lookout for someone upon whom 
to exercise his or her authority would, 
however, be a caricature of the industry. 
Most security officers are hardworking, 
dedicated, careful individuals who take 
preat pride in their chosen profession. 
Characterizing the average security of- 
ficer as “an aging white male who is 
poorly educated and poorly paid”? is 
misleading; it is rather like saying that 
the man with one foot in a block of ice 
and the other in boiling water is quite 


_ comfortable on the average. 


The true picture is quite different 
from the stereotype ofthe doddering 
pensioner guarding the local public li- 
brary. Many security officers are college 
educated, highly professional, and well 
trained in security procedures. They 
handle volatile or potentially volatile 


„situations with finesse and intelligence; 


they are trained in’ cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation, basic fire-fighting tech- 
niques, and loss-prevention measures; 
and they use highly sophisticated security 
equipment. 

The responsibility of security officers 
to protect both assets and persons re- 
quires the use of the strictest personnel- 
screening methods available to private 
security firms. All of the screening meth- 
ods are, controversial to a greater or 
lesser extent. It must be remembered 
that, in the case of any particular position 
that is open, there are no fewer than four 

2. James S. Kakalik and Sorrel Wildhorn, 
The Private Police Industry: Its Nature and Extent, 
vol. 2(Santa Monica, CA: The Rand Corporation, 
1972), p. 67. Guardsmark, Inc., is atypical of the 
industry in many ways, but the following statistics 
may be enlightening. Of its guard force, 10 percent 
have college degrees and 25 percent have attended 


college; 20 percent are female, and over 42 percent 
are minorities. The average age is.34. 
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interested parties:` the applicant, the 
private security firm, the company pur- 
chasing the security firm’s services, and 
that company’s customers and employ- 
ees. The applicant deserves a fair oppor- 
tunity based on his or her record and 
character. The private security firm needs 
to hire the best available candidate. The 
company whose assets and employees 
the prospective guard will protect has 
the right to expect honesty, prudence, 
and professionalism. The employees and 
customers of, or visitors to, that com- 
pany’s facilities have the right to be 
protected or at least not harmed by the 
guard. The rights of an applicant must, 
ofcourse, be weighed fairly, but they are 
counterbalanced by the rights of industry 
and the public. 


SCREENING METHODS 


All screening methods involve privacy 
issues as well as questions of fairness 
and reliability. A balance must be main- 
tained between the rights of the applicant 
and the needs of the private security 
industry. 


Background checks 


The most basic selection method in- 
volves comparing the claims made by an 
applicant to the reality as pieced together 
from references and records of employ- 
ment, education, and military service. It 
is surprising how many applicants lie on 
their application forms, and even more 
surprising that many private security 
firms fail to conduct more than a cursory 
background investigation. It is under- 
standable that applicants strive to pre- 
sent themselves in the most flattering 
light, but outright prevarication is a 
different matter and is relatively easy to 
uncover. For example, it takes no great 
investigative wizardry to call a university 
to confirm that an applicant has actually 
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earned the degree as he or she asserts. 


Other major claims are just as easy to 
verify, including military service and 
type of discharge; previous employers, 
titles, and dates of employment; and 
awards. These facts represent only the 
bare bones of a character, however. To 
put flesh on this skeleton, to create a 
view of thé whole person, personal evalua- 
tions are required. 

References can be severely limited as 


` sources of information for two main 


reasons. First, the references are selected 
by the applicant. They are more likely 
than not to paint a glowing picture of 
the applicant or they would not have 
been given as references. The second, 
and increasingly important, reason is 
the tendency of previous employers, 
because of potential legal liability, to 
reveal nothing about the applicant’s job 
performance, whether good, bad, or 
indifferent. A good investigation will go 
beyond the personnel clerk to interviews 
with former supervisors and fellow em- 
ployees who are more likely to yield 
solid information. The best source is 
often a former supervisor who is no 
longer with the company. 

A detailed background investigation 
will also include a check of consumer 
credit reporting agencies and interviews 
with neighbors. An applicant who is 


‘financially irresponsible or heavily in 


debt would be a bad risk for a position 
as security guard. An applicant who is 
involved in altercations in his or her 
neighborhood might be likely to allowa 
disturbance at a protected facility to 
escalate out of control. 


Polygraph tests 


Space limitations do not permit an 
extended analysis of the controversy 
surrounding the use of the polygraph. 
The private security industry finds it 
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essential, as does the presidert of the ` 


United States, the Department of De- 
fense, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(FBI), the National Security Agency, 
and police departments across the country. 

Critics of the polygraph test claim 
that it is not scientific, that it is not 
foolproof, and that interpretation of its 
results is a matter of subjective judg- 
ment. But that is precisely the nature of 
personnel decision making. However 
much personnel specialists try to apply 
rigor to their evaluations, the ultimate 
decision to choose one person over 
another is a subjective one. 

The polygraph is a diagnostic tool 
and not a panacea. The results of a 
polygraphic examination must pe weighed 
along with all the other information 
gathered about an applicant. Hiring 
decisions should never be made solely 
on the basis of what the polygraph 
indicates. If an applicant evinces physio- 
logical reactions to certain questions— 
for example, questions about previous 
thefts or drug use—those reactions are 
signals to the skilled polygrapher and 
personnel manager to probe further. 
The applicant might have something to 


hide, or he or she simply might have a ` 


tender conscience and an overactive 
imagination. Some people feel no guilt 
no matter how vicious a crime they have 
committed, while others feel guilt if they 
have only thought of committing even a 
minor crime. 

The polygraph is also an excellent 
tool for verifying information that has 
been volunteered on the 2mployment 
application. For various reasons, the 
background investigation might have 
failed to find support for an applicant’s 
claims, particularly with regard to pre- 
vious job performance and respon- 
sibilities. Former supervisors simply 


might not be available for comment, or 
they might adamantly refuse to depart 
from the company policy of providing 
nothing beyond dates of employment 
and title. 

The polygraph can help a personnel 
manager decide if an applicant is lying 
about previous employment or if he or 
she is simply enhancing in a common 
and generally acceptable manner the 
responsibilities of a previous job. A 
former mail room clerk who says he was 
responsible for internal communications 
might not be lying but merely following 
the advice of some book on how to write 
a résumé. 

Another important quality of the 
polygraph resides in its value as a de- 
terrent. This works in two ways. Many 
potential applicants who’ know they 
could not pass a polygraphic examina- 
tion given by a private security firm seek 
employment elsewhere. Deterrence also 
affects new hires, who are impressed 
with the employer’s strict quality stan- 
dards and willingness to incur extra 
expense to maintain those standards. 


Drug testing 


Because the topic of drug testing is 
covered elsewhere in this volume, it can 
be passed over here with just a note on 
the use of drug testing in the selection 
process. More and more companies are 
testing all applicants for drug use, a 
trend that will not subside in the foresee- 
able future. The need for such testing is 
clear, given the pervasive spread of 
illegal drugs in American society. 

The claim has recently been advanced 
with regard to the drug-testing contro- 
versy that what an employee does on his 
or her own time is none of the employer’s 
business as long as job performance is 
not affected adversely. For example, if it 
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cannot be shown that using cocaine on 
Friday night lowers the user’s efficiency 
and productivity on the following Mon- 
day, then the employer has no legiti- 
mate interest in the user’s personal drug 
habits. 

If that argument has any validity 
when applied to other industries, it 
certainly has none for private security. 
Willingness to break the law and risk 
addiction, job loss, reputation, and 


family welfare for the sake of a temporary: 


sense of euphoria is something less than 
an ideal profile for a security officer. 
Perhaps there is no correlation between 
the quality of private life and the main- 
tenance of high professional standards 
in some professions, but there must be in 
security. The Jekyll-Hyde type of char- 
acter who can uphold the law during the 
week and break it only during off-hours 
is not the kind of person we want guard- 
ing our nuclear installations, hospitals, 
banks, and pharmaceutical companies. 
A troubling aspect of drug testing is 
that job applicants will be tested on an 
entirely different basis from that for 
current employees. Few companies will 
try to dismiss an employee who fails a 
drug test—that is, tests positive for the 
presence of drugs—without confirming 
the results with a more sophisticated 
test. Employees have legal recourse that 
is not available to applicants, and com- 
panies will want to ensure a tight case so 
as not to leave themselves vulnerable to 
lawsuits. Applicants, however, lack any 
redress. Undoubtedly, an applicant will 
never know that he or she failed the drug 


test. Because false positives can result. 


from the use of aspirin substitutes, anti- 
biotics, diet pills, nasal decongestants, 
cold medicines, and prescriptions contain- 
ing codeine, many applicants will be 
unfairly deprived of work opportunities. 
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Psychological testing ` 


The profile of an applicant or new 
hire cannot be considered complete with- 
out the results of a psychological test, 
such as the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory (MMPI). Widely ac- 
cepted and used, the MMPI consists of 
566 questions that are designed to mea- 
sure facets of personality. The test is gen- 
erally acknowledged as the most objec- 
tive means of assessing psychopathology. 

The MMPI is particularly useful for 
security service applications, where de- 
termining risk factors is essential. An 
antisocial or aggressive personality type 
might be a fine candidate for The Dirty 
Dozen but not for a private security 
officer. An untold number of vicious 
and violent crimes are committed every 
year by guards, both armed and un- 
armed, who would never have passed 
the MMPI had they been required to 
take it. 

The MMPI cannot currently be used 
for personnel selection, but it can be 
very useful in evaluating new hires for 
placement purposes. 


Criminal records 


It is not known how many security 
officers currently employed have crim- 
inal records. Judging from the number 
of cases in which a security guard com- 
mits a crime and is only subsequently 
found to have a criminal record, there 
are a good many. It is easy to understand 
why criminals would seek out positions 
in the security field. It is more difficult, 
however, to see how some security firms 
could be so irresponsible as to hire 
applicants without conducting a thor- 
ough check for past criminal activity. 

The need for vigilance is constant. In 
the early 1970s, the owner of a security 
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service firm informed the Pennsylvania 


legislature that he had to let go approx- - 


imately 10 percent of his new hires after 
criminal records were discovered. A 
decade later, New York State checked 
over 33,000 applicants’ fingerprint cards 


for private security firms and found that . 


around 10 percent had either an arrest 
or a conviction record.4 The New York 
Investigation Commission found that 
two-thirds of the security guards working 
in the state in 1980 had arrest records.‘ 


It might be thought that checking a. 


person’s criminal record would be an 
easy matter. Unfortunately, that is not 


the case. The system is inefficient and- 


bureaucratic, and the check is time- 
consuming. 

An effective criminal record check 
must be conducted on both the state and 
the national levels. In a typical search, a 
request is first made of the state, which 
checks its records and then sends the 
request on to the FBI. The FBI checks 
its own records as well as those of states 
that have sent their records to the FBI’s 
Identification Division. The FBI requires 
the search to include fingerprint identifi- 
cation. The fingerprints are matched 
against the federal files and the state files 
that have been forwarded to the FBI. 
Any information uncovered at the FBI 
is then routed back to the state agency 
that initiated the search. The state agency 
in turn informs the private security firm 
of whether the applicant should be dis- 
qualified from holding a security position. 

The FBI search can take two or three 
weeks, and the states vary greatly in 


3. Milton Lipson, On Guard: The Business 
of Private Security (New York: New York Times 
Books, Quadrangle, 1975), p. 87. 
` 4, Security Letter, 1 Nov. 1984. 

5, Selwyn Raab, “Growing Security-Guard 
Industry under Scrutiny,” New York Times, 4 
June 1984. : 
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their response time, which can extend 
up to six months. During this long 
process, the applicant has often become 
a provisional security officer—trained, 
uniformed, perhaps armed, and assigned 
to a facility. 

This brief summary of the process 
does not convey the complexities and 
variations that exist. There is little uni- 
formity among the states with regard to 
policies, procedures, costs, and length of 
delay. That convicted felons can be 
trusted security officers for even a month 
before their records are discovered is a 
situation that is both absurd and fraught 
with danger. 

Criminal justice agencies conduct 
their own on-line searches via the 
National Crime Information Center tele- 
communications lines. In addition, 
twenty states participate in the Inter- 
state Identification Index (III), a “na- 
tional automated criminal history record 
exchange system.” The ILI is basically a 
data base that contains personal identifi- 
cation information but does not contain 
full criminal records. Instead, the system 
indicates where those records are lo- 
cated. The lack of uniformity across 
state statutes regarding access to crim- 
inal records by private security firms, 
however, effectively prevents state agen- 
cies from using the II for such searches. 

Nevertheless, there is hope for access 
to the III. A proposal made in 1986 by 
SEARCH Group, Inc., a nonprofit na- 
tional consortium for justice informa- 
tion, would give responsible state agen- 
cies access to the IJI for non-criminal- 
justice purposes, such as licensing and 
employment. States would no longer 
need to duplicate their files for transmis- 


6. “Proposed National Policy for Utilizing 
the Interstate Identification Index for Access to 
Criminal History Records for Noncriminal Justice 
Purposes” (SEARCH Group, Inc., 1986). 
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sion to the Identification Division, and 
the centralized state files now there 
would be returned to the states. 

The states would remain in control of 


their criminal history records, the dissem- - 


ination of those records, and the kinds 
of records—convictions, arrests, arrests 
still pending disposition, and so on— 
that could be disseminated. Criminal 
justice inquiries would still receive prior- 
ity over non-criminal-justice inquiries, 
but for private security firms, the pro- 
posed changes would promise enhanced 
efficiency and fewer delays in qualifying 
applicants for security positions. 


With all these methods? of personnel ` 


screening at the disposal of private se- 
curity firms, why are so many security 
guards unstable, dangerous, and proven 
criminals? 

A primary reason is that “state govern- 
ment regulation of private security can 
best be described as haphazard, frag- 


mented and of little value.”8 As The . 


Hallcrest Report, a major study of the 
industry, gently states, “The legislative 
provisions . . . do not appear stringent.”? 
As of 1983, only 9 states required a 
fingerprint check of state criminal rec- 
ords and 5 required a check of FBI 
records for an applicant seeking a license 
to operate a private security firm. A 
copy of an applicant’s criminal record 
was required by 15 states. In 29 states, a 
successful applicant could not have a 
felony conviction on his or her record. 
Some minimum level of training was 


7, Other tools are also used for screening in 

-the private security industry, notably pencil-and- 

paper honesty tests and voice-stress analysis. 
Neither has received widespread acceptance. 

8. Arthur J. Bilek, John C. Klotter, and R. 
Keegan Federal, Legal Aspects of Private Security 
(Cincinnati, OH: Anderson, 1981), p. 37. 

9. Cunningham and Taylor, Private Security, 
p. 84. 
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required by only 16 states.!° Many states 
that require criminal-record checks of 
owners of private security firms have no 
such requirement concerning guards. 

The lack of stringent regulation and 
licensing requirements creates not only 
ease of entry for new companies but also 
an inclination on the part of companies 
to cut.corners on personnel selection 
costs. The industry has traditionally 
been characterized by low margins, and 
most government contracts must by law 
be awarded to the lowest bidder. Control 
of expenses is therefore a necessity. The 
screening procedures previously de- 
scribed, however, though necessary for 
any private security company that de- 
mands excellence, are expensive. The 
total cost of screening one applicant can 
run into hundreds of dollars. 

Low margins in the industry also 
necessitate generally low wage rates, 
particularly for companies that pursue 
low-bid contracts. The lower the wage 
rate, the lower the educational level and 
experience of the labor pool from which 
that employer can draw. Marginal person- 
nel, little screening, and minimal or no 
training are a combination that is not 
conducive to excellence in security 
services. i 


FUTURE TRENDS 


While recent years have seen some 
improvement in state regulation and 
licensing requirements, two major trends 
will make raising the general quality of 
private security forces more difficult. 

The first trend is demographic. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics projects that 
the number of 16- to 24-year-olds who 
enter the labor force in 1995 will be 10 


10. Charles- Buikema and Frank Horvath, 
“Security Regulation: A State-by-State Update,” 
Security Management, Jan. 1984, pp. 40-41. 
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percent less than the number in 1987. At 
the same time, the number of jobs will 
grow by more than 10 percent,!! and 
labor-intensive industries will show the 
greatest growth.!2 As a result, private 
security firms will find it increasingly 
difficult to recruit the best-qualified 
candidates. In addition, the seller’s mar- 
ket will lead to general wage -rate in- 
creases as businesses vie to fill their 
empty positions. If companies that hire 
contract security services refuse to accept 
rate increases, private security firms will 
be forced to employ less-qualified people 
who cannot command higher wages. 
Even as the quality of private security 
begins to suffer from the mismatch 
between demographics and job growth, 
other trends make the problem worse. 
The District of Columbia and 12 states 
had bans on using the polygraph for 
preemployment purposes as of August 
1987, and the ban may have become 
national by the time this article is pub- 
lished. A bill has passed the U.S. House 
of Representatives that prohibits the use 
of the polygraph in the private sector, 
with the exceptions of the drug industry 
and the contract private security in- 
dustry. A bill was introduced in the U.S. 
Senate that would prohibit the use of all 
polygraphs in the private sector except 
for specific polygraph exams; this bill 
would effectively prohibit preemploy- 
ment screening. The fear of liability on 
the part of employers is making it increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain evaluations of 
applicants’ past job performance. Pri- 
vacy laws have already sealed off bank 
and medical records. In addition, proof 
of graduation from high school no longer 


11. “Help Wanted: America Faces an Era of 
Worker Scarcity That May Last to the Year 2000,” 
Business Week, 10 Aug. 1987, p. 49. 

12. Ibid., p. 50. 


provides assurance of literacy and other 
basic skills. 

For the private security industry, the 
paramount need is for honest, stable, 
qualified security personnel who can be 
relied on to carry out their respon- 
sibilities in a professional and dedicated 
manner. To acquire such a work force, 
stringent screening methods are essen- 
tial. Such a work force is important, as 
American business and society increas- 
ingly depend on private security for 
protection against and prevention of 
crime. 

The continuing tension in American 
life between the rights of the individual 
and those of society, or between those of 
the applicant or employee and those of 
the employer, is evident in the matter of 
private security personnel selection. 
There is clearly a societal interest in ensur- 
ing that an individual’s rights to privacy 
and fair employment practices are de- 
fended. New social and technological de- 
velopments will continue to renew the 
tension between the interested parties. 
Protection of privacy will be challenged 
by the surge in cases of acquired immune 
deficiency syndrome!3 and by break- 
throughs in genetics that are imminent. !4 

It could well be that a marked lowering 
of the general quality of private security 
in the near future will lead to greater 
public and legislative demands that pri- 
vate security firms be enabled, or even 
required, to use the most stringent screen- 
ing methods available. 


13. See Lindsey Gruson, “Privacy of AIDS 
Patients: Fear Infringes on Sanctity,” New York 
Times, 30 July 1987. 

14. For discussion of some of the ethical 
quandaries posed by genetic breakthroughs, see 
Robert Bazell, “Gene of the Week,” New Republic, 
23 Mar. 1987, pp. 13-14; Sandra Blakeslee, “Ge- 
netic Discoveries Raise Painful Questions,” New 
York Times, 21 Apr. 1987. 
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An Overview 
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ABSTRACT: The circumstances in which a private security guard com- 
pany will be held monetarily liable to victims of criminal acts by third 
parties are examined. The standard of care imposed upon private security 
companies by general legal principles throughout the United States is 
identified as well as those classes of persons to whom such a duty is owed. 
Several common-law principles that mitigate the imposition of any liability 
imposed upon private security firms are also noted. 
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T is, of course, wholly unremarkable 

to recognize that itis vital that American 
industry maintain adequate security 
against both internal and external unlaw- 
fulness. Losses from armed robbery, 
burglary, arson, vandalism, shoplifting, 
industrial and foreign espionage, and 
employee theft cannot only cripple an 
individual enterprise! but hamper the 
national economy as well.? Losses in 
productivity resulting from illegal drug 
use and assaults by fellow employees or 
third parties are similarly staggering.’ 

It is somewhat more noteworthy that 
business losses from such acts ere increas- 
ing dramatically and, according to the 
Department of Commerce, have reached 


“epidemic levels.”4 In respoase to this 


rapid growth, industry is increasing its 
use of private security guard companies 
to prevent these losses from occurring or 
at least to minimize them. 

In addition to assisting in minimizing 
these losses, however, the introduction 
of private security guards into the work- 
place raises its own set of potential 
problems for American industry. Simply 
by increasing the number of persons 


1. A 1983 study by the Department of Com- 
merce concluded that approximately 30 percent of 
all business failures annually are the result of 
employee theft. See U.S., Congress, House, Sub- 
committee on Education and Labor, Polygraphs 
in the Workplace: The Use of “Lie Detectors” in 
Hiring and Firing: Hearings on H.R. 1524 and 
H.R. 1924, 99th Cong., Ist sess. 1985, p. 331 
(hereinafter cited as Polygraph Hearings). 

2. Employee theft alone, for example, costs 
business $40 billion per year. Retail consumer 
prices are 10-15 percent higher to cover such 
internal losses. See Polygraph Hearings, p. 305. 
Successful foreign espionage, naturally, injures 
U.S. national security as well as the economy. 

3. According to the Alcohol, Drug Abuse and 
Mental Health Administration, Jost productivity 
in 1986 resulting from alcohol and drug abuse was 
approximately $100 billion. 

4. Polygraph Hearings, p. 331. 


with authorized access to business prop- 
erty, the potential for internal theft is 
concomitantly increased. Similarly, un- 
authorized or excessive acts by security 
guards in pursuit of their stated objec- 
tive, crime prevention, can, through 
imposition of legal liability and dis- 
astrous public relations, detrimentally 
affect the businesses they are assigned to 
protect.5 

Because a private security guard com- 
pany is vicariously liable for such un- 
authorized or excessive acts by its employ- 
ees,® the business should be able to 
recoup from its retained guard company 
all tangible losses suffered as the proxi- 
mate result of the guard’s unlawful acts.’ 
Moreover, in light of valid social policies 
and a long history supporting the doc- 


5. Such unauthorized or excessive acts by 
security guards are not limited to particular in- 
dustries or to geographic regions. Rather, they 
occur across the board due to poor judgment in 
selecting the private security guard company, over- 
dependence on armed security guards, or just bad 
luck. For example, in a Miami bank, a recently 
hired security guard, without warning or provoca- 
tion, shot and killed a fellow guard. Although the 
killer was declared incompetent to stand trial and 
was committed to a state mental hospital, the 
victim’s widow sued the bank, alleging that, 
because the bank knew, or should have known, of 
the killer’s mental instability, her husband’s death 
was the result of the bank’s negligence in hiring the 
killer for armed guard duty. Rather than risk a 
jury award in excess of $1.5 million, the bank paid 
$300,000 to settle the suit. Wall Street Journal, 30 
Apr. 1987, p. 25. An enterprise can, and should, 
attempt to minimize the potential for such in- 
stances by retaining only private security guard 
companies of the highest quality, ones that utilize 
the most advanced methods, such as psychological 
testing, in screening and assigning their employees. 
Similarly, the use of security guards who are 
armed should be kept to an absolute minimum. 

6. William Prosser et al., Prosser and Keeton 
on Torts, 5th ed. (St. Paul, MN: West, 1984), pp. 
505-6. 

7. Due to a business’ difficulty in proving 
the amount of damages it suffered as a result of 
any adverse public relations from such an incident, 
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trine of vicarious liability, one could 
not argue that the private security guard 
company should escape legal liability in 
such circumstances. 

There are, however, more difficult 


and troubling questions ‘regarding the 


legal liability that may be, and often is, 
imposed upon a security guard com- 
pany. For example, suppose that during 
an armed robbery of aconvenience store 
to which one private security guard is 
assigned, a customer of the store is shot 
and seriously injured. Is the security 
guard company liable for all damages 
the customer suffers? 

As with most, if not all, legal ques- 
tions, the answer is simply, “It depends.” 
There are various circumstances in which 
a private security guard company will be 
held liable for the criminal acts of third 
parties. First, the standard of care that 
the law imposes upon a private security 
guard company retained to provide se- 
curity to a particular establishment must 
be explored. Then the circumstances in 
which the law imposes monetary liability 
on a person or enterprise for the criminal 
acts of others must be examined. As 
unfortunate as it may be, a security 
guard company will often be held liable 
for the criminal acts of third parties. 


THE STANDARD OF CARE 
IMPOSED UPON A PRIVATE 
SECURITY GUARD COMPANY 


It is generally well settled? that a 
business owes a nondelegable duty to its 


such losses may go unrecompensed. See generally 


Dan Dobbs, Remedies (St. Paul, MN: West, 
1973), pp. 150-57. 

8. Prosser et al., Prosser and Keeton on 
Torts, p. 500. : 

9. Because the law with regard to the issues 
discussed herein may vary from state to state, this 
article must confine its scope to the principles set 
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employees,!° contractors, employees of 
its contractors, and customers to provide 
a reasonably safe environment, consider- 
ing the nature of the premises, or to 
warn them of the risks of unsafe condi- 
tions that the enterprise should realize 
others may not reasonably discover.!! ` 
This standard of reasonable care is 
defined to require the enterprise to con- 
duct its operations in light of “such 
knowledge of the conditions likely to 
harm [others] as persons experienced in 
the business and having special acquain- 
tance with the subject matter have.”!2 

Where an enterprise retains a private 
security guard company to fulfill its 
legal obligation to make the workplace 
reasonably safe, the private security 
company assumes that legal obligation 
and is therefore held to the same standard 
of care as is the contracting party.!3 
Thus the private security guard company 
must exercise reasonable care in perform- 
ing its duties.!4 





forth in the series Restatement of the Law, pub- 
lished by the American Law Institute, which 
presents the generally accepted majority position 
with regard to the various issues it addresses, 

10. A nondelegable duty may be delegated to 
another for performance; but if the person to 
whom performance of the duty is delegated acts 
improperly, the enterprise remains subject to 
liability to his employees. Restaternent (Second) 
of Agency (Philadelphia: American Law Institute, 
1958), chap. 4, topic 4, title C, introductory note, 
p. 435 (hereinafter cited as Agency). 

11. Ibid., section 492. 

12. Ibid., section 495. 

13. Restatement (Second) of Torts (Phila- 
delphia: American Law Institute, 1965), section 
324A (hereinafter cited as Torts). This doctrine, in 
which one agrees, either for consideration or 
gratuitously, to render services to another that “he 
should recognize as necessary for the protection of 
a third person,” is sometimes referred to as the 
Good Samaritan Rule. See, for example, Rick v. 
R.L.C. Corp., No. 82-1059, slip op. at 4 n.1 (6th 
Cir. 1983). 

14. Torts, section 324A. 
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Because the private security guard 
company, however, is retained for its 
expertise in protecting against crime 
and thereby ensuring a safer environ- 
ment, the standard of care to which it 
will be held is significantly higher than 
that to which its client would be held.!5 
For example, a client business’s duty to 
provide a safe environment includes a 
duty to inspect the business, though 
the extent and frequency of inspection depend 
upon the nature of the things to be inspected, 
the danger to be anticipated if inspections 
are not made, the ability to make inspections 
without seriously interrupting the business, 
and all other factors involved in the determina- 
tion of the reasonableness of conduct.!6 


Because a security guard company’s sole 
function may be to ensure a saf2r environ- 
ment, the security guard company may 
be required to conduct more frequent 
and more thorough inspections of the 
premises than the law would require of 
the business itself. 

Moreover, the persons to whom a 
private security guard company owes 
this duty of reasonable care extend far 
beyond the enterprise that retained it 
and with whom the, guard company 
entered a contract. Rather, the private 
security guard company owes this duty 
to all persons who would reasonably 
expect to be protected in the circum- 
stances, such as employees, customers, 
contractors, and other invited guests of 
the business the guard company is hired 
to protect.!7 


15. See Agency, section 495, see also text 
accompanying footnote 12 of this article. 

16. Agency, section 503, comment c. 

17. Torts, section 344. This principle is a 
significant departure from the ninsteenth-century 
rule that an agent, such as a guard company,.owed 
a duty only to its principal, the person or enterprise 
on whose behalf the agent acted. See Agency, 
section 355, comment f. 


The private security guard company, 
however, is not held to be an insurer. 
Rather, the guard company will be held 
liable only if its malfeasance was the 
proximate cause of the injury suffered.'8 
Thus, for example, even though an 
employee or customer may be seriously 
injured by the criminal acts of a third 
party, the private security guard com- 
pany will not be liable to the injured 
party unless it failed to perform its tasks 
with reasonable care. 

The rigors of the common-law duties 
imposed upon the guard company are 
also mitigated by the doctrines of con- 
tributory negligence and assumption of 
risk. In common law, a victim’s con- 
tributory negligence is a defense to an 
action for harm suffered by a violation 
of another’s duty of care.!9 This rule 
bars recovery by a victim, even when 
hurt by a conscious failure to maintain 
safe conditions as long as that failure 
was not intentional or wanton.” The 
effect of the contributory-negligence doc- 
trine, however, is limited by the last- 
clear-chance rule, which permits a con- 
tributorily negligent victim to recover 
from a defendant who had notice of the 
victim’s perilous position and who, 
through reasonable care, could have 


18. Agency, section 354 and comments a, b; see 
also Agency, section 352. Additionally, for the 
security guard company to be held liable to such 
third persons, the injury suffered by the victim 
must be physical, rather than economic, loss. See 
Agency, section 357. 

19. Torts, section 467. Many jurisdictions, 
however, have now adopted a comparative neg- 
ligence approach, in which a victim’s own negli- 
gence is not necessarily a complete defense. Rather, 
it may simply permit a pro rata apportionment of 
damages. See generally Prosseret al., Prosser and 
Keeton on Torts, section 67. 

20. See generally Agency, section 525, com- 
ment a. 


ù 
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prevented harm from coming to the 
victim.?! 

The assumption-of-risk doctrine is 
another defense to a victim’s legal action 
for breach of the private security guard 
company’s duty to ensure a safe environ- 
‘ment or to warn others of the known 
dangers. As set forth in the Restate- 
ment (Second) of Torts, the assumption- 
of-risk doctrine is as follows: 


[A person] who fully understands a risk of 
harm to himself . . . caused by the defendant's 
conduct... and who nevertheless voluntarily 
chooses to enter or remain... with the area 
of that risk, under circumstances that mani- 
fest his willingness to accept it, is not entitled 
to recover for harm within that risk.2 


Thus even “if the private security guard 
company negligently or intentionally 
fails to perform what would otherwise 
be its duty, a [victim] who becomes 
aware of a dangerous condition . 
ordinarily has no cause of action for 
harm thereby suffered.”24 There are, 
however, several exceptions to the as- 
sumption-of-risk doctrine. One merits 
particular attention with regard to the 
instant issue: where an actor “manifests 
his intention to remedy dangerous condi- 
tions of employment” but fails to do so, 
the assumption-of-risk doctrine does 
not apply. 


21. Torts, sections 479-80; see also Agency, 
section 525, comment a. 

22. Torts, section 496A. 

23. Ibid., section 496C(1). 

24. See Agency, section 497, comment f. 

25. See Agency, section 522. Moreover, there 
are some circumstances in which the security 
guard company’s duty is unqualified, If it becomes 
known to the guard company that an employee of 
the business that retained the guard company, 
while acting within the scope of this employment, 
either has come “into a position of imminent 
danger of serious harm” or has been hurt and 
become helpless, then the guard company has a 
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In light of these well-settled legal 
principles, it is clear that a private 
security guard company is required to 
exercise reasonable care in performing 
the duties it has been retained to provide. 
Moreover, its reasonable care must re- 
flect its expertise and experience in 
providing such services. A failure to 


` meet this reasonable-care standard will 


be deemed by the law to be negligence. 

Will a security guard company’s neg- 
ligence therefore subject it to monetary 
liability to a victim of a third party’s 
criminal act? At first glance, it would 
appear that no one, other than the 
criminal, should be held so liable, but 
the common law, reflecting centuries of 
experience and attempting to implement 
society’s values, is often not what a first- 
glance conclusion would indicate. It is 
to that issue that we now turn.. 


LIABILITY FOR THE CRIMINAL 
ACTS OF A THIRD PARTY 


To prevail in a negligence action 
against a private security guard com- 
pany, a victim must establish not only 
that the guard company was negligent 
but also that the security guard com- 
pany’s negligence was a proximate cause 
of the injury or injuries sustained.26 In 
defining what constitutes proximate or | 
legal cause of the harm sustained by a 


duty in the first instance “to exercise reasonable 
care to avert the threatened harm” and in the 
second instance to use reasonable care to give first 
aid and care for the employee until he can be cared 
for by others. Torts, section 314B. 

26. “In order that a negligent actor shali be 
liable for another’s harm, it is necessary not only 
that the actor’s conduct be negligent toward the 
other, but also that the negligence of the actor be a 
legal cause of the other’s harm.” Torts, section 
430. 
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particular victim, the Restatement (Sec- 
ond) of Torts states as follows: 


The actor’s negligent conduct is a legal cause 
of harm to another if 

(a) his conduct is a substantial factor in 
bringing about the harm, and 

(b) there is no rule of law relieving the actor 
from liability because of the manner in which 
his negligence has resulted in the harm.” 


Where harm results from the intervening 
acts of third parties—as would always 
be the case in the situations currently 
under review—causality will generally 
be a contested issue. 

. The general rule regarding the effect 
of intervening actions by third parties is 
that “an actor may be liable if his 
negligence is a substantial factor in 
causing an injury, and he is not relieved 
of liability because of the intervening act 
of a third person if such act was reason- 
ably foreseeable at the time of his neg- 
ligent conduct.”?8 This rule applies even 
where the intervening conduct is crim- 
inal in nature.?? This modern rule of law, 
imposing liability where the risk of a 
criminal act is foreseeable, stands in 
sharp contrast to “well-established prin- 
ciples that . . . a criminal act of a third 
person is generally a superceding cause” 
of the victim’s harm.3° Thus, in circum- 
stances where a specific criminal act was 
not reasonably foreseeable, a private 
security guard company may find some 
support for the argument that any lack 
of care on its part was not the proximate 
cause of, for instance, terrorist-related 
injuries}! 


27. Torts, section 431, 

28. Vesely v. Sager, 5 Cal.3d 153, 163 (1971); 
see also generally Torts, section 442A. 

29. Torts, section 448. 

30. See generally Torts, section 440. 

31. See, for example, 7735 Hollywood Blvd. 
Venture v. Superior Court, 172 Cal. Rptr. 528, 529 


The law, however, appears to address 
directly the circumstances currently un- 
der review. 


If the likelihood that a third person may act 
in a particular manner is the hazard or one of 
the hazards which makes the actor negligent, 
such an act whether innocent, negligent, 
intentionally tortious, or criminal does not 
prevent the actor from being liable for harm 
caused thereby.22 


Because one of the prime motivations 
underlying the retention of a private 
security guard company is the prevention 
of crime and because that is one of a 
guard company’s major responsibilities, 
it would appear that, under the standard 
previously quoted, the private security 
guard company will be held liable if a 
violent criminal act was attributable to, 
in part, its negligence. It would appear 
that only a very unusual criminal act 
would be deemed unforeseeable in circum- 
stances in which a private security guard 
company is present. Indeed, it is typically 
only because criminal acts by outside 
third parties are foreseeable that the 
private security guard company has been 
retained. 

The court’s decision in Meyser v. 
American Building Maintenance, Inc. 
provides an example of the application 


(Ct. App. 1981); see also generally Torts, section 


448. In 7735 Hollywood Blvd. Venture, for ex- 
ample, the court held that a landlord’s failure to 
replace an outdoor light bulb did not breach any 
duty to a tenant raped by one who broke into the 
building. In so doing, the court observed, “In this 
day of an inordinate volume of criminal activity 
.-- no one really knows why people commit crime, 
hence no one really knows what is ‘adequate’ 
deterrence in any given situation.” 172 Cal. Rptr., 
p. 530. The court went on to state that the fact that 
“anyone can foresee that a crime may be committed 
anywhere at any time” does not, “per se, impose a 
duty to install security devices meeting a jury’s 
concept of adequacy.” Ibid. 
32. Torts, section 449. 


‘a 
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of this legal principle. In Meyser, a 
laundromat was robbed and damaged 
by arson set to cover the robbery. There- 
after, the owners of the laundromat sued 
the firm it had retained to provide 
security for the laundromat, claiming 
that the robbery and arson were attribut- 
able to the security firm’s negligence. 
The jury unanimously found in favor of 
the owners of the laundromat. In affirm- 
ing the jury’s verdict, the court of appeals 
stated, “Under the circumstances such 
as those presented there, where de- 
fendant was hired for security purposes, 
foreseeability of arson or other invasive 
criminal acts is apparent.” The court of 
appeals’ strong language in Meyser con- 
firms, as noted earlier, that it will be 
unlikely that a court will accept the 
argument from a private security guard 
company that a criminal act was unfore- 
seeable in the circumstances. 


CONCLUSION 


A private security guard company 
must exercise reasonable care under the 
existing circumstances. Because of the 


33. 85 Cal.App.3d 933, 149 Cal. Rptr. 808 
(1978). 
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high proficiency and expertise implied 
with respect to a reasonable private 
security firm, the reasonable-care stan- 
dard imposed upon such enterprises is 
concomitantly high. Additionally, the 
law holds that this duty of reasonable 
care is owed by the private security 
company to wide classes of persons, 
including customers and employees of 
the business by which it was retained. 
The law has also determined that, 
because the threat of criminal acts by 
third parties is precisely one category of 
hazards that the private security com- 
pany has been retained to prevent, such 
criminal acts are foreseeable. Due to ` 
their foreseeability, the law imposes 
monetary liability upon a private security 
guard company whose failure to meet 
the standard of reasonable care was a 
factor in permitting the criminal act to 
take place. Because the company that 
retained the private security firm will 
also be held liable in such circumstances, 
prudence counsels that the business re- 
tain only private security firms that 


' employ the most advanced techniques in 


personnel selection, assignment, and 
crime prevention. 


ANNALS, AAPSS, 498, July 1988 


The Time Has Come to 
Acknowledge Security as a Profession 


By ERNEST J. CRISCUOLL, Jr. 


ABSTRACT: Despite the importance of private security in today’s world, 
security has yet to became widely accepted as the complex and demanding 
profession it really is. The successful practice of security requires extensive 
specialized knowledge as well as a full range of general managerial skills. 
The field has witnessed much progress in the last decade toward 
codification of its body of knowledge, development of formal academic 
programs, and establishment of professional certification programs. The 
two biggest obstacles to acceptance as a profession are erroneous public 
perceptions of the field and the lack of a structured prerequisite to practice. 
Both of these obstacles are being addressed by the industry’s leading 
association and others in the field. 


Ernest J. Criscuoli, Jr., has been executive vice-president of the American Society for 
Industrial Security (ASIS) since May 1977. A certified protection professional, Criscuoli 
spent 18 years with the General Electric Company, ending as security manager for General 
Electric’s Valley Forge Space Center. He served 10 years on the ASIS board of directors and 
-was ASIS’s twentieth president and chairman of the board. Criscuoli also was security 
manager at the Curtiss Wright Corporation’s Research Division and served in the U.S. Army 
Counterintelligence Corps. He is a graduate of Boston College in economics. 
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SECURITY AS A PROFESSION 


LTHOUGH the roots of private 
security can be traced back many 


centuries—at least to the eleventh cen-. 


tury, long preceding public law enforce- 
ment, which did not surface until 
1783!—many people have never thought 
of private security as being a profession. 
Granted, security does not have a highly 


structured academic prerequisite to prac- ` 


tice as many professions do; neither 
does it require a license or certification 
to practice, although guard personnel 
must be licensed in some jurisdictions. 
Yet, it bears remembering that all profes- 
sions, including medicine and law, were 
practiced for centuries before the path 
of entry to them was made formal or 
eligibility to practice them was regulated. 

What set certain fields apart from 
other livelihoods and marked them as 


being professions was the need for spe-. 


cialized knowledge. The formal defini- 
tion of a “profession” is “a vocation or 
occupation requiring advanced training 
in some liberal art or science, and usually 
involving mental rather than manual 
work, as teaching, engineering, writing, 
etc., especially medicine, law or the- 
ology.”? In light of this definition, se- 
curity can be considered a profession 
because it requires “advanced training” 
of a “mental rather than manual” nature. 

This claim is not made to suggest that 
all security practitioners demonstrate 
full professional competence; no profes- 
sion could seriously make that claim. 
Rather, it is made-to point out a fact 
many people seem unaware of—that 
security is not merely a matter of intuition 
or common sense; it involves a complex 
body of knowledge, analytical abilities, 


1, Victor Green and Ray Farber, Introduction 
to Security: Principles and Practices (Los Angeles: 
Security World, 1975), p. 25. 

2. Webster's New Universal Unabridged Dic- 
tionary (Simon & Schuster), 2d ed., 8.v. “profession.” 
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and the know-how to prescribe suitable 
security measures for individual circum- 
stances, as well as the effective use of an 
array of other managerial skills. 


TYPES OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
SKILL REQUIRED 


Up-to-date familiarity with physical 
security devices and controls and their 
uses is one of the most obvious knowl- - 
edge requirements for security profes- 
sionals. What may not be so obvious is 
the breadth of that subject. By itself, 
physical security occupies many special- 
ists full-time. Access controls, for ex- 
ample, range from simple locks to com- 
plex computerized systems, and the 1987 
Security Industry Buyers’ Guide contains 
more than 125 such categories of equip- 
ment. But what security professionals 
must know does not end with physical 
security. 

They must also be aware of legal 
considerations and labor relations issues 
and how these should and do affect 
corporate security policies and practices. 
Legal requirements and government regu- 
lations pertinent to security in the par- 
ticular industry in which the security 
practitioner’s employer is engaged must 
be known and adhered to. The security 
professional must also be ever mindful 
of the potential for conflicts between the 
organization’s need for security and 
individuals’ rights to privacy. 

Procedural knowledge is yet another 
requirement for security professionals. 
Security surveying, vulnerability assess- 
ment, risk analysis, personnel screening 
methods, subject matter and techniques 
for training, loss reporting and analysis, 
proper investigative techniques, con- 
tingency planning, and other procedures ` 
specific to security must be mastered. 

In view of the scope of technical 


` 
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knowledge involved in security, Bennett 
Hartman has concluded that, Hke prac- 
titioners in law and medicine, security 
managers cannot possibly ccmmit to 
memory ali there is to know in their 
field. Therefore knowing broedly what 
information exists and where to look for 
specific information when needed is a 
key requirement for security managers. 
Staying abreast of scientific and pro- 
cedural advances as well as legal develop- 
ments must be continual, accomplished 
through review of the industry’s liter- 
ature, participation in educational pro- 
prams, and interaction with colleagues 
in the field.3 

Many security practitioners have 
gained much of their technical knowl- 
edge through experience in public law 
enforcement, the military, ard the aca- 
demic arena, At one time, mere posses- 
sion of technical knowledge was suffi- 
cient for an individual to perform 
effectively as a security practitioner and 
to be considered a professional. In the 
last 10 to 15 years, however, more has 
been expected from the security practi- 
‘tioner than just technical skills. 

Today, security requires a broad range 
of management expertise as well as 
knowledge of the technical aspects of 
security. Security practitioners are ex- 
pected to be cognizant of the way the 
client’s or employer’s business is run and 
to be oriented to what contribution 
security can make to the overall success 
of that business. The security practi- 
tioner needs to be knowledgeable about 
and to understand such management 
concerns as return on investment, budget 
and finance, personnel matters, compen- 
sation, public relations, and insurance 
and liability issues. 

3. Bennett Moyses Hartman. “The Need for 
Professionalism in Security Administration” (Ph.D. 
diss., Pacific Western University, 1978), p. 3. 
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Because costs for security programs 
have, like most business functions, esca- 
lated significantly over the past decade, 
security professionals must identify the 
most cost-effective means of providing 
protection. This means integrating per- 
sonnel, equipment, and procedures in 
an efficient manner that causes the least 
possible interference to ongoing business 
operations while adequately safeguard- 
ing the organization’s assets. 

Hartman has pointed out that pro- 
fessionalism is vital to a “security pro- 
gram,” given the “size and complexity of 
present day organizations. [Conse- 
quently, security personnel at all levels 
must] be well trained in their specific 
functions.™ 

Any security administrator who is 
unable to transcend the company-cop 
mentality and deal with business associ- 
ates as a business manager will inevitably 
fail to provide fully effective security. 
Cooperation and support from manage~ 
ment and employees as a whole are key 
facets of security programs. If employees 
feel the security administrator is out to 
get people rather than to assure a safe 
and secure working environment, that 
cooperation and support will not be 
forthcoming. 

Unlike other business professions such 
as purchasing, finance, and personnel 
recruiting, in which the application of 
fundamentals is much the same from 
one organization to another, security 
differs considerably according to the 
specifics of the organization where it is 
applied. To be sure, there are similarities, 
and knowledge can be transferred, but 
how these are adapted to various situa- 
tions is crucial to the effectiveness of the 
security effort. 

For example, the measures used to 


4. Ibid., p. 1. 
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secure a large plant involved in research 
and development differ greatly from 
those suitable for a chain of small retail 
outlets, computers, oil fields, transporta- 
tion operations, high-rise office build- 
ings, hotels, or communication net- 
works. Yet, because the security practi- 
tioner may be called upon to provide 
protection for such a diverse collection 
of operations, the knowledge needed to 
match preventive measures to a given 
situation is also necessarily broad. 

Security for one company may consist 
of protecting a headquarters facility, 
one location where access is relatively 
easy to control. In another organization, 
such as a nationwide chain of conve- 
nience stores, facilities must be protected 
in all kinds of locations—suburbs, the 
middle of big cities, low-crime areas, 
and high-crime areas—so the task is 
considerably more complex. The tools 
and methods that are effective in the 
first instance cannot be transferred di- 
rectly to the other. 

In some organizations, securing the 
manufactured product, such as television 
sets, is the focus of efforts, while in 
others, the security of the components 
that go into making the final product is 
equally important. Computer chips are 
an example that readily comes to mind. 
Valuable and easily concealed, they make 
attractive targets for internal theft. In 
still other organizations, ideas and infor- 
mation are critical assets, and even 
though they are intangible, the security 
professional must devise ways to safe- 
guard them. 

Because the products and services to 
be protected are as diverse as business 
itself, the security professional must be 
virtually a Nostradamus to project what 
might be at risk and what threats must 
be protected against. Threats may come 
from people within the organization, 
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from people outside it, or even from 
natural disasters. The security profes- 
sional must determine what is needed, in 
light of the potential for any given 
threat, to protect the organization’s 
assets adequately. Whatever is selected 
must still permit a free flow of personnel, 
ideas, and materials for manufacturing, 
distribution, and service activities. 

The 1980s have presented security 
practitioners with diverse challenges, 
from drug and alcohol abuse to indus- 
trial espionage and terrorism. In addi- 
tion, while in the past, security was of 
concern primarily to defense contrac- 
tors, in recent years, even the Boy Scouts 
of America and religious institutions 
have found it necessary to call on the 
security profession for help. Because so 
many more kinds of assets and businesses 
now require protection, many more solu- 
tions to the safeguarding problem must 
be devised. 


WHY IS PROFESSIONALISM 
IMPORTANT IN SECURITY? 


The role of security has taken on a 
much greater importance over the past 
two decades. Lives, as well as organiza- 
tional survival, are often dependent upon 
the effectiveness of security. For this 
reason, competent performance by secu- 
rity professionals is critical. . 

Private security as we know it today 
originated as a Department of Defense 
requirement and was handled under 
other key organizational functions, in- 
cluding personnel, finance, and legal. As 
recently as twenty years ago, the security 
manager’s only responsibility was the 
safeguarding of government classified 
information. Security was considered 
simply a cost of doing business with the 
government. So long as government 
inspections of the contractor’s facility 
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were satisfactory, nothing further was 
demanded. Many veteran security practi- 
tioners now refer to those as the good 
old days. 

During the 1950s and early 1960s, 
security managers were rarely asked to 
provide total security for a given plant 
or industry. The social unrest of the late 
1960s and the changes in the social 
climate in this country since that time, 
however, have thrust security managers 
into new arenas of responsibility. To a 
significant extent, this occurred because, 
at about this same time, public law 
enforcement was suddenly faced with 
providing more protection while under- 
going reductions in personnel and funds. 
Much of the burden was shifted to the 
private sector, which had traditionally 
obtained some, if not all, of its protective 
services from local, state, and federal 
law enforcement. 

The new reliance on the security 
profession also arose because, in the 
1970s, companies that had no govern- 
ment-classified work, and therefore little 
previous interest in security, began to 
realize that personnel and property were 
subject to increasing risks that threatened 
the well-being of the company. Their 
rising need for protection could not be 
accommodated by public law enforce- 
ment, so private security practitioners 
were turnéd to. Personnel screening, 
risk management, executive protection, 
drug abuse prevention, and responses to 
a host of other problems that now 
confront American business became secu- 
rity responsibilities. 

Security has played an expanded role 
for nearly two decades and is being 
recognized in more and more organiza- 
tions as an essential element of organi- 
zational survival. Because top manage- 
ment calls more frequently upon the 
security director and can be expected to 


do so even more in the future, a trend to 
place security personnel closer to the 
chief executive officer in the organiza- 
tional structure can be observed. 

Despite this trend, security profes- 
sionals are not being given carte blanche 
to accomplish their mission. Conse- 
quently, the security director must be 
able to show how sound security mea- 
sures can enhance and contribute to 
business objectives, or else the resources 
necessary for adequate security may be 
limited. Showing the contribution a 
secure environment makes to productiv- 
ity by relieving employee concerns about 
their safety relates the expenditure for, 
say, acomputerized access-control system 
to a fundamental company objective 
and improves the likelihood of the ac- 
ceptance of the expenditure. 


WHY IS SECURITY NOT WIDELY 
ACCEPTED AS A PROFESSION? 


A major obstacle for security profes- 
sionals is the general public’s failure or 
unwillingness to perceive security as a 
profession. People are ignorant of what 
security professionals do primarily be- 
cause security practitioners have not 
actively publicized their roles in organiza- 
tions. By the nature of their positions, 
they tend to work without great display 
and often behind the scenes. 

Misconceptions have been perpet- 
uated largely because the public’s aware- 
ness of security most often results from 
contact with uniformed personnel and 
news reports of security gone awry. Just 
as a receptionist often conveys the initial 
impression of an organization to visitors, 
the uniformed officer is the first impres- 
sion many people receive of the private 
security organization. Yet most activities 
for which security professionals are re- 
sponsible are seldom seen by the general 
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public and virtually never make the 
news. i 

Several efforts have been made in 
recent years to correct misconceptions 
about security and to raise awareness of 
what security professionals do. The 
American Society for Industrial Security 
(ASIS) recently prepared a short video- 
tape entitled “The Invisible Man” to 
inform general business audiences of the 
breadth and complexity of the security 
field. Educating general management 
about security was deemed important 
partly because the lack of understanding 
often leads management to hire poorly 
qualified individuals to fill incorrectly 
defined jobs, with the result that the 
“business executive becomes dissatisfied 
with the security profession.”5 

The importance of the “basic prob- 
lem” cannot be overestimated. Manage- 
ment’s losing sight of the “need for 
professionalism [among] security per- 
sonnel” creates the false impression that 
“any person with a law enforcement 
background can perform key security 
functions without further and specialized 
training. . . . In the past, billions of 
dollars have been lost through misjudg- 
ment in proper selection of personnel.”6 

In addition, organizations all too 
often pay not for professional security 


performance but for the learning experi- | 


ences of individuals hired: from fields 
viewed as related to security, even though 
those backgrounds actually offer little 
loss prevention experience. During the 
learning period, the employer’s security 
programs may be weakened, and once 
the person has gained adequate knowl- 
edge, the employer frequently loses the 
individual to another organization. “The 
original employer has . . . financed the 
training, but has not [received any] 


5. Tbid., p. 2, 
6. Ibid., p. 28. 
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benefit from it—another expensive 
failure.” _ 

This pattern of misinformed manage- 
ment’s hiring of persons with only law 
enforcement, intelligence, or investiga- 
tive background contributes to a primary 
source of misconceptions about the secu- 
rity profession—the influx of people to 
security as a second career who mis- 
takenly assume there is little or no 
difference between what is done in public 
law enforcement and what is done in 
security. Although many individuals from 
public-agency backgrounds quickly make 
the transition, others do not, and those 
individuals convey an erroneous impres- 
sion of what competent security is all 
about. 

The private sector’s goal is the preven- 
tion of crime, whereas law enforcement 
focuses primarily on investigating crimes 
after their occurrence and apprehending 
criminals. Of course, security does in- 
volve some investigation and, on rare 
occasion, apprehensions, and in some 
law enforcement agencies, specially 
assigned officers do concentrate on pre- 
ventive efforts. 

Another significant difference is that 


` private industry is structured differently 


from a public law enforcement agency. 
The public sector spends taxpayers’ 
money for the common good. By con- 
trast, in the private sector, the goal is the 
production of products or services at the 
least cost possible in order to return the 
maximum to the stockholders. or in- 
vestors. Also, in the private sector, rela- 
tively few rules and regulations guide 
one’s conduct, whereas in public law 
enforcement, most actions are taken asa 
result of laws, codes of conduct, and 
regulations. In that sense, law enforce- 
ment can be considered a more exact 
science than can private security. 
7. Ibid. 
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WHAT HAS OCCURRED TO 
ADVANCE THE PROFESS_ON? 
Even in the days when security was 
concentrated in the business of defense 
contractors, the need to share knowledge 
and upgrade capabilities was recognized. 


The security managers for those con-. 


tractors formed ASIS for'that purpose. 
As aresult of the rising demand in other 
industries for individuals who could 
oversee programs to protect organiza- 
tions’ assets, ASIS’s membership rolls 
swelled from a mere 6000 in 1975 to 
almost 25,000 in 1987 and the society’s 
focus has broadened considerably. ASIS 
is now the world’s largest professional 
membership organization serving security. 

A network of more than 180 ASIS 
chapters fosters information exchanges 
on a local basis, and with security’s 
expansion into all kinds cf organiza- 
tions, thirty committees are dedicated to 
particular specialties in the field, from 
banking and finance security to museum, 
library, and archive security, and from 
educational institutions security to tele- 
phone and telecommunications security. 
A number of relatively small associations 
have also cropped up that represent 
individual security specialties. 

To assist its members with staying 
abreast of the many facets of the profes- 
sion, ASIS publishes Security Manage- 
ment magazine. A reflectior: of the expan- 
sion of the industry, Security Manage- 
ment has increased from under 400 
pages a year to more than 1300 pages a 
year. The field is also addressed by 
several commercially owned magazines 
and a variety of special-focus news- 
letters, two of which are devoted entirely 
to legal decisions relevant to security. 

Much has occurred to advance the 
profession on the academic front as 
well. In the late 1970s, the reduction of 
funds for law enforcement resulted in a 


decrease in trainees and declining inter- 
est of students in law enforcement 
courses offered at academic institutions. 
The concurrent risé in private security 
led to the introduction of security courses 
at two- and four-year colleges. In 1970, 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges indicated a total of two associ- 
ate-degree programs in the United States 
offering security and loss prevention 
programs. By 1975, the number of institu- 
tions offering courses had risen to 113.8 

As late as 1978, there were no master’s 
degree programs offered in industrial 
security. A few master’s programs are 
available today, and in 1986, the ASIS 
Foundation joined forces with Central 
Michigan University to sponsor a pro- 
gram that will lead to a master of science 
in administration with emphasis in 
security. 

While security was gaining a foothold 
in the academic community, ASIS began 
to offer workshops that stress the tech- 
nical aspects of the profession. It also 
offered week-long courses in the Assets 
Protection series, which now includes 
Assets Protection Courses I, II, and IU 
as well as the Professional Certification 
Review, a two-day course. 

ASIS began work on a professional 
certification program in the early 1970s. 
“Those of us in the security field never 
really had any objective standards for 
evaluating professional competence,” ac- 
cording to Timothy J. Walsh, CPP. The 
tenth president of ASIS, Walsh, a re- 
cognized leader of the security profes- 
sion, was involved with the Certified 
Protection Professional (CPP) program 
from its inception. “We were looking for 


8. Richard S. Post and Arthur A. Kingsbury, 
Security Administration: An Introduction, 3d ed. 
(Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1977), p. 771. 

9, Hartman, “Need for Professionalism,” p. 
58. 
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a way professional colleagues could recog- 
nize some common level of achievement. ”!0 
The 1976 Report of the Task Force 
on Private Security, by the National 
Advisory Committee on Criminal Justice 
Standards and Goals, included “profes- 
sional certification programs” as a spe- 
cific goal that “can strengthen the role of 
private security personnel and increase 
the professionalism of the industry.” 


A 1977 statement from ASIS’s Profes- 


sional Certification Board pointed out 
that 


both the American Society for Industrial 
Security’s decision to establish the profes- 
sional certification program and the Task 
Force on Private Security’s recommendation 
on developing voluntary certification pro- 
grams for private security managerial per- 
sonnel are based on the fact that establish- 
ment, maintenance, and development of 
standards are means that have been his- 
torically used by the professions and other 
fields requiring special education, knowledge 
and experience to assure the necessary quality 
of service to society by those who desire to 
practice in a particular profession or field.!2 


The Professional Certification Board’s 
statement also explained that 


the following points were determined as 
having principal validity in decisions to 
proceed with a certification program for 
protection professionals: 


1. Other professional groups and individ- 
uals, as well as general management, increas- 
ingly depend on security and loss prevention 
principles and practices. Some of their direct 
and delegated responsibilities involve liabil- 
ities under laws and regulations, and they are 
increasingly concerned that others on which 
they depend are likewise responsible and 
10. Shari M. Gallery, “Doctor, Lawyer, CPP,” 
Security Management, 31(1):50 (Jan. 1987). 
l. Hartman, “Need for Professionalism,” p. 


12. Ibid., reprinted by permission. 
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measured against standards of excellence 
and performance. 


2. From the government and public view- 
points, the primary issues are ones of public 
safety and welfare. In the same sense that 
other professionals’ performances are moni- 
tored when these issues are involved, so 
increasingly is the performance of the security 
professional as the conduct of his duties 
impacts on public safety and welfare. 


3. Since certification is not a function of a 
government agency, it seldom has legal status. 
However, in an increasing number of cases in 
recent years, certification has been granted 
government recognition as an indication of a 
person’s professional competence. 

4. From an employer's perspective, certifica- 
tion can provide a meaningful standard, in 
addition to information as to academic 
record, position experience, and professional 
performance, for evaluation of those desiring 
employment, promotion, and advancement. 
5. Certification tends to improve profes- 
sional competence in the field and thus 
promotes the public’s welfare and raises the 
public’s respect for the profession.!3 


The first CPP was designated in 1977. 
ASIS followed the excellent work by the 
American Society of Safety Engineers 
and many other organizations that were 
operating successful certification pro- 
grams. In taking these steps, ASIS was 
the first to acknowledge formally that 
those who would fill the role of security 
director in the future would need certain 
specialized knowledge and skills and 
academic credentials to meet future secu- 
rity challenges. 

According to Dick Cross, ASIS presi- 
dent in 1973 and another leader in 
development of the CPP program, 


There were three goals behind the establish- 
ment of the program. First, ASIS had a 
public and organizational responsibility to 


13. Ibid., pp. 53-54, reprinted by permission. 
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provide some mechanism for security practi- 
tioners to demonstrate their professional 
ability. Second, we needed to elevate the 
personal status of security professionals in 
both government and industry, as they were 
not viewed very highly. And finally, employ- 
ers in need of a security person would have 
some assurance of that person’s level of 
knowledge.!4 l 


One of the primary aims of the CPP 
program has been to encourage mem- 
bers of the profession to keep up with 
change. Toward this end, recertification 
based on qualifying activity points is 
required every three years.!5 

Analyses of candidates for the protec- 
tion professional certification have con- 
firmed that formal schooling in tradi- 
tional police or law enforcement subjects 
does not enable candidates to score 
substantially higher on the CPP exam 
than do majors in other subjects. In 


addition, while many candidates have ` 


law enforcement, intelligence, or inves- 
tigative backgrounds, such experience 
has not, in itself, proven an adequate 
identifier of protection professionals.!6 

As professional certification was de- 
veloping, the tools available to security 
practitioners changed and advanced 
markedly, benefiting from developments 
in the computer industry. Alarm sys- 
tems, as one example, now operate by 
computers and integrate many functions 
other than signal intrusion, including 
selective access control, fire protection, 
environmental control, and closed-cir- 
cuit television. 

The tremendous growth in security 
equipment and services has caused the 
exhibits portion of ASIS’s annual semi- 
nar to grow from 128 booths in 1977 to 
over 650 booths in 1987, making that 


14. Gallery, “Doctor, Lawyer, CPP,” p. 50. 
15. Ibid., p. 58. 
16. Ibid., p. 56. 


event a major educational resource for 
the security manager. The new cap- 
abilities made possible by advancing 
technology necessitate a much greater 
effort to stay up to date. To aid security 
professionals further with locating the 
equipment and services best suited to 
specific assignments, ASIS assisted the 
publisher of the Security Industry Buy- 
ers’ Guide, Bell Atlantic, in developing 
its format and content. 

To ensure that the body of knowledge 
of the security profession is accessible, 
ASIS established the O. P. Norton 
Information Resource Center in 1985 at 
its headquarters in Arlington, Virginia. 
Currently staffed by two full-time profes- 
sional librarians, the center’s holdings: 
are being computerized to provide ready 
access for security managers. 

Still another sign of advancement in 
the profession can be seen in the ASIS 
Foundation, which raises funds to under- 
write scientific research, expand educa- 
tional pursuits in the field, and support 
scholarship programs for security students. 


CONTINUING CHALLENGES FOR 
THE PROFESSION 


As a profession, security is at the 
stage where finance and data processing 
were twenty or thirty years ago. Much 
progress has been made toward formal 
identification of the field’s body of knowl- 
edge and establishment of academic 
programs addressing that subject matter. 
The CPP program has passed the 10- 
year mark and has gained wide accep- 
tance as an indicator of professional 
knowledge. This accomplishment un- 
questionably marks a turning point in 
the struggle to establish security as a 
profession. Expansion on the progress 
on these fronts can be expected to 
strengthen security’s position as a 
profession. 


SECURITY AS A PROFESSION 


Security continues, however, to face 


_ an uphill climb in its efforts to gain 


acceptance as a profession among the 
broader business community and the 
general populace in the United States. A 
concerted effort to acquaint persons 
outside the field with its scope and 
complexity is imperative. Until those 
who hire individuals to fill security 
positions understand the qualifications 
necessary for effective performance, the 
field will be vulnerable to the image 
problems caused by unqualified persons 
who are ineffective in their efforts. Un- 
fortunately, the inabilities of individuals 
are all too often generalized to the 
profession as a whole. 

Further, if the security job itself has 
not been appropriately conceived, even 
a fully qualified security professional 
may not be able to fulfill management’s 
expectations. Therefore, the importance 
of expanding understanding of the profes- 
sion among top management is doubly 
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important, first so management can 
properly define the role of security in the 
organization and then so qualified in- 
dividuals will be selected to fill security 
positions. l 
Educating entrants to the field as to 
the requirements for professional prac- 
tice and how security differs from other 
fields they may have previously worked 
in is a further necessity. An especially 
important aspect of this education pro- 
cess is emphasis on the need for broad 
management skills and understanding 
of business goals and how security fits 


_ into them. 


Finally, individual practitioners must 
demonstrate professional competence 
and communicate an accurate picture of 
the security profession to business col- 
leagues if long-standing stereotypes are © 
to be supplanted by the image of a 
professional manager whose technical 
expertise lies in security. 


/ 
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Can Police Services 
Be Privatized? 


By PHILIP E. FIXLER, Jr., and ROBERT W. POOLE, Jr. 


ABSTRACT: Some people consider police services as inappropriate for 
privatization, arguing that such services are public goods that only 
government can practically provide. The work of E. S. Savas and others, 
however, has persuasively demonstrated that many government services 
are not public goods or, at least, not pure public goods. Police services, in 
fact, have been successfully financed, through user fees, and delivered, via 
contracting, by the private sector. Moreover, there are some surprising 
examples of fully privatized police services, both financed and delivered 
privately. The major barriers to police privatization include tradition and 
attitudes, concern about control and accountability, union opposition, 
legal restrictions, and the difficulty of encouraging all beneficiaries to 
finance these services voluntarily, or privately. All of these barriers can be 
surmounted under certain circumstances. There are even signs that the 
privatization of police services, especially some milder forms of privatiza- 
tion, is gradually taking place. 


Philip E. Fixler, Jr., is director of the Local Government Center, a research institute that 
studies privatization at the local and state government levels. Fixler also edits Privatization 
Watch, the nation’s principal monthly newsletter on privatization. 

Robert W. Poole, Jr., is president of the Reason Foundation, a free-market-oriented 
think tank. He was the first in the United States to promote the concept of privatization of 
government services. Poole cofounded the Local Government Center in 1976 as a think tank 
to research and publicize privatization. f 
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CAN POLICE SERVICES BE PRIVATIZED? 


NE of the most significant develop- 
ments in state and local govern- 
ment over the past decade has been the 
privatization revolution. Numerous pub- 
lic services have been shifted, in part or 
in whole, into the private sector. 
Public safety and criminal justice 
functions have shared in this privatiza- 
tion trend. There are hundreds of for- 
profit emergency ambulance firms and 
several dozen private fire protection, 
jail, and prison operators. There has 
also been extensive use of private, volun- 
tary alternatives to civil court proceed- 
ings, and a growing amount of contract- 
ing with private organizations for 
work-release programs, juvenile rehabil- 
itation, and the like. Policing, however, 
has generally been considered a service 
that cannot and should not be privatized. 
How coherent is this point of view? 
Are there characteristics of the police 
function that render it so inherently 
governmental that it ought not even be 
considered for privatization? And if this 
widespread view is mistaken, how do we 
account for its persistence among public 
policy analysts? 


POLICING AS A 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


When analysts refer to certain types 
of services as being inherently govern- 
mental, what they generally mean is that 
the services in question have the charac- 
teristics of public goods, as opposed to 
private goods. In simplest terms, a public 
good is one that is provided collectively 
and from whose benefits those not paying 
for the good cannot be excluded. The 
classic example of a public good is 
national defense. If an organization pro- 
vides defense of a given territory, every- 
one within that territory receives the 
benefits, whether or not they pay the 
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costs. Thus clearly identified public 
goods are generally produced in the 
public sector and paid for via taxation. 

Privatization analyst E. S. Savas has 
developed a somewhat more sophis- 
ticated typology of public and private 
goods.! Savas uses two basic criteria— 
exclusion and joint consumption—to 
categorize various services. A good that 
is consumed privately and available only 
to those who pay for it is a private good. 
Savas points out, however, that some 
goods that are consumed collectively 
may still be charged for individually in 
proportion to use—for example, cable 
television, water and electricity service, 
and toll roads. Savas terms them “toll 
goods.” By contrast, a public good is 
one that is consumed collectively and 
for which nonpayers cannot be excluded. 

How should we categorize police ser- 
vices in this typology? The key to answer- 
ing that question is to realize that policing 
is not a single service. Police departments 
perform a number of functions, some of 
which have the characteristics of private 
goods, some of which are toll goods, and 
some of which are, in varying degrees, 
collective, or public, goods. This being 
the case, it is clear that there is at least 
some theoretical scope for privatization 
in police services. 

Some police department functions 
are essentially of asecurity guard nature, 
providing specific protective services to 
a specific client. Examples include sur- 
veillance of a vacant house when the 
owner is on vacation, police escorts to a 
funeral, or providing traffic direction at 
a construction site that blocks a lane of. 
traffic. In Savas’s typology, these are 
basically private goods, which could be 
provided by a private firm. Some police 
departments charge for such services. 


1. E. S. Savas, Privatizing the Public Sector 
(Chatham, NJ: Chatham House, 1982), pp. 29-51. 
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Other aspects of security-related po- 
lice work are less private in nature. If a 
neighborhood, a shopping center, or 
even a specific block receives regular 
police patrol, those who live and work 
there will feel safer than otherwise. In 
such cases, the consumption of the ser- 
vice is joint, and the key privatization 
question is whether funding can be 
provided voluntarily, rather than by 
taxation. This type of police service falls 
between a toll good and a collective 
good. 

In addition to understanding the differ- 
ent types of services that police provide, 
we must also understand the various 
forms of privatization.? To do so, we 
need to look at two key dimensions of 
public service delivery: who pays for the 
service and who delivers it. The tra- 
ditional form of public service—and the 
general assumption for all police func- 
tions—has the government providing 
the funding via taxes and directly pro- 
ducing the service using government 
employees, but private mechanisms may 
be used in either or both of these areas. 

' Thus, if government produces the 
service but charges individual users, in 
proportion to their use, the funding— 
but not the delivery—of the service has 
been privatized via user fees. On the 
other hand, .if government retains the 
funding responsibility, collecting taxes 
to provide the funds, but hires the 
provider in the marketplace, we have the 
form of privatization known as contract- 
ing out. Finally, if both the funding 
mechanism and the service delivery are 
shifted into the private sector, we have 
the most complete form of privatization, 
referred to as service shedding or load 
shedding. Government may retain some 

2. See Charles Feinstein, Privatization Pos- 


sibilities. among Pacific Island Countries (Hono- 
lulu: East-West Center, 1986), p. 10. 


degree of control over the terms and 
conditions of service, as in the case when 
it issues an exclusive franchise. Al- 
ternatively, government may simply bow 
out, other than for ordinary business 
licensing, leaving the service to be 
handled entirely by the marketplace. 


EXPERIENCE WITH 
POLICE PRIVATIZATION 


All three types of privatization have 
been experienced in the United States 
with respect to policing: user fees, con- 
tracting out, and some degree of service 
shedding. The following subsections pro- 
vide an overview of these cases. 


User-financed police services 


While many jurisdictions have tradi- 
tionally charged special fees for some 
types of services, such as providing 
security for parades and special events, 
one of.the most common user fees is a ` 
charge for responding to burglar alarms. 
Oftentimes, these charges are for re- 
sponding to false alarms, usually after a 
certain threshold point. 

The growing number of home own- 
ers who have contracted for alarm 
services has placed an increasing burden 
on public police departments, even with 
the imposition of charges for responding 
to false burglar alarms. As a result, some 
police departments have permitted alarm 
companies to provide response services 
to answer their subscribers’ alarms. When 
Amarillo, Texas, authorized a local se- 
curity company to respond to sub- 
scribers’ alarms, the police department 
was relieved of the time-consuming re- 
sponsibility of answering an average of 
eight alarms per day; it thereby saved 
approximately 3420 man-hours, or the 
equivalent of adding one and three; 
fourths people per year. All of this was 
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at no cost to the taxpayer.3 

Another, more comprehensive, form 
of user-financed police service is ex- 
emplified by the arrangement negotiated 
between the Montclair Plaza shopping 
center and the Montclair, California, 
Police Department. Calls for service 
from the shopping center became so 
numerous that the department con- 
sidered designating the center as a new, 
separate beat. Because a limited budget 
precluded establishing such a beat, the 
department proposed that the shopping 
center pick up 50 percent of the: beat 
officer’s salary and benefits.4 The arrange- 
ment proved to be mutually beneficial. 
The department was able to accom- 
modate the new service demand, while 
the shopping center and its security staff 
achieved greater liaison with the 
department. 

A similar concept was implemented 


_ in Oakland, California, where private 


developers entered into an agreement 
with the police department to fund 
special downtown patrol services to 
attract more shoppers. According to 
James K. Stewart, director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Justice, “Fear is down 
in the inner-city areas and development 
is thriving.” 


Contracting out: Private 
provision of police services 


As with a number of other public 
services, contracting out police services 
began with support services and later 


3. Dale Pancake, “Cooperation between Po- 
lice Department and Private Security,” Police 
Chief, June 1983, pp. 34-36. T 

4. Roger M. Moulton, “Police Contract Ser- 
vice for Shopping Mall Security,” Police Chief, 
June 1983, pp: 43-44. 

5. James Stewart, “Public Safety and Private 
Police,” Public Administration Review, Nov. 
1985, pp. 758-65. 
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certain auxiliary services. Police depart- 
ments in many parts of the nation 
contract out for vehicle maintenance 
and other support services. In some 
cities, the towing of illegally parked 
vehicles is still a police responsibility, 
but nearly three-fourths of all cities have 
privatized this function. New York City 
uses two different methods in privatizing 
it. First, New York contracts with private 
firms to tow these vehicles. In addition, 
the city charges those claiming their 
towed vehicles a fee to cover the police 
department’s costs.® 

Among the support services that have 
been contracted out are communications- 


- system maintenance, police training, and 


laboratory services;? food provision and 
medical care for jail inmates;? and radio 
dispatching services. Traffic control and 
parking are other police responsibilities 
that have been contracted out in some 
jurisdictions. Several large security com- 
panies provide special-event security, 
and other companies provide such mun- 
dane services as guarding school cross- 
ings. The city of Los Angeles, for 
example, has contracted out for school 
crossing guards. Private firms furnish 
parking lot enforcement services for the 
Eastern Idaho Medical Center, the Ari- 
zona Department of Transportation, 
and the University of Hawaii, Hilo. 
Contracting out line law enforcement 
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(Berkeley, CA: Institute for Local Self~-Govern: 
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8. John J. McCarthy, “Contract Medical 
Care,” Corrections Magazine, Apr. 1982, pp. 6-17. 
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activities is an obvious second level of 
police services contracting. For example, 
San Diego, Los Angeles County, and 
Norwalk, in California, and St. Peters- 
burg, in Florida, have contracted out 
some public-parks patrol.!! Private se- 
curity guards also provide protective 
services in Candlestick Park in San 
Francisco and the Giants Stadium in 
New Jersey.!2 Other jurisdictions—in- 
cluding San Diego; Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; and New York City—have con- 
tracted for private patrol of crime-ridden 
housing projects.!3 The Suffolk School 
District in New York contracts for 
school security services.!4 In Munich, 
Germany, private police patrol the 
subways. !5 

Many state and local governments in 
this country contract for public buildings 
and grounds security, among them being 
Boston; Denver and Fort Collins, Col- 
orado; Houston; Los Angeles County; 
Pensacola, Florida; New York City; San 
Francisco; Seattle; and the states of 
California and Pennsylvania.!6 Many 
departments of the federal government 
also contract for private security guards, 
and U.S. federal courts in many parts of 
the nation use private court-security 
officers and bailiffs who are sworn in as 
U.S. deputy marshals.!7 

Overseas, the British Transport Police 
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stationed at the Port of Southampton, 
who had been public employees since 
1820, were recently replaced with private 
security personnel.!® In several other 
countries, some licensed security per- 
sonnel are authorized to exercise police- 
like powers.!9 

Prisoner custody is also being turned 
over to contractors by some jurisdic- 
tions. For many years, the transportation 
of prisoners has been contracted out in 
parts of Maryland and California. 
Santa Barbara County, California, con- 
tracts for some of its prisoner transporta- 
tion, for example. Private police have 
also been hired for other specialized 
custodial services, such as guarding pris- 
oners who are being transported or who 
are being treated in public hospitals. For 
example, New York City and several 
Alabama prisons, including the West 
Jefferson, St. Clair, and Hamilton facil- 
ities, contract with private firms to guard 
prisoners receiving hospital treatment.?! 

Choosing to contract out for custodial 
care has moved beyond these special 
situations, however. At least six U.S. 
counties now contract with private or- 
ganizations to manage local prisons; 
these countries include Hamilton County, 
Tennessee; Bay County, Florida; Butler 
County, Pennsylvania; Hennipin County, 
Minnesota; Santa Fe County, New Mex- 
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ico; and Aroostock County, Maine. In 
1986, California and Kentucky became 
the first two states to contract out the 
management and operation of state 
prison facilities. California’s contract is 


‘for a minimum-security, return-to- 


custody facility for parole violators in 
Hidden Hills. Kentucky has gone a step 
further by contracting with a firm that 
owns its own site.” 

There is even some precedent for 
contracting out a basic police service 
such as investigation. Some federal agen- 
cies contracted out for many investiga- 
tive services up until about 1909.23 About 
twenty years ago, the governor of Florida 
had a short-lived contract for investiga- 
tive services, to be paid for from private 
contributions. Some police departments 
in the Midwest contract out for special 
narcotics enforcement.” 

A third level of police privatization is 
contracting for regular or full police 
services in a given jurisdiction. The 
federal government has contracted for 
full police services at its Mercury test 
site, operated by the Energy Research 
and Development Administration in 
Nevada, and at the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration’s Kennedy 
Space Center in Florida.” 

Perhaps most far reaching, however, 
are the several examples where local 
governments have contracted for regular 
police service and even their entire police 
force. Apparently the first in modern 
times to do this was the city of Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan. In the mid-1950s, Kal- 
amazoo contracted for about three and 
a half years with a local firm for street 
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patrol and apprehension of traffic-law 
violators.” In order to ensure that the 
contractor’s activities were fully in ac- 
cordance with the law, patrol personnel 
were sworn in as full deputy sheriffs. A 
court case—involving a technicality re- 
lating to an arrest—led to the demise of 
the arrangement, even though the deci- 
sion was in favor of the private firm. 
One of the dissenting judges made a 
virulent attack on the whole concept of 
private police, helping to discredit the 
practice in Kalamazoo. 

In 1981, Reminderville, Ohio, con- 
tracted out its entire police service. 


. Previously, Reminderville had received 


policing under contract from Summit 
County. When the county withdrew its 
patrol from Reminderville—and unin- 
corporated Twinsburg—-for budgetary 
reasons, Reminderville and Twinsburg 
first explored the possibility of re- 
contracting with the county at a higher 
rate. At that point, a private security 
firm, headed by a former Ohio police 
chief, submitted a competing bid of 
$90,000 per year, about half the county’s 
bid. Moreover, the firm agreed to pro- 
vide two patrol cars rather than one and 
to reduce emergency response time from 
45 to 6 minutes. As part of the arrange- 
ment, the firm also agreed to “select 
trained, state-certified candidates for 
the police positions, leaving the village 
to make the final choice. In fact, village 
officials would have full autonomy in 
hiring, firing, disciplining, and organiz- 
ing the police force.”?’ The arrangement 
worked well for two years, surviving 
threats of a lawsuit by the Ohio Police 
Chiefs Association. Nevertheless, an 
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attack in Newsweek and other skeptical 
publicity disturbed Reminderville of- 
ficials, and in 1983, they ended the 
contract and set up their own conven- 
tional city police department—at a 
higher cost. 

A similar instance occurred several 

years earlier in the small town of Oro 
Valley, Arizona. In 1975, a Jocal com- 
pany offered the town full police services 
as part of acomprehensive public safety 
package including fire protection and am- 
bulance service.28 The company “agreed 
to establish a police headquarters and 
keep all records according to state guide- 
lines for police departments” and to 
supervise and assume all liability for the 
conduct of its employees. Oro Valley’s 
town marshal, however, would fully 
control and have responsibility for the 
police force and would be able to over- 
ride the firm’s authority at any time. The 
price for full police service was substan- 
tially lower than what it would have cost 
the town to set up its own public police 
force. 

This time the contracting-out arrange- 
ment was undermined when the Arizona 
Law Enforcement Advisory Council re- 
fused to accept the firm’s employees in 
its training and accreditation pro- 
gram—and the council is the only organi- 
zation licensed to award accreditation.» 
This development was followed by a 
state attorney general’s opinion that 
Oro Valley could not commission the 
firm’s employees as police officers. In 
the face of anticipated high court costs, 
the company decided to discontinue the 
arrangement. ; 

Several other small American towns 
have contracted for private police ser- 


vices for as long as five years, including - 


Buffalo Creek, West Virginia; Indian 
28. Ibid. 
29. “Oro Valley Must Hire Own Police,” 
Arizona Territory, 19 Feb. 1976. 
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River, Florida; and several other small 
Florida? and Illinois?! jurisdictions. 
Sometimes these contracts were an in- 
terim measure until the jurisdiction could 
form its own police force. 

The most recent example of contract- 
ing for police services was in connection 
with the Burbank-Glendale-Pasadena 
Airport Authority’s contract with Lock- 
heed Air Terminal for security services. 
Unfortunately, a flaw in the 1982 legisla- 
tion specifically authorizing the hiring 
of private law enforcement agents with 
police powers was recently discovered 
and the arrangement was terminated.32 

The only other country in which there 
has been any significant amount of 
contracting for regular police services is 
Switzerland. Some thirty Swiss villages 
and townships contract with a firm 
called Securitas. According to the Swiss 
Association of Towns and Townships, 
contracts offer substantial savings over 
what it would have cost these small 
towns to operate their own police forces. 
The typical contract calls for foot and 
vehicle patrol, checks on building se- 
curity, night closing of bars and restau- 
rants, and ticket validation at special 
events.33 


Privatizing finance and 
provision: Deputization and 
special powers 


The most extensive form of privatiza- 
tion ranges from situations where private 
security personnel are given arrest pow- 
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ers beyond that of citizen’s arrest to be 
exercised in certain limited areas to 
situations where private officers have 
virtually full police powers and jurisdic- 
tionwide authority. 

A Rand Corporation study for the 
Department of Justice defined deputiza- 
tion as “the formal method by which 
federal, state, 'and city governments 
grant to specific, named individuals the 
powers or status of public .police [or 
peace officers]—usually for a limited 
time and in a limited geographic area.”34 
As one student of the history of private 
police in the United States observed, 


“Certain classes of private police such as . 


railroad detectives, campus security 
guards, and retail. security guards may 
be granted special powers concerning 
arrest and search.”35 

According to a 1985 study for the 
Department of Justice, approximately 
25 percent of medium-sized and large 
police departments deputize special 
officers or give them special police 
powers, probably more often to pro- 
prietary—that is, in-house—than con- 
tract—that is, involving an outside 
firm—security agencies. Of proprietary 
security managers and contract security 
managers surveyed in 1984,.29 percent 
and 14 percent respectively, indicated 
that their personnel had special police 
powers. 

New York City retail security officers 
illustrate a limited form of this type of 
privatization. The police department 
has authorized retail security officers in 
some establishments to “provide sur- 

34. Sorrel Wildhorn and James Kakalik, The 
Law and Private Police, LEAA report R-872- 
DOJ (Washington, DC: Government Printing 
Office, 1971), 4:4. 
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veillance, make arrests, transport sus- 
pects to police holding facilities, com- 
plete records checks, and enter criminal 
history information.” Private security 
personnel exercising these powers must 
be trained in the apprehension of sus- 
pects and various legal issues. Private. 
security officers in Washington, D.C., 
may also be awarded certain police 
powers of arrest. Those licensed to carry 
weapons are designated as “special police 
officers.”38 As of the early 1970s, the 
District had about 2500 such officers. In 
the 1970s, Boston passed an ordinance 
to establish training and clothing require- 
ments as well as guidelines for the use of 
firearms for “special officers” who have 
the power of arrest on the employer’s 
premises.3? In Maryland, a law allows 
the governor to appoint “special police- 
men” with full police power on the 
premises of certain private businesses, 
and North Carolina has a similar law. 


‘In Oregon, the governor can appoint 


“special policemen” in the railroad and 
steamboat industries. Texas permits its 
Department of Public Safety to com- 
mission “special rangers” who may work 
for private employers and “who have the 
full arrest and firearms powers of an 
official policeman and are empowered 
to enforce all laws protecting life and 
property.”4! 

Another form of fully privatized po- 
lice service occurs on the campuses of 
some private universities and colleges. 
Seven states have passed legislation giy- 
ing some degree of police authority to 
campus security personnel at private 
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universities.“ In some states, private 
campus police may receive police powers 
via deputization by governors, courts, 
law enforcement agencies, or city govern- 
ments. Campus police at the University 
of Southern California have been given 
certain powers of arrest under Califor- 
nia Penal Code §830.7, pursuant to a 
memorandum of understanding with 
the Los Angeles Police Department. 
These powers grant the campus police at 
that university the same arrest powers as 
a California peace officer whil2 they are 
on duty and within their jurisdiction and 
while responding to calls off-campus in 
the area surrounding the university.*3 
One of the purest forms of full police 
privatization is that of railroad police in 
a number of states. Enabling legislation 
was originally based on problems of 
interstate operation and the lack of 
public police protection in some areas. 
“In many parts of the country, the 
railroad police provided the only protec- 
tive services until government and law 
enforcement agencies were established.™4 
One Pennsylvania study, conducted in 
the 1930s, cited an 1865 state law that 
authorized railroad companies to employ 
security personnel who were als) commis- 
sioned with full police powers in the 
county or state. If appointed by the 
state, railroad officers in Pennsylvania 
and New York, for example, maintained 
. and exercised full police powers both on 
and off railroad property.‘ In fact, they 
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were obligated to do so as sworn peace: 


officers. Philadelphia at one time had 
hundreds of deputized, private security 


_ personnel providing police patrol services. 


Fully private police services also exist 
on Paradise Island in the Bahamas. 
Virtually all island police activities are 
supplied by a firm employed by the 
island’s hotels and resorts. The firm 


employs sixty to seventy guards and 


several vehicles, plus three or four ad- 
ministrative personnel and a captain. 
The company has responsibility for pro- 
tecting 25 to 30 firms and the island 
territory. One analyst concluded that 
“since [the private security firm took] 
responsibility for protective services of 
the island, they have had one of the best 
records for low incidence of theft, rape, 
and assault in the area.” This is in 
contrast to major incidences of theft and 
assault on the main island of New 
Providence, which has similar tourist 
attractions.‘ 

Perhaps the foremost U.S. example 
of privately financed and provided police 
is that of the Patrol Special Police in 
San Francisco. Patrol specials are private 
individuals who undergo 440 hours of 
police academy instruction—the same 
as for reserve officers—and are sworn in 
as peace officers, one step below police 
officers. Once licensed, they are per- 
mitted to bid on one or more of some 65 
private beats, with their salaries paid by 
merchants or residents along their beats. 
On the more lucrative beats, patrol 
specials hire assistants, who must com- 
plete the same training, and in some 
cases even hire security guards and 
administrative staff—thus, in effect, be- 
coming mini police departments. They 
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are legally members of the San Francisco ; 


Police Department, as reservists are, 
and are required to respond to police 
calls in their area.47 Recently, however, 
the patrol specials have had to undertake 
a lawsuit to mandate California’s Police 
Officer’s Standards and Training Com- 
mission to continue their certification as 
sworn peace officers. 


THE UNIQUENESS OF POLICING 


Why does privatizing the police func- 
tion seem to be so difficult? It cannot be 
for lack of traditional roots. In feudal 
Britain, the nobility hired others to 
discharge their required protective du- 
ties.48 Some private law enforcement 
personnel were partially financed from 
fees for the recovery of stolen goods.‘9 
In London, some individuals eventually 
organized private patrols as a deterrent 
to crime and as a more formal means of 
pursuing criminals. During the 1700s 
and early 1800s, the British people were 
quite skeptical of a tax-supported govern- 
ment police for fear that it would provide 
political leaders with a means of 
oppression.50 : 

The British system of requisitioning 
watchmen or using volunteers was trans- 
ported to America. Gradually, social 
attitudes and norms accepted the institu- 
tion of public police forces in major U.S. 
urban areas, as occurred in London. 
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With the advent of the first public police 
department in New York in the 1840s, 
other major cities quickly adopted public 
police departments. For over 100 years, 
most police protection in the United 
States has been publicly provided. Thus 
it is not surprising that many people 
now find it difficult to accept the notion 
of private police, despite their long , 
history. 

Another attitudinal factor is that some 
of the duties and activities undertaken 
by the police are qualitatively different 
from most other public services. The 
police have the right and obligation to 
use force, even deadly force, in the 
pursuit of their duties and receive special 
state authorization to do so. 

A further barrier to police privatiza- 
tion is the difficulty of arranging for 
individuals to finance and consume po- 
lice services, in contrast to other public 
services, privately. Moreover, even if a 
number of individuals in a neighborhood 
employ a private agency for patrol ser- 
vices, it is difficult to force those who do 
not wish voluntarily to finance these 
services to pay for the benefits they 
receive. One approach to dealing with 
this public goods problem is the deed- 
based, or mandatory-membership, home 
owners’ association, in which security 
services are funded from mandatory 
membership dues. For example, in Los 


` Angeles neighborhoods such as Bel Air 


and Beverlywood, a major fraction of 
the annual association dues goes to pay 
for the contract services of a private 
security company. This commercial firm 
provides 24-hour-a-day armed vehicular 
patrol by nonsworn security officers. 
Another major barrier to police 
privatization is that of control and ac- 
countability. Understandably, people 
have serious concerns that those who 
are authorized to use deadly force be 
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held accountable and under the control 
of the law. It certainly seems reasonable 
to require that all police personnel be 
properly trained and certified at the 
lével of responsibility required by their 
particular duties. Moreover, as with any 
agency enforcing laws, strict quality- 
control regulation is appropriate, either 
through detailed contract provisions or 
regulatory oversight. 

In addition to the public’s natural 

` apprehension, perhaps the greatest polit- 
ical barrier to privatizing police services 
is that of union opposition. As shown in 
the Reminderville and Oro Valley cases, 
public-police-officers’ associations will 
strongly react to any local jurisdiction 
that attempts to privatize police services. 
But in light of today’s budgetary con- 
straints, it is shortsighted to permit 
special-interest political pressures to over- 
ride the public’s interest in cost-effective 
public services. 

The final barrier to police privatiza- 
tion is legal restrictions. Upon close 
examination, however, these may not be 
as much of a problem as one would 
think. The attorney for Reminderville, 
Ohio, found that there was no state law 
preventing the contracting of police ser- 
vices. In the case of Troutman, North 
Carolina, the state deputy attorney gen- 
eral indicated that it was not technically 
illegal for the city to contract out its law 
enforcement, as long as the private 
police were sworn in as official police 


officers.5! Perhaps, as in the Oro Valley 
case, it is more the political fight or 
potential legal costs that constitute the 
barrier. 


CONCLUSION 


On the one hand, there has been little 
progress in privatizing full or regular 
police services by U.S. local govern- 
ments. To our knowledge, there is cur- 
rently no city or county that is contract- 
ing for regular police services. 

On the other hand, there does seem to 
be an increasing acceptance of more 
limited forms of privatization. The con- 
cept of special fees to beneficiaries in 
order to finance specialized police ser- 
vices, such as burglar alarm response, is 
increasingly accepted as fair and reason- 
able. Contracting out police support 
and ancillary services is growing steadily 
as well. 

There are also signs of a gradual 
load shedding of certain police services 
to the private security industry, often 
through deputization or the award of 
special police powers. Assuming con- 
tinued fiscal constraints on local govern- 
ments and continued high levels of 
crime, it can be expected that police 
departments will gradually turn over 
more and more responsibility for law. 
enforcement vis-à-vis private property 
to security organizations. 
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Our society clings to the misperception 
that science deals exclusively in the realm of 
facts and rational thinking while politits 
consists of opinions, emotional arguments, 
and positions arrived at by a careful calcula- 
tion of self-interest. Science seems to be 
everything politics is not. According to this 
reasoning, public policy could be consider- 
ably improved by generously substituting 
the pristine scientific approach for the messy 
approach of politics. 

Of course, it does not work that simply. 
The “double wedding of science and govern- 
ment, knowledge and power,” in the words 
of Hiskes and Hiskes, has resulted in what 
Collingridge and Reeve call an “unhappy 
marriage.” Both books do @ superb job of 


Collingridge and Reeve look at how science 
influences policy. Hiskes and Hiskes turn it 
around and look at how policy shapes the 
advancement of science and the application 
of technology. 

Their audiences also differ. Hiskes and 
Hiskes have written a textbook consisting of 
a general theoretical model and several cases, 


` such as nuclear power, energy, and bio- 


medical technology, each of which is analyzed 
using the model. Collingridge and, Reeve’ 
address an audience perhaps more familiar 
with the tension between science and govern- 
ment. Theirs is a more elegant argument— 
more theoretical and sophisticated. 

Both discussions, however, can easily go 
beyond their obvious markets. Hiskes and 
Hiskes do not gloss over the complexity of 
their subject. Collingridge and Reeve avoid 
the trap of specialized jargon; the general. 
contours of their argument can be easily 
understood and appreciated. 

Despite its brevity, Science Speaks to 
Power is a rich and insightful discussion. The 
many contributions cannot be conveniently 
summarized, but two points should convey 
the tenor of the authors’ approach. First, 
they convincingly demonstrate that involve- 
ment in policy debates compromises the 
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conditions for pure science. Those condi- 
tions—an autonomous and specialized scien- 
tific community, and a “low level of crit- 
icism” toward consensual theories of sci- 
ence—are virtually impossible to achieve 
when science mingles with policy. 

Second, they debunk the myth that science 
will somehow bring political debates closer 
to consensus. On the contrary, policy ques- 
tions exacerbate differences among experts. 
When science becomes associated with 
policy, the consequences of scientific error 
become greater. An academic disagreement 
now has real implications for the distribution 
of wealth and power. The search for error 
intensifies. Instead of promoting consensus, 
scientific experts can easily make the debates 
more adversarial. 

Collingridge and Reeve offer the best 
articulation of a contentious theory about 
the relationship between science and policy. 
Some readers will consider it exaggerated; I 
prefer to consider it a straightforward presen- 
tation of an important and plausible line of 
reasoning. 

Hiskes and Hiskes share the skepticism of 


Collingridge and Reeve that political dis- ` 


course can somehow be made simpler by 
science and technology, or that policy dis- 
putes arising from technological applications 
are best left to the engineers who have 
created the technology. Policy disputes over 
technology are unavoidably political; they 
are not technical Further study of the con- 
sequences of acid rain will not change the 
fact that this is a question of distributive 
justice, requiring political decisions about 
who will bear the cost. A greater technical 
understanding of genetic engineering will 
not reduce the need to make difficult ethical 
decisions about what is meant by life. 
Hiskes and Hiskes contend that decisions 
about science and technology must be made 
democratically, In each of the cases reviewed 
in their book, they show how the public can 
be involved in the formation of policy. This 
is often more problematic than they acknowl- 
edge, but like Collingridge and Reeve, they 
are developing an important thesis, one 
especially appropriate for students to confront. 
Scholars of science and government have 


been rewarded with two excellent books. - 


The topic will grow in importance as scientific 
advances raise increasingly serious policy 
questions, Hiskes and Hiskes offer students 
an intriguing introduction to the complexity 
of this policy arena. Collingridge and Reeve 
construct an argument that should engage 
scholars concerned not only with science and 
technology but with decision making in 
general, The strength of the two books is not 
that they present elaborate and original 
research; rather, they offer a perspective and 
an approach to help us understand the 
character of the relationship between science 
and government. 
KENNETH P. RUSCIO 

Washington and Lee University 

Lexington 

Virginia 


DORRIEN, GARY J. The Democratic Social- 
ist Vision. Pp. xi, 180. Totowa, NJ: 
Rowman & Littlefield, 1986. $24.95. 


Gary J. Dorrien analyzes the democratic 
socialist movement in the First World, where 
Marxist revolutions were theoretically sup- 
posed to occur, with an emphasis on its 
religious roots. The reader might feel fore- 
warned that he or she is in for another airy 
essay, but Dorrien offers “a chastened social- 
ism without illusions.” 

His is the socialism of the Frankfurt 
Declaration of 1951, enhanced by such recent 
additions as the Swedish Meidner plan, 
which uses worker funds to transfer owner- 
ship of corporations to workers and provides 
a system of wage restraints to keep Sweden 
competitive in exports. These possibilities 
are open to American unions, Dorrien ar- 
gues, whose pension funds constitute some 
25 percent of the stock on the American 


- stock exchanges. This is one of several well- 


reasoned arguments that democratic socialism 
is a viable option for the United States. 
Dorrien focuses on William Temple, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and a harbinger of the 
World Council of Churches, and on two 
modern secular socialists who owe a debt to 


fame 


$ 
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religious principles, Norman Thomas and 
Michael Harrington. An ethical democratic 
socialism is opposed to a nonethical Marxism- 
Leninism, although it is perhaps too sweep- 
ing, given the entire corpus, to say that 
“Marxism .. . repudiates all forms of moral 
discourse.” Temple is not so well known to 
many socialists, but Dorrien also manages to 
cast light on the intellectual development of 
the better-known Thomas and Harrington. 
The coverage of Harrington includes a chal- 
lenging discussion of Marxism and a fine 
coverage of the fierce debate on the Left in 
the 1960s concerning communism and U.S. 
intervention in the Third World. Surely 
Dorrien is among a minority who are aware 
of—or admit—the fate of the Vietnamese 
Trotskyists. ` 

Dorrien also takes on Michael Novak, a 
substantial critic of socialism whose intellec- 
tual roots are close to the religious Left. 
Novak proposes democratic capitalism, to 
which Dorrien poses two telling criticisms: it 
is imperialistic, and it is not democratic 
enough; in particular, Novak ignores eco- 
nomic freedoms. 

A perennial weakness of democratic social- 
ism as proposed by Dorrien is the tacit 
assumption that it implies support of a broad 
agenda of issues that are individually chal- 
lengeable in their own right. It is not obvious, 
for instance, that social democrats should 
automatically oppose all U.S. interventions 
in the Third World. 

Dorrien’s very readable book is highly 
recommended to the lay reader interested in 
the ideas behind political controversy and to 
students of political philosophy. Another 
intended readership is those Americans for 
whom “socialism” is still an ominous and 
misunderstood term. . 

WILLARD D. KEIM 

University of Hawaii 

Hilo i 


FREIDMANN, JOHN. Planning in the Public 
Domain: From Knowledge to Action. 
Pp. xii, 501. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 


, action 
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University Press, 1987. $55.00. Paper- 
bound, $16.95. 


Many social scientists are critical of tradi- 
tional planning theory and practice as de- 
veloped in the United States. Marxists argue 
that mainstream planning is a repressive 
instrument of the bourgeois state that merely 
seeks to ameliorate the contradictions of 
capitalism. Others writing from a hermeneu- 
tic perspective contends that state-orches- 
trated planning is excessively structural, 
ignoring the. particularistic meanings that 
individuals attach to social situations. In this 
path-breaking book, John Friedmann draws 
upon Marxist and hermeneutic approaches 
to offer an original and compelling new 
model of radical planning. 

Friedmann begins his analysis with dá 
brief but helpful overview of planning con- 
cepts and theory. He maintains that the 
purpose of planning is to link knowledge to 
the context of a public domain. 
Knowledge can be linked to action through 
either societal guidance, where planning is 
practiced by an elite in support of the state, 
or social transformation, where planning is 
democratized and practiced by ordinary citi- 
zens apart from the state. Furthermore, 
planning theory varies according to political 
ideology. Conservative theory accepts the 
current capitalist mode of production while 
radical theory is oppositional, seeking to 
restructure capitalism. 

Friedmann next offers a lengthy historical 
review and critique of four current models of 
planning theory: (1) policy analysis, which 
stresses societal guidance and conservative 
political ideology; (2) social reform, which 
stresses societal guidance and radical polit- 
ical ideology; (3) social learning, which 
stresses social transformation and conserva- 
tive political ideology; and (4) social mobiliza- 
tion, which stresses social transformation 
and radical political ideology. Policy analysis 
developed from the earlier work of systems 
engineers, such as Wiener; neoclassical econ- 
omists, for example, Hayek and Arrow; and 
public administration theorists, for example, 
H. Simon and Lasswell. Social reform is an 
outgrowth of the writings of sociologists, 
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such as Saint-Simon, Comte, Weber, and 
Mannheim; institutional economists, includ- 
ing Tugwell and Galbraith; and pragmatists, 
for example, James and Dewey. Social learn- 
ing emerged from scientific management, 
such as Taylorism, and organizational theory, 
as in the work of Mayo; Bernard, and, most 
important, Lewin. Finally, social mobiliza- 
tion emerged from the work of historical ma- 
terialists, such as Marx and Engels; utopians, 
like R. Owen and Fourier; and anarchists, 
such as Proudhon, Bakunin, Kropotkin, and 
Sorel. Friedmann masterfully discusses most 
of these theorists and perspec-ives' in his 
survey of the history of planning theory. 

In. the last part of the book, Friedmann 
presents his own model of radical planning. 
He contends that traditional planning ap- 
proaches, especially policy analysis, cannot 
address the global problems prezipitated by 
rapid social change and an irresponsible and 
oppressive capitalist world system. Because 
they are allied with the state, traditional 
planners cannot fundamentally critique and 
transform the state. The result -s a crisis in 
planning, where the ineffective link between 
knowledge and action allows world problems 
to worsen. Friedmann’s solution to this crisis 
is to recenter planning apart from the state in 
civil society, so that planning occurs by 
“ordinary citizens” in support of a “public 
domain” of common interests and acommon 
good. “Planning in the public domain”—or 
radical planning—is organized, on a micro 
level, around households and regional action 
groups and, on a macro level, arcund peasant 
societies and the global community. Radical 
planning effectively mediates knowledge and 
action, becoming an instrument that em- 
powers citizens in the struggle for social 
transformation. 

While Friedmann’s analysis is brilliant 
and provocative, there are still a few short- 
comings with the book. For example, occasion- 
ally Friedmann tacitly acknowledges that 
pragmatism might be considered either a 
social reform or a social learning theory of 
planning. The difficulty in locating pragma- 
tism illustrates the somewhat simplistic na- 
ture of Friedmann’s classification scheme. 
Furthermore, there are some curious omis- 


sions in the book—scant attention is given to 
B. F. Skinner and behaviorist psychology, 
Paulo Freire and critical pedagogy, and | 
Ebenezer Howard and the garden cities 
movement. Each of these theorists and per- 
spectives deserves discussion in a comprehen- 
sive historical survey of planning. Finally, 
some may criticize Friedmann’s notion of 
planning in the public domain as merely old 
mainstream planning wine in a new radical 
planning bottle. In particular, Marxists con- 
sider talk of commoninterests and acommon 
good within a capitalist world system to be 
illusory. , 

Despite these criticisms, Planning in the 
Public Domain is almost certain to become a 
social science classic. I recommend this book 
to any reader seriously concerned about 
posterity. 

RICHARD A. WRIGHT 

Kansas State University 

Manhattan 


HUTCHISON, WILLIAM R. Errand to the 
World: American Protestant Thought 
and Foreign Missions. Pp. xii, 227. Chi- 
cago: University of mare Press, 1987. 
$24.95. 


With the appearance of ground-breaking 
books by John Fairbank, Valentin Rabe, 
Joan Brumberg, Jane Hunter, and others, 
and now with the publication of this more 
synoptic book by William R. Hutchison, the 
history of the American Protestant mission- 
ary movement has come of age; superseding 
the hagiographical and debunking phases of 
missionary history with a recognition of the 
cultural and political importance of this 
movement both for the United States and for 
the world. For long periods of our national- 
history, much of what Americans heard 
about a wider world, especially the more 
remote lands of Asia, Africa, and Oceania, 
was from the dramatic reports of mission- 
aries. Enthusiasm for foreign missions among 
a large segment of the American Protestant 
public, and the experience of sending mission- 
aries and receiving them back, were im- 
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portant influences in the forming of American 
internationalism. And the educational and 
cultural impact of the missionaries abroad 
was far from negligible. 

Hutchison has capped many earlier studies 
by others with an analysis of what American 
missionaries and missionary theorists thought 
about what they were doing in their mission- 
ary enterprises and how these thoughts inter- 
twined with important themes in the cultural 
self-understanding of Americans. Thereby 
he has uncovered a neglected element in 
American intellectual history. 

In a series of chapters that move from 
Roger Williams and John Eliot to the latest 
missionary theorizing among ecumenical 


church leaders, Hutchison explores a major- 


theme: to what extent can missionary labors 
be separated from the American cultural 
baggage of the missionaries? Far from this 
being only a recent concern, he shows it to 
have been a pressing issue from the be- 
ginnings of the movement, making us aware 
of the sophistication with which the subject 
was handled by such pioneer missiologists as 
Rufus Anderson. Other relatively unknown 
but important figures who thought about 
this issue are also brought to our attention, 
such as Daniel Johnson Fleming, but one 
also sees such familiar names as those of the 
great missionary statesmen—Mott, Speer, 
Eddy—placed into context. As the title sug- 
gests, Hutchison places the missionary move- 
ment in the context of. the image of an 
errand, a reversal of the Puritan errand to 
America, as Americans engaged in the errand 
of taking America’s Christian Zion abroad. 


Aware of the profound influences of Amer-- 


ican culture upon the movement, and its 
inevitable. relationship to American im- 
perialism in the widest cultural sense of that 
word, Hutchison nevertheless avoids a re- 
ductionism that would ignore genuinely re- 
ligious motives and interpret the movement 
merely as imperialist ideology. 

Errand to the World has many other 
strengths. Fundamentalists and recent con- 
servative Evangelicals are taken seriously as 
participants in the discussions of mission 
theory; the final chapter provides a world 
context for an American discussion; and a 
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reflective brief afterword suggests Hutch- 
ison’s serious engagement with his subject. It 
is an important book on an important subject. 
DEWEY D. WALLACE, Jr. 
George Washington University 
Washington, D.C, 


LAIRD, ROBBIN F. The Soviet Union, the 
West, and the Nuclear Arms Race. Pp. 
xii, 236. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1986. $35.00. 


LEBOW, RICHARDNED. Nuclear Crisis Man- 
agement: A Dangerous Illusion. Pp. 226. 
Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 
1987. $24.95. 


Robbin Laird’s extremely well-organized 

study provides an outstanding survey and 
evaluation of the changing nuclear weapons 
policies of the two superpowers, the Soviet 
Union and the United States, and of the 
West European nuclear powers, France and 
Britain. A well-known defense analyst and © 
expert on Soviet and West European affairs, 
Laird discusses in the first part of the book 
the development of and changes in Soviet 
nuclear policy and its usefulness for Soviet 
policies designed to cause and increase ten- 
sions within the Western alliance. The second 
section présents an analysis of American 
nuclear policy, the most current U.S. strategic 
defense options, and the prediction that the 
U.S. defense will in the future depend on 
mobile intercontinental ballistic missiles or 
active defense of missile silos and command 
posts. 
, France’s nuclear modernization program 
is markedly influenced by Paris’s perceived 
need to expand the concept of independence 
and of maintaining the myth that French 
territory is “sanctualized.” 

In 1980, the Conservative government of 
Britain decided to replace its aging Polaris 
force with the U.S. Trident submarine, and 
in 1982, it was decided to arm the submarines 
with D-5 missiles. The strong rejection by the 
parliamentary opposition and various peace 
groups caused the implementation of the 
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program to be questioned at times. Since the 
publication of this book, the Thatcher govern- 
ment has received a new mancate by the 
electorate and, therefore, there seems to be 
less doubt about the introduction of the 
Trident. 

The final, and probably most challenging, 
part of the book examines Soviet political 
military strategy, which attempts to take into 
account the existing strategic nuclear parity, 
the Euromissile competition, and France’s 
“independent” security policy. Moscow’s 

“anti-coalition strategy” toward the Western 
alliance is directed at diminishing the co- 
hesion of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO). The Soviet Union, according 
to Laird, believes the post-World War II 
“Atlanticism,” that is, America’s strong influ- 
ence over political and economic develop- 
ments within Western Europe, has become 
less significant. As a matter of fact, Moscow 
sees in the emergence of West European and 
Japanese economic power the development 
of “three centers of imperialism,” marked by 
increasing “interimperialist contradictions.” 

' The nuclear arms issue and its divisive 
influence on the Western alliance—for ex- 
ample, the present concerns of West Euro- 
pean governments about the elimination of 
the intermediate-range nuclear forces—are 
by far not the only means used by Moscow to 
destabilize the alliance and Western societies. 
Soviet overall strategy is to change the 
balance of forces—in Soviet terminology, 
“the correlation of forces”—in favor of the 
world socialism. 

Richard Ned Lebow’s book reflects his 
concern about the capability of the super- 
powers to manage a major confrontation 
and thus avoid the escalation of the crisis 
into a nuclear war. His previously held chair 
at the National War College and especially 
his position as scholar in residence in the 
Central Intelligence Agency provide him 
with excellent opportunities to observe and 
evaluate the American command and control 
apparatus; as far as the Soviet Union’s 
situation in this respect is concerned, Lebow 
depends on Soviet published material. It 
would be most difficult for someone with less 
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intimate exposure to the inner workings of 
the existing American organizational and 


jurisdictional structure, designed to operate 


during major crisis situations between the 
superpowers, to question his rather pessi- 
mistic evaluation of American capabilities to 
keep a crisis under the nuclear threshold. 

Lebow seriously questions if the present 
command and control systems of both 
powers would succeed in preventing a nuclear 
confrontation as they were able to do in the 
1962 Cuban missile crisis. 

Lebow draws several conclusions from 
our detailed knowledge of the various events, 
policies, and contemporaneous military stra- 
tegic dogmas that led to World War I. He 
believes that the same categories, preemp- 
tion, loss of control, and miscalculated escala- 
tion, are equally significant in contemporary 
crisis situations. 

In his final chapter, Lebow provides a 
number of recommendations intended to 
enhance crisis stability of the command and 
control structures, assuring them at least 
“short-term” survival in case of an exchange 
of nuclear missiles, a vastly better-informed 
political leadership, and key personnel better 
prepared to perform under stress. Emphasis 
is placed on the enormous psychological 
stress to which the leaders would be exposed 
in a nuclear crisis because of their awareness 
of the unprecedented destructiveness of 
nuclear weapons. 

I have difficulties in agreeing with Lebow’s 
statement that “war-threatening crisis may 
actually have increased as a result of the 
demise of détente and the revival of the cold 
war.” It depends on what is understood to 
constitute détente. This period in post-World 
War II developments, as seen by many 
observers, was also the era during which the 
Soviet Union carried out a massive arms 
buildup while the Western democracies in- 
dulged in wishful thinking. 

Lebow credits the Soviet leadership with 
the same motivations and considerations as 
those ascribed to the elected leaders of 
Western democracies. The lessons to be 
learned from the pre-World II era are fre- 


quently overlooked, that is, that a leader- 
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ship—in this case, Hitler—determined to 
pursue an expansionist policy is not mo- 
tivated by defensive security considerations. 
An analysis of the events leading to World 
War II is far more relevant to the present 
situation than the July crisis of 1914. 
Lebow’s statement that “although the 
United States is publicly committed to ride 
out a first strike, it is not committed to 
refrain from the first use of nuclear weapons” 
requires some clarification. He obviously 
distinguishes between an all-out nuclear first 
strike by the United States against Soviet 
territory and the first use of nuclear weapons 
by NATO forces in response to a full-scale 
assault by Warsaw Pact conventional forces 
in the European theater. In the NATO case, 
the threat of the first use of nuclear forces 
had served so far as an effective deterrent. 
This concept of “extended deterrence” was 


also the rationale for American nuclear’ 


forces during the 15 years when the Soviet 
Union could not mount a large-scale nuclear 
attack on the United States. 

Lebow strongly favors arms control as a 
significant stabilizing factor and consequently 
supports the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty. In 
spite of Soviet superiority in intercontinental 
ballistic missiles and Soviet strategic defense 
installations, he opposes ballistic missile 
defense, the aim of President Reagan’s Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative, as well as the MX 
missiles because they “would intensify mu- 
tual pressures to preempt in a crisis.” 


ERIC WALDMAN 
University of Calgary 
Alberta 
Canada 


LUTTWAK, EDWARDN. Strategy: The Logic 
of War and Peace. Pp. xii, 283. Cam- 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1987. $20.00. 

LEVITE, ARIEL. Intelligence and Strategic 


Surprises. Pp. xiii, 220. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1987. $27.50. 
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. Over the last eight years, the military 
buildup in the United States has been subject 
to constant criticism from those who believe 
that the acquisition of large numbers of new 
weapons has been accomplished in an atmo- 
sphere either devoid of strategy or where 
strategy has been consciously altered to 
require continued defense spending. Edward 
N. Luttwak does not directly enter this 
debate with his new book, Strategy: The 
Logic of War and Peace, but he does such a 
masterful job of putting the concept of 
strategy in an understandable context that 
this book cannot help but affect the future 
course of U.S. defense. 

Luttwak says, “My purpose has been to 
uncover the workings of the paradoxical 
logic . . . offering in the process a general 
theory of strategy that describes but does not 
prescribe.” Greatly simplified, the general 
theme of this important book is that actions 
must be considered in light of the likely 
response they will elicit from an opponent. 
And while this sounds obvious, Luttwak 
demonstrates that, for every decision, each 
of the five levels and two dimensions of 
strategy contains at least one complicating 
paradox. 

It is unfortunate that our military and 
political leaders are not schooled in strategy 
as Luttwak defines it. In fact, by his defini- 
tion, it may be that good strategists are born, 
not made. As it now stands, this book has 
been written for a decision maker who does 
not exist, and it will be read by decision 
makers who are, more often than not, chosen 
for the very characteristics that prohibit the 
type of thought advocated by Luttwak. 

Luttwak recognizes this point, and he 
concludes that “it would be hard for demo- 
cratic political leaders to follow policies that 
can so easily be branded as illogical and 
contradictory.” For this reason, an overall, 
grand strategy for a nation may not be good 
because it could stifle the paradoxical ap- 
proach that denotes good strategy—an inter- 
esting concept given the criticism of the 
Reagan administration on this very point. 

This book is particularly good in its 
discussions of armed suasion and the develop- 
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ment, on the part of the opponent, of a mind- 
set that creates deterrence. Luttwak does not 
__ end with a prescriptive method for creating 
strategy. Instead, he demonstrates why any 
fixed methodology must fail, and he tries, 
instead, to create an awareness of the process 
that leads to successful strategy. 

This is an excellent, thought-provoking 
book. Luttwak’s writing style is difficult in 
the theoretical passages, but the examples 
are clearly explained and they provide excep- 
tional illustrations of the point being made. 
The notes that accompany each chapter area 
major addition to the book and are needed to 
put the examples in context—it is unfortunate 
that they are gathered at the end of the book 
where they are so inaccessible. In sum, this is 
a book well worth the almost ten years it has 
taken to complete it. It is requcred reading 
for anyone interested in the defense of the 
United States. 

Intelligence and Strategic Surprises by 
Ariel Levite has the primary purpose of 
trying “to improve the understanding of 
strategic surprises and related phenomena 
such as threat perception and response to 
threat.” In this respect, it only partially 
fulfills its goal. The book is written in a 
clumsy, dissertation style with innumerable 
paragraphs where Levite explais what he is 
going to tell us or what he has just told us. 

These untidy organizational character- 
istics are further complicated by the tone of 
the book, for example: “I wish to point out 
that my ... novel conclusion ...”; or “my 
in-depth study . . . permit[s] meio... offer an 

. explanation . . . that is better than 
alternative explanations”, or “I now... 
review all the sources of incelligence on 
Japan possessed by U.S. intelligence prior to 
that day.” All these things, wken combined 
with Levite’s tendency toward repetition, 
make reading this book a tedious and ag- 
gravating assignment. 

The first 38 pages of the book are devoted 
to a review of the literature of the field. This 
is followed by a 56-page, extremely detailed 
review of the events leading up to the Pearl 
Harbor attack. Unfortunately, Levite’s real 
agenda throughout these two sections seems 
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to be a frontal assault on the work of 
Roberta Wohlstetter, whose 1962 Pearl Har- 
bor: Warning and Decision remains the 
classic work in this area. Whatever the merits 
of Levite’s arguments, they belong in either a 
journal article or a specialized book devoted 
to this debate, not as the unstated side issue 
in a general book on strategic surprise. 

Levite then discusses the battle of Midway 
at some length. He uses this battle as a 
companion case to the Pearl Harbor study to 
show a situation where intelligence succeeded 
in avoiding a strategic surprise. While he 
goes to great lengths to defend the legitimacy 
of this choice, I am still troubled by the use of 
two cases that span the structural changes 
brought on by the declaration of a major 
war. 
The last two sections of the book discuss 
the theory of warning, threat perception, and 
response, and these discussions are illustrated 
with many current examples. In spite of their 
obvious link to the topics covered in the first 
part of the book, these sections form such a 
clean break with the chapters that preceded 
them that they almost stand alone. Neither 
of these chapters is particularly innovative, 
but they are interesting and are by far the 
best part of the book. b 

In sum, this book will be of interest only 
to a very small group of scholars who study 
the theoretical aspects of intelligence gather- 
ing and dissemination. For these individuals, 
the book holds a great deal of solid research 
and information. It also provides a number 
of conclusions and statements by Levite that 
will undoubtedly prove to be the subject of 
many debates in the future. 

WILLIAM WEIDA 
Colorado Springs 


SCHALL, JAMES V. Reason, Revelation, 
and the Foundations of Political Phi- 
losophy. Pp. 254. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1987. $27.50. 


The centuries-old scholarly dialogue with 
the Greco-Roman and medieval philosophers 


we, 
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is alive and well, as evidenced by this latest 
work of James V. Schall, assistant professor 
of government at Georgetown University. 
But what Condorcet and other modernists 
saw as the war between philosophy and 
superstition Schall sees as the war between 
shallow ideologies and true philosophy. 

The book’s argument unfolds in eight 
chapters and a brief introduction and conclu- 
sion. The weakest of the chapters is the first, 
“The Statement of the Problem of Political 
Philosophy,” while the strongest is the last, 
“Jerusalem, Athens, Rome.” Three main 
purposes seem to structure the analysis: to 
prove that modern political philosophy has 
usurped the role of Christian metaphysics; to 
argue that the ultimate solutions to the 
deepest human problems lie beyond the 
political sphere; and to demonstrate that 
political philosophy stands today in dire 
need of a return to the revelational traditions 
of Judeo-Christianity, along with a reintegra- 
tion of classical political thought. 

Schall’s book has a number of solid 
virtues that commend it to the thoughtful 
reader. It is written in a fluent style with 
minimal obfuscatory jargon. It is tightly and 
cohesively organized. Its basic themes are 
forcefully and consistently argued through- 
out. And it is heuristic in the sense of 
stimulating thought, provoking discussion, 
and questioning our age’s Zeitgeist. 

Yet despite these strengths and others, I 
found the book deficient in a number of key 
areas. It goes little if any beyond the work of 
Gilson, Strauss, Arendt, and Voegelin. It 
leaves imprecisely defined such crucial terms 
as “ideology,” “political metaphysics,” and 
“gnosticism.” It offers a highly one-sided 
interpretation of classical philosophy as it 
relates to Christian revelation. It denigrates 
modern politics and philosophy without 
providing a corresponding analysis of the 
faults of their revelational counterparts; are 
there none such? It is, in fact, more a study in 
the philosophy of history than a work of 
political philosophy per se. Finally, though 
the book makes it clear that revelational 
political philosophy would raise different 
questions from secular philosophy, it is not 
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obvious that the results would be all that 
different in policy terms. In short, Schall 
fails to show that politics and public policy 
would be better in any real sense if they 
became less anthropocentric and more theo- 
centric, cosmocentric, or Christocentric. 

Still, every card-carrying, philosophically 
inclined scholar should read this book, as 
much for its belletristic grace.as for its 
challenging themes. Moreover, let it be noted 
here that the book’s felicitous writing and its 
crisp, intelligent commentary exhibit the 
enduring advantages of a Catholic education 
in a putatively decadent age. 

FRANCIS M. WILHOIT 
Drake University 
Des Moines 
~ Towa 


AFRICA, ASIA, AND 
LATIN AMERICA 


AMATE, C.0.C. Inside the OAU: Pan-African- 
isrn in Practice, Pp. xiv, 603. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1986. No price. 


Although the Organization of African 
Unity (OAU) is approaching its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, until now there has not been a 
comprehensive history of the institution, nor 
has there been a probing attempt to analyze 
the dynamics of the organization. Inside the 
OA Uis a herculean attempt to fill this gap in 
knowledge. 

The book is a well-written, comprehensive 
history intended to give readers an insider’s 
view of the origins and evolution of the 
OAU. The volume is divided into three 
major sections. Part 1 deals with the his- 
torical antecedents of the organization, trac- 
ing its roots from the first Pan-African 
Congress in 1900 to the actual declaration of 
the OAU in 1963. A very lucid account is 
presented of the dynamics of the processes 
and personalities involved in the creation of 
the organization. Subsequent chapters in 
part 1 describe in detail the functional units 
of the OAU secretariat. — 
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The remainder of the book focuses on the 
internal workings of specialized as well as ad 
hoc committees. Rich description and numer- 
ous examples are used in an effort to give a 
comprehensive picture of the day-to-day 
workings of the OAU. Amate paints a sym- 
pathetic picture of an institution faced with 
the monumental task of serving as an agent 
of unity, conciliation, and cooperation for 
the 51 member states and of presenting the 
posture of a united Africa when dealing with 
the rest of the world. All of this must be 
accomplished with limited monetary and 
technical resources. Amate repeatedly makes 
the point that it is remarkable how efficiently 
the OAU operates in spite of its resource 
constraints. 

Amate sets out to paint the big picture of 
the OAU, and to a large extent he succeeds. 
The strength of his work lies in its breadth of 
coverage and its comprehensiveness. Amate 
also seeks to present a balanced assessment 
of the organization; however, he is less than 
successful in meeting this goal. The book is 
filled with rich description but lacks critical, 
penetrating analysis. Amate’s bias is all too 
evident, detracting from the claim to balance. 

A second strength of the book is the 
thorough and systematic research that was 
involved in crafting this study. Amate combed 
and sifted through an enormous amount of 
primary data on the OAU and also conducted 
in-depth interviews with key bureaucrats 
inside the organization. The data are well 
organized and skillfully presented albeit often 
in a rather wordy fashion. If Amate’s research 
is astrength, however, his method of documen- 
tation is grossly lacking. The volume has not 
a single footnote. Consequently, it would be 
difficult for the reader to follow up and 
check some of the empirical assertions made 
in the book. Moreover, the power of the 
book as a reliable encyclopedic reference is 
significantly lessened. 

Despite its shortcomings, there is no 
book like Inside the OAU. It is must reading 
for anyone who seeks to understand the 
OAU. 

EDMOND J. KELLER 

University of California 

Santa Barbara 
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BARNES, SANDRA T. Patrons and Power: 
Creating a Political Community in Metro- 
politan Lagos. Pp. x, 261. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1986. $32.50. 


Sandra T. Barnes’s compelling study of 
patron-client relations in Mushin, a growing 
urban community in metropolitan Lagos, is 
not only an exemplary case study of the 
creation of a political community but also a 
significant contribution to the analysis of 
political patterns in contemporary Africa. 
Patrons and Power investigates the ways in 
which nonelite residents, with little political 
access, devise methods of acquiring political 
status, enhancing their mobility, and securing 
their position within the public arena. The 
linkage between informal political processes 
and formal political institutions therefore 
stands at the center of this undertaking. 
Clientelism is conceptualized in these pages 
as the main method of tying together various 
spheres of political activity and consequently 
of connecting Jeaders and followers, rulers 
and ruled. This book, then, is concerned with 
power in its most basic sense: with how it is 
gained, how it is used, and how it is 
maintained. 

Relying on materials gathered during 
extensive fieldwork in Nigeria, including a 
rich array of in-depth interviews, surveys, 
questionnaires, and archival documentation, 
Barnes commences her analysis with a his- 
torical account of the development of Mushin, 
one that highlights the diversity of its growing 
population and the official neglect it experi- 
enced throughout the colonial period. Ad- 
ministrative procedures were developed by a 
new crop of leaders that emerged within the 
changing urban context. 

The making of these authority figures is 
discussed in two separate chapters, the first 
of which deals with the material base of 
political aspirants. Land ownership is por- 
trayed as a key means of obtaining status 
within the community; building a house on 
these plots is seen as a crucial way of amass- 
ing wealth. Barnes’s insistence on the cen- 
trality of the acquisition of autonomous re- 
sources in the process of leadership formation 
challenges the growing tendency to associate 
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power in Africa with state-linked political 
office and suggests an important distinction 
between the material bases of formal and 
informal authority on the continent. 

Chapter 4 deals with the second pre- 
requisite of leadership: political skill. The 
politics of residence demanded the elabora- 
tion of normative codes of reciprocity, mu- 
tual obligation, and trust. The abilities of 
political aspirants to use their resources, 
connections, knowledge, and organizing ca- 
pacity to mediate disputes, dispense benefits, 
and act as middlemen constituted latent but 
vital mechanisms for power accumulation. 
The inequality of patron-client ties was there- 
fore mitigated by their reciprocal under- 
pinnings—the position and power of leaders 
tempered by their need for legitimacy. The 
delicate balance between material and moral 
preconditions for the exercise of power help 
to explain both the range of leadership 
possibilities and the constraints placed on 
leaders’ power. This analysis constitutes an 
important corrective to the tendency to view 
contemporary political leadership in Africa 
in purely personal and idiosyncratic terms, 
overlooking the rules that guide political 
transactions. 

The analysis of the historical patterns of 
leadership formation lays the foundation for 
the in-depth examination of how power 
relations are organized. Barnes devotes sep- 
arate chapters to chieftaincy, formal institu- 
tions, and factions as vehicles for the con- 
solidation of leadership. In her discussion, 
she highlights the ongoing significance of 
chiefs as sources of authority and focuses of 
representation, She also stresses their chang- 
ing position in the political realm: their 
durability is attributed to their flexibility in 
merging communal roles at the local level 
with interest group activities in the broader 
political system. 

The final stage in the acquisition of power 
lies in its institutionalization. Bureaucratic 
approval for chieftaincy titles and for represen- 
tation in governing bodies was the key to 
power perpetuation. Barnes astutely demon- 
strates how local patrons, enjoying grass- 
roots support, vied for official recognition to 
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cement their positions. In this process, they 
forfeited some of their local autonomy in 
order to secure their place in the wider 
political hierarchy. At the same time, a more 
cohesive power apparatus was put in place, 
one that sustains itself despite constant 
changes in the composition of those holding 
office at the top. : 

In the final chapter, Barnes analyzes the 
relationship between power and clientelism. 
She shows that patron-client ties are sig- 
nificant mechanisms for the expansion of' 
social opportunities, the organization of 
diversity, the attenuation of ethnic and class 
cleavages, and the maintenance of order. 
Her analysis underlines the connection be- 
tween hierarchy on the one hand and reciproc- 
ity on the other. The centralization of power 
is thus integrally associated with the creation 
and entrenchment of power networks. Barnes 


. tightly places power in these aggregations. 


Patrons and Power is a well-crafted, 
lucidly written study that challenges several 
fundamental tenets of contemporary African 
political studies. First, it emphasizes the 
creation of middle-level authority figures 
where many observers thought that a power 
vacuum had existed. Second, it questions the 
disjuncture between local and national pol- 
itics that permeates the literature, pointing 
consistently and convincingly to the mul- 
tiplicity of linkage networks that exists on 
the African political landscape. Third, through 
the accentuation of the norms of account- 
ability that underlie patron-client links, it 
dispels the tendency to associate patronage 
with exploitation and clientelism with de- 
participation. Fourth, it documents the mul- 
tiple possibilities for political representation 
and action in ostensibly closed political 
systems. Finally, it furnishes a vital antidote 
to the propensity to view African political 
power in hegemonic, indivisible terms, there- 
by expanding the field of political vision 
beyond the formal and the visible. 

Barnes’s superb study therefore raises a 
host of questions that require further atten- 
tion. While Barnes has shown how macro 
political processes impinge on local politics 
and shape the choices available to aspiring 
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politicians, she has not addressed the issue of 
how these local processes consequently affect 
national politics. If, indeed, local authority 
figures are co-opted into the formal system 
and a modicum of power is thereby extended 
beyond the political center, what are the 
ramifications of these trends for the structure 
of power on a countrywide basis? Is power in 
fact undergoing a process of reaggregation? 
What is its significance for shifts in regime 
forms and patterns of rule? In the same vein, 
does the institutionalization of patrons pro- 
vide the basis for the consolidation of a new 
set of informal leaders? What is their relation- 
ship to established clientelistic networks? 
Finally, can alternative, nonpersonal meth- 
ods of political action be established in such 
circumstances? By what means and with 
what results? 

It is the mark of an exceptional academic 
work that it raises a host of new questions, 
thereby setting the parameters of an innova- 
tive research agenda. Sandra Barnes’s analy- 
sis of patrons and power in Mushin, in its 
careful attention to detail and process, is a 
rare example of such a study. 

NAOMI CHAZAN 

Hebrew University of Jerusalem 

Israel 


BURKI, SHAHID JAVED. Pakistan: A Nation 
in the Making. Pp. xiii, 226. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1986. $28.00. 


Political scientists who teach courses on 
South Asia have long awaited an integrated, 
- single-author survey of Pakistan to match 
the widely used textbook by Hardgrave on 
India. This short volume by Burki partially 
meets this need. One of Pakistan’s leading 
social scientists, employed since 1974 by the 
World Bank as an economist, he gives us an 
insightful and accurate but historical narra- 
tive of the country’s origins and politics from 
a Pakistani point of view. The chapters 
display great interpretive skill rather than 
the analytical and comparative categories of 
contemporary political sciencz. For instance, 


he points out the greater development of 

east-west rather than north-south communica- 

tions in the Indus Valley, seldom mentioned 

in accounts of Pakistan. By calling Pakistan 

unique, however, he, like a historian, mostly 

misses potential fruitful comparisons with 
Israel, the other religiously based state in the 

world, in contrast to “secular” India. 

Burki’s analysis of his country’s relatively 
high level of economic development—‘“a 
middle-income country”—and low level of 
social development—‘“very backward in 
health and education”—in chapters 3 and 4 
reflects his professional expertise better. 
What is missing is a chapter devoted solely to 
the very threatening problem of national 
integration. Burki acknowledges the fear of 
Punjabi domination by the smaller prov- 
inces, but the very subtitle of the book, “A 
Nation in the Making,” demonstrates a 
certain Punjabi insensitivity to the basic 
question of whether Pakistan is indeed a 
nation or, if not yet, is headed in that 
direction. Sometimes the reader would not 
know that he or she is learning about the 
same country as the one described by critics 
like Alavi, Ayoob, and Bin Sayeed. Thus he 
stoutly asserts that the benefits of the green 
revolution and emigrant remittances from 
the Arabian Gulf have been widely distributed 
through the classes. 

Regarding Pakistan’s foreign relations, 
Burki provides in chapter 5 a useful corrective 
to the pro-Indian bias of most American 
specialists and journalists on South Asia. He 
properly underlines the parallel between the 
princely states of Hyderabad and Kashmir, 
both of which India obtained by force. But 
Burki treats the Simla agreement negotiated 
by Bhutto with India in 1972 as tantamount 
to a “quasi-permanent” solution of the Kash- 
mir dispute in India’s favor as well as an 
acceptance by Pakistan of India as the 
dominant power in South Asia, conclusions 
that have been thrown in doubt again by the 
renewal of American military aid to Pakistan 
in the 1980s. 

Burki says that his main thesis is that the 
purpose for which Pakistan was founded, a 
haven for Muslims from Hindu domination, 
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is already achieved and that new goals need 
to be found. In conclusion, he finds these, 
surprisingly for an economist, in the defini- 
tion of the country’s political, social, and 
economic objectives in Islamic terms. 
THEODORE P. WRIGHT, Jr. 
State University of New York 
Albany 


DAVIS, LEONARD. The Philippines: People, 
Poverty & Politics. Pp. xx, 225. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1987. $27.50. 


This book, written by an academic cur- 
rently with the Department of Social Adminis- 
tration at the City Polytechnic of Hong 
Kong, was not written for an academic 
audience. It is not footnoted and the two- 
page bibliography makes no reference to the 
works, major or minor, on Philippine people, 
poverty, or politics. Davis explains in the 
preface that he was working primarily from 
“unmarked documents and unreferenced 
photocopied articles, circulated in haste to 
groups of church workers and others.” 

What we do have in this book is a 
sympathetic, secondhand account by a 
foreigner of the repression, brutality, and 
poverty that the poorer Filipinos, both rural 
and urban, face on a daily basis. 

The first two chapters set the context, 


` with a quick discussion of the Philippines’ 


history, economy, and relations with the 


United States. There is also a brief introduc-. 


tion to the customs and values of the Filipinos. 

The heart of the book is the next six 
chapters entitled, respectively, “Poverty, Sick- 
ness and Disease”; “Prostitution”; “Persecu- 
tion and Oppression”, “1985: The Child, the 
Priest, and the Crowd”, “Resistance and 
Revolution”; and “Certainty and Uncer- 
tainty.” These chapters provide accounts of 
daily life told to Davis directly or as related 
to him by church workers on behalf of 
peasants, workers, fishers, and their families. 
What emerges from these stories is the 
wrenching human cost of the U.S. military 
presence in the Philippines, the militarization 
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of the Philippines by its own leadership, and 
the continuing economic and political crises 
of the nation. Chapter 8 and a postscript give 
a quick overview of events up through about 
the middle of 1986. 

Despite being someone who writes with a 
great deal of empathy for the plight of the 
poor, Davis does not appear to have learned 
to speak any of the Philippine languages. 
Neither he nor the editors caught a number 
of errors in the spelling of Filipino names, in 
the translations of Pilipino terms to English, 
and in the spelling of words in Pilipino. 

The book is strongest at providing the 
reader with a window on the lives of average 
Filipinos as well as their persistent efforts to 
make political and economic change. It is 
weak at structural or theoretical analysis. To 
be fair to Davis, though, he did not write this 
book to impress the academic community. It 
is a book to be recommended to those 
readers interested in the underside of interna- 
tional relations and the politics of elite 
domination. 

GARY HAWES ` 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor 


HAVENS, THOMAS R. H. Fire across the Sea: 
The Vietnam War and Japan 1965-1975. 
Pp. ix, 329. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1987. $37.50. Paper- 
bound, $17.50. 


What did the war in Vietnam reveal about 
Japan? This is the question raised by Thomas 
R. H. Havens in his study of the official and 
the public response in Japan to the Vietnam 
war. He concludes that to the Japanese it was 
“a fire across the sea,” an episode that did not 
need to involve their nation deeply. Nonethe- 
less, Havens demonstrates that the war led to 
significant cultural and economic changes in 
Japan. 

Havens shows that Japan made an enor- 
mous contribution to the American war 


. effort, American bases in Japan were used as 


transit points for shipments of men and 
supplies to Vietnam, Okinawa was used as a 
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base for air attacks against North Vietnam. 
Washington contracted for vast amounts of 
war material, the repair of equipment, and 
the hospitalization of its wounded in Japan. 

Meanwhile Prime Minister Satö faced 
increasing opposition to his Vietnam policy. 
The major opposition parties and much of 
the press criticized the war. The most creative 
of the new antiwar groups was the Citizens’ 
Federation for Peace in Vietnam, or Be- 
heiren. It was organized in 1965 by Oda 
Makoto, who insisted on nonviolent action 
and who required his followers to accept 
responsibility for their individual actions 
based “on the circumstances of the moment.” 

In maintaining his support for the Amer- 
ican war, Sato could rely on the traditional 
deference Japanese gave to those in authority. 
In addition, Havens points out that Sato’s 
efforts to restore Japanese sovereignty in 
Okinawa worked to blunt criticism at home 
for his support of America in Vietnam. 
Simultaneously, he pressed Washington to 
restore Okinawa to Japan lest the opposition 
in Tokyo use this issue in the Vietnam 
debate. 

Japan made enormous profits by way of 
the Vietnam war. By 1966, American pur- 
chases of war material helped pull Japan out 
of a minor economic downturn. Havens 
estimates that the war allowed Japanese 
firms to earn at least an extra $1 billion per 
year on the average from 1966 to 1971. 

In light of these considerations, it is no 
wonder that the antiwar movement was 
unable to change official policy. In fact, 
Havens may have gone too far in suggesting 
that the protest movement limited the govern- 
ment’s support for the war. He is on safer 
ground in observing that Beheiren cleared 
the way for a new form of citizen involvement 
in politics. 

While Havens has attempted to include 
too much divergent material] in one volume, 
this fault is counterbalanced by his sturdy 
and judicious judgment on major issues. 
This book clearly will become the standard 
on the subject. 

EDMUND S. WEHRLE 

University of Connecticut 

Storrs 


KARLSSON, SVANTE. Oil and the World 
Order: American Foreign Oil Policy. Pp. 
308. Totowa, NJ: Barnes & Noble Books, 
1986. $29.50. 


KUPCHAN, CHARLES A. The Persian Gulf 
and the West: The Dilemmas of Security. 
Pp. xiv, 254. Boston: Allen & Unwin, 
1987. $39.95. Paperbound, $14.95, 


Oil and the World Order traces U.S. oil 
policy from before World War I under a 
“British-organised world order,” through 
two post-World War I decades, when the 
United States controlled the world order— 
mainly through “control of the international 
oil market”—to the present period, beginning 
in the late 1960s, when it lost control of both. 
It is difficult to know exactly what was lost, 
however, because the criteria of world-order 
control are never specified. 

Karlsson, who teaches peace and conflict 
research at the University of Göteborg in 
Sweden, presents a great deal of information 
about world oil, although few of his citations 
are dated in the 1980s. He also has language 
problems, as do his editors. There are numer- 
ous instances of awkward, confusing, and 
incorrect use of words, such as “ag soon as 
the shortage became abundant again.” . 

The major problem with the book, how- 
ever, is the large number of questionable 
assertions. A sample follows. Karlsson states 
in the introduction that the United States 
actually wanted increases in the price of 
Middle East oil in the early 1970s because 
competitors in world trade were paying less 
than the U.S. domestic price and because 
richer Arabs would more readily compromise 
with Israel; the two points, however, are 
never again mentioned, let alone sub- 
stantiated. He tells the reader that Japan 
dominates the world computer industry and 
that the Trilateral Commission became the 
international manager when global coopera- 
tion replaced U.S. hegemony. 

Completely ignoring the Muslim rebellion 
against Christian President Chamoun, Karls- 
son indicates that U.S. troops landed in 
Lebanon in 1958 “to prevent the new Iraqi 
government from nationalising” the Western- 
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owned Iraq Petroleum Company. He also 
confuses Shiites demonstrating in the east of 
Saudi Arabia in December 1979 with pri- 
marily Sunni, anti-Shiite, Wahhabi fun- 
damentalists who seized the Grand Mosque 
in the western city of Mecca in November, 
moving Mecca to the east in the process. And 
so it goes. Karlsson’s lack of command 
regarding such materials leaves one wonder- 
ing about his detailed analyses of oil policy. 

The Persian Gulf and the West is an 
altogether different book. Kupchan’s use of 
language is impeccable. His judgments and 
conclusions are reasonable and supported by 
evidence. He is concerned with U.S. security 
policy in the Third World and focuses upon 
the Persian Gulf as a case study in regional 
policymaking. He finds three major security 
dilemmas. 

The first is strategy versus capability. 
U.S. strategy has been to secure Western 
access to Gulf oil by containing the Soviet 
Union and maintaining political stability in 
the Gulf states. When the Soviets invaded 
Afghanistan in 1979, however, the regional 
power that had been armed to achieve these 
objectives, the shah’s Iran, had already col- 
lapsed in revolution. No capability existed, 
therefore, to deter the Soviets, just as the 
United States had been incapable of prevent- 
ing the shah’s overthrow. The U.S. response 
toward the Soviets was reasonable in a 
military sense: the creation of a five- to six- 
division Rapid Deployment Force (RDF), a 
credible deterrent in that “a Soviet invasion 
[of Iran] would clearly be a costly and risky 
undertaking.” 

- The second dilemma is globalism versus 
regionalism. The RDF was conceived with 
the global view of containing the Soviets. 
But the states of the region were more 
concerned with their own problems. The 
RDF could not be deployed without exten- 
sive infrastructure within the Gulf states. 
Heavy involvement with the United States 
was politically risky for them, however, 
because of U.S. aid to Israel and an Arab 
culture hostile to Western imperialists. In 
addition, the RDF was developed primarily 
to fight conventionally with the Soviets 
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when it would more likely be called into use 
to deal with a regional problem, such as a 
coup in Saudi Arabia—a mission for which 
the force was not trained and equipped. 

The third dilemma is unilateralism versus 
collectivism. Although Gulf oil is of greatest 
importance to Western Europe, the United 
States was unable to get its allies to contribute 
to the RDF in a substantive way, such as 
compensating with their own troops for U.S. 
forces diverted from Europe to the Gulf. 
“The problem was that each had a differing 
conception of the benefits to be derived from 
a collective:stance [and the] United States 
wanted the autonomy of unilateral action.” 

Among policy implications produced by 
Kupchan’s careful analysis are the following: 
drawing regional experts more deeply into 
decision making to compensate for a bureau- 
cratic preoccupation with the Soviet threat; 
expecting “less overt cooperation and less 
consistency from the Saudis and other con- 
servative states”; enhancing “the RDF’s 
ability to address [non-Soviet] contingen- 
cies’, and seeking “strategic cooperation 
between the allies... on a multilateral, not a 
collective basis.” In timely fashion, he comes 
down particularly hard on the idea of U.S. 
escorts for tankers in the Gulf and places 
greatest emphasis on reducing the West’s 
dependence on oil from that area. These are, 
indeed, two fine policy recommendations. 

‘RICHARD J. WILLEY 

Vassar College 

Poughkeepsie 

New York 


MALIK, HAFEZ, ed. Soviet-American Rela- 
tions with Pakistan, Iran and Afghan- 
istan. Pp. xiii, 431. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1987. $37.50. : 


BENNIGSEN, ALEXANDRE and S. ENDERS 
WIMBUSH. Muslims of the Soviet Em- 
pire. Pp. xvi, 294. Bloomington: Indiana 
-University Press, 1986. $29.95. 


The papers included in Hafez Malik’s 
volume were originally presented at a seminar 
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organized in December of 1984 by Villanova 
University. Malik’s introductory essay out- 
lines the basic concepts of superpower 
attitudes toward small states, their strategic 
interests, and their military interventions. 
The introduction sets the stage for the ex- 
amination of the major themes of the three- 
dimensional analysis of American and Soviet 
relations with Pakistan, Iran, and Afghanistan. 

Throughout the collection, Pakistan 
emerges as the key regional element of this 
relationship. “It is to the Soviets what Cuba 
is to the US, ” says Morris McCain. “Sand- 
wiched between India and the USSR, Pakis- 
tan faces a precarious future much as Poland 
did in the 1930s when it was hemmed by 
Germany and the USSR,” observes Malik. 
Agha Shahi, a former minister of foreign 
affairs of Pakistan, believes that “to make 
Pakistan’s nuclear program a centerpiece of 
the new US-Pakistan relationship would be 
contrary to the interests of both states.” He 
also wonders why Pakistan was singled out 
when India’s and Israel’s nuclear programs 
have not been very strongly opposed by the 
United States. Lawrence Ziring believes that 
“the Soviets seriously contemplate the re- 
organization of the geography of northern 
Afghanistan.” He also sees the dismembering 
of Iran and Pakistan to be “within the range 
of probability.” 

Although invited, Yuri V. Gankovski, of 
the Institute of Oriental Studies in Moscow, 
did not attend the conference, but the paper 
on Soviet-Pakistani relations that was co- 
authored by three of his colleagues was 
added to the volume. In spite of its obvious 
propaganda, the article surveys a number of 
Soviet initiatives pertaining to the region: 
nonproliferation of North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and Warsaw Pact activity in 
Asia; the proposal for a peace zone in the 
Persian Gulf; reducing military activities in 
the Indian and Pacific oceans; and so forth. 

The essays on Iran do not bring many 
new insights. They are mostly dominated by 
historical parallels and overviews. Perhaps 
the most interesting is Richard Cottam’s 
analysis pointing out that the superpowers 


have lost control of regional dynamics: both 
the Russians and the Americans are at the 
same time allied to the Khomeini regime and 
opposed to it. Cottam concludes that Iran 
could establish a working relationship with 
either superpower. 

Continuous stalemate in Afghanistan 
raises the question of the country’s future. 
Speculations as to whether or not the So- 
vietization of Afghanistan would eventually 
succeed lead to more thorough examination 
of related issues. This can be seen in Henri 
Bradsher’s account of the formation of the 
Communist movement in Afghanistan, as 
well as Louis Dupree’s analysis of Afghan 
cultural reaction to Soviet invasion and 
Nancy Dupree’s examination of Afghan re- 
fugees in Pakistan. 

The quality of the papers and the discus- 
sion, synthesized in the last chapter, reflect 
strong interest and expertise, though not 
always new insights. The organizers of the 
seminar should be particularly commended 
for securing the participation in the discussion 
of so many first-class specialists from both 
government and academia and also for their 
attempts at bringing in Soviet participants. 

The latest book coauthored by A. Bennig- 
sen and S. E. Wimbush provides some of the 
most basic information for the study of 
Soviet Muslims. Its first part gives a brief 
overview of the spread of Islam in Russia, 


Islamic practices in the Soviet Union, official _ 


Islam, and demographic and other statistical 
data. The second part provides basic informa- 
tion on the history, languages, culture, de- 
mography, and politics of Muslim ethnic 
groups in the regions of Central Asia, Trans- 
caucasia and North Caucasia, European 
Russia, and Siberia. 

The book reflects Bennigsen and Wim- 
bush’s thorough familiarity with Soviet 
sources. The text is supported by rich demo- 
graphic information arranged in over eighty 
tables. The bibliography is very extensive, 
listing the works in Russian as well as those 
in other languages. 

By bringing together so much material in 
such compact format, Bennigsen and Wim- 
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bush created an excellent reference that 
should be welcomed by all students of Soviet 
Islam. 
MICHAEL LENKER 
University of Pennsylvania . 
Philadelphia 


PASTOR, ROBERT A. Condemned to Repeti- 
tion: The United States and Nicaragua. 
Pp. xvi, 392. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1987. $24.95. 


This book could easily have been called 
“A History of Nicaragua and United States 
Political Relationships.” Condemned to Repe- 
tition traces the origins and development of 
Nicaragua from 1522, when the Spanish 
arrived, to its break with colonialism in 1821, 
and it pinpoints the U.S. entry into the 
Caribbean when the United States joined 
forces with Nicaragua in expelling Great 
Britain from the Mosquito Coast. After the 
United States decided to build the Panama 
Canal, the relationship with Nicaragua de- 
teriorated. But U.S. concern with Nicaragua 
continued because Nicaragua “offered the 
only alternative canal route to that of Panama.” 

Pastor stated that he was striving to 
supply the reader with a balanced account of 
this subject as he delved into the policy and 
political machinations of the Carter and 
Reagan administrations concerning Nicara- 
gua. My concentration on this was intensified 
when Pastor stated that he was a member of 
the Carter policy team. I do not feel qualified, 
even after looking more closely, to make a 
judgment about the issue of balance. Con- 
sequently, I will leave that decision to the 
readers. 

But I can state with confidence that if 
readers are remotely puzzled about why we 
relate to Nicaragua, over and above the 
reasons stated in the Monroe Doctrine, they 
will receive clarity from this book. It is a 
relationship—on a deeper level of abstrac- 
tion—born out of mutual political benefits, 
needs, frustration, mangled political and 
personal communications, and decision 
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making. It is a marriage, albeit out of 
convenience, l 

The book chronicles the transactions of 
the Roosevelts, Hoover, Kennedy, Carter, 
Reagan, and others. There is another im- 
portant contribution of this book, other than 
the history and in-depth analysis and evalùa- 
tions of the Carter and Reagan policies, 
postures, and attitudes toward Nicaragua. It 
is a recommendation focusing on what the 
United States should do in the future as it 
develops Latin American policy in general 
and Nicaraguan policy in particular. 

Pastor recommends, on page 313 under 
the heading “A Positive Mutual Fulfilling 
Prophecy,” that a new thinking process be 
introduced, suggesting, by implication, that 
the combative either-or Aristotelian model 
of thinking. be stipplemented by a newer 
mental model. My suggestion is that the new 
thinking process be along the lines of Kenneth 
Boulding’s mental models or Gaston Bache- 


' lard’s fourth stage of the epistemological 


profile, which embraces Korzybski’s and 
Bois’s methodologies. The process would 
thereby enable the policy participants to 
shift from linear to holistic thought patterns. 

When I read a book for review, I search 
for an author’s inquiry method, The major 
process missing from this book is an explicit 
revealing of the thought patterns prompting 
Pastor to suggest this holistic line of thinking. 
From that explicit focus would emerge how 
we should proceed to educate our public 
officials to operationalize a proper process. 
Pastor’s recommendations presuppose that 
with a little thought, desire, and goodwill 
this paradigm shift will come about. On the 
contrary, such a shift requires that we not 
only suggest this nonlinear posture but 
identify and design methods for the policy- 
makers. The book does not do this. In that 
way, it is like most of the books that merely 
describe, diagnose, and forecast the outcome 
of a situation without developing vehicles 
and methodologies of an epistemological 
nature that would enable us to accomplish 
the objectives of an innovative policy. Sucha 
methodological approach would emphasize 
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a thinking process designed to change the 
very structure of thinking. This would be a 
logical sequence for this book to cover. 

In my judgment, the book is still a stage 
above most and should be read universally. 
It is a significant contribution to our under- 
standing of a contemporary complicated and 
essential phase of our foreign policy. It is 
well written, and other authors writing on 
such intricate and complex issues could 
benefit from taking note of the organization, 
clarity, and flow of this book. 

WILLIAM J. WILLIAMS 

University of Southern California 

Los Angeles 


RUDOLPH, LLOYD I. and SUSANNE HOEBER 
RUDOLPH. In Pursuit of Lakshmi: The 
Political Economy of the Indian State. 
Pp.’ xvii, 529. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1987. No price. 


This is an excellent and valuable book, 
one that brings years of experience in studying 
India to bear on the subject of the state and 
its dominating role in that country. It is, 
however, designed not only as a statement of 
the Rudolphs’ views on major issues but also 
as a textbook. Here it will fail. Itis too narrow 
for use by undergraduates in a general course 
on South Asia, as it does not fulfill the need 
for a survey of the vast historical, political, 
social, and economic data on India. It ap- 
pears best suited either for a restricted grad- 
uate-level course on the political economy of 
India—as the title indicates—cr as a supple- 
mental text. After well-written parts on the 
state and politics, the style bogs down in the 
final two parts on the economy and demand 
politics. The documentation is extraordi- 
nary; there are 89 pages of notes, many of 
them citing several sources. Indeed, every- 
thing available on each topic seems to have 
been read. 

The Rudolphs maintain that India is and 
will remain a centrist state, one in which class 
politics has not played and will not play a 
major role. Class politics assumes two actors, 


private capital and organized labor. In India, 
however, with a highly regulated private 
sector—and much state investment in private 
corporations through such agencies as the 
Life Insurance Corporation—and much of 
labor in the unorganized sector of the econ- 
omy, there is a third actor, the state itself. 
This third actor is centrist in politics and 
dominates the economy. 

There is a useful theoretical discussion of 
demand politics associated often with liberal 
democracies and command politics seen most 
frequently in authoritarian regimes. The 
Rudolphs argue that the pace of economic 
development in India has varied little whether 
liberal or authoritarian governments are in 
power. Three demand groups are discussed 
in detail: labor, students, and agriculturists. 
In the last group, the rise of what the 
Rudolphs call “bullock capitalists” is the key 
phenomenon of the 1980s. Bullock capitalists 
are, generally, those self-cultivators with 2.5 
to 15.0 acres of land. Their demands include 
lower costs for inputs and higher prices for 
outputs. They are at the root of India’s self- 
sufficiency in food and are mobilized to 
express their views in voting and in demon- 
strations and other extraparliamentary means. 
The discussion of their role is thorough, even 
if somewhat long and drawn out. 

This is a book that will be on the must- 
read list for anyone dealing with South Asia. 
Many of the concepts can be equally well 
applied to the other three major countries in 
the region: Pakistan, Bangladesh, and Sri 
Lanka, Its value to comparative politics as a 
subdiscipline is similarly high. 

CRAIG BAXTER 

Juniata College 

Huntingdon 

Pennsylvania 


EUROPE 


BRETTELL, CAROLINE B. Men Who Mi- 
grate, Women Who Wait: Population 
and History in a Portuguese Parish. Pp. 
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xv, 329. Princeton, NJ: Princeton Univer- 

sity Press, 1986. $39.95. 

The underlying purpose of this book, 
according to Caroline B. Brettell, the author 
and project director, Family and Community 
History Center, Newberry Library in Chi- 
cago, is “to explore the relationship between 
emigration and a range of other demographic 
phenomena (including fertility) in a local 
context and, in doing so, to examine the 
connection between population patterns and 
sex roles.” I believe Brettell has satisfactorily 
attained her stated aim through this well- 
researched and thorough study. 

Brettell conducted her fieldwork in Lanhe- 
ses, a parish in northern Portugal that has 
seen the largest rural out-migration since the 
end of the eighteenth century. She came to 
know this community through emigrants to 
France, the site of her earlier field research. 

Brettell’s methodology is ingenious. She 
combined ethnographic fieldwork and oral 
histories with demographic analysis of parish 
registers and census material, emphasizing 
the late nineteenth century and the twentieth 
century. 

She concludes that “emigration from north- 
western Portugal is closely related (though 
not always causally) to high ages at marriage, 
high female celibacy, lowered fertility, and 
high illegitimacy.” She further explains that 
“it is the unfavorable sex ratio—an over- 
supply of women—resulting from male- 
biased emigration which has influenced both 
sexual behavior and sexual mores.” Brettell 
cautions, however, that the cultural context 
of Portugal should be considered in explain- 
ing the sex ratio—factors such as “the distribu- 
tion of political and economic power, the 
degree of openness or fluidity in society, and 
the balance between the sacred and the 
secular” should not be ignored. All of these 
factors, Brettell maintains, will influence the 
relationship between men and women; for 
instance, the extent to which the women’s 
virginity is highly valued in society affects 
the liberty and self-determination that women 
can expect. Finally, Brettell states that the 
roles of women in northwestern Portugal 
and the coastal regions of the province of 
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Galicia, Spain, are somewhat similar, a 
significant finding in the comparative study 
of European ethnography and emigration. 

Brettell’s book has both weaknesses and 
strengths. Nonspecialists, for example, may 
find the voluminous quantitative data in- 
timidating. The book seems repetitious in 
some parts. It needs more photographic 
illustrations. On the other hand, Brettell has 
fruitfully blended the methods of demog- 
raphy, history, and anthropology in the 
analysis of emigration. It is a solid con- 
tribution to anthropological methodology 
and especially to European ethnography. 
Her research will undoubtedly serve as a 
model for comparative studies of emigration 
worldwide. 

Brettell and Princeton University Press 
deserve our gratitude and praise for publish- 
ing this volume, destined to be a classic in the 
field. 

MARIO D. ZAMORA 

College of William and Mary 

Williamsburg 

Virginia 


GORDON, LINCOLN with J. F. BROWN, 
PIERRE HASSNER, JOSEF JOFFE, and 
EDWINA MORETON. Eroding Empire: 
Western Relations with Eastern Europe. 
Pp. xv, 359. Washington, DC: Brookings 
Institution, 1987. $31.95. Paperbound, 
$11.95. 


The Soviet Union’s empire in Eastern 
Europe has never met its expectations, im- 
plied or expressed. In an extreme sense, it 
was considered a buffer against anti-Soviet 
attack, but such attack has never been contem- 
plated seriously except by a few interdiction- 
ists in the United States. More evident, it was 
a region open to economic exploitation; this 
purpose was met more fully, but there have 
been manifest shortfalls. It has been a subject 
for replication of the Soviet Union’s domestic 
political system and its ideology; but replica- 
tion has never occurred except under condi- 
tions of such political illegitimacy that heavy- 
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handed crises have occurred. Least, it has 
been a target of cultural influence, but it has 
been unlikely for this influence to take root 
in regions so diverse and so rich in their own 
histories. 

All of these expectations have been played 
out against a backdrop of Western influence. 
In a period of glasnost, accelerated change 
within the empire may well occur. This book 


examines such a possibility and offers both 


analysis and caveats for the policy-oriented 
public. Its principal writer appears to con- 
sider it axiomaticthat the West has the right, 
and even the duty, to motivate this change; it 
is not evident that all the authors share this 
view. 

This volume is rooted in the Brookings 
Institution’s historic interest in U.S. public 
affairs and is the result of a 1985 conference 
on the future of Western policies toward 
Eastern Europe. It was designed by Lincoln 
Gordon. The volume’s chapters are updated 
to mid-1987, 

Following a general introduction by Gor- 
don stating the design of the study and 
overview of findings, Brown briefly describes 
the East European setting and its relation- 
ships with the West. Gordon then begins the 
longer chapters that give views from Western 
countries with his chapter on the perspective 
from Washington. In the same vein, Joffe 
writes on Bonn, Hassner on Paris, Moreton 
on London, and Brown on Vienna and 
Rome. Gordon concludes with “Convergence 
and Conflict: Lessons for the West.” The 
volume’s detailed focus.on trade by the 
Eastern bloc with the West is implemented 
by 14 tables. 

Given.the central themes of change and 
erosion within the East—absent Albania and 
Yugoslavia, which are defined out of the 
group of countries discussed—each operative 
chapter addresses three alternative positions 
available to the West: accommodation, trans- 
formation, and dissolution. The first, at an 
extreme, would accept Soviet control of the 


individual Eastern countries with no attempt - 


to stimulate change. Dissolution, at an ex- 
treme, would seek to overthrow a Soviet link 


by all possible means. Transformation “plus” 


is suggested as characteristic of U.S. policy—a 
policy assuming that reforming change should 
be urged and at times even extorted—and 
transformation “minus” as that of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, given its long- 
term, always frustrated goal of reunification. 
These two have the greatest concern and 
most active policies. The other Western 
countries generally take minus positions as 
well, but less active ones. All six vary over 
time as much as do the Eastern six. In 
addition, each chapter touches on the in- 
dividual Western countries’ roles and at- 
titudes toward international entities—the — 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, Euro- 
pean Economic Community, and Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment—and on recent European confidence 
building and balanced-force conferences. 

The collection is, like all those resulting 
from symposia, somewhat uneven. Gordon’s 
chapters are both the longest and the most 
insightful, to be expected because of his 
long experience with U.S. foreign policy 
toward Europe and because of his formative 
scholarly role in the project. He explains that 
his materials included extended interviews 
with currently serving officials. Chapters by 
Joffe, Hassner, and Moreton are careful and 
adequate, the work of experienced political 
scientists. The chapters by Brown unfor- 
tunately lack the insight and care of the 
others. Joffe deals intensely with the sub- 
tleties of German reality, in which West and 
East Germany both converge and conflict. 
Given the context of Austrian and Italian 
interests and roles, Brown could have been 
equally sharply definitive and provocative, 
but he is not. On the whole, Hassner and 
Moreton write that neither France nor Britain 
consistently has broadly developed nor sus- 
tained interests in the six Eastern countries; 
rather, their policies are conceived and exe- 
cuted generally against the backdrop of the 
imperium. 

In some respects, the book is a compro- 
mise, reflecting the constraints of publication 
space as against the writers’ wish to project 
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their insights of a complex relationship. As 
such, it is more an introduction for an 
already partially informed audience than a 
text for policymakers. Gordon concludes on 
a note of realism as well as hope. The West 
can have ever-increasing effect on the East, 
but to do so demands clarity of vision and a 
patient understanding that changes come 
slowly and reforms almost glacially. At no 
point is the axiom—of the rectitude of the 
West’s effort to create change in the Eastern 
bloc countries—examined critically. 
PHILIP B. TAYLOR, Jr. 
University of Houston 
Texas 


KOONZ, CLAUDIA. Mothers in the Fa- 
therland: Women, the Family, and Nazi 
Politics. Pp. xxxv, 556, New York: St. 

“ Martin’s Press, 1986. $25.00. 


Claudia Koonz’s wide-ranging effort 
serves to highlight the strengths and some of 
the weaknesses of contemporary gender analy- 
sis, here in the form of social history. Before 
we had the locution “gender analysis,” several 
important discussions of women and the 
family in the Third Reich had appeared, 
including Clifford Kirkpatrick’s early, path- 
breaking, Nazi Germany: Its Women and Its 
Family Life (1938). More recently, Leila J. 
Rupp’s Mobilizing Women for War (1978) 
and Jill Stephenson’s Nazi Organization of 
Women (1981) helped to pave the way for 
Koonz’s more exhaustive treatment of this 
complex and morally fraught subject. 

Controversially, Koonz insists that those 
Nazi women who saw themselves as leaders 


of a freedom movement and tagged them-- 


selves feminist should, indeed,. be taken 
seriously rather than denied any connection 
with terms we prefer to sanitize or to cele- 
brate. What kind of feminism was this— 
seeking an honored role for women inside 
the Nazi party and state? What were the 
terms in and through which women’s libera- 
tion was construed? Koonz distinguishes the 
actions and reactions of Protestant women, 
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who tended, with their male counterparts, to 
be more solidly in the pro-Nazi bloc, from . 
those of Catholic women, whose Church ties 
and loyalties distanced them from thorough 
immersion in Nazi blandishments, especially 
where Nazi eugenics and biological hygiene 
programs were concerned. Neither group 
comes off very well, however, in their rela- 
tions with Jewish women. Just a few, accord- 
ing to Koonz, acted on their empathy for the 
suffering of their Jewish counterparts. Worst 
of all, many apparently shut this suffering 
out completely or sanctioned it tacitly or 
openly. 

On this and other matters, however, some 
of the drawbacks as well as strengths of 
gender analysis emerge. For example, Koonz 
argues, “Jews, after all, and Catholics, to a 
lesser extent, recognized Hitler’s hostility 
toward them and avoided his movement. 
Why did women seem not to notice?” This 
statement strikes the reader as strange; 
women, after all, are at least one-half of the 
Jewish and Catholic population. In another 
case, Koonz makes.repeated statements 
about the motivations of Nazi women, about 
their inner identities, about their ability to 
screen out misogyny in Christianity, making 
it easier for them to do the same with 
Nazism. Yet she insists that statements by 
Nazi women are “exceedingly rare.” What 
form of epistemological privilege is at work 
that enables her, as a researcher, to ferret out 
psychological imperatives about which her 
subjects themselves were, or are, silent? A 
claim such as “Nazi women accepted the 
promise of second-sex membership in Hitler’s 
movement in exchange for the hope of 
preserving their own womanly realm against 
male interference” requires a good bit more 
than circumstantial evidence to buttress. 

‘Mothers in the Fatherland suffers from 
excessive use of simile to carry the argument. 
In chapter 3, for example, I counted five 
similes, each aimed at drawing connections 
between Christ and Hitler; the Nazi move- 
ment and a religious crusade; church altar- 
care ‘societies and -Nazi women’s work; a 
Nazi women’s leader and Hitler; Hitler and a 
matinee idol. The connections become strained 
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and the reader begins to ponder whether so 
many “likes” are a substitute for solid substan- 
tiation about the nature of Nazism, Nazi 
women, and Hitler. 

These rather striking weaknesses in the 
nature and form of argumentation and docu- 
mentation aside, Koonz’s book is must read- 
ing for those interested in the Nazi era and in 
women’s history. She helps to pinpoint a 
series of conundrums that haunt all feminist 
movements everywhere, not just in the Third 
Reich. Should women insist on a parity of 
power with men within coequal spheres of 
public and private life, or are thzy best 
advised to sustain and to make the most of 
those realms within which the female writ 
has long run, family and communtty life? 
Koonz pretty much blasts Nazi feminists for 
celebrating and seeking to control absolutely 
a separate female realm. Yet she herself 
refers to something similar as a source of 
particular gender-based moral values when 
she insists that women guards in Nazi camps 
has a more difficult time being brutal than 
did the men. She writes: “For a woman to 
become a guard required so major a departure 
from the normal values and experiences of 
women, perhaps the few who ended up on 
camp assignments were more apt to be 
depraved or deranged than the men.” Wheth- 
er or not this is in fact the case, I cannot 
say, but it does suggest that for Koonz, and 
many others, there is something to be said 
for “the normal values and experiences of 
women.” 

JEAN BETHKE ELSHTAIN 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst 


ROSE, RICHARD. Ministers and Ministries: 
A Functional Analysis. Pp. ix, 287. New 
York: Oxford University Press, Clarendon 
Press, 1987. $52.00. 


This useful inquiry into the funczions of 
government ministries originated in papers 
presented at an annual conference of the 
Political Studies Association Work Group 
on United Kingdom Politics. Each of the 


papers—by Richard Parry on the Scottish 


Office, Ian C. Thomas on the Welsh Office, © 


and P. N. Bell on Northern Ireland—was 
about a ministry its author knew from 
working in the civil service. Revised, they 
have been augmented by a series of chapters 
by Richard Rose exploring the similarities 
and differences between Whitehall ministries. 
While the chapters on territorial ministries 
provide informative descriptions of their 
organization and functioning, it is the 
broader sweep of Richard Rose’s general 
observations that will be of interest to most 
students of British history and politics. 

In his introductory sections, Rose makes 
clear that the purposes of ministers and 
ministries are customarily not the same. For 
the minister, who is answerable for the work 
of a ministry but very infrequently manages 
it, the organization serves as a vehicle for 
promoting political ambitions. To say that a 
minister is a professional politician before 
he—it has almost always beén “he”—is a 
secretary of state is simply an accurate 
description of personal priorities and of 


_ ministerial careers. There is an organiza- 


tional succession among the ministries— 
among equal bodies some are considerably 
more equal than others and few ministers 


want to stand still once they have arrived in ` 


the cabinet. It is the ministry, not the min- 
ister, which in reality “carries on the Queen’s 
government.” Noting the inertia of public 
organizations that is a common feature of 
government, Rose comments that within a 
limited political unit of time—say, the life of 
a Parliament—such inertia is much stronger 
than the scope for any organizational change. 
Whatever changes may be publicly an- 
nounced, usually almost every program of a 
ministry continues as before. As for the 
allocation of resources within the ministry, 
the secretary of state, though nominally 
responsible, presides over a divided organiza- 
tion in which most of the disbursement of 
funds is carried on by personnel—in local 
government, nationalized industries, the 
health service, for example—not directly 
answerable to the ministry, let alone the 
minister. 

In summarizing his findings, Rose argues 
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that the managerial reforms the Thatcher 
administration has been promoting in recent 
years are based on the incorrect assumption 
that, as in the business world, individual 


career incentives and resource management. 


are mutually reinforcing. At best, he con- 
cludes, there is a random relationship between 
political status and program resources, “At 
the centre of government, the necessities of 
politics matter more than managing and 
spending big sums of money.” The case, 
confirmed, if sometimes indirectly, by the 
three territorial studies, is a persuasive one, 
resting on a substantial base of solid research 
illuminated by the good sense we have come 
to expect of Richard Rose. 
HENRY R. WINKLER 
University of Cincinnati 
Ohio 


SYMONDS, RICHARD. Oxford and Empire: 
The Last Lost Cause? Pp. xviii, 366. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1986. $29.95. 


Richard Symonds, a member of St. 
Anthony’s College, has little difficulty in 
convincing the reader, from the outset of this 
delightful study, that Oxford University did 
play a preeminent role in British academe in 
the propagation of the imperial mission. The 
university fed its graduates into the Indian 
Civil Service, where it enjoyed a near 
monopoly; it nurtured such “proconsuls of 
empire” as Curzon and Milner, and absorbed 
the stream of bright and athletic young men 
sent to it from the colonies, the Common- 
wealth, and the United States due to the 
beneficence of the Rhodes Trust. Yet Sy- 
monds’s chosen subtitle suggests that Ox- 
ford’s impact was, at best, an ambiguous 
factor in the rise and fall of the British 
Empire. 


The radical politician John Bright once - 


misrepresented Oxford as “a home of dead 
languages and undying prejudices.” Symonds 
rejects this slight, having a more interesting 
and subtle tale to tell of the impact of 
Oxford’s classical education and inbred tradi- 
tion of confidence upon empire building. 
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Aristotle, Plato, and Thucydides were all 
carried in the knapsacks of young imperialists 
educated at Oxford. The classical phi- 
losophers inspired rules of political conduct 
and moral principles and, incidentally, con- 
firmed the fitness to govern of a small 
intellectual elite. Thucydides and the his- 
torians of Greece and Rome provided a 
ready compendium of historical metaphors 
for action and handbooks of strategic max- 
ims often, one suspects, misapplied. Milner’s 
famous “Helot” dispatch from South Africa 
describing the grievances of the Uitlanders is 
one such false analogy pointed out by Sy- 
monds. Unfortunately, in the broad sweep of 
his study, which ranges from 1870 to 1939, 
Symonds has relatively little space to devote 
to any detailed study of the influence of the 
classical imagination upon the handling of 
empire. Indeed, it seems clear that classical 
images of empire overlapped in this period 
with the new language of social Darwinism. 
Just how these two readings of empire 
coexisted would make a fascinating study. 

If Oxford’s classical education—partic- 
ularly the degree known as “Greats” for 
“Classical Moderations and Greats”--pro- 
vided in some ways a handbook for empire, 
Oxford’s vigorous defense of its supreme 
value in the curriculum also proved one of 
the strongest factors in inhibiting Oxford’s 
drive to become the great imperial university. 
Time and time again in Symonds’s book, one 
reads of the fears of Oxford’s educators that 
the classical education would be eroded by 
demands for various kinds of utilitarian 
learning, particularly if Oxford embraced its 
imperial role too single-mindedly. This rear- 
guard action was a lost cause, and Symonds 
gives some credit to the Rhodes scholars 
themselves for contributing to the momentum 
of change that led to the abolition of compul- 
sory Greek and the opening up of graduate 
studies. 

What about Bright’s charge of “undying 
prejudices”? In his conclusion, Symonds 
records the “insensitivity” of Oxford men on 
the subject of race. This may be too sensitive 
a reading by far, for it is difficult to accept 
Symonds’s view that the use of the term 
“race” in a patriotic sense “did not necessarily 
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imply a contempt for or hostility to other 
races.” Racial scorn was still very much a 
component of British grand strategy as late 
as the early years of World War II and 
contributed to grave errors in policy toward 
states such as Italy and Japan, known politely 
as second class. Turning away from this 
issue, Symonds does do service in pointing 
out that whatever were the wellsprings of 
racial prejudice in British culture, Oxford 
rarely stooped to making propaganda for 
empire causes, The university, Symonds con- 
cludes, offered no systematic indoctrination 
into the philosophy of empire or.the civilizing 
mission of Britain to its students, whether 
inward bound from the empire or about to 
embark on imperial careers. i 

The favorite vision of some of Cxford’s 
educators to turn the university into a great 
imperial university was, in the end, never 
achieved. Symonds lists many reascns why 
not, including the imaginative failure of the 
university to turn the energies of its female 
students, often enthusiasts of imperial causes, 
to best use. But Oxford did become an 
important conduit of values and of people 
and would still be so in the wider Common- 

. wealth sense were it not for the current 
ruinous and shortsighted policy of discrimin- 
atory fees for foreign students imposed on 
the university by one of its own: 
WESLEY K. WARK 

University of Toronto 

Ontario 

Canada 
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CAIN, BRUCE, JOHN FEREJOHN, and 
MORRIS FIORINA. The Personal Vote: 
Constituency Service and Electoral Inde- 
pendence. Pp. x, 268. Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1987. 525.00. 


The relationship between legislators and 
their constituents has become an increasingly 
important area of study. Once ignored by 
congressional scholars, the subject has chrough 


the work of Richard Fenno and others been 
energized and now is seen as central to a 
number of crucial topics in electoral behavior 
and legislative policymaking. 

But despite the outpouring of work in this 
area over the past decade, there remain a 
number of unsettled controversies. What 
motivations do legislators have for con- 
stituency service? What is the electoral value 
of these activities? For example, do casework 
activities on the part of representatives in- 
crease their visibility, reputations, and vote- 
getting powers? What are the broader policy 
implications of constituency service for the 
governing capacities of political systems? 
And how do these activities stand up in 
comparative context, that is, in countries 
featuring different rules, institutional settings, 
and political context? 

Bruce Cain, John Ferejohn, and Morris 
Fiorina have written in their book a splendid 
account of the who, what, where, how, and 
why of constituency service in the United 
States and Great Britain. Impish reviewers 
might retitle this volume “Everything You 
Wanted to Know about Constituency Service 
but Were Afraid to Ask.” 

Cain, Ferejohn, and Fiorina marshal an 
impressive array of data in this study: inter- 
views with 102 administrative assistants in 
Congress and survey data from 1958, 1978, 
and 1980 in the United States, as well as 
interviews with 69 members of Parliament 
and 32 agents in Great Britain and British 
survey data from 1963, 1964, 1966, and 1979. 

In chapter 9, they summarize their most 
important findings. Few voters consider con- 
stituency service unimportant and most are 
satisfied by the services they receive. Legis- 
lators who engage in extensive service activity 
are better known, more favorably evaluated, 
and more successful electorally than those 
who do not. Constituency service figures 
more prominently in evaluations of members 
now than in earlier periods, and the electoral 
payoff has grown over the past two decades. 

The central contribution of this work lies 
in its comparative focus. There now is an 
extensive literature on constituency service 
in the United States. Little work, however, 
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has appeared on this subject from a compara- 
tive framework. Although Cain, Ferejohn, 
and Fiorina find a number of similarities 
between Great Britain and the United States, 
there also are several important differences. 
Members of Congress adopt a less personal, 
staff-oriented style of constituency service, 
while members of Parliament adopt a more 
personal, time-intensive style. In addition, as 
expected given the mature case of constit- 
uency service in the United States and the 
developing case in Great Britain, there are 
greater electoral payoffs for American than 
British representatives, 

Cain, Ferejohn, and Fiorina’s broadest 
conclusions are encapsulated under the rubric 
of å “personal vote.” They argue that success- 
ful representatives earn personalized as op- 
posed to party-based support. This source of 
power accentuates the decentralization of 
governing institutions and increases the role 
of interest groups in the policymaking pro- 
cess. These systems furthermore tend more 
often than other systems toward stalemate 
and inconsistency. 


The one topic I would have liked to have ; 


seen addressed more explicitly is prescrip- 
tions for the maladies presented by personal- 
istic politics. Other than turning the clock 
back to a party-based system—which in any 


event does not appear very likely—it is not 


clear exactly what options opinion leaders 
have for constraining interest group influence 
or the electoral independence of legislators. 
Until these issues are addressed, the personal 


vote will continue to create problems for 


policymakers in Western democracies. 
DARRELL M. WEST 
Brown University 
Providence 
Rhode Island 


COSGROVE, RICHARD A. Our Lady the 
Common Law: An Anglo-American Le- 
gal Community, 1870-1930. Pp. x, 330. 
New York: New York University Press, 
1987. $40.00. 
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Eight prominent men significantly in- 
volved in legal crosscurrents between England 
and the United States from 1870 to 1930 are 
discussed in this volume. Langdell, Bryce, 
Holmes, and Pollock spearheaded the bi- 
lateral celebration of the common law; Mait- 
land, Pound, Frankfurter, and Laski con- 
tributed to its demystification by advocating 
new political and intellectual issues. American 
legal realism contributed to the end of the 
confraternity of elite lawyers. 

- Langdell, whose case method revolution- 
ized legal education at Harvard, espoused 
law as a science and “thinking like a lawyer,” 
a phrase still echoed in today’s law schools. 
Bryce promoted an elitist Anglo-Saxonism. 
American law was firmly grounded in the 
common law system but not to the extent 
claimed by the romance of Anglo-Saxonism. 
Holmes, who rested for a long time on the 
laurels earned by the publication of The 
Common Law, believed firmly in the doctrine 
of “my country right or wrong” and bluntly 
stated that he hated facts! Holmes led the 
American response to the problems posed by 
Austin for the common law. Through him, 
English legal thought had its greatest influ- 
ence in the United States. Pollock, who 
exerted greater influence in the United States 
than in his native England, argued that “our 
lady the Common Law is not a task-mistress 
but a bountiful sovereign whose service is 
freedom.” . 

Maitland corresponded copiously with 
American legal academics. Unlike Pollock, 
he was critical of the historical jurisprudence 
of Maine and Austin. When myth gave way 
to history, the unraveling of Anglo-American 
homogeneity began. Pound created a juris- 
prudence that owed more to American condi- 
tions than English forebears, emphasizing 
comparative and sociological jurisprudence. 
Frankfurter, an unabashed anglophile, wor- 
shipped the common law in its native setting, 
attempted to promote an American meritoc- 
racy, but associated himself with radical 
causes and plunged into politics. An advocate 
of self-restraint, he ultimately became a 
conservative, strict-constructionist jurist. 
Laski, who, though not a lawyer, initially 
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personified the Anglo-American legal com- 
munity, questioned such sacrosanct areas of 
the common law as the traditional rights of 
private property. By 1930, through his praise 
of American jurisprudence and contempt for 
the English version, Laski reversed the su- 
premacy of English jurisprudence dating 
back to 1870. 

The rise and fall of the Anglo-American 
community is highlighted in this almost 
perfectly edited book. It is scholarly, stylisti- 
cally appealing, somewhat repetitious, and 
almost too crammed with interesting though 
tangential information. It is highly recom- 
mended for the jurisprudence buff, less so for 
the average lawyer or casual reader. 

KARL H. VAN D’ELDEN 

City of Minneapolis 

Minnesota 


Hamline University 
St. Paul 
Minnesota 
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FERMAN, BARBARA. Governing the Un- 
governable City: Political Skill, Leader- 
ship, and the Modern Mayor. Pp. xii, 
281. Philadelphia: Temple University 
Press, 1985. $34.95. 


Governing the Ungovernable City pro- 
vides case studies of mayoral leadership in 
two of America’s most glamorous cities, 
Boston and San Francisco, in answer to the 
question, “How does a mayor acquire power 
in a time of dwindling resources?” Inspired 
by the “powerful administration” of Boston’s 
Kevin White to “believing that strong mayoral 
leadership is necessary,” Governing compares 
the political motives and styles of three 
mayors in some depth and brings in examples 
from the careers of others. The many themes 


of mayoral leadership covered include the 


costs of weak leadership and the costs of 
acquiring political power. Ferman identifies 
the institutional sources of mayoral political 
weakness, some political skills mayors use to 
consolidate power, and the “fine line” between 
acquisition of “necessary power” for legiti- 


mate programmaticends and “self-aggrandiz- 
ing power” for personal ends. 

The title of Governing the Üeovemabk 
City plays, of course, upon Douglas Yates’s 
influential book, The Ungovernable City, 
but Governing more recalls Robert A. Dahl’s 
seminal work, Who Governs? Unlike Yates, 
Peterson, and others who conclude that 
deep-rooted social problems and conflicts, 
together with the extremely circumscribed 
political authority of cities under federalism, 
make American cities fundamentally unman- 
ageable, Ferman finds a “contradiction be- 
tween the dim predictions for mayoral leader- 
ship in the 1970s” and the success of mayors 
such as Boston's Kevin White. In this, Ferman 
recalls Dahl’s statement that political science 
has provided “a number of conflicting expla- 
nations for the way in which democracies 
can be expected to operate in the midst of 
inequalities in political resources [that leave] 
room for the politician.” Ferman distin- 
guishes Governing from Who Governs? as 
addressing the problems of urban leadership 
in an era of dwindling resources. Neverthe- 
less, parallels to Dahl’s work are instructive. 

Ferman, like Dahl, uses the freedom of 
the case-study approach. Ferman decries the 
limitations of conventional methodology for 
understanding leadership, although the sci- 
ence of “outputs” and “outcomes” that she 
forsakes is much closer to the political 
science Dahl was looking for when he chal- 
lenged the use of sociological methodology 
for explaining political phenomena. Dahl 
combined observation with a range of other 
sources and original data into a lucid and 
compelling exposition on political pluralism 
that to this day frustrates the efforts of those 
of us who dislike the impact Who Governs? 
has had upon political science. Governing, in 
contrast, depends heavily upon 123 inter- 
views that Ferman often cites anonymously 
and unspecifically to support her explana- 
tions. This technique produces a rather un- 
lively narrative in which the reader must 
accept Ferman’s interpretation of, essen- 
tially, private conversations. More direct 
quotes—which do not have to be attri- 
buted—might have made the book livelier 
while giving the reader some independent 
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capacity to evaluate the interviews: Political 
officials hardly qualify as expert, disinterested 
sources in the depiction of events and underly- 
ing motives in which they may very well have 
a vested interest or an ideological bias. . 

Ferman labors to integrate much con- 
temporary urban politics scholarship into 
her thesis, a literature that has burgeoned 
since Who Governs? The first chapter builds 
a solid foundation for her research with the 
specific literature on mayoral leadership, but 
the book is less constructive when it comes to 
placing the desirability of mayoral leadership 
in a larger setting. 

Governing is probably too specialized for 
students, but those with greater sophistication 
about urban problems will appreciate Fer- 
man’s effort to find cause for optimism. The 
shift of national priorities away from urban 
policy leaves local, self-help strategies as one 
of the few options. The development of 
mayoral leadership may prove as valuable to 
cities as the development of political organiz- 
ing skills has to many urban constituency 
groups. The expectation of federal assistance 
trivialized city leadership and politics to the 
purchase of solutions. Although Governing 
trims its ambitions in its conclusions, citing 
the “difficulties and costs of developing that 
leadership in the absence of an institutional 
base,” it is nonetheless an extremely bold 
challenge to conventional wisdom about the 
possibilities of urban politics and urban 
redevelopment. i 
BRUCE EDW. CASWELL 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 


HIGGS, ROBERT A. Crisis and Leviathan: 
Critical Episodes in the Growth of Ameri- 
can Government. Pp. xix, 350. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1987. $24.95. 


Crisis and Leviathan is written on the 
assumption that there was once a natural 
and genuinely free economy, which the 
mistakes of well-intentioned men, the machi- 
nations of politicians, the self-interest of a 
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wide variety of powerful social groups, the 
recurrence of severe economic crises—them- 
selves partly occasioned by human error— 
and: the decisions of a spineless Supreme 
Court have worked together to destroy. 
Pursuing the question of how to explain such 
developments, Robert A. Higgs works out 
an elaborate methodological scheme intended 
to make room in economic theory for the 
influence of ideology and the impact of 
historic circumstances on national economic 
policies, but the main element of his book is a 
circumstantial account of political and eco- 
nomic crises during which the United States 
went wrong. Characteristically, he closes his 
volume by expressing the hope that Amer- 
icans will substitute a valid ideology for the 
false views they have increasingly adopted, 
thereby enabling themselves to cope with 
events without the intellectual baggage that 
has undermined the market economy and 
produced an imminent threat of fascism. 
Although his definition of fascism is so 
naive as to cast doubt on his other judgments, 
Higgs does depict the expansion of govern- 
mental authority over the American economy 
in ways that challenge the careless so-called 
progressive assumption that what happened 
was necessary and inevitable. Rather, he 
demonstrates that during the Progressive 
Era, World War I, the Great Depression, 
and World War I, American political leaders 
and interest groups took advantage of a 
supposed crisis and built on an intervention- 
ist ideology to bring public policies into 
conformity with their prejudices or even 
their personal advantages. Significantly, how- 
ever, he measures their behaviors by the 
standard maintained by Grover Cleveland 
during the early 1890s, when, during his 
second term in office, he was confronted by a 
severe depression but stood fast against 
agitation for work relief, clamor for the 
coinage of silver, aggressive trade unionism, 
and the ‘passage of a limited income tax, 
which Higgs views as the beginning of the 
end of a free economy. In other words, while 
he excoriates weak or willful men who 
distorted the American economy, his real 
target is history itself. Bound by the pre- 
suppositions of economic liberalism and the 
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conventions of economic theory, he cannot 
imagine that reputable men would knowingly 
have sought to abandon the tenets or modify 
the consequences of a market economy. In 
this respect, his interest in understanding 
history extends no further than the hope that 
by explaining past errors he will be able to 
persuade us to undo them in the name of 
économic verities initially propounded by 
Adam Smith. 

' RUSH WELTER 

Bennington College 

Vermont 


KUGLER, ISRAEL. From Ladies to Women: 
‘The Organized Struggle for Woman’s 
Rights in the Reconstruction Era. Pp. 
xiv, 221. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
1987. $35.00. 


The main focus of this study is on “the 
transformation of American ladies into 
women increasingly conscious of their in- 
ferior status, learning the arts of organiza- 
tion, experiencing the pangs of dissension 
within their ranks, and experimenting with 
political strategies.” It treats the creation of 
permanent woman’s rights organizations ded- 
icated to securing woman’s suffrage and 
examines the schisms, tactics, and diverse 
social outlooks of the leadership. 

Kugler succeeds in making clear that 
Lucy Stone and the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, by combining pursuit of 
woman’s suffrage with a “steadfast” support 
of the Republican Party, represented the 
mainstream of the woman’s movement. By 
contrast, Elizabeth Stanton and Susan An- 
thony led a minority element, the National 
Woman Suffrage Association. Frustrated by 
their failure to induce longtime allies in the 
antislavery movement and in the Equal 
“Rights Association to support the suffrage 
for both women and blacks, they exhibited 
“a nativist, anti-immigration bias, as well as 
an antiblack predilection.” Victoria Wood- 
hull, leader of the third group, is characterized 

_ as “the supreme side issue.” 


Kugler’s treatment of the woman’s move- 
ment during Reconstruction is straightfor- 
ward. His overview of the cra draws on C. 
Vann Woodward, Kenneti Stampp, and 
John Hope Franklin. In exp2aining the wom- 
an’s movement, he rework: standard print 
materials such as Ida Husted Harper’s Life 
and Work of Susan B. Anthcny, the Proceed- 
ings of the National Woman‘ Rights Conven- 
tion, and the History of Woman Suffrage, 
edited by Susan Anthony, E. C. Stanton, 
and Matilda Gage. 

If Kugler offers the scholar little that is 
new, students will find his presentation of the 
main features and personalities of the wom- 
an’s movement clear and orderly. He details 
the efforts of Anthony and Stanton to court 
the National Labor Union and the Knights 
of Labor. Kugler also exp ores such “side 
issues of contention” as merriage, divorce, 
and sex, as well as the woman’s rights press. 
Here, too, if his treatment does not break 
new ground, he makes clea- that pursuit of 
the suffrage was but one aspect of the 
movement. 

Kugler’s effort to place woman’s rights 
during the Reconstruction Era in perspective 
is admirable but flawed. To be sure, the 
prewar temperance and abolition movements 
were training grounds for the founders of the 
woman’s rights movement. 3y focusing on a 
handful of Jeaders, Kugler feils to make clear 
the breadth of women’s participation in 
these prewar movements. The epilogue is 
marred by minor errors: Woodrow Wilson 
was president from 1913 te 1921; the first 
congresswoman was Jeannecte Rankin; Car- 
rie Catt was Mrs. Catt. His index, however, 
is both useful and accurate. 

ROBERT L. DANIEL 

Ohio University 

Athens 


LEWIS, JOHN S. and RUTH a. LEWIS. Space 
Resources: Breaking the Bonds of Earth. 
Pp. xiii, 418. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1987. $30.00. 


r~ 
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John Lewis, a professor of planetary 
science at the University of Arizona, and his 
wife, Ruth, a freelance science writer, have 
written an interesting and informative sum- 
mary of the history of space exploration as 


well as problems and possibilities associated: 


with the exploration of space and the develop- 
ment of space resources. The book is written 
to be appreciated by the layperson and will 
be enjoyed by anyone who is interested in 
space. - 

Divided into 14 chapters, Space Resources 
begins by presenting the history of space 
races and space exploration. The first chapter 
provides an introduction, and chapters 2 and 
3, a historical summary of space races, 
including a description of the assumptions 
and planning that have motivated major 
space-related decisions in both the United 


States and the USSR up to the present time. . 


Chapter 4 provides an interesting summary 
of projections made. by space enthusiasts in 
late 1950s as to where we would be in the 
1980s and evaluates the accuracy and assump- 
tions of those projections. In chapter 5, as 
well as throughout many of the remaining 
chapters, the Lewises examine current, and 
the potential for future, developments in 
technology that will allow for increased 
space resource development. Chapters 6 
through 11 deal primarily with an evaluation 
of the moon, asteroids, Mars, and Phobos 
and Deimos—two small satellites of Mars— 
and the possibilities for resource develop- 
ment of these bodies including what resources 
we might benefit from, how they may be 
exploited, and the technical difficulties in- 
volved in their exploitation. Chapter 12 
examines the potential relationship between 
space resources and space travel. The Lewises 
describe new technologies that may be avail- 
able after the development of resources in 
space, and the applications of those tech- 
nologies. Chapter 13 provides a summary of 
the plans and goals for space development 
on the part of the countries that are involved 
in space exploration. Finally, in chapter 14, 
the Lewises present their conclusions and 


_recommendations. Essentially, their recom- 


mendations focus on the reorganization and 
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redirection of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) consistent 
with its original mandate with greater diversi- 
fication of its efforts; accelerated space fe- 
search; accelerated space resource research 
and discovery; greater international coopera- 
tion and collaboration in space research and: 
activity;.and increased Strategic’ Defensé 
Initiative research undertaken with full dis- 
closure to the Soviet Union to enhance, itis 
hoped, national security. 

This is an excellent and readable book. 
The Lewises’ personal experiences add to 
and enliven the narration. Humor, as often 
as is possible, is put to good,use. For 
example, in describing the utility of asteroids, 
the Lewises’ intentional double entendre 
refers to “the impact of near earth asteroids,” 
and in describing the possible makeup of a 
homestead on Mars, they make the observa- 
tion that “the secret of living with goats is the 
same as creating successful nuclear fusion 
reactors: perfect containment.” 

Although not one of the book’s stated 
purposes, a little more analysis of the politics . 
of space exploration would have been wel- 
come. The Lewises do devote several pages 
to an analysis of NASA politics and the 
incentives that agency has had in developing 
and pursuing big-budget, and visible, pro- 
grams. For example, after discussing NASA’s 
problems and policies in relation to future 
space stations and summarizing evidence 
presented from various sources that a space 
station is unnecessary, they conclude, “Why 
is NASA really building a space station? The 
answer is simple: NASA must at all times 
have one big project that qualifies as a 
National Goal. If they didn’t, the vultures 
that patrol Old Foggy Bottom would tear it 
limb from limb.” 

Space Resources will be enjoyed by any- 
one fascinated with space exploration. 

"ZACHARY A. SMITH 

University of Hawaii 

Hilo 


- LOWENSTEIN, SHARON R. Token Refuge: 


The Story of the Jewish Refugee Shelter 
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at Oswego, 1944-1946. Pp. vii, 244. Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 1986. 
„521.30. 


‘In June of 1944, President Roosevelt 
established a shelter for refugees, mostly 
Jewish, from Nazi-occupied Europe, ad- 
mitting just under 1000 persons. It was the 
only admission to the United States of 
refugees outside the quota system established 
by immigration laws, and it was expressly 
stipulated that admission to the shelter did 
not constitute immigration but only a tem- 
porary haven until the end of the war. 

The shelter was located at Fort Ontario, 
outside Oswego, New York, an old Army 
post that had been used, off and on, for 
various purposes. The refugees selected were 
not really persons rescued or evacuated from 
Nazi or Nazi satellite regions. They had in 
fact managed to survive, and they had been 
living in Allied-occupied southern Italy, al- 
beit mostly under circumstances of depriva- 
tion and various degrees of physical and 
certainly psychological suffering. To remove 
them to a place in which they could initially 
obtain rest, decent food, and medical atten- 
tion was helpful, but it cannot be said that it 
was an act of life saving. Nor can it be said 
that it constituted more than a token effort 
to cope with a problem of vast magnitude. 

` At least as early as 1942, compelling 
evidence had come out of Europe that Nazi 
Germany was embarked upon a new and 
monstrous policy regarding the Jews, a policy 
not merely of expulsion and resettlement— 
although initially it was camouflaged as 
such—but a policy of mass murder, employ- 
ing increasingly sophisticated technology and 
gaining correspondingly in momentum. As 
early as 1938, after anti-Semitic excesses in 
Germany and in annexed Austria made it 
clear that Jews would have to leave the Nazi 
Reich, some efforts were made to offer 
rescue and relief, offers that failed to material- 
ize because none of the countries convened, 
including the United States, wished to open 
their doors to significant numbers—or to 
any numbers—of Jews. 

Sharon Lowenstein chronicles the bureau- 
cratic gyrations leading to the Oswego Shelter 


decision, unfolding a story that reads like a 
creation by Kafka or Orwell. President Roose- 
velt showed personal sympathy but opposed 
actual efforts at mass rescue for pragmatic 
reasons: a fear of political backlash caused 
by anti-immigration and anti-Semitic forces. 
He was further hindered by bureaucratic 
opposition centered in the Department of 
State. Thus the stringent stipulations regard- 
ing immigration were not relaxed. The net 
result was that only a fraction of the immigra- 
tion quotas available were ever filled during 
all the years of World War I. 

In addition to the infighting among U.S. 
bureaucracies, Lowenstein deals with infight- 
ing among Jewish organizations and with 
public opinion pressures pro and con. Most 
interesting is her detailed discussion of the 
physical aspects of shelter life, camp organiza- 
tion, problems of morale, of work, and 
schooling for children. As a bright aspect, 
several camp administrators and indeed a 
few bureaucrats emerge as persons of great 
commitment and compassion. While the 
political-bureaucratic background has been 
analyzed in other works, the strength of 
Lowenstein’s study lies in the accounts of 
individual records, much of it based on 
personal interviews with former shelter 
residents and their families. Thus policies 
and statistics are reduced to the human level. 
Token Refuge leaves a bitter aftertaste at the 
thought of what might have been accom- 
plished by a sincere and major effort at 
rescue. 

HANS SEGAL 

Cleveland State University 

Ohio 


PETERSON, PAUL, BARRY RABE, and KEN- 
NETH WONG. When Federalism Works. 
Pp. xvi, 245. Washington, DC: Brookings 
Institution, 1986. $28.95. Paperbound, 
$10.95. 


As many observers have noted, discus- 
sions of American federalism have been 
plagued by excessive generalization on the 
one hand and excessive particularism on the 
other. Arguments about how well federal 
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programs have or have not worked are made 
either in terms of the broadest generalities 
with few, if any, empirical referents, or in 
terms of particular programs in particular 
localities, with little attention to the gen- 
eralizability of results. There have been too 
few efforts of the sort made in this book—the 
examination of multiple programs in multiple 
sites to produce defensible generalizations 


about what types of federal program efforts - 


are and are not successful under what types 
of local political and financial circumstances. 

Peterson, Rabe, and Wong present a 
vigorous and carefully argued political ver- 
sion of an argument frequently made by 
economists—state and local governments do 
better at running so-called developmental 
programs to improve local infrastructure 
and enhance an area’s attractiveness to poten- 
tial employers and residents than with redis- 
tributive social programs that attempt to 
address the problems of lower-income groups. 
Developmental efforts are popular with both 
local politicians and the public, and federal 
programs in support of these efforts can 
proceed with limited oversight and little 
controversy because they largely finance 
activities that locals would be trying to do in 
any case. Redistributive programs, by con- 
trast, are less popular, more difficult to 
implement, and require more in the way of 
federal supervision to operate effectively. 
Left to their own devices, state and local 


governments will underspend on these types _ 


of programs; unsupervised, they will attempt 
to divert funds from nominally redistributive 
federal programs to more popular develop- 
mental purposes or attempt to avoid compli- 
ance with politically controversial program 
objectives. Federal regulations to prevent 
diversion and ensure compliance must of 
necessity, therefore, be more intrusive and 
complex than those for developmental pro- 
grams. Redistributive programs can be oper- 
ated effectively, but largely only where pro- 
gram professionals can insulate themselves 
from the pressures of elected officials. In 
cities or program areas where professional 
control cannot be established and redistribu- 
tive programs become politicized, conflict 
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and ineffective performance have resulted. 
This argument is illustrated by case studies 
of nominally developmental and redistribu- 
tive programs in education, health, and 
housing and community development in 
four large cities—Baltimore, Milwaukee, 
Dade County, and San Diego—that illustrate 
a wide range of economic, political, and 
financial circumstances. 

The policy conclusions Peterson and his 
colleagues draw from this assessment again 
follow those that economists have made for 
some time—federal policy should give greater 
weight to redistributive concerns, and less 
weight to developmental ones. State and 
local governments perceive themselves in 
competition with each other for jobs and 
upper-income households and are likely to 
emphasize developmental efforts and down- 
play redistributive programs unless there is 
federal funding for programs aimed at lower- 
income groups and strong and persistent 
federal political support for local redistribu- 
tive program professionals. 

There is much of value in this book for 
both scholars and students. Peterson, Rabe, 
and Wong are particularly convincing in: 
their discussion of the political evolution of 
redistributive program management, showing 
in considerable detail how federal and local 
managers in health and education were able 
to overcome initial problems of high expecta- 
tions and limited resources and develop effec- 
tive programmatic and political relationships. 

The discussion of the generic features of 
developmental programs is less convincing. 
There are numerous cases in the literature of 
considerable local controversy surrounding 
supposedly popular developmental pro- 
grams, ranging from relocation disputes in 
urban renewal and highway programs to 80- 
called not-in-my-backyard issues that fre- 
quently arise in connection with the location’ 
of roads, sewer plants, and airports; and 
there are equally numerous cases, including 
some in the Community Development Block 
Grant program, which is studied here, of 
developmental policy professionals control- 
ling the operation of programs in the face of 
indifference or even active opposition from 
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elected officials. As in the case of most other 
program typologies, what is developmental 
and what is redistributive is frequently more 
in the eye of the beholder than in any 
distinctive program characteristics. 

More generally, there is less attention to 
the role of policy professionals in norhinally 
developmental areas than might have been 
expected, particularly given the importance 
attached to their role in redistributive areas. 
Much of the limited success that Peterson, 
Rabe, and Wong note from attempts to 
attach redistributive features to develop- 
mental programs may stem from opposition 
from program policy professionals who see 
their function as building things in the 
straightest line at the lowest cost or simply 
see their professional prestige as jeopardized 
by having to take welfare recipients as clients. 
What is advantageous in one policy area may 
be the source of political tension and conflict 
in another. 

JAMES W. FOSSETT 

University of Ilinois 

Urbana 


RIKER, WILLIAM H. The Develapment of 
American Federalism. Pp. xiii, 233. Bos- 
ton: Kluwer Academic, 1987. No price. — 


With the exceptions of the introduction 
to the book and the commentary on each 
chapter, this book is composed of materials 
previously published in book or journal 
form or prepared for conferences. The latter 
materials are published for the first time in 
this book. Chapter 5 is based on the Ph.D. 
dissertation of a former student, William P. 
Alexander, who died before he had the 
opportunity to abridge the dissertation for 
publication as a journal article. 

’ Chapters are devoted to the origin of the 
federal government, the invention of cen- 
tralized federalism, Dutch and American 
federalism, disharmony in the federal govern- 
ment, the measurement of American federal- 
ism, the relation between structure and sta- 
bility in federal governments, the United 
States Senate, the decline and rise of the 
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militia, administrative centralization, presi- 


dential action in congressional nominations, 
and party organization. Although written at 
different times for differeat purposes, the 
chapters generally tie together reasonably 
well and are based upon the general theme of- 
the continuity of American federalism. 

The most interesting statements are found 
in the newly written introduction to the 
book, in which Riker describes his “ideologi- 
cal migration ... from New Dealer in the 
fifties to liberal, anti-statis: in the eighties.” 
Initially, Riker viewed federalism in the 
United States as “an impzdiment to good 
government” but subsequently came to “re- 
gard it as a desirable, theugh still minor, 


. restraint on the leviathan.” 


The major problem with the book is the 
lack of an epilogue updeting the various 
chapters and tying them together. After 
reading this relatively short book, we know 
little about its author’s ckanging views on 
American federalism beyoad what he wrote 
in the new introduction to zhe book. Expan- 
sion of his views on the change in the moral 
meaning of federalism would have added 
greatly to the book’s value. 

JOSEPH F. ZIMMERMAN 

State University of New York 

Albany : 


ROBINSON, DONALD. “To The Best of My 
Ability”: The Presidency and the Constitu- 
tion. Pp. xvi, 318. New York: Norton, 
1987. $22.50. 


This is an interesting aad valuable book, 
certainly no less so because its author is a 
protégé of James MacGregor Burns. In fact, 
Donald Robinson, who :eaches at Smith 
College, lives equidistant between Northamp-: 
ton and Williamstown, Massachusetts, so as 
to be close to and have mcre ready access to 
his mentor. That being the rase, one wonders 
if the mentor approves of his protégé’s 
conclusion that the American presidency 
and Congress are so deedlocked that the 
constitutional system needs radical sur- 
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gery—to the extent that (1) presidents should 
appoint members of Congress- to their 
cabinet; (2) presidential and congressional 
elections should coincide every four years— 
with concurrent terms, except for Senate 
terms of eight years; (3) special presidential 
and congressional elections should take place 
in times of deadlock, dissolutions to be 
effected by Congress with or without concur- 
rence of the president; and (4) a national 
council of 100 notables, serving for life, 
should issue calls for special elections and 
superintend such elections. Robinson’s pro- 
posed constitutional system borders on parlia- 
mentary government except for two im- 
portant differences: the concept of separation 
of powers is maintained; and the president 
and Congress would continue to have dif- 
ferent constituencies. 

Robinson’s account begins with the de- 
velopment of the American presidency, mov- 
ing rather conventionally from the original 
idea of the executive, through early experi- 
ences in state constitutions, “the Convention 
of 1787,” and “the Chief Executive” from 
1789 to the present. He then addresses 
various constitutional aspects of the pres- 
idency, such as elections, war powers, bureau- 
cratic structures, law enforcement, and the 
management of the economy. l 

“To The Best of My Ability” is well 
grounded in classic writings as well as the 
important secondary sources. Based on such 
sources, the book would stand alone as a 
contribution to understanding the develop- 
ment of the presidency. The illustrations of 
recent “deadlock of democracy”—national 
parks policy, economic stabilization, anti- 
trust prosecution, civil rights, and air pollu- 
tion—are revealing and well narrated. 

It is, of course, Robinson’s conclusion 
that particularly attracts attention. At first 
blush, its prescriptions verge upon fantasy, 
as have those of many-other students of the 
presidency over 200 years. But on second 
thought—given the recent numerous stale- 
mated relations between the president and 
Congress noted earlier—what better way to 
break a deadlock? Need we be wedded to the 
constitutional system of the fathers? Perhaps, 
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in the Constitution’s bicentennial year, we 
celebrated too ardently the sacredness of the 
framer’s constitutional arrangement. The 
case may be that the nation’s ability to 
dissolve its government voluntarily in times 
of stalemate may one day result in involuntary 
dissolution. “It can happen here.” 
. MARTIN L. FAUSOLD 
State University of New York 
Genesco 
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SIMONTON, DEAN KEITH. Why Presidents 
Succeed: A Political Psychology of Leader- 
ship. Pp. xi, 292. New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 1987. No price. 


This book makes bold claims about pre- 
dicting presidential success. Here is one such 
example: “We can predict presidential success 
with an acceptable and sometimes imposing 
precision.” And if presidential success is 
defined in terms of gaining sufficient electoral 
votes to succeed in the general election, the 
claim sounds even bolder: “On the basis of a 
small collection of predictors, the victor in 
the electoral college can be forecast without 
mistake.” Finally, the claim is made that “the 
incumbent’s popularity in polls of the Amer- 
ican people likewise can be accurately pre- 
dicted using a handful of variables.” 

For the person who holds a worldview 
that allows for randomness, free choice, and 
serendipitous outcomes, these claims seem a 
bit arrogant. If outcomes of presidential 
elections, standings in political polls, and 
presidential ranking in history—all measures 
of success—can be so readily known in 
advance, then why do we continue to be 
surprised when a Jimmy Carter, a Ronald 
Reagan, or even a John F. Kennedy is 
elected president? And even if we granted 
that there were clear-cut criteria for presi- 
dential success, we might want to ask, Do 
these criteria name necessary or sufficient 
conditions? Let us suppose that a candidate 
for president satisfies a few of the criteria for 
presidential success. Among these are 


—integrative complexity, or the capacity 
to make fine differentiations-ajid-co 
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prehensive integrations of information; 

— intelligence; 

—height—taller individuals are more 
likely to be elected than shorter ones; 

— academic or military career; 

— previous political experience on Cap- 
itol Hill; and 

` —broad exposure to the American people. 


Now even if we could identify a candidate ` 


who satisfied all of these criteria plus others 
that Simonton identifies as essential to elec- 
toral or historical success, would they be 
sufficient? Suppose Gary Hart satisfied all of 
these. But he was also a womanizer. Here the 
criteria are necessary but not sufficient pre- 
dictors of electoral success. Suppose Joseph 
Biden satisfied all of the criteria. But he also 
had a penchant for plagiarism. Again, be- 
cause such indicators are not in the equation, 
it would seem virtually impossible to predict 
what the candidate’s fate would be. Or take 
Richard Nixon. If an event of Watergate’s 
dimensions had occurred earlier or if leading 
Democrats could have uncovered more infor- 
mation sooner, would Nixon have been 
reelected? 

One does not have to be a quibbler to 
raise such doubts. Commentators do not 
always agree on the kinds of things that are 
relevant to predicting presidential success. 
For example, there is a perfect correlation 
between the amount of money a candidate 
spent on an election and election success for 
the past six presidents. Does that mean the 
candidate who spends the most money to get 
elected will be elected? Could McGovern 
have been elected, no matter how much he 
spent? There is a high correlation between 
good presidential management of the econ- 
omy and reelection for presidential incum- 
bents. Does that mean a president will 
automatically be reelected if he or she man- 
ages the economy well or if it is in good 
shape? Would Johnson have been reelected 
no matter how well he managed the domestic 
economy, given the national abhorrence for 
the Vietnam war? These questions abound 
because variables that seem important be- 
come isolated and prediction seems possible, 
but then something unusual happens and 


forecasters attempt to account for the unex- 
plained outcome by altering the prediction 
model. Perhaps it is unfair to judge this book 
in that light, but I found no convincing 
evidence here that the science of political 


prediction has reached the refined level Simon- 


ton claims it has. 
STEPHEN W. WHITE 


Auburn University 
Alabama 


THERNSTROM, ABIGAIL M. Whose Votes 


Count? Affirmative Action and Minority - 


Voting Rights. Pp. xii, 316. Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1987. 
$25.00. 


The revolutionary nature of the federal 
Voting Rights Act of 1965, a nationally 
suspensive law, is recognized fully by Abigail 
M. Thernstrom, who raises important ques- 
tions about the act’s transformation by judi- 
cial and administrative interpretations and 
its implications for the polity. 

The act requires covered states and politi- 
cal subdivisions to submit electoral changes, 
including laws enacted by the state legislature 
and signed by the governor, to the U.S. 
attorney general or the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia for approval 
before the changes can become effective. 

Thernstrom directs harsh criticism at the 
Voting Rights Section of the Justice Depart- 
ment: “Administrative decisions have di- 
verged from those of the Supreme Court.... 
The Justice Department’s decisions appear 
to follow no principle,” and the department 
“has been creating detours around the law, 
but generally to a common and clear end.” In 
addition, Thernstrom writes, “The decisive 
work is often done by employees without 
legal training or, in some cases, even a 
college degree.” 

As Thernstrom correctly notes, the ad- 
ministration of the act is based upon the 
assumption that whites cannot represent 
blacks and that blacks and Hispanics should 
be guaranteed representation in accordance 
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with their population in a given state or local 
government by means of manipulation of 
electoral systems. 

The United States Supreme Court does 
not escape without criticism. In particular, 
the Court can be faulted for upholding what 
David I. Wells termed an “affirmative” racial 


gerrymander in the Hasidic Jews case. Fur- | 


thermore, Thernstrom writes, “by failing to 
define democratic representation, the Court 
has neglected to identify inadequate electoral 
opportunity.” Based in part upon signals 
from the Court, the Justice Department is 
seeking to replace the at-large electoral system 
favored by early municipal reformers to rout 
out corruption associated with the ward or 
single-member district system. 

Although the book can be criticized for 
failing to examine in detail the impact of the 
Voting Rights Act in covered jurisdictions, 
such criticism is unfair, as an examination of 
this nature is beyond the scope of a single 
book focusing upon the politics of the act's 
enactment and interpretation. 

While Thernstrom explains the original 
goals of the act’s drafters, she fails to identify 
the reason Texas in 1965 purposely was 
excluded from the act’s coverage, thereby 
necessitating the legislative invention of a 
second trigger—a voting device—to make 
the suspensive act apply to a given subna- 
tional unit. 

It also would have been helpful if she had 
included a short section on the proportional 
representation electoral system as an alter- 
native to the single-member district system 
to increase direct representation of blacks 
and language minorities on elected bodies. 
The proportional representation electoral 
system permits representation of minorities 
in direct proportion to their respective vote 
totals should they believe they can be repre- 
sented only by members of their groups, yet 
it does not suffer from the disadvantages that 
led to the discrediting of the ward system 
early in the century. 

In sum, the book can be read with profit 


` by specialists in electoral politics and by the 


general public. Not everyone will agree with 
Thernstrom’s analysis. The civil rights lobby, 
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acknowledged by Thernstrom to be highly 
effective, no doubt will dispute her findings. 
JOSEPH F. ZIMMERMAN 
State University of New York 
Albany i 


SOCIOLOGY 


CLAVEL, PIERRE. The Progressive City: 
Planning and Participation, 1969-1984. 
Pp. xviii, 234. New Brunswick, NJ: Rut- 
gers University Press, 1986. $28.00. Paper- 
back, $10.00. 


Pierre Clavel has written an important 
book. Looking at the progressive city govern- 
ments that developed in Hartford, Cleveland, 
Berkeley, Santa Monica, and Burlington in 
the 1970s and 1980s, Clavel sees much more 
than these five cities. He raises fundamental 
questions about the relationship between 
planning and participation, the nature of 
progressive politics, and the goals and orienta- 
tion of social science research. His search for 
answers centers on the need to develop new 
and productive forms of participation in 
planning, politics, and academic research. 

What Clavel finds in these progressive 
cities is a strong linkage between planning 
and genuine participation. Professionals and 
community members genuinely learned from 
each other and interacted, in many instances, 
as equal partners working to change their 
city for the better. Active interaction and 
engagement encouraged creativity and indeed 
helped planners to function simultaneously 
as realistic generalists and effective problem 
solvers. These cities provide, for Clavel, 
concrete examples that planning need not be 


` an “elite, bureaucratized activity.” The experi- 


ence he describes conforms much more to his 
noble vision of the profession as one that 
“long harbored a loosely structured ideal of 
moving directly among the people ... . and 
one that, in principle, was dedicated to 
visions and models that could be validated 
by catching the popular imagination.” 
Clavel emphasizes that progressive city 
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governments, no matter how well inten- 
tioned, are often unable to sustain a participa- 
tory approach to planning and societal 
change. The defeat of progressive candidates 
in both Cleveland and Hartford are attributed 
to a failure to maintain connections to 
neighborhood, grass-roots constituencies. It 
is to Clavel’s credit that he sees community 
participation as much more than a necessity 
for political success. Identifying participation 
as the basis of progressive coa:itions, he 
writes, “People, getting a taste cf political 
participation, desired more. They did not 
change their attitudes or behavior directly in 
response to such factors as police violence, 
but rather they changed in response to the 
experience of political participation itself.” 
The crucial issue, as Clavel recognizes, is 
how to encourage, nurture, and sustain 
appropriate and effective participation that 
promotes effective government and enhances 
societal well-being. 

_ The issue of effective and appropriate 
participation also underlies Clavel’s discus- 
sion of the nature of social science research. 
Criticizing what might be termed the paternal- 
istic, expert model of university research, his 
work calls for and exemplifies an approach 
that involves learning from the community. 
Responding to William Foote Whyte’s 1981 
presidential address to the American Sociolog- 
ical Association, in which he challenged 
sociologists to discover, describe, and analyze 
“social inventions for solving human prob- 
lems,” Clavel conceptualizes his role as one 
of reporting on and interpreting a new form 
of social organization. Given that progressive 
governments could significantly benefit from 
the recording and circulation of information 
about their own work, reporting, for Clavel, 
serves not only scholarly but also practical 
purposes, : 

_ While Clavel is to be commeaded for his 
‘emphasis on learning from the community 
and his desire to contribute to the social 
movements he supports, he does not go far 
enough. Clavel defines his role and that of 
university researchers in general as the essen- 
tially passive and reflexive one of “construc- 
tive reporting.” University researchers, in my 
judgment, can take a more active role and in 


so doing make potentially more significant 
contributions to social science and society. 
They can engage in what William Foote 
Whyte in Learning from the Field (1984) 
termed “participatory action research.” 
Participatory action research is likely to 
attract an increasing number of scholars in 
the years ahead. Clavel’s description of plan- 
ning in his five progressive cities has much to 
teach those interested in this promising ap- 
proach. The participatory, interactive, col- 
legial, problem-focused orientation that de- 


- veloped between planners and community 


members provides a most suggestive model 
for linking social science research with action 
and policy. As Clavel makes clear, that 
participatory orientation is part of a wider 
trend away from rigid hierarchy toward 
democratic participatory forms. Indeed, his 
work can be seen as a most important 
contribution to our general understanding of 
phenomena as seemingly diverse as quality 
circles in business, recent teacher-centered 
reforms in education, and the partnerships 
developing between universities, as well as 
other institutions, and their communities. 
IRA HARKAVY 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


ESTRICH, SUSAN. Real Rape. Pp. 160. 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1987. $15.95. 


Susan Estrich has written a timely and 
important book. Her subject is simple 
rape—those rapes perpetrated by a lone 
man, known to the victim, who enacts his 
crime without the aid of a deadly weapon. 
Simple rapes are distinguished from those 
rapes that fit the stereotype of rape—rapes 
committed by an unknown, armed assailant 
who attacks a woman and leaves her with 
visible physical injuries. There is compelling 
evidence from social scientists that simple 
rapes constitute the vast majority of rapes 
and that they are responsible for serious and 
often long-term psychological effects. Le- 
gally, distinctions between the two types of 
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rape revolve around aggravating factors such 
as the presence or absence of a weapon; both 
are equally criminal when committed through 
force or threat of force and without the 
woman’s consent. As Estrich compellingly 
documents, however, in practice there is a 
significant and consistent distinction made 
between these two rapes: Rapes that conform 
to social expectations of “real rape” tend to 
be reported by victims, vigorously prose- 
cuted, and harshly punished. Simple rapes, 
on the other hand, are often not reported to 
authorities, when they are reported they are 
disproportionately “unfounded” by police, 
are less likely to be accepted for prosecution, 
and, when successfully prosecuted, run a 
good chance of being overturned on appeal. 
It is this difference between simple and 
aggravated rape, and the social implications 
of this distinction, that form the basis of this 
book. Using as her primary data the writings 
of appeals courts as they define the para- 
meters of applied law, Estrich documents the 
systematic bias with which cases of simple 
rape are treated by the legal system. In 
general, Estrich argues that the legal view of 
rape victims, particularly victims of simple 
rape, is distinguished by its unrelenting and 
unfounded suspicion. She presents evidence 
to support her contention that the underlying 
sexism is so powerful as to render illogical 
and contradictory many legal rulings. For 
example, she compares the evaluation of 
rape charges and the standard of evidence 
with other crimes such as robbery and demon- 
strates a significant discrepancy. In rape, the 
burden of proof—for example, consent, re- 
sistance—is placed on the woman’s behavior 
rather than on the defendant's. i 
She goes on to analyze some of the 
underlying assumptions, expectations, and 
projections of the men of the legal system as 
they apply the law to victims of rape. For 
example, she notes that the level of resistance 
required of a woman in a simple rape case 
completely ignores the usual size and strength 
disparity between men and women as well as 
the different socializations that prepare males 
and females to use their bodies in very 
different ways. Women are expected to be 
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passive, physically timid, and sexually con- 
strained and to protect their chastity even 
when circumstance and logic indicate that 
doing so may further endanger their lives. 
Yet they are also expected to fight like a 
marine when someone they trust tries to 
abuse them. “Their version of a reasonable 
person is one who does not scare easy, one 
who does not feel vulnerable, one who is not 
passive, one who fights back, not cries. The 
reasonable woman, it seems, is not a school- 
boy ‘sissy’; she is a real man.” 

In addition to analyzing the current ap- 
plication of rape laws, Estrich provides a 
thoughtful and critical discussion of the new 
rape reform effort. She cogently argues that 
many of these feminist-influenced reforms 
are backfiring because they obscure the, 
“unique indignity” of rape. These reforms 
are failing, she suggests, because not recogniz- 
ing difference where difference exists consti- 
tutes discrimination just as surely as con- 
structing difference where there is none. 
Thus the laws need to take into account 
power and strength disparities between men 
and women just as they need to acknowledge 
women’s rights to their own bodies. 

Estrich argues that the legal system is a 


, powerful transmitter of social values and 


expectations. Thus the legal system may be 
used to perpetuate and legitimize fallacious 
and sexist views of women, or it may reflect 
progressive trends in the culture and act as a 
powerful agent for social change. Her closing 
suggestion is that the laws should reflect and 
hence promote changing expectations of 
female autonomy and human rights. Specifi- 
cally, she suggests that the practice of the law 
should enforce a woman’s right to say no to 
unwanted sex. In doing so, she hopes that | 


_ “the legitimatizing power of the law [may be 


used to] reinforce what is best, not what is 
worst in our changing sexual mores.” 
Estrich’s book is very well written. It is 
succinct, direct, and readable. It is perhaps 
something of an accomplishment in its own 
right to write a book about the application of 
the law that is accessible to the nonlawyer. It 
is perhaps even more notable to write for a 
broad audience about issues of gender and 
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social structure. This book is appropriate for 
a general audience, and a must for people 
interested in a sensitive analysis of the relation- 
ship between social institutions and human 
behavior. 
LESLIE LEBOWITZ 

Duke University 

Durham 

North Carolina 


LANDRY, BART. The New Black Middle 
Class. Pp. xi, 250. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1987. $22.56. 


The New Black Middle Class is a discur- 
sive report on a 1976 survey of 556 black 
two-parent families, often employing compar- 
isons to an identical survey of 600 white 
families. Landry employs occupation-based 
criteria, rather than education-based or in- 
come-oriented ones, for determining the 
middle class, and hence his subjects include 
clerical and sales workers while excluding 
the sometimes better-paid blue-collar trade 
workers. 

If Landry’s initial criteria for class raise 
questions and potential problems, the book 
itself does little to alleviate those concerns or 
avoid other shortcomings. The essence of 
Landry’s argument boils down to some four 
central points. First, “the black middle class 
...is a kind of bellwether of black progress.” 
Second, the black middle class experienced 
phenomenal growth during the decade of the 
1960s, increasing from 13 percent of all black 
workers in 1960 to 27 percent in 1970. 
Thereafter, that growth substantially slowed; 
in 1976, 31 percent of black workers were 
middle-class, compared to 53 percent of 
whites, the latter being nine points higher 
than the 1960 figure of 44 percert. 

Third, Landry says, that impressive 
growth in the 1960s resulted from the simultan- 
cous presence of a strong national economy 
and the civil rights movement. More pre- 
cisely, it was federal antidiscrimination stat- 
utes, particularly Title VII of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act, that supplied the crucial momen- 
tum for those gains. “It was these new laws 


mandating equal employment opportunities 
that had the most far-reaching consequences 
for black people as a whole and that directly 
contributed to the growth of the new black 
middle class.” 

Fourth, in a very poorly supported effort 
to critique the work of William J. Wilson, 
Landry contends that the slower post-1970 
and especially post-1980 growth of the black 
middle class is explainable more by reference 
to racial discrimination in employment than 
by nondiscriminatory economic factors and 
changes. Indeed, such discrimination affects 
all classes of black workers and not simply 
the middle class. “The income gap between 
black males and white males is primarily the 


result of discrimination,” and “occupational’ 


discrimination continues to be at least as 
important as economic change in maintaining 
a large black underclass.” Hence, Landry 
concludes, “economic equality for blacks, 
even for the middle class, now seems a long 
way off.” 

These assertions are all arguably true, but 
Landry unfortunately provides no data or 
analysis that persuades his reader that these 
are conclusions drawn from his study rather 
than simply from personal beliefs. In fact, at 
times, some of Landry’s most interesting 
statistical statements appear to contravene 
his more general argument, and the contradic- 
tion is not explained, as in the following: 
“Between 1973 and 1982... the black middle 
class grew by 51.4 percent compared to 28.7 
percent for the white middle class,” and 
“during the 1980-1982 recession, the black 
middle class grew by 3.4 percent and the 
white middle class by 2.9 percent.” 

In short, I found The New Black Middle 
Class to be a fundamentally unsatisfying and 
disappointing volume. 

DAVID J. GARROW 

City College of New York 


City University Graduate Center 
New York 


TRAUTMANN, THOMAS R. Lewis Henry 
Morgan and the Invention of Kinship. 
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Pp. xiv, 290. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1987. $30.00. 


The letters “F.M. & B.M.S.” standing for 
“For more and better Morgan Scholarships” 
were originally used to conclude a letter from 
Professér Tooker, a Morgan scholar, to 
Thomas R. Trautmann. This motto probably 
best describes the intentions that led to the 
writing of the book under review. But it is 
not so much Lewis Henry Morgan (1818-81) 
as a person that forms the focus of this 
volume but one of his books, the influential 
and controversial System of Consanguinity 
and Affinity of the Human Family (1871). 
As Trautmann puts it, he intended to write a 
biography of Henry Morgan’s System and 
by all accounts he succeeded splendidly. 

There is little doubt that with Morgan, 
Tylor, and Spencer, anthropology came of 
age. That Morgan, after receiving initial 
acclaim, slipped into disfavor after the turn 
of the century must be attributed to the 
philosophical élan, not altogether unknown 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
to fill the gaps of anthropological knowledge 
through grandiose conjectures. Morgan’s 
failings in this regard have overshadowed a 
number of contributions that had an enor- 
mous effect on the development of anthro- 
pological thought and practice over the last 
century. Among these is the invention of 
kinship, or, better said, the invention of a 
classificatory kinship system as opposed to 
the natural or descriptive system. The first 
reduces consanguinity to great classes by a 
series of arbitrary generalizations and applies 
the same term to all members of the same 
class, for example, “my father’s brother is my 
father.” The second, descriptive or natural, 


system describes consanguinity through a- 


combination of primary terms, such as “my 
father’s brother.” Calling these distinctions 
“a new instrument for ethnology,” Morgan 
understood them to be analytical tools cap- 
able of tracing patterns of descent to their 
ancestral roots. But Trautmann.does more 
than retell what is commonly known about 
Morgan. He elucidates Morgan’s philosoph- 
ical background, whose principles and axi- 
oms determined the direction that his scien- 
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tific inquiries took. His theory of mind, for 
example, emphasizes the tutelage of nature 


_ to arrive at true knowledge. The activities of 


the mind, on the other hand, are likely to be 
arbitrary, artificial, and false. Marx and 
Engels took a keen interest in these formula- 
tions, coming as they did from a “Yankee 
Republican.” “Morgan’s ethnology, concen- 
trating on the growth of knowledge, not so 
much through contemplation and reflection 
as through interaction with external nature 
in the production of subsistence, are in deep 
harmony with that philosophy.” So are a 
number of theoretical directions in anthro- 
pology today. 

Thomas R. Trautmann is meticulous in 
his research and has produced a well- 
organized exposition of one of the early 
giants in anthropology, whose fate deserves 
better than the half-forgotten label attached 
to him at the present. 


KARL A. PETER 
Simon Fraser University 
Burnaby 
British Columbia 
Canada 


WHITTAKER, ELVI. The Mainland Haole: 
The White Experience in Hawaii. Pp. 
xxxiv, 233. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1986. $25.00. 


The theme of the 1986 Hawai’ Sociolog- 
ical Association featured ethnic research on 
the mainland and Hawaii. The closing session 
of the meeting was inspired by Whittaker’s 
volume and the controversy it created among 
ethnic scholars in Hawaii. Simply stated, 
Whittaker suggests that ethnicity is a social 
construction and that, in Hawaii, Haoles— 
recent white immigrants from North Amer- 
ica—constitute an ethnic group. 

In recent years, much attention has been 
given to the notion that Haole has become a 
stigmatized, undesirable group status in the 
islands. Viewed as outsiders, the group is 
blamed for past and present cultural, eco- 
nomic, political, and social woes. Moreover, 
the group is identified as the primary destruc- 
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tive force behind the decline of Hawaiian 
cultural values and practices. Nowhere is this 
view more prevalent than among Haoles 
themselves, although individually most claim 
full exemption from any and all historical 
responsibility. While many Haolzs endorse 
this reconstructed view of history, it is true 
that many local groups do as well. 

Whittaker’s book purports to present the 
findings of an interpretive and humanistic 
exploration into the social construction of 
the Haole ethnic status. Replete with discus- 
sions of both positive and negative aspects, 
an investigation of interactive patterns, and 
social consequences, the volume is con- 
structed around a preface, prologue, and five 
thematic chapters. Briefly, the preface and 
prologue are a series of disclaimers and 
qualifiers enmeshed in an elementary discus- 
sion of the metatheoretical issues involved in 
producing human science knowledge or 
theory. Chapter 1, “Dialectics of Enterprise, 
Hope, and History,” claims to illustrate the 
universalized form of “Western conscious- 
ness” and its impact upon Hawaiian culture. 
Like diseases, this consciousness is traced 
historically through a series of white hosts 
both before and after Cook’s arrival in 1778. 
Chapter 2, “Discovering the Haole,” is a 
mixture of reflections on methodology and 
epistemology and on Whittaker’s own feel- 
ings concerning doing research on Haoles in 
Hawaii. Chapter 3, “The Migration Story,” 
explores the who and why of Haole migration 
to the islands. Chapter 4, “Nature as Mediated 
Metaphor,” seeks to present the universalized 
Haole view of place or space. Finally, chapter 
5, “Rituals of Inequality: Ethn:city and the 
Haole,” begins the systematic presentation 
of the actual ethnographic data and offers 
some important insights into the real life- 
worlds of Haoles, This is without question 
the best chapter in the volume for it takes up 
the meaty issues of how Haoles define, 
respond to, cope with, and survive in this 
allegedly hostile, or at least different or 
indifferent, social environment thought to be 
paradise prior to migration. 

Whittaker’s book raises more questions 
than it answers. In this instance, the Socratic 


and pedagogic function of such a tactic is 
neither fruitfully nor skillfully employed. 
For instance, the reader is never given to 
understand why the Haole status of today 
emerged when and in the form it did. There is 
no comparative data or analysis offered to 
help clarify this matter, and a systematic 
discussion of institutionalized power in 
Hawaii is completely lacking. While place is 
discussed, there is no phenomenological analy- 
sis of time as it affects the Haole migration 
experience. None of the discussions are 
grounded in a concern for what is happening 
in the larger Pacific Basin or world system 
contexts. There is never a full disclosure as to 
whether these Haole perceptions coincide 
with other groups’ perceptions and experi- 
ences or with what can be gleaned from the 
historical record itself. Finally, the reader is 
never given to understand whether what 
exists today is the product of a gradual 
evolution in the social ecology of Hawaii or 
the result of some sudden internal or external 
crisis-induced structural change. These omis- 
sions are inexcusable especially for an in- 
terpretive or phenomenological anthro- 
pologist who claims that history is a central 
key for unlocking the significance of socially 
constructed statuses. If Whittaker had really 
taken advantage of the available data, she 
would most assuredly have known that 
Hawaii is in a period of social and political 
transition, a historical era wherein no ethnic 
group enjoys total institutionalized hegemony 
and the situation might best be described as 
ethnic anomie. Unfortunately, the reader is 
never informed of the actual historical real- 
ities of Hawaii and is led to believe that 
somehow what Whittaker says about Haoles 
is true independent of all ongoing historical 
dynamics. 

Whittaker’s discussion of Western con- 
sciousness, Haole views of place, the various 
migration histories, and Haole tendencies to 
universalize their life-worlds never really 
seems to jibe with her ethnographic data. It is 
almost as though there were two books here, 
one an oversimplified discussion of Western 
cultural values and the other on the title 
theme. 


We ee 
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On balance, this is a disappointing book. 
Whittaker has written on an important topic, 
with data from an ideal social laboratory, 
and has referenced a series of important— 
albeit controversial—ideas without really 
taking advantage of any of them. She has 
basically written a book about doing research 
and not a book on the important research 
she actually did. Ironically, “Haole” origin- 
ally meant “without breath” and was intended 
to describe the standoffishness of white 
foreigners as they interacted with native 
Hawaiians. In this historical respect, Whit- 
taker has indeed written a very Haole book. 

: JEFFREY L. CRANE 

University of Hawaii 

Hilo 
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AMY, DOUGLAS J. The Politics of Environ- 
mental Mediation. Pp. x, 255. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1987. $30.00. 


BOSSO, CHRISTOPHER J. Pesticides and 
Politics: The Life Cycle of a Public Issue. 
Pp. xvi, 294. Pittsburgh, PA: University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1987. $29.95. 


These books provide good insight into 
academic research concerning environmental 
politics. A strong conceptual framework is 
combined with substantial documentation. 
Both Amy and Bosso are political scientists 
whose natural orientation is understanding 
the origins, processes, and outcomes of po- 
litical change. Thus Bosso states, “I am less 
interested in judging the virtues of federal 
pesticides regulation than in how politics 
affects policy, and vice versa. ... My main 
goal is to understand . . . political change.” 
Amy is concerned with “the issues of power, 
equality, and democracy that are necessarily 
involved in any policymaking process.” En- 
vironmental politics is simply a specific 
power arena, 

Each book is in the nature of a careful and 
interesting case study. Bosso examines the 
evolution of federal pesticides regulation 
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from the 1947 Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act (FIFRA), passed to 
protect farmers. This work is an artfully 
crafted longitudinal study that contrasts a 
systematic political analysis with the evolu- 
tion of federal regulation. Amy criticizes 
informal mediation—-site-specific dispute res- 
olutions, regulatory negotiations, policy 
dialogues—as a means for achieving compro- 
mise on environmental controversies. Bosso’s 
and Amy’s interests in the environmental 
politics arena do not appear to be value free. 
I infer that each author views the American 
governance system as being overly biased 
toward development interests. 

This position is very clear in the instance 
of Amy. He concludes that “environmental 
mediation should occupy a relatively minor 


- role in environmental politics” relative to 


litigation and legislation—administration and 
binding arbitration are the other possible 
options—because mediation is a “subtle but 
powerful form of political control.” De- 
velopment interests—usually large corpora- 
tions—will be better prepared for the in- 
formal negotiation process, which will thus 
be biased in their favor: “Mediation can be 
no more fair than the larger political context 
within which it takes place,” writes Amy. 
Mediation proponents have generally cited 
its greater speed, lower cost, and capacity for 
generating compromise. “The most im- 
portant political issue surrounding environ- 
mental mediation is not how fast or cheap it 
is, but how fair and just it is.” The issue is not 
better communication between opposing in- 
terests: “Politics is not simply about com- 
munication; it is also about power struggles.” 
Mediation would work best under the rela- 
tively rare conditions of relative balance of 
power and thus political impasse. This book 
argues for confrontational approaches as 
devices to enhance the power base of the 
relatively weak, who are largely those op- 
posed to or affected by development. 
Chapter 1 of Pesticides and Politics is an 
excellent summary of the debate in the 
literature on U.S. governance. It systemati- 
cally compares the elitist, pluralist, subgovern- 
ment—“iron triangles”—-and issue-network 
interpretations. Bosso examines longitudi- 
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nally the structure of policy bias and its 
impacts in the environmental politics area. 
The participation revolution has led to more 
competition over time between policy claim- 
ants. “If the pesticides case shows us any- 
thing, it is the emergence of an interest-group 
population dramatically different from that 
studied by pluralists in the 19£0s.” Bosso 
also concludes that environmental politics is 
one example of what he terms “intract- 
able”—and therefore continuing—policy 
problems. The problems of nuclear power, 
toxic waste disposal, and pesticides regulation 
are so morally and technologically complex 
and so central to modern society that endless 
controversy must be envisioned. 

While both books can be readily recom- 
mended to specialists in environmental 
politics, and while Bosso’s summary of the 
democratic governance literature is excellent, 
I doubt that they constitute ma‘or contribu- 
tions to the democratic theory literature. 
Rather, they are careful but not innovative 
applications of that literature tc the environ- 
‘mental arena, 

DUANE WINDSOR 

Rice University 

Houston 

Texas 


ARNDT, A. W. Economic Development: The 
History of an Idea. Pp. viii, 217. Chicago: 
` University of Chicago Press, 1987. $20.95. 


Many are the areas of public concern that 
have faced the post-1945 world. Few, how- 
ever, even approximate the concern for 
economic development, especially in what 
we have come to call the Third World. 

Economic Development, written by A. 
W. Arndt, professor emeritus of economics 
at the Australian National University and 
author of the important work The Rise and 
Fall of Economic Growth, attempts to trace 
the history of the idea of economic develop- 
ment as a policy objective in less developed 
countries. It succeeds very well in that at- 


tempt, comprehending the diverse as well as 
complex dimensions the idea has assumed in 
its evolution. 

Arndt’s approach may be captured under 
four headings: the source of the idea he 
investigated; its emphasis, from the stand- 
point of policy; its nature; and the social 
context within which it has evolved. We will 
look at each in turn, seeking as we do so to 
incorporate some substantive aspects of the 
work. 

As respects the sources, Arndt focused on 
two areas, as he canvassed information on 
the idea of development—academic writings 
and public debates. He covered the range 
from Adam Smith to Ayatollah Khomeini. 
With respect to the emphasis assigned to the 
views of development, Arndt bypassed means 
and concentrated on ends, detailing shifts in 
the latter from capital formation to growth 
and equity. 

The nature of the ideas with which Arndt 
dealt is one that is principally economic but 
one that also embraces thinking in other 
fields that bear on the idea of development. 
Thus the volume houses ideas ranging from 
those emanating from the claims of liberation 
theology to those based on the ethical teach- 
ings of Gandhi. Finally, the evolution of and 
the varieties in the idea of development are 
firmly planted within their sociopolitical 
contexts, thus enabling one to appreciate 
more keenly certain political differences even 
among states sharing a common ideology— 
the USSR and China, for example. . 

The work makes an important contribu- 
tion to the literature on economic develop- 
ment, especially as it incorporates ideas on a 
theme that informs our concern for social 
justice, individual and social freedom, iden- 
tity, and community. It is written in clear, 
nontechnical language; the sources from 
which it draws are representative; and al- 
though some will find portions of it familiar 
because they were published elsewhere, as a 
whole it should be instructive to all who are 
interested in international affairs. 

WINSTON E. LANGLEY 

University of Massachusetts 

Boston 
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GALENSON, DAVID W. Traders, Planters, 
and Slaves: Market Behavior in Early 
English America. Pp. xiv, 230. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1986. $34.50. 


This appealing example of the application 
of statistical technique to a topic in economic 
history deals with the transit traffic in slaves 
to the early British West Indies. David 
Galenson first reminds readers of the central 
importance of the West Indies to British 
transatlantic trade at the start of the eigh- 
teenth century. In the year 1700, Barbados 
had the greatest population of all the British 
American colonies, and there were nearly 
twice as many slaves on that island as on all 
the British mainland. In the years round 
about 1700 (1697-1705), the mean annual 
value of imports from the West Indies was 
more than double the value of imports from 
the North American mainland colonies, with 
Barbados alone nearly matching the total for 
the entire mainland. 

This prosperity was based on the huge 
potential for sugar production, a potential 
that would not have been realized with a 
white labor force. The severe shortage of 
white indentured labor was due to high 
transport costs and poor living conditions 
for workers in the West Indies, together with 
the hard and unpleasant tasks that marked 
the cultivation of sugar. A steady supply of 
slaves at reasonable prices was essential. 

Over a period of some 50 years following 
its establishment in 1672, the Royal African 
Company (RAC) was one of the largest 
participants in the slave trade, attempting to 
exploit its leakymonopoly status that expired 
in 1712. Galenson has chosen a number of 
topics concerning the RAC’s trade that can 
be illumined with statistical analysis. His is a 
very different book from Kenneth G. Davies's 
© well-known study, The Royal African Com- 
pany, published in 1957, as that study was 
comprehensive. 

Galenson has selected for study a number 
of areas where the evidence—taken from the 
24 volumes of accounts that survive in the 
company’s records—indicates careful atten- 
tion by the RAC to rational economic calcula- 
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tion within a large, competitive, and complex 
market, contrary to claims of imprudent 
mismanagement that date at least as far back 
as Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 

Owners of ships hired by the company, 
for example, were required to take a portion 
of their earnings—a minimum of one-quarter 
and often as much as two-thirds—in slaves. 
Shipowners thus disposed of nearly 20 per- 
cent of all RAC slaves brought to the West 
Indies, easing the company’s marketing 
tasks. Payment for hired ships was a flat sum 
per slave delivered alive, with no payment 
for deaths in transit, an effective way to 
reduce losses from poor shipboard conditions 
on the slavers. 

Evidence is presented that shipments were 
seasonal, meant to avoid the unhealthy rainy 
season in West Africa and the hurricane 
season in the West Indies. In wartime, there 
was a shift to heavier vessels that could carry 
a larger armament, and to smaller ones that 


` could evade pursuit. By boosting the costs of 


transport, war also led to a reduction in the 
share of children in slave cargoes. Higher 
prices for slaves led, on the contrary, to a 
larger share of children in cargoes, while 
lower prices accomplished the reverse. The 
correspondence of RAC officials indicates 
that these consequences were not accidental: 
the officials were well aware of these 
developments. 

One finding by Galenson is that slave 
prices consistently declined while the RAC 
sales were in progress. He explains this by 
tying prices to quality, arguing that the high- 
est-quality slaves were the first to go to the 
block. The so-called seasoning of unhealthy 
slaves accounts for some of this, with the 
seller unwilling to make public early in the 
sales that contagious disease was afoot. The 
main reason identified by Galenson, how- 
ever, is that wealthy planters with a high 
premium on their time took the best-quality 
slaves early in the sales, while the poorer 
planters took the leavings. He suggests, 
rightly, that the ordering of purchase and 
sale by quality occurs in many other markets 
as well, a phenomenon that calls for more 
analysis. 
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In another research area, Galenson in- 

vestigates the “persistence” of West Indian 

_ planters at the RAC’s sales, using the results 
to infer conclusions concerning death rates 
and rates of out-migration. Tne result is 
somewhat surprising: over some time per- 
iods, the “persistence” data indicate greater 
stability in the population than suspected by 
narrative historians. 

In the end, the company failed neither for 
lack of effort nor because of bungling mis- 
management, but for intrinsic and understand- 
able economic reasons. These reasons were 
(1) the wretched communicatians that con- 
nected the company’s agents in London, 
West Africa, and the West Indies; (2) the 
necessity of maintaining, under its charter, 
the very expensive forts and factories on the 
West African coast, while at the same time, 
the British government failed to police the 
company’s monopoly against interlopers; 
and finally (3) the chronic shcrtage of cur- 
rency in the West Indies, meaning that the 
company was forced to extend a great deal of 
credit there, encountering at the same time 
serious problems in recovering bad debts. 
All three of these together proved to be a 
fatal burden. 

Traders, Planters, and Slaves is an out- 
standing application of detailed statistical 
analysis to a set of problems in economic 
history that will be well received by students 
of the slave trade. 

JAN HOSENDORN 

Colby College 

_ Waterville 

Maine 


HIBBS, DOUGLAS A. The American Political 
Economy: Macroeconomic and Electoral 
Politics in the United States. Pp. xiii, 404. 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1987. $35.00. 


In The American Political Economy, 
political scientist Douglas Hibbs constructs 
a useful framework for the dynamic relation- 


ship between electoral demand for and a 
partisan administration’ssupply of economic 
policies. This conceptual -cheme is substanti- 
ated by both contextual cetails and vigorous 
empirical testing. One finds in Hibbs’s presen- 
tation a systematic survey of the nation’s 
economic performance—for example, real 
growth rate—in the postwar decades, an 
exhaustive review of the literature in both 
economics and political science, an elegant 
use of modeling technicues in the empirical 
testing of key propositions, and a comprehen- 
sive presentation of us:ful information on 
economic policy tools and the electoral 
process. 

Above all, Hibbs restores a once dominant 
theme in the study of American politics: that 
political parties perform a central policy 
role. At a time when much of the literature 
suggests a decline in therelevance of political 
parties, Hibbs identifie:. partisan cleavage as 
the crucial variable in understanding macro- 
economic policymakirg. On the demand 
side, while the Demecratic constituency, 
whose core members include blue-collar work- 
ers and lower-income classes, is more con- 
cerned with unemployment, the Republican 
core electorate—that is. white-collar workers 
and higher-income classes—seems more sensi- 
tive to inflation. These contrasting class- 
based preferences hare shaped the supply 
side, or the partisan aiministration’s policy 
objectives. As Hibbs cbserves, “Democratic 
presidential administrations typically pursue 
more expansive policies yielding lower unem- 
ployment and higher real output and growth 
... than do Republican administrations.” 

To be sure, pres.dents are subject to 
numerous constraint: in making economic 
policy. Otherwise, all presidents would suc- 
ceed in timing their >est economic perfor- 
mance in ways that would maximize their 
electoral gains, as the model of the political 
business cycle would Save assumed. Both the 
Nixon 1971-72 recovery and the Reagan 
1983-84 recovery werz clear examples of how 
the political business cycle should work. 
More often than not. however, such a cycle 
seems to have gone ir the wrong direction, as 


` 


ne 
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suggested in the 1979-80 ill-timed economic 
recession under Carter. These inconsistencies 
led Hibbs to conclude, “Election-oriented 
economic policy and output cycles have not 
been a pronounced feature of the American 
political economy.” Instead, politically pre- 
ferred economic performance can be under- 
mined by class-based demands from the 
party’s core constituency, domestic institu- 
tional constraints, the structure of economic 
relations, and the international economy in 
an increasingly interdependent world mar- 
ket—as occurred, for example, with the oil 
supply level determined by the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries. Hibbs 
concludes that, because these constraints are 
not likely to be altered by the president, 
“domestic politics and policy strongly influ- 
ence but do not completely shape macro- 
economic outcomes.” 

Much of the explanatory power of Hibbs’s 
framework depends on the extent to which 
partisan class cleavages remain policy rele- 
vant and electorally important. In this re- 
gard, contemporary electoral behavior seems 
to suggest a gradual weakening in what 
Hibbs labels the Democratic core consti- 
tuency. Since the 1960s, support among 


‘southern whites for Democratic presidential 
candidates has persistently declined pretty — 


much regardless of economic circumstances. 


. Even Jimmy Carter, a southern candidate, 


only received 46 percent of the southern 
white votes in 1976, as opposed to Ford’s 52 
percent. Given these political changes in the 
South, the relations between electoral out- 
come and macroeconomic performance seem 
somewhat less certain. Perhaps Hibbs should 
have elaborated on the implications of his 
framework of party realignment theories 
and the median-voter literature in his some- 
what brief section on Reagan’s legacy. 

` This study not only confirms some of our 
conventional thinking on economic policy- 
making but also offers thought-provoking 
analysis on this key policy area in the context 
of democratic process and structural con- 
straints. In the aftermath of Black Monday 
on Wall Street in October 1987, this book: 
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offers timely insights into the role of govern- . 


- ment in the market economy. 


KENNETH K. WONG 
University of Oregon i 
Eugene 
University of Chicago 
Illinois . 


JENKINS, RHYS. Transnational Corpora- 
tions and the Latin American Automobile 
Industry. Pp. xiv, 270. Pittsburgh, PA: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1987. 
$32.95, : 


In certain Latin American countries, 
governmental strategies favoring the creation 
of an automobile industry became a top 
priority in the late 1950s and 1960s. As a 
consequence, the industry came to be dom- 
inated by the major multinational enterprises 
that had previously served these markets 
through exports. They “produced high-cost 
vehicles in small, inefficient plants, whose 
output went to satisfy the demand of a 
narrow upper-income group.” The first part 
of Jenkins’s volume—some two-thirds of the 
book—carries the story to the mid-1970s. At 
that time, government strategies changed 
and, with balance-of-payments concerns, 
came to emphasize the promotion of exports 
rather than import substitution; this is the 
subject of the second part of the' book, 
Jenkins believes that the new state policies, 
except possibly in Brazil, were not successful 
in creating low-cost production. Nonetheless, 
as this book shows, from 1975 on, Brazil has 
had a positive trade balance in the motor 
industry; in 1981, fully 27.3 percent of its 
vehicles were exported. 

This study offers a fine introduction to 
the rise of the Latin American automobile 
industry, placed in the context of the world 
automobile industry of the last three decades. 
It has many valuable explanatory tables, 
albeit basic summary ones are absent; more- 
over, many tables are headed “vehicles,” and 
the reader is not sure if they include cars and 
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trucks, or only cars. No tables show, country 
by country, year by year, the course of 
automobile output, or cars per capita. It is 
only with a calculator and reading between 
the lines that the extraordinary relative im- 
portance of the Brazilian industry emerges. 
Jenkins writes of Mexico and Brazil’s sig- 
nificance, yet Brazil produced in 1983 three 
times the vehicles made in Mexico. In 1983, 
Volkswagen in Brazil made more vehicles 
than General Motors or Ford did in all of 
Latin America. Jenkins does not fully explain 
why Brazil surged so far ahead of Mexico 
and particularly Argentina. 

No tables show year by year the process 
of concentration in the motor industry, 
which comes out very vividly in the text. By 
1983, the four largest manufacturers in Latin 
America—Volkswagen, General Motors, 
Ford, and Fiat—produced 82 percent of the 
vehicles made in the region. In 1980, Latin 
American output peaked at 2.2 million ve- 
hicles; in 1983, with economic recession, the 
figure was down to 1.5 million. 

The automobile industry consists of what 
Jenkins calls the terminals—the producers 
of vehicles—tire companies, and the parts 
and components enterprises. Jenkins’s discus- 
sion of the complex relationships between 
the terminals and the makers of inputs is 
masterful. My criticisms notwithstanding, 
all those interested in the world automobile 
industry or in the economic development of 
Latin America will want to read this book. 

MIRA WILKINS 

Florida International University 

Miami 


MARSHALL, RAY. Unheard Voices: Labor 
and Economic Policy in a Competitive 
World. Pp. xi, 339. New York: Basic 
Books, 1987. $19.95. 


FLANAGAN, ROBERT J. Labor Relations 
and the Litigation Explosion. Pp. x, 122. 
Washington, DC: Brookings Institution, 
1987. $26.95. Paperbound, $9.95. 


Each of these pol.cy-oriented books is a 
contribution to the theme that the regulatory 
institutions that govern our economy are no 
longer appropriate in their current form, 
having failed to keep pace with economic 
change. Marshall’s book argues for increased 
participation of workers, the “unheard 
voices” to which the title refers, at all levels 
of economic organization as an economic 
imperative, if the United States is not 
to lose out in a world of increased global 
competitiveness. 

This book is an argument for an industrial 
policy in the United States that Marshall is 
quick to distinguish from a planned econ- 
omy, because an industrial policy would still 
be based upon and directed by the interplay 
of market forces. Still, it is Marshall’s ad- 
vocacy of a tripartite industrial policy that 
makes his book merit our attention. Few 
would doubt the benefits of increasing worker 
participation at the firm level, but Marshall’s 
argument extends the merits of worker par- 
ticipation to the level of economic planning. 
He contends that economic policies such as 
those of the current administration that do 
not take into account the views of labor are 
ultimately damaging to our nation’s eco- 
nomic health, because they are not based on 
the fairness and social justice needed to 
survive economic crises. 

In Marshall’s analysis, the threat to the 
U.S. standard of living is increasingly ex- 
ternal, as a result of the increased competitive- 
ness of foreign industry. Quite naturally, 
then, Marshall looks to the impact of foreign 
institutional arrangements on their industrial 
competitiveness, particularly in countries 
that successfully responded to external 
threats. It is looking abroad that gives 
Marshall most of his support for industrial 
policy. Japan, Germany, and Austria arose 
from wartime destruction because of the 
motive power of social consensus in rebuild- 
ing competitiveness. 

Marshall’s book is wide ranging and 
persuasive, and his advocacy of a tripartite 
industrial policy is tempered with the mindful- 
ness that many readers may find such an 
institutional arrangement to be unknown or 
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undemocratic in the United States. Marshall - 


takes account of, if not fully rebuts, the 
criticisms of those who would argue that 
economic interest groups, particularly labor 
and management, are neither sufficiently 
well organized nor representative and thus 
that industrial policy would be unworkable 
and undemocratic. But it is the general 
weight of Marshall’s argument for industrial 
policy, which is impressive, that must swamp 
specific objections to its institutionalization 
if the reader is to be persuaded. 

His argument extends to discussion of 
problems arising from traditional practices 
at lower levels of economic organization. 
Here he describes the dysfunctional con- 
sequences of institutional arrangements that 
favor short-run decision making by manage- 
ments. Traditionally hierarchical and author- 
itarian management styles and adversarial 
labor relations also impede economic growth 
because each either ignores or frustrates the 
contribution that the nation’s work force can 
make toward economic renewal. Marshall 
gives persuasive evidence of the positive 
changes resulting from increasing industrial 
democracy, or worker participation, and 
economic democracy, or worker ownership. 
While change in this direction is encouraging, 
its pace must increase, which will only come 
about if participative structures receive institu- 
tional support. Unions will support increased 
labor-management participation if their own 
status is not eroded thereby, whence Mar- 
shall’s recommendation to stiffen penalties 
under the National Labor Relations Act 
(NLRA). 

The latter policy prescription provides 
the link to Flanagan’s study, although Flan- 
agan’s analysis does not support the conclu- 
sions of those such as Marshall, who attribute 
the decline in unionization to the increase in 
illegal and legal challenges by managements 
of union representation. According to Flan- 
agan, moreover, a change in labor policy 
that would increase the cost of violating the 
NLRA would probably result in an increase 
in management’s positive labor relations 
strategies designed to increase worker satisfac- 
tion so workers will remain nonunion. 
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Flanagan concludes that the increase in 
regulatory litigation under the NLRA cannot 
be explained by changes in legal doctrine 
under the act or by an increase in the volume 
of labor relations activity subject to regula- 
tion, whether by the enlargement over time 
of the jurisdiction of the National Labor 
Relations Board (NLRB) or by regional and 
industrial shifts in labor relations activity. 
Rather, much of the increase in litigation— 
which has doubled in every decade since the 
1950s—appears to be a behavioral response 
by labor and management to changing incen- 
tives to comply with the NLRA. Specifically, 
Flanagan finds that the growth of the cost of 
union relative to nonunion labor over the 
1970s encouraged managements to violate 
the act and unions to file unfair labor 
practice charges, as managements had more 
to lose by complying, and unions, more to 
gain by filing under the act. 

Although he discusses the range of policy 
options put forth in recent years, Flanagan 
favors partial deregulation as the best means 
of preserving NLRA rights and decreasing 
litigation. Delays in adjudication encourage 
increased litigation, because delays usually 
result in management victories. To break 
this cycle, Flanagan recommends research 
into NLRB rules that appear to have no 
relation to labor relations outcomes and the 
abolition of those that do not. Of these, 
Flanagan finds that the NLRB’s “laboratory 
conditions” standard in the conduct of repre- 
sentation elections is irrelevant as voting 
behavior does not appear to be affected by 
illegal tactics; and that litigation arising 
under the “duty to bargain” is also unneces- 
sary as it can be shown that the balance of 
power between labor and management, and 
not NLRB or court rulings, determines the 
outcome of bargaining. 

Each book is a major contribution by a 
prominent author to central problems in our 
economic institutions. Flanagan’s empirical 
work does not interfere with his book’s 
readability, but both his prose and his argu- 
ment are those of an economics professor, 
which may limit his readership, if not the 
book’s influence. Marshall’s work will appeal 
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to a broader audience and will rightfully 
stimulate policy discussion especially as the 
Reagan administration draws to a close. 
DUNCAN COLIN CAMPBELL 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


PAUL, ELLEN FRANKEL. Property Rights 
and Exninent Domain. Pp. 276. New 
Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Books, 1987. 
$24.95. 


In 1928, a man in Virginia was ordered to 
destroy valuable ornamental cedar trees be- 
cause they harbored a plant disease that 
threatened a nearby apple orchard. No com- 
pensation was paid because the order was an 
exercise of local government to regulate— 
the police power---rather than the power of 
eminent domain. Ellen Frankel Paul has 
written a book about issues raised by this 
and numerous other cases involving govern- 
ment acts that diminish a property owner’s 
rights. 

Why one person’s trees have to be sacri- 
ficed to protect another perscn’s trees is a 
problem that would have troubled Solomon. 
Apparently King Solomon got off easy. He is 
not mentioned in this book. Many other 
familiar names, from Aristotils to Jay For- 
rester, play roles in Paul’s treatise on the 
concept of property in relation to govern- 
ment. Aquinas, Locke, Bentham, Madison, 
Hume, Montesquieu, Marx, Rockefeller, 
and Nixon all have cameo farts. A good 
number of justices do, too. Governments of 
all stripes always seem to want to take or 
curtail the use of real estate that individuals 
think they own. “They can’t do this to me!” 
the owners exclaim. Paul agrees. 

The U.S. Constitution doe3 not explicitly 
give government at any level the right to take 
or regulate private property, it does limit 
that right and so seems to presume that 
government will in fact do these things. And 
while two amendments speak of compensa- 
tion for property that is “taken,” the language 
leaves unclear whether or in what cir- 
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cumstances a land-use regulation—such as 
zoning or the order to cut down trees—is a 
compensable taking. This ambiguity has not 
deterred government, primarily at the local 
level, from imposing all manner of burdens 
on property owners for the benefit of the 
public. For example, ocean-front home own- 
ers in California have been required to allow 
public access to the Pacific. 

Thus numerous land regulations have 
come before courts, giving rise to a tortuous 
trail of reasoning about how much govern- 
ment can do and why. While disappointing in 
other respects, Paul’s book certainly conveys 
the flavor of a daunting legal conundrum. 

For the most part, she claims, courts have 
deferred to the legislative branch when it 
comes to deciding wha: is required for the 
public good. If the city council says a person 
cannot operate a stone quarry, that is their 
privilege. They do not have to buy the person 
out. And right there is where Paul—and very 
likely many other people in our society— 
decide that enough is too much. Her way of 
putting it may be designed to shock: she 
wants the courts in this country to “stand as 
the final bulwark against government’s pro- 
pensity to seek tke public good”—a fas- 
cinating point of view for a political science 
professor to take. 

She admires the corcept of property as a 
natural right, an old concept in fashion 
among our founding fathers when they dis- 
puted King George’s dominion. Centuries 
before, King John’s arbitrary taking had 
aroused his nobles; the Magna Carta gave 
the nobles back their domains. She attempts 
to clarify and, if you will, legitimize the 
natural right to propzrty. Everyone needs 
property as a means o: livelihood or at least 
they used to long ago. So a king or whoever 
should not take it away. Once that is settled, 
one property owner will not try to take away 
some other fellow’s property because that 
would lead to no one’s having anything. 

At.this point I looked in the index for 
“Native Americans”; they are not there, nor is 
anything about Bessarabia, Palestine, or 
Japanese Americans. How particular persons 
obtain their property in the first place is too 
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delicate a matter for this book. All we need, 
says Paul, is a statute of limitations; whatever 
you took so far, you keep. King John would 
have loved that. 

Having secured one’s property in Paul’s 
new world, no ‘government could take it or 
tell one what to do or not do with it: not for 
road building, not on account of noxious 
externalities, not for anything. That is to say, 
no legislative body could encroach on a 
property owner’s domain. But supposing a 
neighboring property owner does not like 
what his fellow owner's diseased trees are 
doing to his healthy trees? Sue! Paul wants 
courts to do after the fact what legislative 
bodies try to prevent. 

To exercise a little critical prerogative, 
that just does not wash. Who would tolerate 
toxic wastes next door because he has the 
opportunity to sue after his children die? 
Will one driver live to sue the other driver 
who decides to take over the first driver’s side 
of the road? 

The concept of natural rights is no help in 
practical affairs. Both of my daughters claim 
a natural right to the bathroom at 7:30 a.m., 
the teenager because she was there—and 
here on earth—first, her little sister because 
she has to brush her teeth. Mom and Dad 
have to handle this with no help at all from 
John Locke. Neither Mother Nature nor 
James Madison has provided sufficient rules 
for day-to-day sharing of our environment. 
We have to improvise. 

It is certainly very hard for anyone, judge 
or legislator or president, to be truly sure or 
really fair about what is in the public interest. 
That is not a reason for abolishing representa- 
tive government. 

WALLACE F. SMITH 

University of California 

Berkeley 
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sidered. Pp. x, 309. Baltimore, MD: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1987. $35.00. 


In his “long book both to read and to 
write” Riddle, a research officer at the Over- 
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seas Development Institute in London, pro- 
vides unique, exhaustive, and often detailed 
analyses of the broad range of professional 
views on the theory and practice of foreign 
official aid to developing lands over the past 
three decades or so. He is concerned with the 
disciplines of economics and philosophy as 
well as with other social sciences and hu- 
manities as represented in over 500 source 
documents referenced in the volume and as 
addressed to goals of poverty alleviation and 
economic progress in the world’s poor lands 
during the period. 

The sources are individual monographs, 
including some that are considered accepted 
lore on the development process, as well as 
reports from major and active foreign aid 
agencies. They frequently relate theory to 
specific developing countries; most experi- 
ence is reported by agency comparisons and 
explanations of very many individual aid 
project performance records. These sources 
embody approaches that are scientific and 
factual—at least quantitative—as well as 
those inspired by a wide range of ideological 
preconceptions and principles often garnished 
with presumably objective facts and logic. 

On the whole, the book reveals an author 
whose training and experience provide a 
chary tolerance of biases of thought and 
indeed of easy acceptance of measures and 
methods of how aid works even in light of 
current-day knowledge of the forces of eco- 
nomic and social change in poor lands. 
Riddell is hard both on critics whose argu- 
ments condemn foreign aid as irrelevant— 
even harmful—for achievement of its goals 
and on those who readily extol foreign aid as 
fundamental to those ends. He is receptive to 
humanitarian considerations of a moral ob- 
ligation on the part of rich nations to provide 
aid because the poor need help and even 
because of previous injustices. He opts for 
the middle ground. There have been positive 
achievements on both goals; developing lands 
are better off with foreign aid than without 
it. As readers might anticipate, the book 
ends with advocacy of higher levels of foreign 
aid, with relative increases for low-income 
groups of people and countries. He also 
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argues for improved effectiveness: greater 
gains per unit of aid. In this, Riddell places 
heavy emphasis on the importance in re- 
cipient lands of a political and institutional 
environment with socioeconomic policies 
that foster modern development. This theme 
also emerges increasingly in current develop- 
ment literature. It recognizes the human 
quality input requirements of productive 
resource use. Meeting these involves po- 
litical, social, cultural, and moral adjustments 
in the recipient nation’s society. These can be 
made only through committed national lead- 
ers and over very long time periods. 

The world’s developed industrial nations 
initiated the modern epoch of growth some 
centuries back with the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. In 1800, perhaps 20 percent of the 
world’s population lived in these countries; 
they had initiated their social revolutions 
over earlier centuries. Only Japan has yet 
joined this group of rich naticns. Its Meiji 
Revolution in the 1860s markzd the emer- 


gence from feudalism to modern industrialism 
in a process of dramatic social and economic 
change spanning nearly a century. Govern- 
ment’s role was primary and the process 
benefited from Japan’s widespread educa- 
tion, common language, end Confucian faith. 

There is little evidence of comparable 
beginnings toward higher productivity in 
today’s low-income lands. Taken together, 
these countries, with an expanding bulk of 
the world’s people, are still generating per 
capita incomes that are low and declining 
relative to those in the developed nations 
taken together. Riddel-’s study provides a 
valuable and comprehensive interpretation 
of the foreign aid reccrd. His concluding 
observations on the necessity for improving 
effectiveness serve to underscore the formida- 
ble and relatively untocched tasks ahead. 

WILFRED MALENBAUM 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
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“Invitation to Struggle”: 
An Overview of 
Legislative-Executive Relations 


By ROGER H. DAVIDSON 


ABSTRACT: The U.S. Constitution’s central structural dilemma is the 
relationship between Congress and the president. The document itself 
provides little guidance for the day-to-day conduct of these relations. 
Although we commonly call the system “separation of powers,” it is really 
an arrangement of separate institutions sharing functions. A basic spirit of ` 
accommodation no doubt smooths policymaking, but the system’s built-in 
counterweights are useful in encouraging this accommodation and forcing 
all the players to seek consensus. Divided government, in which the White 
House and one or both houses of Congress are controlled by opposing 
parties, has become more common in recent years. Although demanding 
skilled leadetship in both branches, this situation need not preclude 
decisive and coherent policymaking. The most serious imbalance, not fully 
anticipated by the Founders, consists of the so-called war powers: a huge 
military establishment, unknown prior to World War Il, gives the 
president a sizable advantage in making decisions about taking the nation 
to war. In such circumstances, how can we preserve the Founders’ premise 
that such decisions are best left in the hands of representative assemblies? 


Roger B. Davidson is professor of government and politics at the University of Maryland, 
College Park. He has served as professional staff member in Congress and as senior specialist 
in American government and public administration at the Congressional Research Service. 
He has been consultant to the White House and several national study commissions and was 
elected to the National Academy of Public Administration. Dr. Davidson is author or 
coauthor of more than 100 articles or books on Congress and national policymaking. 
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HE architect of the capital city, 

Major Pierre L’Enfant, followed 
political theory and practical advice 
when he placed the president and Con- 
gress on opposite sides of the new city of 
Washington. The Congress would occupy 
a single large building on the top of 
Jenkins’ Hill, the highest promontory. 
On a plain a mile or so away would be the 
executive mansion, surrounded by execu- 
tive branch agencies. A broad avenue 
would serve for ceremonial exchanges of 
communications between the two, but a 
bridge linking them was not built until 
the third decade of the nineteenth century. 
Symbolically, the Capitol faced eastward 
and the executive mansion northward, 
their backs turned on each other.! 

The relationship of executive and 
‘legislative branches lies at the heart of 
the successes—and failures—of the U.S. 
government. When delegates gathered 
in Philadelphia in the summer of 1787 to 
draft the Constitution, this problem was 
very much on their minds and pervaded 
much of their deliberation. 


HISTORICAL LEGISLATIVE- 
EXECUTIVE STRUSGLES 


On the other side of the Atlantic, 
-after all, the leading problem of political 
theory and practice had for some eight 
centuries been the relationship between 
the Crown and Parliament. Out of pro- 
longed struggles, some of them bloody, 
a strong and independent Parliament 
emerged that rivaled and eventually 
eclipsed the power of the Crown. By the 
' time the American colories were estab- 
lished in the seventeenth century, Par- 
liament was in the process of wresting 
taxing and lawmaking power from the 


1. James S. Young, The Washington Com- 
munity, 1800-1828 (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1966), pp. 75-76. 


Crown, turning itself into a sovereign 
body.? From these clashes, moreover, 
emanated a remarkable body of political 
and philosophical writings, including 
works by Thomas Hobbes, James Har- 
rington, and John Locke. Educated 
people in the New World, regarding 
themselves inheritors of English rights 
and customs, learned and discussed these 
events and writings as if they were their 
own. 

Executive-legislative struggles oc- 
curred as well in the colonies. Colonial 
assemblies, originally created on the 
initiative of London authorities in order 
to promote political stability, grew in 
power and legitimacy. Members of these 
legislatures were closely bound to their 
constituents and buoyed by a lively 
political culture marked by widespread 
citizen participation. The assemblies them- 
selves had broad powers, including tax- 
ing, spending, regulating land, and pro- 
viding for public facilities. In contrast, 
the governors, appointed by officials in 
London, were posted for brief spans of 
time in a distant land. They lacked a 
sizable local aristocracy to buttress their 
rule, as well as the kind of patronage 
used by the Crown to manage Parlia- 
ment. Royal vetoes from London could 
nullify legislative acts, but these were 
sparse and often too late to deter the 
colonials. 

Separated from their home govern- 
ment and dependent on colonial as- 
semblies for revenues and even for their 
own salaries, the governors increasingly 
took the course of least resistance and 
sought to reach accords with the locals. 
By the time the revolutionary period 
began, legislatures politically dominated 


2. Charles A. Beard and John P. Lewis, 
“Representative Government in Evolution,” Amer- 
ican Political Science Review, 26:223-40 (Apr. 
1932). 
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most of the colonies. Equally important, 
colonial legislators formed the core of 
the opposition to the restrictive colonial 
policies instituted by the Crown in the 
1760s, communicating with one another 
first through committees of correspon- 
dence and then, after 1774, through the 
Continental Congress. . 

Once independence was proclaimed 
and the English governors headed for 
home, therefore, the new nation naturally 
relied upon legislative institutions for 
guidance. It was a time when “everything 
[was] drawn within the legislative vor- 
tex,” as Edmund Randolph put it during 
the Virginia ratification debate.3 

. Strictly speaking, no national execu- 
tive existed between 1776 and 1789, the 
years of the Revolutionary War and the 
Articles of Confederation. Although the 
Continental Congress struggled on its 
own to conduct the war and manage 
diplomatic relations, the results were 
often haphazard. After the Articles were 
adopted in 1781, the government’s frailty 
proved the folly of relying on the legisla- 
ture alone to direct the nation’s affairs. 
The government’s inability to take de- 
cisive action in order to regulate inter- 
state commerce, stabilize the currency, 
retire the Revolutionary War debts, or 
even keep the peace alarmed thoroughly 
all but the most radical leaders. The 
stage was set for what some have called a 
counterrevolution, but that description 
goes too far; rather, it was more of a 
postrevolutionary adjustment, a move 
toward a powerful central government 
with clearly delineated legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial powers. 


3. Quoted in Charles C. Thach, Jr., The 
Creation of the Presidency, 1775-1789: A Study in 
Constitutional History (Baltimore, MD: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1969), p. 31. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S 
LEGISLATIVE POWERS 


“The legislative is not only the su- 
preme power,” wrote John Locke, “but 
is sacred and unalterable in the hands 
where the community have placed it.™ 
Following history and philosophical 
principle, the writers of the Constitution 
devoted article I to the legislative branch. 
Congress is granted a breathtaking array 
of powers, Indeed, article I, section 8, 
which enumerates Congress’s powers, 
embraces the bulk of governmental au- 
thority as the Founders understood it. 

The historic power of the purse— 
control over taxing and spending—was 
unambiguously awarded to Congress. 
Sweeping powers over the nation’s eco- 
nomic life were also granted. Congress 
may coin money, incur debts, regulate 
interstate and foreign commerce, under- 
take public works and improvement 
projects, provide for a militia, and call it 
forth to repel invasions or suppress 
rebellions. Congress also plays an active 
part in foreign relations; it can declare 
war, ratify treaties, raise and support 
armies and navies, and make rules gov- 
erning the military forces. Finally, Con- 
gress is granted the power “to make laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers,” the famous elastic clause. | 

Yet these powers are bounded and 
checked. Even though article I, section 
1, purports to vest Congress with “all 
legislative powers herein granted,” this 
assertion is not fully borne out by the: 
Constitution’s other provisions. Presi- 
dents are awarded crucial legislative 
powers by article II. They can convene 
one or both houses of Congress in 


` 4, John Locke, Two Tracts on Government, 
ed. Philip Abrams (New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1967), p. 374. 
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special session. Although they cannot 
personally introduce legislation, they 
“shall from time to time give to the Con- 
gress information on the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their consider- 
ation such measures as [they] shall judge 
necessary and expedient.” In other 
words, presidents can shape the legisla- 
tive agenda, even if they cannot assure 
that their proposals will be taken seri- 
ously, much less enacted. As James P. 
Pfiffner points out in his article in this 
issue of The Annals, presidents since 
Franklin D. Roosevelt have taken a 
much more active agenda-setting role 
than their nineteenth-century predeces- 
sors. Presidents may vary widely in 
legislative success, but all are now ex- 
pected to submit a legislative program. 

Presidents also have the power to 
veto congressional enactments. Once a 
bill or resolution has passed both houses 
of Congress and has been presented to 
the president, the president must sign or 
return it within 10 days, excluding Sun- 
days. A two-thirds vote is required in 
each house to overrule a president’s 
veto. 

The veto power makes the president a 
major player in legislative pclitics. Of 
approximately 2500 vetoes from George 
‘Washington through Ronald Reagan, 
less than 4 percent were overridden by 
Congress, In his article in this Annals 
issue, Richard A. Watson analyzes all 
vetoes cast by modern presidents, from 
Franklin D. Roosevelt through Jimmy 
Carter. Although vetoes are rarely over- 
ridden, Watson notes that many of the 
vetoed bills eventually resurface in a 
different form. 

Perhaps more important is the threat 
of a veto. Working on legislation, Cap- 
itol Hill protagonists are constantly look- 
ing over their shoulders to ascertain 


whether the president is likely to sign the 
bill or not. 

Presidents are rarely without allies on 
Capitol Hill. Buttressing these allies and 
broadening support is a constant chal- 
lenge to presidents and their legislative 
liaison aides. 

Popular literature suggests that skill- 
ful presidents can make Congress dance 
to their tune, while inept chief executives 
are powerless in coaxing their programs 
into law. Political scientists have found, 
however, that presidential success and 
failure are more apt to be dictated by 
other factors. In their Annals article, 
Jon R. Bond, Richard Fleisher, and 
Michael Northrup measure presidential 
success against such variables as the 
party affiliation of members of Con- 
gress, members’ political ideology, and 
presidential popularity. By and large, 
legislators’ partisan and ideological com- 
mitments exert the strongest effect on 
presidential support. The president’s pop- 
ularity with the public has some effect, 
but not a major one. 

In order to maximize influence over 
Congress, modern presidents appeal to 
the general public over the heads of the 
legislators. White House staffs devote 
enormous amounts of time to gaining 
media attention for presidents and stim- 
ulating popular support. It is widely 
assumed that media coverage tends to 
enhance power and that presidents are 
more successful than Congress at exploit- 
ing the media. Stephanie Greco Larson 
challenges this conventional wisdom in 
her Annals article, arguing that the hard 
evidence is far from unequivocal. No 
doubt presidents and their advisers will 
be hard to convince on this score. In any 
event, the public nature of the presidency 
will be a fixture in legislative-executive 
struggles for the foreseeable future. 


A 
` 
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CONGRESS'S 
ADMINISTRATIVE CLOUT 


When the drafters of the Constitution 
turned from the legislature to the execu- 
tive, they had few historical examples to 
guide them. They were in no mood to 
install a monarchy, yet they conceded 
that one of the worst flaws of the 
Articles was the absence of a strong, 
independent executive. “Energy in the 
Executive is a leading character in the 
definition of good government,” asserted 
Alexander Hamilton in Federalist num- 
ber 70.5 So the Founders ventured into 
the uncharted territory of article II. It is 
not surprising that the language of this 
portion of the Constitution is often 
vague and general, in stark contrast to 
the specificity of article I. 

The executive article begins with the 
so-called vesting clause: “Executive 
power shall be vested in a president.” 
There is also the take-care clause, in- 
structing the president to “take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed.” The 
president heads the executive branch 
and nominates ambassadors, judges, and 
other “officers of the United States.” 
Moreover, the president is commander 
in chief of the armed forces and has the 
power to make treaties with foreign 
powers, subject to ratification by two- 
thirds of the Senate. 

As in the president’s treaty-making 
role, presidential power is not exercised 
in isolation. While the president wields 
executive power, it is Congress that 
perforce defines much of what that 
power is. The basic design of the execu- 
tive branch; including cabinet depart- 
ments and other agencies, is contained 
in laws passed by Congress and signed 

5. Alexander Hamilton, Federalist no. 70, in 


The Federalist, ed. Edward Mead Earle (New 
York: Modern Library, n.d.), p. 454. 
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by the president. These laws define the 
mandates of the agencies and sometimes 
even spell out an agency’s management 
structure. Separate laws define federal 
personnel policy, pay scales, and ethical 
requirements. 

The power of the purse also limits 
administrative discretion. “No money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in 
consequence of appropriations made by 
law,” states article I, section 9. From the 
very beginning, Congress has given clear 
directions about how it wishes the execu- 
tive branch to spend the money it ap- 
propriates. While appropriations bills 
typically award agencies lump sums to 
carry out their duties, more detailed 
directions are usually.contained in other 
legislative pronouncements—authoriza- 
tion bills, committee reports, or even 
informal guidance from Capitol Hill 
panels with which an agency must deal 
year after year. Hence administrative 
discretion is often strictly bounded. 

Even in diplomacy and national de- 
fense, the Constitution divides powers 
between the president. and Congress. 
Because these were traditional royal 
prerogatives, they have normally resisted 
legislative encroachment. Even cham- 
pions of legislative rights and balanced 
constitutions, like Locke and Montes- 
quieu, held that executives should pos- 
sess broad authority to deal with foreign 
powers and cope with crises. The Consti- 
tution thus grants the president the tools 
to conduct negotiations with foreign 
powers and names the president com- 
mander in chief of the armed forces. 

Yet even here the Founders preferred 
to blend functions. The Senate must 
approve ambassadors, envoys, and other 
major presidential appointees. Treaties 
a president makes must be ratified by 
the Senate. If funds are required to meet 
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treaty obligations, the House is involved, 
with its special claims over the appropria- 
tions process, 

The power of the purse also regulates 
the flow of funds to the armed forces. In 
the hearing room of the House Armed 
Services Committee, a brass plaque, 
placed opposite the witness table, sets 
forth excerpts from article I, section 8: 
“The Congress shall have power... to 

‘raise and support armies . . . [and] to 
‘provide and maintain a navy.” 

Finally, only Congress, which repre- 
sents the people, can declere war. An 
early draft of the Constitution gave 
Congress the power to “make war.” On 
second thought, the drafters changed 
this to “declare war.” 


SEPARATE INSTITUTIONS, 
SHARED POWERS 


The resulting constitutional system is 
popularly known as separation of powers. 
‘A simplified view holds that these powers 
are discrete and unblendable, like bottles 
of inert chemicals on a shelf. A prominent 
exponent of this view was former Chief 
Justice Warren Burger, who expressed it 
in several important Supreme Court de- 
cisions. In Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service v. Chadha he wrote: 


The Constitution sought to divide the dele- 
gated powers of the new Federal Government 
into three defined categories, Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial, to assure, as nearly 
as possible, that each branch of government 
would confine itself to its assigned responsi- 
bility. The hydraulic pressure inherent within 
each of the separate Branches to exceed the 
outer limits of its power, even to accomplish 
desirable objectives, must be resisted.° 


The Supreme Court seemed to accept 
this view in other cases as well. For 


‘6. Immigration and Naturalization Service 
v. Chadha, 462 U.S. 919, 952 (1983). 


example, in its celebrated 1986 decision 
in Bowsher v. Synar, striking down the 
original version of the Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings budget law, the Court, again 
speaking through Burger, implied that 
once an act was passed by Congress and 
signed by the president, the legislative 
branch had no further role to play in it. 

In practice, however, the constitu- 
tional system is one not of separated 
powers but of separate institutions 
sharing powers. Madison observed that 
the Constitution created not a system of 
separate institutions performing sep- 
arate functions but one of. separate 
institutions sharing functions, so that 
“these departments be so far connected 
and blended as to give to each a constitu- 
tional control over the others.” Madison 
was certainly worried about one institu- 
tion’s encroaching upon the others, es- 
pecially aggression by the legislature, 
but he disdained “parchment barriers” 
against such encroachment. Rather than 
inveighing against any and all inter- 
branch collaboration, he held that the 
powers of one should not be “directly or 
completely administered by either of the 
other departments” and that none should 
wield “an overruling influence” over the 
others. In other words, interbranch 
relations were matters of compromise 
and accommodation, not of absolute 
prohibition. 

Whatever the theory of the matter, 
history seems to bear out Madison’s 
practical approach to interbranch rela- 
tionships. The ink was hardly dry on the 
Constitution before politicians in the 
new nation proceeded to blur the bound- 
aries of the three branches. Secretary of 
the Treasury Alexander Hamilton aggres- 
sively sought mastery over Congress, as 

7. James Madison, Federalist no. 48, in The 


Federalist, ed. Earle, p. 321. 
8. Ibid. 
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did his archenemy, Thomas Jefferson, 
when he became president a decade later. 


Lines of demarcation between the three’ 


branches were repeatedly trespassed. 

Throughout history, accommodation 
among the branches has proved essential 
to make the framers’ intricate mechanism 
work effectively. As Justice Joseph Story 
once wrote, the framers sought to “prove 
that rigid adherence to [separation of 
powers] in all cases would be subversive 
of the efficiency of government and 
result in the destruction of the public 
liberties.” Justice Robert Jackson noted 
in 1952 that “while the Constitution 
diffuses power the better to secure 
liberty, it also contemplates that practice 
will integrate the dispersed powers into 
a workable government.”!° 

The post-Burger Supreme Court seems 
to have retreated from the rigid, sim- 
plistic interpretation of separation of 
powers and to have assumed a complex, 
Madisonian view. In the 1988 case of 
Morrison v. Olson, the Court held by a 
7-1 margin that the independent counsel 
law was consistent with the Constitu- 
tion. Established by the 1978 Ethics in 
Government Act, independent counsels 
can be appointed by the Justice Depart- 
ment to investigate charges of wrongdo- 
ing within the executive branch: 

The Court’s opinion, rendered by 
Chief Justice William Rehnquist, who 
clerked for Justice Roberts, set forth a 
flexible, multifaceted set of conditions 
for separation of powers. First, the law 
in question did not involve “an attempt 
by Congress to increase its own powers 


` at the expense of the executive branch.” 


Nor did it represent “any judicial usurpa- 


9. Joseph Story, Commentaries on the Consti- 
tution of the United States, Sth ed. (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1905), 1:396. 

10. Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. v. Sawyer, 
343 U.S. 579, 635 (1952). 
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tion of properly executive functions.” 
Third, the act did not “impermissibly 
undermine” executive branch powers. 
Finally, it did not disrupt the proper 
balance between the branches by “pre- 
venting the executive branch from ac- 
complishing its constitutional assigned 


-functions.” 


These tests add up to something very 


different than a hermetically sealed sepa- 
ration of powers. Although Chief Justice 
Rehnquist attempted to separate the 
independent counsel case from such 
earlier holdings as Chadha and Bowsher, 
the approach was strikingly different. 
Rehnquist contended that “we have 
never held that the Constitution requires 
that the three branches of Government 
‘operate with absolute independence.” 
Surely the Founders would have under- 
stood this pragmatic approach to separa- 
tion of powers. ; 


FROM ISOLATION TO 1 
SYMBIOSIS 


Legislative-executive relations display 
a distinct although uneven trend toward 
greater formal structure. The Constitu- 
tion itself gives little guidance about 
how these relations are to be conducted, 
leaving these details to the workings of 
history. “Of legal authority for presi- 
dential leadership of Congress,” wrote 
James S. Young, “the Constitution was 
nearly as bare as Mother Hubbard’s 
cupboard.”!! Symbolic of the tentative 
quality of interbranch relations in the 
early nineteenth century was the perilous 
causeway that linked Capitol Hill with 
the White House in the city of Washing- 
ton’s early years. 

If Congress and the executive worked 
at arm’s length during most of the 


11. Young, Washington Community, p. 158. 





nineteenth century, the exceptions were 
found in the three strongest presidencies 
of the period: those of Thomas Jefferson, 
Andrew Jackson, and Abraham Lin- 
coln. These three took an active part in 
the legislative process. Jefferson, the 
acknowledged leader of the Democratic- 
Republican Party, worked with floor 
lieutenants to enact legislation drafted 
in the executive branch. Jefferson’s mas- 
tery flowed from his personal ties with 
lawmakers and his central role in the 
party network. A generation later, Jack- 
son drew his influence from something 
approaching a popular mandate. Lack- 
ing a coherent legislative faction but 
commanding vast public adulation, Jack- 
son used patronage and the veto to bend 
the legislative process to his aims. Lin- 
coln, facing civil strife, used emergency 
powers as a bludgeon to force con- 
gressional action. Throughout the Civil 
War, he proposed and lobbied for legisla- 
tion and threatened the veto to win 
approval for his policies. 

These three presidents used available 
resources to gain a measure of control 
over Congress—Jefferson used his party; 
Jackson, his popularity; Lincoln, his 
emergency powers. These powers were 
personal and time-bound, however; they 
were not passed on to successors. In 
fact, quite the opposite happened: as 
Soon as these strong presidents left the 
scene, reaction set in and legislators 
recaptured their powers. 

After Lincoln’s assassination in 1865, 
aperiod of legislative ascendancy ensued 
that lasted for more than a generation. 
Woodrow Wilson asserted in 1885 that 
“the business of the president, occasion- 
ally great, is usually not much above the 
routine. Most of the time it is mere 
administration, mere obedience of direc- 
tions from the masters of policy, the 
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standing committees [of Congress].”!2 

The modern legislative role of the 
president, while drawing on certain prece- 
dents from earlier strong executives, is 
primarily an invention of the present 
century. Theodore Roosevelt (president 
during the years 1901-9), Woodrow Wil- 
son (1913-21), and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt (1933-45) all brought extensive legis- 
lative agendas to Capitol Hill. It was 
Wilson who inaugurated the practice of 
delivering his State of the Union address 
in person, to maximize public attention 
and media coverage. 

The legislative presidency became a 
permanent fixture after World War II. 
Only then could it be said that the role 
was institutionalized, performed not be- 
cause of some unique combination of 
personality and circumstance but be- 
cause everyone—including Congress, the 
press, and the public—expected it. 

The other side of this relationship is 
Congress’s increasingly detailed, and 
even systematic, attention to implementa- 
tion of laws. Legislators’ scrutiny, or 
oversight, of administration dates from 
the earliest days, from the 1792 investiga- 
tion into General Arthur St. Clair’s 
humiliating military defeat at the hands 
of Miami and Shawnee Indians. Ameri- 
can history has been punctuated by 
legislative investigations, often highly 
publicized, into major public concerns. 
While implied rather than explicit in the 
Constitution, legislative investigations 
have been upheld by the Supreme Court 
insofar as they are reasonably related to 
the lawmaking function.'3 Harry S Tru- 
man, who made his national reputation 


12. Woodrow Wilson, Congressional Govern- 
ment (Baltimore MD: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1981), p. 170. 

13. McGrain v. Daugherty, 273 U.S. 180 
(1927). 
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chairing a committee investigating pro- 
curement and supplies during World 
War II, told his fellow senators in 1944 
that “the manner in which the power [of 
investigation] is exercised will largely 
determine the position and prestige of 
the Congress in the future.”!4 

After World War IJ, Congress moved 
to make its investigatory work more 
systematic. The Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946 directed committees to 
exercise “continual watchfulness” over 
the executive agencies and programs for 
which they were responsible; subsequent 
enactments extended that directive. To 
be sure, highly publicized investigations 
continued, from the notorious McCarthy- 
era witch hunts to the Watergate and 
Iran-contra inquiries. More and more, 
however, committees’ schedules were 
filled with routine oversight hearings 
into the activities of executive agencies 
and the fate of legislative enactments. 

Contemporary patterns of legislative 
oversight are reviewed in this volume by 
Frederick M, Kaiser. Oversight of the 
executive, including the presidency itself, 
has increased over the past two decades. 
It is no longer confined: to sporadic 
investigations or even to periodic over- 
sight hearings. It permeates a wide range 
of activities on the part of manners and 
their staffs. 

Commentators have long accepted as 
gospel the thesis that lawmakers shun 
oversight because it offers little political 
payoff, especially when compared to 
sponsoring new legislation or claiming 
credit for constituency work. Kaiser 
gives us grounds for questioning this 
piece of received wisdom. Especially in 


14. Quoted in Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., and 
Roger Bruns, Congress Investigates: A Docu- 
mentary History, 1792-1974 (New York: Chelsea 
House, 1983), p. x. 
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an era of fiscal shortfalls, oversight may 
bea more attractive means of advertising 
and credit claiming than sponsorship of 
new legislation. Congress has, moreover, 
provided new resources for individual 
and committee overseers. 


PATTERNS OF 
INTERBRANCH CONTROL 


Even in the modern age of activist 
presidents, power shifts between Con- 
gress and the president are a recurring’ 
feature of American politics. The balance 
of power is delicately poised and con- 
stantly open to change. It is certainly 
affected by partisan control of the two 
chambers and by issues, circumstances, 
and personalities. 

Of all the factors agecdng inter- 
branch relationships, partisan control 
would seem the most obvious. Even 
with their well-known looseness and 
lack of ideological rigor, American polit- 
ical parties ought to provide a measure 
of policy coherence and the interbranch 
coalitions that would lead to presidential 
success. When the White House and 
both chambers of Congress are con- 
trolled by a single party, we ought to 
experience an approximation of party 
government: cooperative leadership from 
both branches in which the party’s major 
priorities can be transferred into areason: 
ably coherent set of enactments. 

Eras of true legislative harmony, while 
few and far between in this country, 
have almost always occurred when a 
single party controlled. both ends of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Most notable 
in this century were Wilson’s first term 
with his New Freedom. legislative 
agenda (1913-17), Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s Depression-era New Deal (1933- 
36), and the early days of Lyndon B. 
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Johnson’s Great Society (1963-65). All 
were periods of frantic lawmaking, which 
produced landmark legislation and in- 
novative government programs. 
Such party-government periods as 
these are not without their problems. 
_ The pace of lawmaking is sometimes so 
rapid that political institutions cannot 
absorb the new programs. Succeeding 
developments may retrench or even re- 
verse ill-considered or ineffective pro- 
‘grams. One generation’s achievements 
' can turn into another’s stumbling blocks. 
Few eras produce such outpourings 
of legislation, even when the same party 
remains in control of both policymaking 


branches. Wilson’s determined effort at . 


party government continued until 1917, 
‘ when the advent of World War I diverted 
attention to wartime mobilization; the 
last two years of his administration 
found Congress in Republican hands 
and his postwar peace plan in ruins. 
‘Roosevelt’s Hundred Days of 1933 was 
probably the most remarkable period of 
legislative ‘productivity in the nation’s 
history. After 1936, however, Roosevelt 
_ extracted very little domestic legislation 
from Capitol Hill, which was dominated 
_by the conservative coalition of southern 
Democrats and Republicans. In the wake 
of John F. Kennedy’s assassination in 
_ 1963, Johnson rolled over the conserva- 
>tive alliance to push through a broad- 
ranging so-called second New Deal in 
, education, civil rights, health, transporta- 
tion, and a host of other areas. Yet the 
_ legislative juggernaut soon lost momen- 
tum, a casualty of overinflated expecta- 
tions and rising conflict over the Vietnam 
war. 

A recent period of party control that 
fell far short of party government oc- 
curred during Jimmy Carter's administra- 
tion (1977-81). Although Democrats com- 
manded huge majorities in both houses, 


relations between Carter and Capitol 
Hill leaders started badly and’ never 
really took off. The ineptness of Carter 
and his staff in dealing with congres- 
sional leaders is usually blamed for the 
lack of legislative productivity. Actually, 
support for Carter’s initiatives on Capi- 
tol Hill was quite respectable. But im- 
portant, new governmental programs 
lost their appeal in the wake of a sluggish 
economy and rising skepticism about 
the efficacy of earlier enactments.!5 

More commonplace has become gov- 
ernment that is divided between the two 
parties. Of the 21 Congresses between 
1947 and 1989, 12 have been all or partly 
in the hands of the party opposed to the 
president. This includes two years of the 
Truman presidency, all but two years of 
Eisenhower’s, and all of Nixon’s, Ford’s, 
and Reagan’s. 

Occasionally, divided government can 
produce brief interludes of interbranch 
harmony. Ronald Reagan’s first year, 
1981, was such a time. Working with a 
GOP-controlled Senate and a bloc of 
southern boll weevil swing votes in the 
House, Reagan and his advisers suc- 
ceeded in enacting a highly focused yet 
far-reaching economic package of tax 
cuts, domestic-spending cuts, and greatly 
increased military spending. Reagan’s 
reputation as the great communicator 
dates from that period. 

It was not long, however, before the 
opposition Democrats found their voice 
and, aided by an economic depression, 
brought many of the Reagan initiatives 
to astandstill. The remainder of Reagan’s 
tenure was marked by something re- 
sembling pitched warfare between the 
two branches. 


15. Charles O. Jones, The Trusteeship Presl- 
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Congress (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
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Divided government, in name or in 
spirit, is likely. to be with us for some 
time. Party labels are worn lightly these 
days by elected officials as well as by 
voters, who divide their loyalties as 


‘freely as they split their ballots. Poli- 


ticians at all levels are tempted to fashion 
their own candidacies, bypassing parti- 
san appeals and relying on personal 
factors or campaign technology. Some 
analysts foresee a split-level partisan 
alignment, in which the Republicans 
lock in the presidency while the Demo- 
crats own control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and perhaps the Senate.!¢ 

Stalemate is a constant danger of 
divided government. Sometimes the two 
branches wage battle over policies and 
prerogatives; at other times, a quiet 
distance is more the order of the day. 
Constitutional reformers lament what 
Lloyd Cutler termed “the structural in- 
ability of our government to propose, 
legislate, and administer a balanced pro- 
gram for governing.”!7 The remedy is 
seen to be injection of parliamentary 
forms. 

To join the executive and legislative 
branches, reformers are intrigued with 
the idea of juggling the political calendar 
to encourage candidates to run as a team 
ticket for office. They have expended 
much time figuring out how to make 
terms for the president, Senate, and 
House of Representatives parallel, or 
nearly so. The idea is to induce voters to 
think of candidates together, and to 
prevent the so-called midterm election 
phenomenon, in which the president’s 

16."See Thomas E. Mann, “The Permanent 
Minority Party in American Politics,” Brookings 
Review, 6:33-38 (Winter 1988). 

17. Lloyd Cutler, “To Form a Government,” 
in Reforming American Government: The Bicen- 
tennial Papers of the Committee on the Constitu- 


tional System, ed. Donald L. Robinson (Boulder, 
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party tends to lose ground in congres- 
sional elections two years after the pres- 
ident’s election. 

For their part, voters seem unim- 
pressed with the team-ticket. notion. 
Massive ticket splitting has marked re- 
cent elections. Moreover, voters seem to 
like divided government: public opinion 
surveys indicate that people condone 
and even prefer having divided govern- 
ment so that the two branches can check 
each other.!8 

Nor does the government's fragmented 
structure preclude vigorous, purposeful 
action under the right circumstances. At 
the very moment that critics like Cutler 
were lamenting the leadership crisis of . 
the weak presidencies of Ford and Car- 
ter, Reagan demonstrated with his 1981 
economic package the kind of leadership 
they advocated. 

Reforms designed to promote maj ori- 
tarian government, moreover, do not fit 
the nation’s pluralistic political culture. 
The absence of a unified elite and the’ 
presence of a cacophony of groups and 
interests render virtually impossible the 
kind of broad-gauged consensus that 
would-have to underlie such a regime, 
making a fragmented, open decision-’ 
making system virtually inevitable. No 
doubt the presence of vigorous opposi- 
tion has checked many unwise initiatives - 
on the part of the executive or legislative 
branches. Subsequent- experience un-, 
covered many excesses in Johnson’s 
Great Society programs, crafted during 
a period of majoritarian government; 
the folly of Reaganomics, alas, : will’ 
haunt our nation for many years. In- 
deed, the problem is ‘often not the ab- 
sence of unity but the lack of concerted 
and coherent opposition. . 

18. Roger H. Davidson, David M. Kovenock, 
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SOME CASES IN POINT 


Legislative-executive relationships are 
not always win-or-lose contests. If one 
branch is up, the other is not necessarily 
down. Internal power fluctuations—with- 
in the executive branch or within the 
two legislative chambers—complicate 
the ebb and flow of power. The articles 
in this volume serve to illustrate the 
variety: and complexity of legislative- 
executive relations. 

The controversial budget politics of 
the last two decades have produced at 
least two major statutory innovations: 
the Congressional Budget and Impound- 
ment Control Act of 1974 and the 1985 
Deficit Reduction Act, known by the 
names of its principal authors, Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings. These enactments are 
discussed in this volume by James A. 
Thurber and Darrell M. West, respec- 
tively. Their analyses demonstrate the 
difficulty of declaring winners and losers 
in such interbranch clashes. Enacted in 
the face of executive pressures to shift 
legislative spending priorities, the two 
acts had mixed results. Although they 
gave presidents leverage to induce certain 
spending cuts, they also added to Con- 
gress’s informational resources and even 
bolstered legislative budgetary priorities. 
It is incontestable that these innovations 
have made budgeting both more open 
and more complicated. 

Major tax alterations also illustrate 
the interplay of president and Congress. 
In his Annals article, James M. Verdier 
examines three decades of major tax- 
code revisions in light of partisan poli- 
tics, economic conditions, public opin- 
` jon, and policy expertise. Presidents 
take the lead in pushing tax reform onto 
the public agenda, but once there, tax 
reform falls victim to the particularism 
of Congress. 


The complexity of interbranch rela- 


tions, albeit in a different form, is illus- . 
trated in Margaret Jane Wyszomirski’s ` 


account of the National Endowment for 
the Arts’ 23-year history. Presidential 
initiative and congressional support both 
attended the agency’s birth during the 
Johnson administration. This stimulated 
the rise of an arts constituency and an 
attendant triangular alliance of agency 
leaders, congressional supporters, and 
arts interest groups. As this subgovern- 
ment matured, it moved away from de- 
pendence upon presidential leadership. 


THE WAR-POWERS DILEMMA 


The greatest source of imbalance in 
legislative-executive relations centers on 
the so-called war powers: decisions com- 
mitting U.S. troops in potentially hostile 
situations abroad. The Founders were 
maddeningly inconclusive in providing 
guidance on this problem. The president, 
of course, is commander in chief, but 
Congress raises and equips armies and 
navies and is the sole agency empowered 
to declare war. 

Is it prudent to leave questions of war 
and peace in the hands of a legislative 
body, with all its compromises and 
imperfections? The Founders here made 
a bold choice that is not always easy to 
live with. Military or foreign policy 
advocates, harboring their own intense 
views of the national interest, all too 
often look with horror on the seemingly 
messy and inconsistent deliberations of 
Congress. 

In the recent Iran-contra affair, we 
saw the disdain with which zealots like 
Lieutenant Colonel Oliver L. North and 
Vice Admiral John M. Poindexter viewed 
the workings of the national legislature. 
Yet no one ever claimed that dedication 
to open, democratic processes was easy; 
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it requires patience and a commitment 
to cooperation that not a few dedicated 
people find beyond them. Yet, as Louis 
Fisher argues in his Annals article, the 
Constitution dictates shared foreign 
policy and gives little support to the 
notion of a superior influence by one 
branch or the other. 
The Founders’ failure to resolve the 
question of the war powers was of little 
consequence as long as the standing 
military forces were small and weak. 
This was the case up to World War II: 
wars brought on frantic expansion of 
the military, with rapid demobilization 
once hostilities ended. As Christopher J. 
Deering details in the present volume, 
however, this pattern changed dramati- 
cally after World War II, with the 
advent of a huge permanent military 
establishment. Contemporary command- 
ers in chief, regardless of their policy 
preferences, are far stronger than their 
predecessors in taking initiative and 
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setting the terms of debate. The 1973 
War Powers Resolution, designed to 
put Congress back in the picture, has 
not been successful. 

The war-powers debate may turn out 
to be the major destabilizing factor in 
the 200-year ebb and flow of presidential 
and congressional power. Here the Con- 
stitution is literally an “invitation to 
struggle,” and it is left to the ingenuity 
and goodwill of legislative and executive 
leaders to resolve the problem. 

Our constitutional system demands 
mutual trust and accommodation on the 
part of leaders of the two political 
branches. Neither the president nor Con- 
gress is monolithic; neither dominates 
all facets of policy. Their relationship 
yields temporary winners and losers but 
is unlikely to produce parties that are 
victorious or vanquished for the long 
term. Those who are Madisonians at 
heart wish to keep it that way. 
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The President’s Legislative Agenda 
By JAMES P. PFIFFNER 


ABSTRACT: The president has come to be known as our chief legislator 
within the past fifty years, with Franklin Roosevelt and his successors 
taking a much more active role in the legislative process than nineteenth- 
century presidents took. Despite elaborate efforts and a fully developed 
congressional liaison capacity in the White House, however, only three 
presidents have been markedly successful with Congress: Franklin Roose- 
velt, Lyndon Johnson, and Ronald Reagan. This article examines some of 
the lessons that have been learned about presidential effectiveness with 
Congress. Even the most successful presidents, however, have not been 
able to sustain their legislative effectiveness throughout their terms, and 
this article analyzes the frustrations of divided government and proposals 
for constitutional reform to alleviate the problem. The article concludes 
that whether one approves of these reform proposals depends how one 
conceives of the problem. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S LEGISLATIVE AGENDA 


HILE it is a commonplace in the 
last decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury that the president is our chief 
legislator, it was not always thus. In the 
nineteenth century, Congress dominated 
the policymaking process. President Taft 
was the first modern president to send a 
draft of a legislative proposal to Con- 
gress, and that was seen as a bit pre- 
sumptuous. Woodrow Wilson was the 
first president in 100 years to go to the 
Capitol to present a message in person. 
Major changes came during the legen- 
dary 100 days, when the newly inaugu- 
rated Franklin Roosevelt initiated a 
spate of legislation designed to bring the 
country out of the Great Depression. 
Bills were drafted in the White House, 
sometimes with and sometimes without 
congressional participation, and sent to 
Capitol Hili for passage. Only one major 
bill was drafted by Congress, and no bill 
was altered in any fundamental way 
from Roosevelt’s intentions. 
Roosevelts huge victories were an 
exception, and it was not until the 
Truman administration that the presi- 
dent became more systematic about 
legislative leadership, taking such mea- 
sures as sending an annual legislative 
message to Congress and assigning two 
full-time specialists to be in liaison with 
Congress. ! 
President Eisenhower was the first to 
establish an Office of Congressional 
Liaison, though primarily as a buffer for 
demands for patronage and pork barrel 
from the Hill. Eisenhower did not intend 
to push an extensive legislative agenda 
actively, but when he neglected to send 
an annual legislative agenda to Con- 
gress, there was an outcry from the Hill, 
and he resumed the practice initiated by 


1. See James L. Sundquist, The Decline and 
Resurgence of Congress (Washington, DC: Brook- 


_ ings Institution, 1981), chap. 6. 
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Truman. Because of his ambitious legisla- 
tive program, John F. Kennedy made 
Larry O’Brien, one of his more powerful 
and trusted aides, director of his Office 
of Legislative Liaison. O’Brien stayed 
onto head Lyndon Johnson’s legislative 
efforts during one of the most productive 
legislative sessions in American history.? 

The 1960s saw the emergence of a 
full-blown presidential apparatus to deal 
with Congress, though the fortunes of 
presidents since then have fluctuated 
considerably. In the 1960s, the active 
presidency was championed by liberals 
who saw Franklin Roosevelt as a role 
model, solving large-scale national prob- 
lems by pushing legislative programs 
through Congress. 

The war in Vietnam ended the lib- 
erals’ fascination with a strong presi- 
dency. Johnson’s penchant for secrecy 
and his continuation of the war after 
public and congressional opinion began 
to turn against it began a period charac- 
terized by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., as 
“the imperial presidency.” Just as the 
war brought out the worst side of John- 
son, as he circled the wagons around his 
flagging presidency, it also soured the 
first term of Richard Nixon, as he strove 
futilely to bring an honorable end to the 
war. The secrecy, paranoia, and hostility 
toward Congress and the press that 
began in his first term planted the seeds 
of the Watergate scandals that would 
finally bring his presidency down. 

President Ford faced a Democratic 
Congress that was reasserting itself after 
the resignation of President Nixon. It 
countered presidential vetoes with legisla- 
tive vetoes and asserted its own budget. 
priorities with its newly formulated bud- 


2. See Nigel Bowles, The White House and 
Capitol Hill (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1987). 
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get process.4 Jimmy Carter came to 
office with a Democratic majority in 
Congress rivaling that of Lyndon John- 
son, but in a time of greatly changed 
political expectations. Carter’s fiscal con- 
servatism was not matched in Congress, 
and a series of blunders early in his 
administration soured relations with Con- 
gress. At the end of the Carter presi- 
dency, there were proposals to amend 
the Constitution in order to enable the 
president “to form a government” and 
there was talk of the “no-win presidency.” 
President Reagan’s impressive legisla- 
tive victories during his first year in 
office demonstrated that a determined 
and popular president could, even with 
control of only one house, have his way 
with Congress. In 1981, there were com- 
parisons of his victories with those of 
FDR and LBJ, but the bloom was soon 
off the rose. The last six years of the 
Reagan presidency have been marked 
by stalemate with Congress over the 
fiscal problems that were created by the 
legislative victories of his first year in 
office. Reagan’s legislative support score 
declined steadily from 80 percent in his 
first year to less than 50 percent in 1987.5 
His second term has been dominated by 
the Iran-contra scandal, which seemed 
to display many of the elements of 
Schlesinger’s imperial presidency. 


: FACTORS IN 
PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESS 


What can explain the widely varying 
‘ rates of success of presidents with Con- 


. 4. For an analysis of the reassertion of con- 
. gressional prerogatives, see Thomas Cronin, “A 
Resurgent Congress and the Imperial Presidency,” 
Political Science Quarterly, 95(2):209 (Summer 
1980). 

5. The legislative support scores are calculated 
by Congressional Quarterly. Congressional Quar- 
terly Weekly Report, 16 Jan. 1988, p. 93. 


gress over the past three decades? Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, Lyndon Johnson, and 
Ronald Reagan were spectacularly suc- 
cessful—but only at the beginning of 
their presidencies. They were not able to 
sustain their earlier levels of success. 
Presidents Kennedy, Nixon, Ford, and 
Carter each had legislative victories, but 
their administrations are not considered 
models of legislative effectiveness, and 
each was frustrated in his dealings with 
Congress. 

One possible explanation of differing 
legislative success is the legislative skill 
and political judgment of different presi- 
dents. Another is the partisan balance in 
Congress: some presidents have more 
members of their party in House and 
Senate seats and thus might expect more 
support in Congress for their agenda. 
Another explanation is the nature of the 
times: the international situation, the 
state of the economy, public opinion, 
and the existing policy agenda of pressing 
issues that must be dealt with. 

Certainly, partisan support in Con- 
gress can be crucial to a president’s 
legislative success. Both Roosevelt and 
Johnson had significant partisan major- 
ities in both houses of Congress to help 
them pass their proposals. Reagan’s 
success, however, was achieved even 
though his party controlled only the 
Senate, with the House dominated by 
the Democratic Party. Jimmy Carter 
had substantial Democratic majorities 
in both houses but was not able to 
mobilize congressional support the way 
Johnson had done. So while partisan 
support in Congress can be crucial, it is 
not determinative. 

Another explanation of presidential 
success is the nature of the policy agenda 
when the president is elected. While 
some scholars have emphasized how 
some presidents seemingly have been 
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able to shape and direct the con- 
gressional agenda, others have empha- 
sized how presidents are constrained by 
agendas already in place when they are 
elected. Charles O. Jones has argued 
that presidents are constrained by the 
broad issues facing the nation that are 
reflected in public opinion.¢ 

Jones argues that presidents are con- 
strained by existing policy agendas when 
they come to office and that their legisla- 
tive success is affected by whether they 
and members of Congress can agree on 
the specific policy alternatives necessary 
to deal with existing problems. Jones 
emphasizes that both Johnson and Rea- 
gan faced existing policy agendas when 
they came to office but were legislatively 
successful because they were able to 
mobilize congressional majorities around 
those agendas. Jones also argues that no 
president can dominate the policy agenda 
throughout a term. 

In trying to Sadata why some 
presidents are more successful than 
others in their dealings with Congress, 
many analysts examine the various strate- 
gies and tactics used by the White House 
to get its way with Congress. On the 
surface, this seems to be a natural place 
to start. Stories of Lyndon Johnson’s 
arm twisting and cajolery are fascinat- 
ing, and those tactics are assumed to be 


_the reason for his impressive successes 


with Congress. Other scholars see these 
legislative skills as surface factors that 
do not fundamentally affect a president’s 
chances for legislative success. 

The most systematic attack on the 
thesis that a president’s legislative skills 
make a large difference in success on the 
Hill has been made by George Edwards. 


6. See Charles O. Jones, “Presidents and 
Agendas: Who Defines What for Whom?” in The 
Managerial Presidency, ed. James P. Pfiffner 
(Chicago: Dorsey Press, forthcoming). 
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In aseries of empirical studies of votes in 
Congress over the past several decades, 
Edwards has come to the conclusion 
that “there is no systematic relationship 
between presidential legislative skills and 
congressional support for the White 
House. . . . Moreover, [presidents] are 
not more likely to win close votes, on 
which skills might play the crucial role 
in obtaining the last few votes needed to 
pass a program.” 

Edwards argues that legislators are 
influenced by a number of factors in 
deciding how to vote on a particular 
piece of legislation. Among these factors 
are ideology, personal policy prefer- 
ences, and constituency pressures. He 
argues that presidential appeals are un- 
likely to overcome these strong pulls on 
a legislator. The partisan makeup of 
Congress has much more influence than 
pressures from the president. Thus Lyn- 
don Johnson’s successes had much more 
to do with Democratic dominance of the 
Eighty-Ninth Congress than with his 
legendary legislative skills. 

Of course, a new president will do 
better with Congress if he wins his 
election to office by a landslide, runs 
ahead of members of Congress in their 
own states and districts, has large parti- 
san majorities in both houses of Con- 
gress, and maintains high popular ap- 
proval with the public. Few presidents 
are blessed with such circumstances, 
however. In the mid-twentieth century, 
many presidents have been faced with a 
divided government, close elections, a 
decrease in popularity over their terms, 
and loss of seats in midterm elections. 

Edwards’s conclusions do not mean, 


7. George C. Edwards, “Reforming the 
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forthcoming). 
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however, that presidential skills can be 
ignored. First of all, the aggregate data 
on voting that he uses in his analysis 
cannot capture all of the ways in which 
legislators might be affected by presiden- 
tial actions,’ and some forms of congres- 
sional support for the president cannot 
be measured by roll-call votes. Second, 
members of Congress believe that presi- 
dential skills make a difference. They 
feel the heat from presidential pressure, 
especially from presidents of their own 
party. They react hostilely when they 
think they have been slighted by the 
White House. i 

Third, the absence of presidential 
skills can hurt a president. It is likely 
that President Carter would have done 
better if his White House staff had not 
made some mistakes early in his adminis- 
tration that seemed to alienate many 
members of his own party in Congress. 
There is, of course, no way to prove this. 
Edwards would argue that no member 
of Congress would vote against his own 
interegts and against the president out of 
spite. On the other hand, President 
Carter’s head of legislative liaison, Frank 
Moore, felt that “a lot of times you can 
get a guy’s vote just by having done a lot 
of little things. And a lot of times they'll 
vote against you, just out of damn 
spite.” 10 


TACTICS AND STRATEGY 


If one were advising a new president 
about how to behave toward Congress 


8. See Barbara Kellerman, The Political Presi- 
dency: Practice of Leadership (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1984), p. 49. 

9. See, for example, Cary Covington, “‘Stay- 
ing Private’: Gaining Congressional Support for 
. Unpublicized Presidential Preferences on Roll 
Call Votes,” Journal of Politics, 1987, pp. 737-55. 

10. Robert Shogun, Promises to Keep (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1977), p. 209. 


so as to maximize the chances of legisla- 
tive success, what could be recommended 
based on the experience of recent presi- 
dents? This section will consider the 
advantages of getting off to a quick 
start, various carrots and sticks that 
recent presidents have used in dealing 
with Congress, and the rifle and shotgun 
strategies of presenting agendas to Con- 
gress. The final section will deal with the 
broader issue of whether changes in the 
Constitution would alleviate the frustra- 
tions of divided government. 


A quick start 


If a president wants to do well with 
Congress, a fast start is helpful; early 
victories can set the tone for the adminis- 
tration and take advantage of the man- 
date from the voters. The most im- 
portant reason for moving quickly is 
what Paul Light calls the policy cycle of 
decreasing influence. He argues that 
presidents begin their terms in office 
with a maximum of political capital that 
must be exploited quickly before it is 
dissipated. At an administration’s be- 
ginning, presidential popularity is likely 
to be at a peak; Congress is more likely 
to be sympathetic to presidential appeals 
for support than after tough policy 
decisions have been made. In addition, 
after the first year, members will be 
focusing on the midterm elections, and 
the president’s party can almost always 
expect to lose seats in both houses of 
Congress in those elections.!! 

Moving quickly means introducing 
legislation early in the term. Light found 
that, between 1960 and 1980, of the 
items introduced between January and 
March of the first year, 72 percent were 


11. Paul Light, The President's Agenda (Balti- 
more, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
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eventually enacted. During the next 
three months, the rate dropped to 39 
percent, and from July to September, it 
fell to 25 percent.!? Lyndon Johnson put 
it this way: 

I keep hitting hard because I know this 
honeymoon won't last. Every day I lose a 
little more political capital. That’s why we 
have to keep at it, never letting up. One day 
soon, I don’t know when, the critics and the 
snipers will move-in and we will be at 
stalemate. We have to get all we can, now, 
before the roof comes down.'3 


The irony is that the cycle of de- 
creasing influence is mirrored by a cycle 
of increasing competence. That is, presi- 
dents learn from early mistakes and 
become more effective in their relations 
with Congress. Unfortunately, the hang- 
over from early mistakes can overshadow 
increasing competence. 

Early mistakes can hurt a president’s 


reputation on the Hill out of proportion . 


to their initial significance. Stories of the 
Carter White House’s unreturned phone 
calls and reported insensitivity toward 
Congress came back to dog Carter later 
in his administration long after the 
initial problems had been remedied. 
Speaker of the House Thomas P. “Tip” 
O’Neill, Democrat of Massachusetts, 
was miffed when his family received 
poor seats for an inaugural gala at the 
Kennedy Center. He blamed the slight 
on Carter’s aide Hamilton Jordan. “As 
far as Jordan was concerned, a House 
Speaker was something you bought on 
sale at Radio Shack.”!4 

Another, more substantive, blunder 
of the early Carter administration, 


12. Ibid., p. 45. 
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viewed with perfect hindsight, was the 
water projects fiasco. In early 1977, 
President Carter decided that, in line 
with his fiscal conservatism, he would 
eliminate a number of water projects 
from the 1978 budget. The projects were 
chosen as examples of congressional 
pork barrel whose benefits did not out- 
weigh their costs, but from the congres- 
sional perspective they were the lifeblood 
of service to one’s district. 

Bert Lance, Carter’s director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, said 
the intention was to show Congress who 
was in charge, but it turned out to be a 
disaster. “We alienated a large portion 
of the Congress: those who had projects 
and those who had hopes of having 
projects: 100 percent alienation. It was’ 
not a good decision in my judgment, but 
the president felt very strongly about 
it.”15 Members of Congress were irate, 
in part because some were not consulted 
about the decision but primarily because 
they saw the projects as crucial to their 
own political interests. In the end,,Carter 
lost when the Senate attached the water 
projects as a rider to an economic stimu- 
lus bill wanted by the administration. 

According to Stuart Eizenstat, “I 
don’t think Carter’s image ever recovered 
from some of those early mistakes.”!6 


Carrots and sticks 


In order to move quickly, it is im- 
portant to organize the congressional 
liaison operation early, before the in- 
auguration. Immediately after the elec- 
tion, campaign debts will come due, and 
the new administration will be flooded 
by requests and demands from the Hill, 


15. Interview with Bert Lance, Calhoun, GA, 
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primarily for patronage. The function of 
the Office of Congressional Relations is 
to help bridge this gap between the two 
branches of government in policy cooper- 
ation that cannot be bridged by the 
weak party system in the United States.!7 
If the Office of Congressional Rela- 
tions is to be effective, it must use pro- 
fessionals in dealing with Congress; this 
is not the time or place for on-the-job 
training. President Carter was hurt by 
appointing Frank Moore to head con- 
gressional liaison. Moore had worked 
for Carter in Georgia in dealing with the 
legislature there, but he had no experi- 
ence on Capitol Hill. According to Tip 
O’Neill, Moore “didn’t know beans 
about Congress.”!8 In contrast, Presi- 
. dent Reagan’s first head of congressional 
liaison was Max Friedersdorf, an experi- 
enced hand on the Hill who was respected 
as a professional on both sides of the 
aisle. His approach to his job was that 
“ one has to “know all of their individual 
idiosyncrasies and know how they think 
and act. You have to know when Tip 
O’Neill needs a cigar.”!9 
One of the traditional ways of winning 
friends and influencing votes in Congress 
is patronage—making political appoint- 
ments in the executive branch at the 
behest of members of Congress. There 
can be no doubt that the pressure to 
make these appointments is high. Both 
Carter and Reagan faced thousands of 
requests from the Hill early in their 
administrations. “The House and Senate 
Republicans just start cramming people 
down your throat,” complained Pendle- 
ton James, who headed presidential 


17. See Bowles, White House and Capitol 
Hill. 

18. O'Neill, Man of the House, p. 308. 
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personnel for President Reagan. 

The mileage to be gotten out of 
patronage is not great, however, and it is 
concentrated at the beginning of an 
administration. The president receives 
only a little credit when he makes an 
appointment, and he receives much grief 
when he fails to make an appointment. 
President Taft’s dictum still holds: 
“Every time I make an appointment I 
create nine enemies and one ingrate.” 
Most often the job of the president’s 
congressional liaison in dealing with 
patronage is one of damage limitation.?! 
Almost every president is criticized by 
his own political party when, early in his 
administration, not enough jobs for the 
party faithful are forthcoming.”? 

Similarly, using programs or construc- 
tion projects in congressional districts to 
win votes in Congress is often overrated. 
In the first place, an administration does 
not have carte blanche in placing proj- 
ects. White House pressure can be help- 
ful at times, but most laws governing 
projects contain quite specific criteria, 
which are conscientiously applied by 
bureaucrats. Even when the White House 
can influence the outcome, it is not 
always wise to do so. “I never swapped a 
vote for a project,” recalled Johnson 
aide Henry Hall Wilson. “That would 
have been extremely crude, and wouldn’t 
have worked. Once word got around, 
everybody would have wanted to trade 
their votes for projects.” 
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For the most part, therefore, an effec- 
tive congressional liaison operation is 
concerned not with specific arm twisting 
and vote trading but rather with the 
longer-term strategic task of creating an 
atmosphere of cooperation between the 
White House and Congress. Instead of 
trying to convert votes on specific issues 
from opposition to support, congres- 
sional liaison operatives, according to 
Cary Covington, concentrate on 


the relatively mundane and routine actions 
of maintaining and mobilizing their existing 
coalitional base of support . . . the bulk of 
their time is spent communicating with 
congressmen, listening to their concerns, 
keeping them informed of the status of the 
president's priorities, rewarding the presi- 
dent’s supporters, and seeking to create a 
diffusely sympathetic environment, rather 
than pressuring recalcitrant or wavering mem- 
bers into adopting the president’s position.”4 


Creating a favorable atmosphere for 
the president in Congress is a long-term 
undertaking, and negative pressure must 
be applied very selectively. “It’s just not 
a good idea to tell people to jump out the 
window on behalf of your bill,” according 
to Larry O’Brien. “You don’t go up toa 
member when a vote is coming up and 
say ‘Hello, congressman, we haven’t met 


in three months, but we've gota problem ` 


on a bill now.’ You keep in touch with 
him. . . . In a tough headcount, the 
important marginal difference is made 9 
out of 10 times by the element of human 
relations. ”25 

The human and social factors in presi- 
dential relations with Congress are im- 
portant, according to the professionals. 
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The matter of the Sequoia serves as an 
example. Since the 1930s, presidents had 
used the Sequoia, the presidential yacht, 
as an informal setting for low-key congres- 
sional lobbying. Nevertheless, Jimmy 
Carter decided to sell the yacht to sym- 
bolize his administration’s austerity. This 
action did not win praise from O’Neill: 
“More than any of the other trappings of 
power, the Sequoia provided a unique 
opportunity for the president to spend a 
relaxed couple of hours socializing and 
talking business with small groups of 
legislators in a serene and friendly en- 
vironment,” Tip O'Neill has observed. 
“If somebody had only arranged a few 
evenings on that yacht with the right 
people, the president [Carter] could have 
accomplished far more on Capitol Hill 
than he actually did.”26 The kind of 
political small talk and storytelling that 
Lyndon Johnson relished and Ronald 
Reagan is so adept at was eschewed by 
Jimmy Carter, however, and that hurt 
him on the Hill. 

The human and social side of courting 
Congress is also emphasized in the grant- 
ing of small favors to members of Con- 
gress. The Johnson White House, for 
example, was generous and systematic 
about giving out personally signed photo- 
graphs of the president, cuff links with 
the presidential seal, tours of the White 
House for constituents, visits to the 
White House, flights on Air Force One, 
and trips on the Sequoia. These favors 
were kept track of carefully and were 
consciously used to political advantage. 
In a detailed analysis of White House 
invitations, Cary Covington found that 
the Kennedy and Johnson administra- 
tions carefully used invitations to the 
White House to reward their strong sup- 
porters, regardless of party. The strategy 
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was used to assure the support of allies 
rather than to recruit new supporters.?7 

Other tokens that are highly prized 
by members of Congress are pens used 
by the president in signing bills into law. 
These are mounted in glass cases and 
framed with inscriptions of the titles of 
the laws for which they were used. 
Presidents at times go to some length to 
have more pens for presentation. They 
can sign each letter of their names with a 
different pen and add dates and locations 
of signing in order to use enough pens. 
In what must be a record, President 
Johnson used 72 pens in the signing of 
the Economic Opportunity Act in 1964. 
By contrast, President Carter, at the end 
of his first two years, still refused to use 
more than two pens to sign a bill.?8 

The lesson to be drawn is that, though 
vote trading, arm twisting, and the grant- 
ing of specific favors do go on, the bulk 
of the presidential courting of Congress 
is done in a low-key manner and is 
aimed at rewarding friends and maintain- 
ing the president’s coalition. The assump- 
tion is that if these activities are done 
well, the tough, marginal votes-will be 
easier to win in the crunch. While Ed- 
wards argues that these votes are only 
marginal, professional politicians insist 
on their importance, 


Presenting the agenda: 
The rifle or the shotgun? 


President Carter has been criticized 


for sending too many initiatives to Con- 
gress, and for failing to set priorities - 
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among them. “Everybody has warned 
me not to take on too many projects so 
early in the administration,” Carter 
wrote in his diary, “but it’s almost 
impossible for me to delay something 
that I see needs to be done.”9 At one 
point, there were eight major proposals 
in the House Rules Committee at one 
time. “We overloaded the circuits and 
blew a fuse,” recalls Frank Moore.» The 
volume of legislation was aggravated by 
Carter’s refusal to rank his many 
initiatives. 

The shotgun strategy seems to have 
hindered the Carter administration in its 
first year in office. Carter wrote in his 
memoirs: 


With the advantages of hindsight, it now 
seems that it would have been advisable to 
have introduced our legislation in much 
more careful phases—not in such a rush. We 
would not have accomplished any more, and 
perhaps less, but my relations with Congress 
would have been smoother and the image of 
undue haste and confusion could have been 
avoided.?! 


Crowding the legislative calendar in the 
beginning is not necessarily fatal, how- 
ever, as demonstrated by Lyndon Johnson. 

, The question of priorities may instead 
bea problem of perception. If an adminis- 
tration tries to do many things and fails 
ona majority of them, the public percep- 
tion of competence may be lower than if 
it tries to do only a few things and 
succeeds. 

The Reagan administration very self- 
consciously chose the rifle strategy. This 
strategy systematically neglected many 
goals voiced in the Republican cam- 
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paign, particularly so-called social issues 
such as busing, abortion, school prayer, 
and crime as well as promises to abolish 
the newly created Departments of Energy 
and Education. According to Max Fried- 
ersdorf, “The president was determined 
not to clutter up the landscape with 
extraneous legislation.”32 This drastic 
limiting of presidential priorities was 
part of the administration’s strategic 
approach to the presidency. Under this 
approach, the economy was seen to be 
the most important issue facing the 
country, and success on budget prior- 
ities—increasing defense spending, cut- 
ting social spending, and cutting taxes— 
was paramount. 

This focus in the early Reagan adminis- 
tration’s agenda—along with the shrewd 
tactics of using reconciliation and effec- 
tive politics in the administration’s south- 
ern strategy—was an important com- 
ponent in the impressive legislative 
victories in Reagan’s first year. The 
point here is not necessarily that the rifle 
is more effective than the shotgun, be- 
cause Johnson was successful with the 
shotgun. Rather, the point is that the 
strategies ought to be consciously chosen 
and combined with other elements of 
presidential effectiveness. 


THE DEADLOCK OF DEMOCRACY 


You have an arrested Government. You. 
have a Government that is not responding to 
the wishes of the people. You have a Govern- 
ment that is not functioning, a Government 
whose very energiés are stayed and post- 
poned. If you want to release the force of the 
American people, you have go to get posses- 


32. Quoted in Stephen J. Wayne, “Congres- 
sional Liaison in the Reagan White House,” in 
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Year, ed. Norman Ornstein (Washington, DC: 
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sion of the Senate and the Presidency as well 
as the House.*3 


The presidential candidate was arguing 
that divided government, when the same 
political party does not control both 
houses of Congress and the presidency, 
was preventing the will of the majority 
from being enacted. He urged the voters 
to elect a government of a single party, 
and they did. The candidate was Wood- 
row Wilson, and the year was 1912. The 
Wilson presidency and its New Freedom 
programs marked one of the periods of 
greatest creativity and cooperation be- 
tween the president and Congress in the 
years between Reconstruction and the 
New Deal. 

Later in the twentieth century, an 
eminent historian made a similar com- 
plaint. “Our government lacks unity and 
teamwork. .. . We oscillate fecklessly 
between deadlock and a rush of action. 
. . . We can choose bold and creative 
national leaders without giving them the 
means to make their leadership effec- 
tive.”34 James MacGregor Burns’s book, 
The Deadlock of Democracy, published 
in 1963, argued that periods of creative 
and productive cooperation between the 
president and Congress were the excep- 
tion rather than the rule in American 
history. He proposed several changes, 
legislative and constitutional, that would 
allow our system to have “responsible, 
committed, effective, and exuberant 
leadership. ”35 f 

So the frustrations of the separation- 
of-powers governmental structure are 
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not new, but they do seem to be worsen- 
ing. Lloyd Cutler has pointed out that 
for the 150 years from John Adams 
through Franklin Roosevelt we experi- 
enced divided government only 25 per- 
cent of the time. Later, however, that 
proportion increased. From Truman 
through Reagan, the branches were di- 
vided 60 percent of the time, and for the 
past two decades, 80 percent of the time. 
In the past 20 years, the party winning 
the presidency failed to hold both houses 
of Congress in four of five elections. In 
the whole nineteenth century, this hap- 
pened only four times.3¢ Ticket splitting 
among voters has also increased: 4 per- 
cent of congressional districts split votes 
between the president and House mem- 
ber in 1900, while 45 percent did so in 
1984. 

Nevertheless, the system can work 
quite effectively at times. In 1933 and 
again in 1965, large Democratic majori- 
ties supported presidents bent on major 
changes. In 1981, Ronald Reagan rode 
the crest of a wave of public dissatisfac- 
tion with the economy. Though the 
Republicans did not control the House, 
Reagan was able to capitalize on the 
Democrats’ disarray in forging a coali- 
tion in the House to pass virtually all of 
his legislative priorities in his first year 
in office. 

Even successful chief legislators have 
not been able to sustain their momen- 
tum throughout their terms, however. 
Roosevelt suffered legislative setbacks 
after his initial victories. Johnson’s ruling 
coalition dissolved with the Ninetieth 
Congress and growing opposition to the 
war in Vietnam. Reagan and Congress 
have been at loggerheads since 1982. 

In normal times, when we are notina 
period of major congressional-presi- 
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dential synergy, laws are still passed and 
issues are addressed, though not in the 
systematic way that many would desire. . 
Compromise is the rule, and no one is 
fully satisfied. 

After experiencing the Carter adminis- 
tration’s frustration with Congress, 
Lloyd Cutler, White House counsel to 
President Carter, wrote an article titled 
“To Form a Government,” in which he 
argued that the constitutional road- 
blocks in the system of checks and 
balances were too great and that it was 
time for a series of reforms to move us 
toward a parliamentary system.?? Schol- 
ars began to write about the lack of two- 
term presidents since Eisenhower and 
the “no-win presidency.” 

In 1981, Ronald Reagan did the 
unexpected: he began his administration 
with a series of legislative victories that 
made impressive changes in the national 
agenda and policy priorities. Brandishing 
his claimed mandate, he and his able 
lieutenants, Office of Management and 
Budget director David Stockman and 
chief of staff James Baker, moved with 
dispatch to rewrite President Carter’s 
lame-duck budget. They then shepherded 
Reagan’s economic priorities—deep cuts 
in taxes and the domestic budget along 
with increases in defense spending— 
through the gauntlet of congressional 
procedures to win virtually all of their 
major priorities within their first six 
months in office.38 

The 1981 experience demonstrated 
that, despite the reassertion of con- 
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gressional prerogatives in the 1970s and 
especially the new procedures of the 
1974 Budget Act, presidential leadership 
was still possible and necessary. Reagan 
showed that a strong president, even 
when not elected with a landslide victory, 
could mobilize public opinion and put 
together a coalition in a split Congress 
to enact major changes in the policy 
agenda. 

That impressive initial leadership has 
not been sustained throughout the Rea- 
gan presidency. Immediately after the 
initial budget victories, consensus broke 
down over how to deal with the huge 
deficits generated by the early Reagan 
economic policies. The rest of the 1980s 
have been dominated by budgetary dead- 
lock between the president and Congress. 

While the lack of budget cooperation 
during the Reagan presidency is not 
unusual for divided government, an 
even more serious breakdown in comity 
between the branches occurred in the 
Iran-contra scandal. 

During 1985 and 1986, the Reagan 
administration decided to try to obtain 
release of U.S. hostages held in Lebanon 
by giving arms to Iran in exchange for 
Iran’s help in freeing the hostages. While 
the United States, through secret and 
devious means, managed to ship a signifi- 
cant amount of arms to Iran, only two 
hostages were released. When word of 
the attempted deals leaked out, the 
administration tried to cover it up but 
eventually admitted to the effort. 
` The arms-for-hostages deal was 
against the official U.S. policy of not 
dealing with terrorists, and it undercut 
U.S. relations with those allies whom 
the United States had importuned not to 
sell arms to Iran. It also contradicted 
President Reagan’s previous frequent 
condemnations of giving in to terrorists. 
While the actions taken may have been 
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unwise, and while the administration 
should not have lied to Congress and the 
public in covering up the relationship 
with Iran, the decision to attempt a 
rapprochement with a hostile nation is 
generally at the discretion of the president. 

When the payments from Iran for the 
U.S. arms were diverted to help the 
contra rebels in Nicaragua, however, the 
bounds of comity were clearly over- 
stepped. The aid was given during the 
time when the Boland amendment pro- 
hibited “any direct or indirect” aid to the 
contras. This violation of the spirit of 
the Constitution prompted the Iran- 
contra committee of Congress to state: 


In the Iran-Contra Affair, officials viewed 
the law not as setting boundaries for their 
actions, but raising impediments to their 
goals. When the goals and the law collided, 
the law gave way. The covert program of 
support for the Contras evaded the Constitu- 
tion’s most significant check on Executive 
power: the President can spend funds on a 
program only if he can convince Congress to 
appropriate the money.2? 


CONCLUSION 


Over the years, Americans have been 
fascinated with proposals for constitu- 
tional changes that might relieve the 
frustrations of divided government and 
the breakdown of comity. The 1980s 
were marked by a resurgence of such 
proposals to deal with unacceptably 
high budgetary deficits and disagree- 
ments between the president and Con- 


39. U.S., Congress, Senate, Select Committee 
on Secret Military Assistance to Iran and the 
Nicaraguan Opposition, and U.S., Congress, 
House, Select Committee to Investigate Covert 
Arms Transactions with Iran, Report of the 
Congressional Committees Investigating the Iran- 
Contra Affair, 100th Cong., Ist sess., Nov. 1987, 
S. Rept. 100-216 and H. Rept. 100-433, p. 18. 
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gress over foreign policy. The perennial 
favorites of the balanced-budget amend- 
ment and the item veto captured the 
imagination of some. 

More fundamental reforms to the 
separation-of-powers system, however, 
have been proposed by those who think 
that the system is inherently biased 
toward stalemate and that a more expedi- 
tious system is necessary for the United 
States in the twentieth century. Among 
the reforms that have been proposed are 
a four-year term for House members 
and an eight-year term for senators and 
some device to force voters to vote for a 
party ticket. In addition, mechanisms 
have been proposed to allow the presi- 
dent and/or Congress to dissolve the 
government and require new elections 
when an impasse has been reached. All 
of these proposals, among others, are 
predicated on the need for more party 
discipline in Congress and the desire to 
move the United States toward a parlia- 
mentary model of government. 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., who believes 
the problem is one of personnel—we 
should elect better presidents—disagrees 
with those who seek solutions in struc- 
tural change.‘° He points out the irony 
that reformers during the Nixon adminis- 
tration thought that a more nearly parlia- 


mentary system would give the legisla- 


` ture more power and allow it to fight 
presidential usurpation more effectively, 
while during the Carter administration, 
reformers felt that a more nearly parlia- 
mentary system would give the president 
the power that he needed to command 
legislative support and lead the country. 


40. For the arguments for structural change, 
see James L. Sundquist, Constitutional Reform 
and Effective Government(Washington, DC: Brook- 
ings Institution, 1986); James MacGregor Burns, 
The Power to Lead (New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1984). : 
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In pointing to British experience over 


the past century, Schlesinger concludes 


that the British have read their history 
better and that a parliamentary system 
leads to dominance by the executive.‘! 

Whether one thinks that fundamental 
constitutional change is necessary to 
deal with the problems of institutional 
conflict previously cited depends on 
how one conceives of the problem. If 
one believes that the problem is one ofa 
latent majority within the electorate in 
favor of concerted action but frustrated 
by the checks and balances of the separa- 
tion-of-powers system, then one will 
likely favor fundamental change in our 
institutions. In this situation, a more 
nearly parliamentary system would allow 
the government to act more expeditiously. 

If, on the other hand, the inability of 
Congress and the president to agree on 
the solution to the deficit problem or on 
a coherent foreign policy accurately 
reflects divisions within the electorate, a 
structural change will not solve the 
problem of lack of agreement. With a 
country divided, allowing one side to 
have its way will lead to further conflict 
rather than concerted action. 

-Schlesinger argues that presidential 
leadership is necessary in situations of 
crisis. That leadership cannot be con- 
ferred, however, by giving the president 
the authority to act without congres- 
sional approval. Presidential leadership 
must be demonstrated by convincing 
Congress and the electorate of the wisdom 
of a particular course of action. If the 
president is successful in convincing the 
public that a given course of action is 
wise, Congress will follow.‘ 


41. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., The Cycles of 
American History (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1986), pp. 301-4. 

- 42. See Sam Kernell, Going Public (Washing- 
ton, DC: CQ Press, 1987). 
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Ronald Reagan was convincing in 
1981. The Democrats in Congress did 
not fully support the Reagan economic 
prescription, but they were convinced 
that the people, particularly in their 
home districts, did; and they gave him 
the votes he needed to enact his program. 
But Reagan has not provided that kind 
of leadership in the budgetary arena 
during the remainder of his administra- 
tion. He has continued to propose his 
1981 program, but members of Congress 
have felt that the fiscal and political 
situation of the country has changed 
and that the same policies are no longer 
appropriate. Reagan has refused to make 
the kind of compromises that Republi- 
cans in the Senate and within his own 
administration urged upon him, and 
deadlock has resulted. Congress alone 
has not been able to enact budgetary 
solutions; presidential leadership is neces- 
sary but has not been forthcoming. 

In foreign policy, President Reagan 
has felt that the Sandinista government 
in Nicaragua is a fundamental threat to 
the United States and that support to 
the contras is vital to U.S. interests. He 
has made this argument in Congress and 
to the public, but neither has agreed.‘ 
Congress expressed its policy position 
by passing the Boland amendment, which 
was signed by the president. 

The Reagan administration resorted 
to secret support for the contras. When 
it failed to secure support for the policy 
in Congress, it decided to circumvent 


43. For a discussion of the series of votes on 
aid to the contras, see Victor C. Johnson, “Con- 
gress and Contra Aid 1986-87,” in Latin America 
and Caribbean Contemporary Record, vol. 6, 
1986-87, ed. Abraham F. Lowenthal (New York: 
Holmes & Meier, forthcoming). 
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the Constitution by resorting to secret. 
aid through nonappropriated funds. 
American historical experience has 
shown that foreign military entangle- 
ments that are not supported by Con- 
gress cannot be sustained by presidential 
will. In order to sustain active military 
commitments, presidents must convince 
the people and Congress that military 
action is essential to our national inter- 
ests. If they refuse to or cannot convince 
the people or Congress, the policies are 
doomed to die from lack of support. 
Schlesinger sums up the argument 
against making it easier for a president 
to commit the United States to military 
action. “The separation of powers .. .: 
has permitted action when a majority is 
convinced that the action is right. In 
short, if the executive has a persuasive 
remedy, you don’t need fundamental con- 


-stitutional change. If the executive rem- 


edy is not persuasive, you don’t want 
fundamental constitutional change.™4 

Without fundamental constitutional 
change, the kind of presidential-con- 
gressional cooperation that marked the 
early years of the administrations of 
Franklin Roosevelt, Lyndon Johnson, 
and Ronald Reagan-will recur only in 
unusual sets of circumstances—land- 
slides, partisan majorities in Congress, 
and broad public consensus that change 
is needed. Short of that change, presi- 
dents seeking cooperation in Congress 
will be forced to make their cases con- 
vincingly to the Congress. In making 
their cases, the kinds of legislative skills 
that a president possesses will continue 
to play an important role. 


44, Schlesinger, Cycles of American History, 
p. 311. 
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ABSTRACT: Drawing upon experiences with legislatively dominated 
government at the state and national levels in the post-Revolution period, 
the Founders granted the president the power to veto bills passed by 
Congress. An analysis of all vetoes cast by modern presidents in office from 
1933 to 1981, beginning with Franklin Roosevelt and ending with Jimmy 
Carter, indicates that Roosevelt used the power most frequently. If, 
however, one focuses on public bills of national significance and takes into 
account the number of years each of these presidents served, Gerald Ford 
was the most significant vetoer of the period. Harry Truman vetoed more 
major bills than any of the other modern presidents and was also 
overridden most frequently by Congress on such bills. Most vetoed bills are 
eventually passed and signed by the president in a different form. The 
president can also affect legislation by threatening to veto proposed. bills: 
such action may prevent their passage at all or may influence Congress to 
put them in a form that is acceptable to him. 
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THE PRESIDENTS VETO POWER 


HE most potent legal weapon avail- 
able to the president in his perennial 
battles with Congress is the veto power 
by which he can prevent at least tem- 
porarily, and often permanently, the 


enactment of measures passed by that. 


legislative body. In his classic Con- 
gressional Government, Woodrow Wil- 
son characterized the power as, “beyond 
all comparison,” the president’s “most 
formidable weapon”; in exercising the 
veto, he explained, “the president acts 
not as the executive, but as a third 
branch of the legislature.”! _ 

Today, among all the leaders of the 
world’s major democratic countries, only 
the American president possesses and 
actually uses the executive veto power in 
the process of policymaking.” This article 
traces briefly the establishment and de- 
velopment of the president’s veto power 
and then focuses on the use of that 
power by modern presidents, beginning 
with Franklin Roosevelt and ending 
with Jimmy Carter. It next analyzes 
congressional responses to these modern 
vetoes and concludes with an assessment 
of the impact of the president’s veto 
power on policymaking by the national 
government. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE. 
PRESIDENT'S VETO POWER - 


While the origins of the president’s 
veto power can be traced back to the 
early Roman Republic and later to 
England, its more immediate precedents 


1. Woodrow Wilson, Congressional Govern- 
ment: A Study in. American Politics (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1885), p. 52. 

2. The monarch of Great Britain still theoreti- 
cally possesses the power to withhold assent from 
measures passed by Parliament, but no British 
monarch has actually utilized that power since 
1707. 
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developed here in America at the state 
level. Most of the governorships in the 
period following the Revolution were 
weak offices overshadowed by state legis- 
latures, reflecting the colonists’ unfor- 
tunate: experiences with the. arbitrary 
executive power exercised by King George 
IU and colonial governors sent as emis- 
saries of the Crown. There were, how- 
ever, two exceptions to that rule. The 
British occupation of New York required 
that state to develop a strong governor- 
ship free of legislative dominance in 
order to handle its military and civilian 
affairs. In Massachusetts, the voters 
adopted a constitution that included a 
popularly elected. governor, who was 
eligible to succeed himself. Both states 
granted the governor substantial powers, 
including that of vetoing legislation 
passed by the state legislature. 

Experiences with the national govern- 
ment in the post-Revolution period paral- 
leled those of the states. The distaste for 
executive power was reflected in the 
Articles of Confederation, which pro- 
vided for a national legislative body but 
no executive branch at all. Attempts to 
administer laws through ad hoc com- 
mittees, councils, or conventions proved 
to be unsuccessful. Ultimately, Congress 
was forced to create departments of 
diplomacy, war, and finance and to 
appoint eminent people, such as Robert 
Livingston, John Jay, and Robert Mor- 
ris, to head their activities.3 

Thus experiences at both the state 
and national levels with weak and non- 
existent executives convinced those who 
gathered for the Constitutional Conven- 
tion that there should be some type of 
national executive and that he should 


3. C. C. Thach, Jr., The Creation of the 
Presidency, 1775-1789: A Study in Constitutional 
History (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1922), chap. 3. : 
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possess the veto power, as did the 
governors of New York and Massa- 
chusetts. The fact that the governors of 
those two states served effectively with- 
out endangering political freedom con- 
vinced many of the delegates that a 
strong chief executive accountable to 
the people was not to be equażed with a 
tyrannical king or colonial governor, 

A number of arguments were made in 
favor of vesting the veto prerogative in 
the president, the principal one being 
that the executive needed such a power 
to protect itself against encroachment at 
the hands of Congress. James Madison 
also stated at the convention that it 
would help to prevent “popular or fac- 
tious injustice, by which he meant rule 
by the capricious majority or by selfish 
minorities. It would also be “an addi- 
tional check against the pursuit of those 
unwise and unjust measures which consti- 
tuted so great a portion of our calamities. 

While the delegates were in agreement 
on the desirability of an executive veto, 
they disagreed on the form the veto 
should take. One basic issue was whether 
the executive should exercise the veto in 
conjunction with the members of the 
judiciary, as was provided for in the 
New York Constitution, or alone, as 
was done under the Massachusetts Con- 
stitution. Madison argued that the presi- 
dent would be more firm in his resolve to 
use the veto if he exercised it jointly with 
the judges and that having the latter 
share in the veto power would help to 
avoid the passage of laws that were 
unwise in principle or incorrect in form. 
Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts coun- 
tered that “the Executive while standing 
alone would be more impartial than 


4. Max Farrand, ed., The Records of the 
Federal Convention of 1787 (New Haven, CT: 
Yale University Preas, 1966), 2:587. 
~ 5. Ibid., p. 74. 


when he could be covered by the sanction 
and seduced by the sophistry of the 
Judges”ć and that blending the judicial 
and executive departments in that way 
would “bind them together in an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance against the 
Legislature and render the latter unwill- 
ing to enter into a contest with them.” 
Ultimately, Gerry’s arguments prevailed, 
and the president alone was granted the 
power to veto laws passed by Congress.8 

Another major issue concerning the 
veto was whether it should be absolute 
or whether it should be qualified, that is, 
subject to being overridden by the two 
houses of Congress. Despite the fact 
that Alexander Hamilton and James 
Wilson favored the absolute veto, the 
delegates ultimately adopted the qual- 
ified form of the veto, with a two-thirds 
veto in both houses required to override 
the president’s veto. They did, however, 
provide for one variant of the absolute 
veto. If a bill was presented to the chief 
executive at the end of a legislative 
session and he took no action on it, and 
if Congress had adjourned by the end of 
the ten-day period he had to consider it, 
the president was said to have exercised 
a pocket veto, one that could not be 
overridden by Congress. 

Thus the veto power that emerged 
from the deliberations of the Constitu- 
tional Convention became a potentially 
important weapon for the president in 
his struggles with Congress. It remained 
to be seen, however, how that weapon 
would actually be utilized by our chief 
executives. 


6. Ibid., 1:139. 

7. Ibid., 2:78. 

8. It should be noted, however, that the 
Supreme Court does possess a type of veto 
through the power of judicial review, whereby it 
can declare congressional laws unconstitutional 
and thus render them null and void. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PRESIDENT'S VETO POWER 


Early presidents were not inclined to 
use the veto power. Three years passed 
in George Washington’s administration 
before he vetoed an act of Congress, and 
another four years before he cast his 
second and final veto. John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson, and John Quincy 
Adams cast no vetoes at all, and James 
Monroe vetoed only one piece of legisla- 
tion. The only early president to use the 
power with any frequency was James 
Madison, who vetoed seven bills in all. 
Thus the first six presidential administra- 
tions, covering a period of 40 years, 
from 1789 to 1829, witnessed a total of 
ten vetoes, and as indicated, seven of 
those were attributable to Madison alone. 

When early presidents did veto legisla- 
tion, they tended to emphasize constitu- 
tional objections. For example, Madi- 
son’s use of the power on legislation 
relating to Protestant churches cited the 
First Amendment language that “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion.”? The fact 
that the president thought a bill was 
unwise—that is, constituted bad public 
policy—was not generally considered a 
sufficient reason for vetoing it. 

When Andrew Jackson assumed the 
presidency in 1829, the use of the veto 
power changed radically. Jackson vetoed 
12 bills in his eight years in office, more 
than all his predecessors combined. More- 
over, he did not hesitate to substitute his 
judgment on policy matters for that of 
the Congress. In his famous message 


- vetoing a bill regarding a national bank, 


Jackson not only cited constitutional 
grounds for his disapproval but also 

9. James D. Richardson, A Compilation of 
the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1789- 
1897 (Washington, DC: Authority of Congress, 
1900), 1:489-90. 
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emphasized concerns of social and eco- 
nomic justice in order to gain the support 
of the “humble members of society” for 
his action.!° Joseph Kallenbach suggests 
that the veto message “was a powerful 
appeal to the citizenry of the country for 
support, a campaign document for the 
forthcoming presidential election.”!! 

Subsequent presidents continued to 
differ on the extent to which they cast. 
vetoes and their reasons for doing so. 
Some continued the early tradition: Van 
Buren vetoed only one bill; Harrison, 
Taylor, and Fillmore, none at all. John 
Tyler, however, followed the Jackson 
precedent by vetoing ten bills, which led 
his opponents in Congress to introduce 
a resolution to impeach him for “the 
high crime and misdemeanor of withhold- 
ing his assent to laws indispensable to 
the just operations of government, which 
involved no constitutional difficulty on 
his part.”!2 The resolution failed. 

For the most part, however, what 
Kallenbach terms Jackson’s “tribuna- 
tive” view of the veto authority ultimately 
prevailed. Andrew Johnson cast 29 ve- 
toes; Grant, 93; and Grover Cleveland, a 
total of 584 in his two administrations. 
Writing at the end of the first century of 
the nation’s existence, Edward Mason 
summarized the major differences be- 
tween the veto in 1789 and [889 as 
follows: {In 1789] it was used sparingly 
and in a cumbrous manner as a weapon 
of constitutional welfare; today it is used 
frequently and easily as a means of 
preventing mistakes in the administration 
of the business of government.”!3 

10. Ibid., 2:590. 

11. Joseph Kallenbach, The American Chief 
Executive: The Presidency and the Governorship 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1966), p. 354. 

12. Congressional Globe, 27th Cong., 3d gess. i 
12:144. r adie 

13. Edward Mason, “The / fot Power: Lits, x 
Origin, Development, and Furic igri the Govern Sy- 
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For the most part, presidents who 
cast vetoes prevailed in their conflicts 
with Congress. None of Jackson’s 12 
vetoes was overridden. It was not until 
1845, the day that President Tyler left 
office, that Congress first overrode an 
executive veto. Prior to Franklin Roose- 
velt’s ascension to office, only Andrew 
Johnson, who suffered 15 overrides, lost 
a significant number of veto battles with 
the national legislature.'4 


USE OF THE VETO POWER 
BY MODERN PRESIDENTS 


Students of the presidency generally 
consider Franklin Delano Roosevelt as 
the first of the modern presidents.!5 
With his administration, the national 
government established the concept of 
the positive state, whereby it undertook 
the obligation to provide for the welfare 
of all the American people. In the 
process, Roosevelt pushed major do- 
mestic programs through the Congress, 
reorganized the executive brench, be- 
came an effective molder of public opin- 
ion through the use of his fireside chats 
and press conferences, and led the nation 
in a world war that spanned several 
continents. Thus the present analysis of 
modern presidential vetoes begins with 
Roosevelt and ends with Jimmy Carter, 
the most recent president who has fin- 
ished his term of office. This 48-year 
span, from 1933 to 1981, covers eight 
presidencies, one-fifth of those over our 
200-year history. 


ment of the United States, 1789-1889 (Boston: 
Ginn, 1891), p. 140. 

14. Next in terms of frequency was Woodrow 
Wilson, who was overridden on six occasions, 

15. See Fred Greenstein, Larry Berman, and 
Alvin Felzenberg, Evolution of the Modern Presi- 
dency: A Bibliographical Survey (Weshington, 
DC: American Enterprise Institute, 1977). 


Table | shows the incidence of the use 
of the veto power by each of the presi- 
dents who served during this period. 
Franklin Roosevelt in just over 12 years 
cast 635 vetoes, exceeding the 584 that 
Grover Cleveland exercised in his eight 
years in office. Next in line were Harry 
Truman and Dwight Eisenhower, whose 
250 and 181 vetoes, respectively, rank 
them as third and fourth among all the 
persons who have served in the office. In 
contrast, John F. Kennedy and Lyndon 
Johnson cast only 21 and 30 vetoes, 
respectively; of the presidents serving in 
this century, only Warren Harding, with 
6 vetoes, exercised the power on fewer 
occasions, 

In assessing the importance of vetoes 
cast by presidents, however, it is im- 
portant to distinguish between those 
relating to private and public legislation. 
The former names a particular in- 
dividual or entity such as a business that 
is to receive relief from the federal 
government in the form of a claim based 
on a financial loss, the payment of a 
pension, a granting of citizenship, and 
the like. In contrast, a public bill relates 
to matters affecting all individuals and 
businesses, or those belonging to certain 
categories or classifications. Public bills 
are more significant because they affect 
a much broader range of individuals and 
groups than private bills do. 

Table 1 indicates the number of pri- 
vate and public bills vetoed by each of 
the presidents in the period from 1933 to 
1981. It should be noted that during the 
first five presidencies, that is, from Roose- 
velt through Johnson, vetoes of private 
legislation were more numerous than 
those of public bills. Beginning with the 
Nixon presidency and continuing through 
the Carter administration, the opposite 
situation prevailed: vetoes of public bills 
far exceeded those of private ones. A 
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TABLE 1 
VETOES CAST BY PRESIDENTS ROOSEVELT THROUGH CARTER, 1933-81 


Blils Vetoed 

President Private Public Total 
Roosevelt 497 138 635 
Truman 169 81 250 
Elsanhower 103 78 181 
Kennedy 12 39° 21 
Johnson | 16 14 30 
Nixon , 3 40 43 
Ford ; 5 61 66 
Carter 2 , 29 31 

Total 807 450 1,257 


Number of 
Years Served Vetoes per Year 

12.37 61,33 
7.63 32.77 
8.00 22.62 
2.90 7.24 
5.10 5.88 
5.69 7.56 
2.31 28.57 
4.00 7.75 

48.00 26.19 (average) 





SOURCES: Presidential Vetoes, 1789-1976, comp. Senate Library (Washington, DC: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1978); Presidential Vetoes, 1977-1984, comp. Senate Library (Washington, 


DC: Government Printing Office, 1985). 


major reason for this change was the 
passage in 1966 of a law that greatly 
facilitated the consideration by the 
United States Claims Court of private 
cases referred to-it by Congress.'6 As a 
result, in recent years, Congress has 
passed far fewer private bills that presi- 
dents could veto.!7 In addition, Presi- 
dents Nixon and Carter vetoed a smaller 
percentage—less than 1 percent—of pri- 
vate bills that were passed by Congress 
than any of the other six presidents. !8 
While the distinction between private 


16. The legislation authorized trial commission- 
ets of the Claims Court, rather than the Court 
itself, to consider and report on congressionally 
referred cases. Guide to Congress, 3d ed. (Washing- 
ton, DC: CQ: Press, 1982), p. 359. 

17. For example, in just over five years of the 
Johnson administration, Congress passed 1088 
private bills; in the some five and three-fourths 
years that President Nixon served, 494 such bills 
were enacted; and during the four years of the 
Carter administration, 293 private bills were passed. 

18. Franklin Roosevelt vetoed 497 of 3916 
private bills, which represents about one in eight 
of those passed by Congress during his administra- 
tion. Next in terms of frequency was Harry 
Truman, whose 169 vetoes of 3453 private bills 
constitutes about one of every twenty such laws 
enacted during his presidency. 


and public bills is significant, it should 
also be noted that not all public legisla- 
tion is of equal importance. For ex- 
ample, some of it deals with essentially 
local matters, such as the sale of the Port 
of Newark Army Supply Base to the city 
of Newark, or minor national legislation, 
such as the authorization of the post- 
master general to operate motor vehicles 
seized for violations of customs laws. 
An analysis of the 450 public bills vetoed 
between 1933 and 1981 determined that 
259 of them involved significant policies 
of concern to the nation.!9 

Table 2 focuses on the incidence of 
vetoes of public bills over the period 
1933-81, with particular attention to 
those relating to legislation of national 
significance. The three most recent presi- 
dents not only vetoed more public than 


19. As a check on my subjective judgments on 
the matter, I compared my list of significant 
presidential vetoes cast since 1945 against vetoes 
discussed in Congressional Quarterly, which began 
publication that year. I found in almost all cases 
that it covered the same vetoes as were on my list. 
When it did not, I resolved the matter in favor of 
inclusion of vetoes that appeared on either of the 
lists. 
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TABLE 2 
VETOES OF PUBLIC BILLS BY PRESIDENTS ROOSEVELT THROUGH CARTER, 1933-81 








. All Public Bills Vetoed 
President 


Nonslgnificanr Significant 

Roosevelt 78 60 
Truman 44 37 
Eisanhower 44 34 
Kennedy 5 4 
Johnson 5 9 
Nixon 2 38 
Ford 6 55 
Carter 7 22 

Total 193 259 


Number of Significant Bills 

Years Served Vetoed per Year 
12.37 4.85 
7.63 4.85 
8.00 425 
2.90 1.38 
5.10 1.76 
5.69 6.68 
2.31 23.81 
4.00 6.50 

48.00 5.40 (average) 


SOURCES: Presidential Vetoes, 1789-1976; Presidential Vetoes, 1977-1984. 


private bills, as previously noted, but a 
high proportion of the public bills they 
vetoed were also of national significance. 
When the length of term is taken into 
account, all three of them cast more 
vetoes of significant bills per year than 
did any of their five predecessors. That 
statistic also indicates that President 
Ford was by far the most important 
vetoer of the 1933-81 period, while Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson were the 
_ least important vetoers. 

One final aspect of presidential vetoes 
cast during the 1933-81 period should be 
assessed, namely, which of the eight 
presidents vetoed the greatest number of 
major bills, that is, those of most im- 
portance to the nation? This judgment is 
admittedly a very subjective one, but I 
believe that Harry Truman earns the 
distinction. Among the 37 nationally 
significant bills that he vetoed were a 
number relating to both the domestic 
economy and internal security. Included 
in the former category were the Taft- 
Hartley law regulating labor-manage- 
ment relations and the McCarran bill 
that sought to convey title to offshore oil 
resources—mistakenly referred to as 
“tidelands” oil—owned by the national 
government to the states. Included in 


the latter were the Internal Security Act, 
also sponsored by Senator McCarran, 
which required the registration of Com- 
munist and other suspect groups with 
the attorney general and authorized the 
detention of persons thought likely to 
commit espionage and sedition, and the 
McCarran-Walter Act, controlling the 
immigration and deportation of “sub- 
yersives” and persons with Communist 
affiliations. In addition to this historic 
legislation, President Truman also vetoed 
the Kerr bill, exempting independent 
gas producers from regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission, and three 
separate tax bills, even though presidents 
generally defer to Congress on revenue 
measures. Truman’s own assessment after 
he left office that he “found it necessary to 
veto more major bills than any other 
president with the possible exception of 
Grover Cleveland” would also apply to 
the veto record of the six presidents who 
succeeded him in office. 


CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSE 


When a president casts a regular 
veto—not pocket veto—he returns the 
affected bill to the house in which it 

20. Harry S. Truman, Memoirs, vol. 2, Years 


ten 
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originated, the Senate or the House of 


Representatives. He also issues an offi- _ 


cial veto message setting forth his reasons 
for exercising the veto. The chamber 
involved must then decide what to do 
about the matter. It. may take an im- 
mediate vote to sustain or override the 


veto, or the vote may be postponed to a. 


fixed date., The matter may also be 
referred to a committee, and if it is not 
reported back to the entire chamber— 
which is typically the case—the veto is 
considered to be unchallenged. A vote 
to sustain the president’s veto or not to 
challenge it ends the matter. If the 
chamber decides by a two-thirds vote?! 
to override the president’s-veto, the bill 
is sent to the second chamber, which has 
similar options in dealing with it. Only if 
the second house also votes to override 
the bill by a two-thirds vote is the veto 
overridden by the entire Congress; the 
bill thus becomes law. 

The infrequency with which Congress 
overrode presidential vetoes, noted for 
the earlier period, continues in the mod- 
ern era. Of the 1257 vetoes cast between 
1933 and 1981, only 42 were actually 
overridden by both houses of Congress.” 


of Trial and Hope (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 


1956), p. 479. 

21. The Supreme Court has held that the two- 
thirds requirement applies to the override vote 
itself—providing a quorum is present—not to the 


membership of the chamber. Missouri- Pacific - 


Railway Co. v. Kansas, 248 U.S. 276 (1919). 

22. In addition to these 42 occasions when 
Congress actually voted to override presidential 
vetoes, two other vetoes cast by President Nixon 
were considered to be overridden because the 
federal courts ruled that his attempts to use pocket 
vetoes during short, intra-, and intersession adjourn- 
ments of Congress were unconstitutional. In so 
ruling, the courts noted that Congress had made 
arrangements to have officers receive veto mes- 
sages while it was in adjournment, and so the 
Congress had not prevented their return as is 
contemplated by the Constitution for valid pocket 
vetoes. Under these circumstances, the two bills 
became law and are counted officially as being 
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Thus fewer than 1 in 25 vetoes cast over 
the 48-year period ended in a clear 
defeat for the chief executive. 

This overall statistic is very mislead- 
ing, however. Of the 1257 vetoes, 517 
were pocket vetoes of private and public 
bills that Congress had no power to 
override. Moreover, of the 807 private 
bills vetoed by Presidents Roosevelt 
through Carter, only one—by Tru-. 
man—was overridden. Finally, Congress 
failed to override any of the 191 nonsig- 
nificant public bills referred to in Table 
2. A better comparison of the relationship 
between presidential vetoes and congres- 
sional overrides involves only regular 
vetoes of public bills of national signif- 
icance. Table 3 contains information on 
that category of presidential vetoes. 

Table 3 indicates that Congress did 
override Presidents Roosevelt through 
Carter on many such occasions. As 
indicated by the final column on the 
right, 24 percent of presidential vetoes 
of public bills of national significance 
were ultimately overridden by Congress. 
Column 4 shows that Congress attempted 
to override presidential vetoes 62 percent 
of the time when it could do so, and 39 
percent of those attempts were successful 
(see column 6). 

The table also shows great variation 
in the way in which Congress responded 
to vetoes cast by the various presidents. 
President Truman was ultimately over- 
ridden the greatest percentage of the 
time, 37; however, Congress attempted 
to override President Nixon the most, 
on 87 percent of his vetoes. Presidents 
Truman and Carter share the dubious 
distinction of being successfully over- 
ridden by Congress on the greatest pro-` 
portion of attempts, namely, 50 percent. 

The overrides of President Truman’s 


overridden by Congress even though they actually 
were not. 
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TABLE 3 
CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSE TO REGULAR VETOES ON 
NATIONALLY SIGNIFICANT PUBLIC BILLS, 1933-81 








Attempts tc Override 


Roosevelt 38 19 


President Vetoes Number Percentage 
50.00 
Truman 30 22 73.33 
Eisenhower 20 10 50.00 
. Kennedy 0 0 0 
” Johnson 4 0 0 
Nixon* 24 21 87.50 
Ford 42 28 66.67 
Carter 11 4 36.36 

Total 169 104 61.54 (average) 


Vetoes 
- Successful Overrides Overridden 
Number Percentage (percentage) 

9 47.37 23.68 

11 60.00 36.67 

2 20.00 10.00 

0 0 ‘ 0 

0 0 0 

5 23.81 20.83 

12 42.86 28.57 

2 50.00 18.18 

41 39.42 (average) 


24.26 (average) 





SOURCES: Presidential Vetoes, 1789-1976; Presidential Vetoes, 1977-1984. 
*This row does not include action on two pocket vetoes that were later declared to be uncon- 


stitutional. See fn. 22 of the present article. 


vetoes also occurred on the most im- 
portant bills. Included were thzee of the 
four historic pieces of legislation listed 
in the previous section—the Taft-Hartley 
bill, the internal security bill, and the 
McCarran-Walter Act; Congress did 
not challenge his vetoes of the offshore 
oil and natural gas bills. Moreover, 
Congress also overrode one of his vetoes 
of income-tax legislation. In the period 
from 1933 to 1981, Congress was not 
inclined to try to override a president on 
private or public bills with no signif- 
icance for national policymaking, but 
Congress attempted to override the presi- 
dent in about three of five vetoes of bills 
of national significance and was success- 
ful in overriding about one in four such 
vetoes. 


EFFECT OF THE PRESIDENT'S 
VETO POWER ON 
SIGNIFICANT LEGISLATION 


The exercise of the president’s veto 
power does not end the battle between 
Congress and the White House over the 


affected legislation. As indicated earlier, 
Congress may override the veto, which 
has the effect of enacting the bill into 
law, and the override may be considered 
a complete victory for the legislative 
body on that matter. Alternatively, Con- 
gress may persist by sending a similar 
bill back to the president or his successor 
and, if it is then signed by the chief 
executive into law, this procedure may 
be thought of as constituting a partial 
victory for Congress. 

The president may also prevail in the 
battle. Congress’s taking no further ac- 
tion on the matter may be considered a 
complete victory for the chief executive. 
Moreover, the president or a successor 
may sign into law a bill that is closer to 
the president’s view on the matter than 
to Congress’s.73 This result constitutes a 
partial victory for the president. 

23. In veto messages, presidents frequently 
indicate the specific provisions they object to in 
the legislation involved and may also suggest what 
they would like to see substituted in their place. 
They may also express their views in press confer- 
ences and other public forums. 


“NE 


4- 


4, 


me 
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; TABLE 4 7 
‘OUTCOME OF PRESIDENTIAL VETOES OF ‘ 
NATIONALLY SIGNIFICANT PUBLIC BILLS, 1945-81 


Victory for Congress 
Total 





Victory for President 


Total 
_Complete Partial number 


Compromise 
between President 
and Congress 





President ` . Vetoes Complete Partla! . number 
Truman 37 11 8 20 
Eisenhower . 34 2 7 9 
Kennedy 4 0 1 1 
Johnson 9 o 0 0 
Nixon 38 7 6 12 
Ford 55 12 8 20 
Carter 22 2 2 4 
Total © 199 - 34" 32 66 


5 7 12 5 
6 8 14 11 
1 0 1 2 
2 2 4 5 
3 2 5 24 
9 9 18 17 
3 7 10 B 
29 35 64 69t ' 





SOURCES: Presidential Vetoes, 1789-1976; Presidential Vetoes, 1977-1984. 

*Includes two pocket vetoes that were held to be unconstitutional. 

tincludas two vetoes of bills that involved legalities and hence were not considered to have 
resulted In a victory for either Congress or the president. 


Finally, the battle may end in what is 
essentially a compromise. This occurs 
when subsequent legislation is passed 
that contains provisions favored by both 
the president and Congress and it is not 
possible to say the view of one prevailed 
over the other. 

To determine the outcome of vetoes 
of nationally significant legislation, each 
of the affected bills was traced in the 
same and subsequent sessions of Con- 
gress? through the use of Congressional 
Quarterly. Because that journal did not 
begin publication until 1945, the analysis 
begins with that year and ends in 1981. It 
therefore covers seven administrations, 
beginning with that of President Truman 
and ending with that of President Carter. 
Table 4 contains the essential informa- 
tion on the 199 vetoes of nationally 
significant public bills cast during that 
period. 


24. Bills were followed five years beyond the 
one in which the veto occurred, under the assump- 
tion that if follow-up efforts on affected legislation 
were to be made, they would occur during that 
period of time. 


The table indicates that a veto of a 
nationally significant bill does not gener- 
ally end the matter. On only 29 bills— 
those classified in Table 4 as complete 
presidential vetoes—or about 1 in 7 bills 
of the total of 199, did no further action 
take place. The eventual outcomes of 
conflicts between the president and Con- 
gress in the period 1945-81 were fairly 
evenly divided. Congress won complete 
or partial victories on 66 bills, the presi- 
dent on 64, and 69 ended in a com- 
promise that favored neither branch. 
Table 4 also shows that Presidents Eisen- 
hower, Johnson, and Carter tended to 
win in their battles with Congress over 
vetoed bills and that Truman and Nixon 
tended to lose while Kennedy and Ford 
split fairly evenly in their conflicts with 
the national legislature. 

One final observation is in order with 
respect to the effect of the president’s 
veto power on legislation. It should not 
be judged simply on the basis of how 
often it is actually exercised. Simply by 
threatening to veto a proposed measure, 
the president can often deter Congress 
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from passing it. Such a threat can also 
influence Congress to put a measure ina 
form that is acceptable to him. President 
Eisenhower successfully utilized the 
threat of a veto to affect social programs 
proposed by the Democratic Congress. 
This tactic worked because Democratic 
congressional leaders—Lyndon John- 
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son, as majority leader of the Senate, 
and Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the 


House—wished to avoid conflict with. 


the popular chief executive and were 
willing to accept half a loaf rather than 
risk a presidential veto that they cal- 
culated could not be overridden. 
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basic principle of democracy is that 

governmental institutions should 
be responsive to popular preferences. 
The American system of separately 
elected executive and legislative branches 
makes politicians in these institutions 
responsive to different sets of popular 
preferences. This arrangement inevitably 
leads to conflict between the president 
and Congress. 

Previous research has identified sev- 
eral variables that might mitigate the 
inevitable conflict between the president 
and Congress and might serve as sources 
of support for the president’s policy 
preferences, Of these variables, presi- 
dential popularity with the public is the 
most intriguing because it focuses on 
responsiveness to popular preferences. 
The evidence that public approval affects 
support in Congress, however, is mixed. 
The inconclusive findings may result in 
part from limitations in the data and 
research designs. This article seeks to 
clarify the relationship between presiden- 
tial popularity and support from mem- 
bers of Congress using data and a re- 
search design that correct some of those 
limitations. Before describing our ap- 
proach, however, we should review the 
theory, findings, and limitations of pre- 
vious research. 


LITERATURE AND THEORY 


The scholarly literature identifies 
three variables that might cause members 
of Congress to support the president: 
political party, political ideology, and 
presidential popularity.! Party and ideol- 


1. This list, of course, is not exhaustive. 
Although other factors such as the president's 
leadership and the complexity of the policy agenda 
are no doubt important, we have n> way to 
measure them reliably. Moreover, their 2ffects are 
likely to be at the margins, in specific cases with 
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ogy operate from within Congress; public 
approval is a force external to Congress. 


Political party 


Research on presidential-congres- 
sional relations consistently reveals that 
members of the president’s party support 
his positions more than do members of 
the opposition.2 The president’s par- 
tisans are predisposed to support his 
policy preferences for several reasons. 
First, because members of the same 
political party must satisfy similar elec- 
toral coalitions, they share many policy 
preferences. While the strength of presi- 
dential coattails has decreased recently, 
V. O. Key’s observation remains valid: 
“When a president goes into office a 
substantial number of legislators of his 
party stand committed to the broad 
policy orientation of the president.”3 

Second, because members of the presi- 
dent’s party who seek reelection must 


particular individuals, rather than general, system- 
atic effects across a representative sample of cases. 
Because we are seeking to develop general explana- 
tions, focusing on party, ideology, and public 
approval is appropriate. 

2. George C. Edwards, Presidential Influence 
in Congress (San Francisco: Freeman, 1980); Jon 
R. Bond and Richard Fleisher, “The Limits of 
Presidential Popularity as a Source of Influence in 
the House,” Legislative Studies Quarterly, 5:69-78 
(Feb. 1980); idem, “Presidential Popularity and 
Congressional Voting: A Re-examination of Public 
Opinion as a Source of Influence in Congress,” 
Western Political Quarterly, 37:291-306 (June 
1984); Paul C. Light, The President’s Agenda: 
Domestic Policy Choice from Kennedy to Carter 
(Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1982). 

3. V. O. Key, Politics, Parties and Pressure 
Groups, 5th ed. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1964), p. 658. On the decline of presidential 
coattails, see John A. Ferejohn and Randall L. 
Calvert, “Presidential Coattails in Historical Per- 
spective,” American Journal of Political Science, 
28:127-46 (Feb. 1984). 
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run on his record as well as on their own, 
they have an incentive to help him 
succeed. Kingdon found that Republican 
representatives “often referred to their 
stake in the administration’s success” as 
a reason for supporting Nixon’s policy 
positions.4 Research on congressional 
elections reveals that the president’s 
performance affects the electoral fate of 
his party, at least indirectly. 

Third, members of the same party 
share a psychological attachment to a 
common political symbol.‘ They are, in 
a sense, members of the same political 
family. American parties, of course, are 
diverse, so disagreements between the 
president and members of his party are 
inevitable, but, as Neustadt observes, 
“bargaining ‘within the family’ has a 
rather different quality than bargaining 
with members-of the rival clan.” | 

Finally, the president has political 
resources to aid reelection of loyal party 
members.’ The effects of these resources 
are limited because most members of 
Congress can. be reelected without the 
president’s help, but doing favors at 
least creates a storehouse of goodwill. 
Although the president can also use 
these resources to punish nonsupportive 
members, such efforts are rare and of 


4. John Kingdon, Congressmen’s Voting De- 
cisions, 2d ed. sla York: oo & Row, 1981), 
p. 180. 

5. Gary C: Jacobson and Samuel Kerneli, 
Strategy and Choice in Congressional Elections, 
2d ed. (New Haven, CT: ‘Yale University Press, 
1983), = 

6. George C. Edwards, “Presidential pad 
Leadership in Congress,” in Presidents and Their 
Parties: Leadership or Neglect? ed. Robert H. 
Harmel (New York: Praeger, 1984), pp. 184-87. 

7. Richard Neustadt, Presidential Power: The 
Politics of Leadership (New Tork: John Wiley, 
1960), p. 187. 

-8. Edwards, “Presidential Party Leadership,” 
pp. 191-92. 


limited success.’ 

Although political parties are a source 
of presidential support in Congress, in 
comparison to political parties in most 
other Western democracies, American 
parties are quite weak and undisciplined. 
Even at its height, party loyalty in 
Congress barely reached levels found in 
most responsible party systems.!° In 
addition, there is evidence of party de- 
cline in recent years.!! 

Thus a president whose party controls 
Congress has an advantage, but the 


“ benefits are limited. Furthermore, the 


rise of split-ticket voting has increased 
the likelihood that the president will 
face a Congress controlled by the opposi- 
tion.!2 Presidents who seek to provide 
policy leadership in the American system 
of separated powers and weak parties 
must find other ways to link their prefer- 
ences to those of members of Congress. 


9. Sidney M. Milkis, “Presidential Party 
Purges: With Special Emphasis on the Lessons of 
1938,"in Presiderits and Their Parties: Leadership 
or Neglect? ed. Harmel. 

10. David W. Brady and Phillip Althoff, “Party 
Voting in the U.S. House of Representatives: 
Elements of a Responsible Party System,” Journal 
of Politics, 36:753-75 (Aug. 1974). 

11. Joseph Cooper and David W. Brady, 
“Institutional Context and Leadership Style: The 
House from Canon to Rayburn,” American Polit- 
ical Science Review, 75:411-25 (June 1981); Bar- 
bara Sinclair, “Coping with Uncertainty: Building 
Coalitions in the House and the Senate,” in The 
_ New Congress, ed. Thomas E. Mann and Norman 
J. Ornstein (Washington, DC: American Enter- 
prise Institute, 1981); Mellisa P. Collie and David 
W. Brady, “The Decline of Partisan Voting Coali- 
tions in the House of Representatives,” in Congress 
Reconsidered, 3d ed., ed. Lawrence C. Dodd and 
Bruce I. Oppenheimer (Washington, DC: CQ 
Press, 1985). Note, however, that party unity has 
increased during the Reagan presidency. 

12. Morris P. Fiorina, “The Presidency and 
the Contemporary Electoral System,” in The 
Presidency and the Political System, ed. Michael 
Nelson (Washington, DC: CQ Press, 1984). 
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Political ideology 


«` Political ideology is a second variable 
that influences congressional support 
for the president. Whereas the effects of 
parties result primarily from electoral 
forces, the effects of ideology derive 
largely from shared values. Because polit- 
ical ideology is a major influence on roll- 
call voting in Congress, the president 
attracts higher levels of support from 
ideologically sympathetic members of both 
parties who share his policy preferences. 

Party and ideology, of course, are 


related, and for most members of Con- 


gress, they are mutually reinforcing, but 

‘each party encompasses individuals who 
are cross-pressured by an idealogy that 
is outside their party’s mainstream. The 
weak party system allows members great 
latitude to cross party lines and vote in 
response to their own ideological prefer- 
ences. Hence, on most controversial 
issues, the president will attract support 
from some cross-pressured members of 
the opposition, but he will also lose 
some cross-pressured members of his 
party. 

The influence of ideology on roli-call 
voting in Congress is well established. 
Kingdon found that, for many members 
of Congress, ideology is an important 
voting cue that structures their decisions. 
While ideology is less useful for moder- 
ates than for ideologues, its influence “is 
nearly always present.” Similarly, 
Schneider presents evidence that “ide- 
ology plays a preponderant role in con- 
gressmen’s voting decisions.”!4 

Ideology influences roll-call voting 
for several reasons. First, the recruitment 


13. Kingdon, Congressmen’s Voting Deci- 
sions, p. 271. 

14, Jerrold E. Schneider, Ideological Coali- 
tions in Congress (Westport, CT: Greenwood 
Press, 1979), p. 30. ‘ 
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process brings to Congress individuals 
who have strongly held attitudes on 
major policy issues. Representatives’ atti- 
tudes are relatively stable over time, and 
once in office, their behavior reflects 
their personal values. Kingdon quotes a 
congressional staffer who made the point 


as follows: “Most members come here | 


with well-formed predispositions. They’re 
very opinionated and their minds are 
made up beforehand. There’s very little 
you can do to change their minds.”!5 
Second, an incumbent’s position along 
a liberal-conservative continuum may 
affect his or her reelection prospects. 
The conventional wisdom is “if you get 
too far from your district, you'll lose it.” 
Getting “too far from the district” is a 
function of overall performance indi- 
cated by the incumbent’s ideological 
voting pattern.'§ Quantitative research 
tends to support the conventional wis- 
dom. Studies of House elections found 
that incumbents with ideologically dis- 
crepant voting records relative to their 
districts were more likely to attract well- 
financed, experienced challengers and 
were more likely to be defeated.!” 
Finally, patterns of cue taking in 
Congress interact with selective percep- 
tion to cause ideological voting blocs to 
form on floor votes. To make politically 
correct decisions in the limited time 
available, members turn to each other 


15. Kingdon, Congressmen’s Voting Deci- 
sions, pp. 269-70. 

16. Richard F. Fenno, Home Style: House 
Members in Their Districts (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1978), p. 144. 

17. Jon R. Bond, Cary Covington, and Richard 
Fleisher, “Explaining Challenger Quality in Con- 
gressional Elections,” Journal of Politics, 41:510- 
29 (May 1985); John R. Johannes and John C. 
McAdams, “The Congressional Incumbency Ef- 
fect: Is It Casework, Policy Compatibility, or 
Something Else?” American Journal of Political 
Science, 25:512-42 (Aug. 1981). 
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for information. The most important 
criterion used in selecting cue givers is 
ideological agreement, and selective per- 
ception causes members to view reinforc- 
ing information as persuasive and “to 
dismiss the rest as coming from the 
wrong crowd or as not convincing. ”!8 

Presidents” policy positions tend to 
reflect their party’s ideological main- 
stream. Because ideology influences de- 
cision making in Congress, it serves as a 
source: of support for the president’s 
positions. Previous research demon- 
strates that ideological forces exert a 
significant influence on support from 
members of Congress.!9 

Although ideology often causes the 
formation of bipartisan coalitions to 
support or oppose the president, its 
effects are limited for several reasons. 
First, because the typical American voter 
is not strongly ideological, most represen- 
tatives’ electoral self-interest is best 
served by avoiding ideological extremes. 
As noted earlier, ideology is a less 
important voting cue for moderates than 
for ideologues.” Second, distributive or 
pork-barrel issues typically do not pro- 
duce ideological divisions. Presidents 
who attempt to tamper with these pro- 
grams are likely to find few friends in 
Congress, as President Reagan dis- 
covered when he vetoed the highway bill 


in 1987, Finally, ideological voting blocs 


are relatively informal coalitions of mem- 
bers with similar values, Although there 
are several ideologically based caucuses 
in Congress, these organizations are less 
institutionalized than are parties, and 
their leaders do not command the same 


18. Kingdon, Congressmen’s Voting Deci- 
sions, pp. 75-82, 270-71. 

19. Bond and Fleisher, “Limits of Presidential 
Popularity.” f 

20. Kingdon, Concpessinen’s Voting Deci- 


. sions, p. 268. 


status and respect as do party leaders. 

Party and ideology influence support 
for the president from within Congress. 
In addition, external forces such as 
public opinion may affect presidential 
support. 


Public opinion 


Partisan and ideological divisions in 
Congress are relatively fixed between 
elections. Public opinion, on the other 
hand, is highly fluid. Because members 
of Congress are elected representatives 
who are supposed to respond to popular 
preferences, the president’s popularity 
might influence congressional decisions 
to support or oppose his positions be- 
tween elections. 

Edwards suggests two reasons why 
public opinion might influence congres- 
sional decisions to support the presi- 
dent.?! First, the desire for reelection 
might lead members to adjust their 
support in response to changes in the 
president’s popularity—members of Con- 
gress support the president when it is in 
their self-interest to do so. Neustadt 
argues that the president’s “public pres- 
tige” affects congressional decisions to 
support the president because “most 
members of the Washington community 
depend upon outsiders to support them. 

.. What their public may think of them 
becomes a factor, therefore, in deciding 
how to deal with the desires ofa Presi- 
dent. His prestige enters into that deci- 
sion; their publics are part of his.”22 

Second, role theory provides a plaus- 
ible explanation of why presidential 
popularity might influence support in 
Congress. Many members of Congress 
believe that their role as a representative 


21. Edwards, Presidential Influence in Con- 
gress, p. 88. © 
22. Neustadt, Presidential Power, p. 86. 
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is to reflect constituency opinion. For 
example, Davidson found that about 
one-third of House members in his 
study agreed that “a Representative 
ought to work for what his constituents 
want even though this may not always 
agree with his personal values.”23 Repre- 
sentatives who hold this role orientation 
should increase or decrease their support 
for the president in response to his stand- 
ing with the public. 

Edwards was the first to test this 
theory with quantitative data. His analy- 
sis revealed strong correlations between 
presidential popularity and congres- 
sional support. The most important 
finding is that members of Congress are 
more responsive to the president’s popu- 
larity among partisan subgroups than to 
his overall popularity—that is, Demo- 
crats in Congress respond to the presi- 
dent’s popularity among Democratic 
voters; Republicans respond to his popu- 
larity among Republican voters. Ed- 
wards concludes that the president 
“should be concerned with his prestige 
among members of both parties, because 
all members of Congress respond to this 
prestige, particularly among their elec- 
toral supporters.”24 

Recent studies using different data 
and measures also purport to find that 
public approval is an important source 
of support for the president.> Other 


23. Roger H. Davidson, The Rale of the 
Congressman (Indianapolis: Pegasus, 1969), pp. 
118-19. i 

24, Edwards, Presidential Influence in Con- 
gress, chap. 4; the quote is in ibid., p. 199. 

25. Charles W. Ostrom and Dennis M. Simon, 
“Promise and Performance: A Dynamic Model of 
Presidential Popularity,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 79:334-58 (June 1985); Douglas 
Rivers and Nancy L. Rose, “Passing the President’s 
Program: Public Opinion and Presidential Influ- 
ence in Congress,” American Journal of Political 
Science, 29:183-96 (May 1985). 
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studies, however, raise doubts about the 
effects of public approval. Light, for 
example, found much weaker relation- 


‘ships than those reported by Edwards. 


The correlations between popularity and 
congressional action on presidential pro- 


grams are .28 for spending programs, ' 


.27 for large programs, and .19 for new 
programs,%6 sos 

Similarly, Bond and Fleisher’s study 
revealed limited and indirect effects for 
public opinion. The data and measures 
are similar to Edwards’s, but the research 
design incorporated three changes. First, 
the model includes a measure of “ideo- 
logical conflict” between the president 
and members of Congress.” Thus the 
model estimates the effects of: public 
approval on presidential support while 
controlling for the effects of an im- 
portant variable omitted from previous 
studies. Second, rather than analyzing 
the partisan influence in terms of party 
names—Democrat or Republican—Bond 
and Fleisher measure party as the more 
general concept of president’s party/ op- 
position party. Third, the model es- 
timates the effects of presidential popu- 
larity as a context that interacts with 
party. The results of this analysis reveal 


that, controlling for ideological conflict, ` 


overall popularity is related to support, 
but partisanship conditions the relation- 
ship. Popular presidents tend to receive 
more support from members of their 


26. Paul C. Light, “Passing Nonincremental 
Policy: Presidential Influence in Congress, Ken- 
nedy to Carter,” Congress and the Presidency, 
9:61-82 (Winter 1981-82). 

27. Bond and Fleisher, “Limits of Presidential 
Popularity.” Ideological conflict is the distance 
between the president and each member on a 
liberal-conservative continuum, measured as the 
absolute difference between the president’s and 
each House member's support for Conservative 
Coalition votes. 


` 
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party and less support from members of 
the opposition.”8 

Two considerations might explain 
this initially surprising result: First, pop- 
ular presidents may behave differently 
in their dealings with Congress. Believing 
that they have the support of the people, 
popular presidents may be less compro- 
mising. An unwillingness to compromise 
on partisan: presidential issues is likely 
to lead to increased partisan voting in 
Congress and hence more support from 
the president’s party and less support 
from the opposition. 

Second is the question of credit. 
Polsby observes that “much of the sharp- 
est kind of partisan conflict on Capitol 
Hill revolves . . . around the question of 
credit. Members of the party in opposi- 
tion to the President must ask themselves 
whether they can afford to support 
programs that may help perpetuate the 
administration in office.”? Because few 
voters have information about levels of 
presidential support in Congress, merh- 
bers of the -president’s party tend to 
receive credit for his policies even if they 
do not support them, and members. of 
the opposition are not likely to receive 
credit even if they do. Consequently, 
members of the opposition are likely to 
follow their basic partisan predisposi- 
tion and oppose the positions of popular 
presidents because they have little to 
gain from their support and much to 
lose if the president succeeds. 

The regression model estimates from 
this study indicate that, ceteris paribus, 
if a president’s popularity declines by 
the relatively large amount of 25.00 
percent, presidential support scores of 
members of his party decline by an 


28. Ibid., p. 75. - 

29. Nelson Polsby, Congress and the Presi- 
dency, 4th ed. (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hall, 1986), p. 207. 


average of 6.75 percent and those of the 
opposition increase by an average of 
4.00 percent. Except on very close votes, 
the effect of these changes on the prob- 
ability. of victory is likely to be mar- 
ginal. Moreover, while a 25-point change 
in popularity over the course of a four- 
year term is common, changes from 
month to month are seldom greater than 
5.00 percent. Thus the effects of public 
approval may be statistically significant, 
but the substantive effects are relatively 
small. 

In summary, the literature provides 
unambiguous evidence that party and 
ideology systematically influence presi- 
dential-congressional relations. Evidence 
of the effects of public opinion, on the 
other hand, are mixed and inconclusive. 
The confusion concerning the nature of 
the relationship between presidential 
popularity and support may be traced to 
limitations in the data and research 
designs of previous studies. _ 


Critique 


Studies of the effects of presidential 
popularity on support from members of 
Congress typically use the presidential 
support scores of Congressional Quar- 
terly (CQ). Presidential support scores 
indicate the percentage of time during a 
calendar year that each member votes in 
agreement with the president’s preference 
on roll-call votes on which the president 
expresses a public position. CQ includes 
all votes on which the president takes a 
position, with all votes weighted equally. 


30. Bond and Fleisher, “Limits of Presidential 
Popularity,” p. 75. Another study of presidential- 
congressional relations that analyzes votes rather 
than individuals finds that presidential popularity 
has only marginal effects on whether the president 
wins or loses, See Bond and Fleisher, “Presidential 
Popularity and Congressional Voting.” 
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Only votes cast in agreement with the: 


president count as support; failure to 
vote lowers the score.3! Although CQ’s 
support scores provide a generally reli- 
able and valid measure, several limita- 
tions suggest the need for refinement. 

One problem with CQ’s approach is 
that it includes too much. Because CQ 
includes all votes on which the president 
expresses a position, the measure mixes 
‘important votes and routine votes, as 
well as different types of policy issues. 
Mixing such divergent votes may pro- 
duce a-misleading picture. A better 
understanding of presidential-congres- 
sional relations requires that we refine 
our measure to test for differences across, 
different types of policy. 


Second, CQ’s measure may not be a 
y 


valid indicator of presidential support. 
Presidential support scores indicate the 
degree of agreement between the presi- 
dent and members of Congress. Many 
votes, however, involve noncontrover- 
sial issues on which nearly all members 
vote in agreement with the president’s 
position: Most of these nonconflictual 
wins probably result from two forces 
that have little to do with presidential 
support. Some ‘are the result of the 
president’s posturing to endorse what 
Congress is going to do regardless of his 
preferences; some are the result of the 
support of both the president and the 
members of Congress for a popular or 
routine issue. In either case, the causal 
relationship is not members of Congress 
supporting the president. In one case, 
the president is supporting Congress; in 
the other case, a third variable has 
influenced behavior in both institutions. 

If the proportion of nonconflictual 
wins does not vary systematically across 


31. Congressional Quarterly Almanac (Wash- 
ington, DC: Congressional Quarterly, annually 
1959-83). 


presidents, then including these votes 
does not threaten the measure’s validity. 
Unfortunately, the proportion varies 
systematically with the party of the 
president: presidential support scores of 
minority presidents are inflated more by 
these nonconflictual wins than are those 
of majority presidents.32 Part of this 
partisan bias may result because minority 
presidents have a greater incentive to 
posture, but much of the difference 
results because support scores of mem- 
bers of the opposition party are inflated 
more by nonconflictual votes than are 
the scores of the president’s partisans 
and because the number of opposition 
members is larger for minority presi- 
dents. Regardless of the cause of the 
distortion, measures of presidential sup- 
port need to exclude nonconflictual wins 
that introduce systematic error. Exclud- 
ing these votes will not solve all validity 
problems, but it is an improvement that 
can be made without threatening the 
measure’s reliability. 

A third limitation results because 
CQ’s presidential support scores ag- 
gregate individual behavior over acalen- 
dar year. This aggregation is not a 
problem if we want to analyze the effects 
of the individual characteristics—such 
as party and ideology—that vary across 
individuals but are constant for each 
individual ‘over the period of aggrega- 
tion. Available measures of presidential 
popularity do not meet this requirement, 
however. 

Researchers who use CQ’s support 
scores as the dependent variable are 
forced to use the mean yearly public 
approval of the president as the inde- 
pendent variable. This procedure is 

32, Bond and Fleisher, “Presidential Popu- 
larity in Congressional Voting,” p. 294. 

33. Edwards, Presidential Influence in Con- 
gress, chap. 4; Bond and Fleisher, “Limits of 
Presidential Popularity.” 
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problematic for two reasons. First, pub- 
lic popularity and-support in Congress 
vary over the course of a year. Because 
annual support scores and mean yearly 
approval fail to reflect this variance, 
there is.no way to match individual 
behavior with the president’s popularity 
at the time the behavior occurs. If we use 
average public approval for the same 
year as the presidential support score, 
then part of the possible cause is observed 
after some of the behavior we are trying 
to explain. If we use the measure of 
popularity of the year before, then it is 
too far removed from many of the votes 
to have an effect. 

More important, presidential popu- 


‘larity measured as a national average is 


not the appropriate measure for an 
individual-level analysis. To analyze the 
effects of public approval on individual 
members’ presidential support, we need 
to measure public opinion at the in- 
dividual level—namely, in each represen- 
tative’s electoral constituency. Polls of 
presidential popularity for states and 
congressional districts, however, are not 
available. Substituting the national 
yearly average is problematic because 
the dependent variable—individual presi- 
dential support scores—varies across 
members of Congress, while the inde- 
pendent variable—public approval—is 
constant across individuals within years 
and varies only across years. 

Although this problem may appear 
to be ‘a technical statistical issue, it 
introduces a serious limitation into 
studies using analytical methods baséd 
on correlations. A correlation indicates 
the degree to which two measures co- 
vary. A primary principle of statistics is 
that variance cannot be explained witha 
constant. Because national average pub- 
lic opinion is constant for all individuals 
in a given year, correlations with presiden- 


tial support scores do not reflect in- 
dividual relationships. Instead, they re- 
flect the extent to which variation in 
average public opinion over time is 
associated with the aspect of individual 
presidential support scores that varies 
over time—that is, the yearly average. In 
short, what appears to be an analysis of 
individuals is, in effect, a correlation of 
average popularity for the year with the 
average presidential support score for 
the year. The effective number of cases 
in such an analysis is not the number of 
individuals times the number of years, 
but only the number of years.¥ 

Partisan public opinion might provide 
a more appropriate measure because it 
reflects the president’s popularity among 
subsets of voters that are part of repre- 
sentatives’ electoral coalitions. Ed- 
wards’s finding that partisan public ap- 
proval correlates much more strongly 
with presidential support scores than 
does overall approval appears to support 
this argument.35 These correlations with 
partisan public approval, however, are 
largely spurious. 

The spurious relationship results from 
correlating Democratic, or Republican, 
public opinion with Democratic, or Re- 
publican, presidential support scores 
across presidents of different parties. If 


34, This discussion argues that correlating 
individual support scores with an independent 
variable aggregated across individual constituen- 
cies to a national average is conceptually the same 
as correlating averages with averages. It can be 
shown that the two procedures are mathematically 
equivalent. The slopes and intercepts of the regres- 
sions are identical; the correlations differ depend- 
ing upon how much variance there is around the 
mean of the true individual-level variable within 
each year. As variance around the mean decreases, 
the mean more accurately reflects the variance of 
the individual behavior, and the correlations from 
the two procedures become closer. 

35. Edwards, Presidential Influence in Con- 
gress, p. 93. 
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the president is a Democrat, then Demo- 
cratic public opinion and Democratic 
presidential support scores both tend to 
be high, and Republican opinion and 
Republican support both tend to be low. 
If the president is a Republican, then 
both Democratic opinion and support 
scores tend to be low, and both Re- 
publican opinion and support tend to be 
high. Because partisan public opinion is 
a national average that is constant across 
individuals within years, the correlation 
reflects the relationship between mean 
partisan opinion and mean partisan 
support scores, as noted previously. In 
this case, however, the research design 
has ensured that high averages will 
occur together and that low averages 
will occur together—that is, the vari- 
ables are spuriously correlated because 
the party of the president determines 
when each is high and low.3¢ 

If the party variables are measured as 
president’s party and opposition party 
rather than Democrat and Republican 
to avoid spurious correlations, then over- 
all public opinion performs about as 
well as partisan opinion. Because same- 
party and opposition-party public opin- 
ion are strongly related to overall public 
opinion (r = .86 and .94, respectively) as 
well as to each other (r = .81), we should 
not be surprised to find that overall 
public opinion performs about as well as 
partisan opinion when the variables are 
not spuriously correlated.37 Thus the 


36. Edwards also reports a partial correlation 
between partisan opinion and partisan support 
controlling for the party of the president. The 
partial correlation solves the spuriousness prob- 
lem, but the interpretation of a partial is not the 
same as the interpretation of a bivariate correlation. 

37. Bond and Fleisher, “Presidential Popular- 
ity and Congressional Voting,” pp. 296-97. Ed- 
wards reports a correlation of -.48 between Demo- 
cratic and Republican approval of the president. 
Edwards, Presidential Influence in Congress, p. 
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evidence that partisan opinion has a 
greater effect on congressional support 
for the president is suspect. 

This critique of previous research on 
presidential-congressional relations has 
illuminated several difficult problems. 
Although we cannot solve all of these 
problems, the following is a description 
of our research design that attempts to 
deal with some of them. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


The analysis is based on’ a random 
sample of House members drawn from 
the population of all members who 
served from 1959 to 1983, with 100 
members selected for each six-month 
period, yielding 200 per year. Party 
leaders were added, bringing the total 
sample size to 5043. 


Dependent variable: 
Presidential support 


The dependent variable is each mem- 
ber’s support for the president. The 
measure of support is a presidential 
support score similar to CQ’s but recon- 
structed to overcome some of the prob- 
lems discussed earlier. l 

First, our presidential support score 
aggregates individual behavior for a six- 
month period, which permits a closer 
matching of the timing of public opinion 
polls and the behavior of representatives 
on presidential-issue roll calls. We would 
have preferred monthly or quarterly 
aggregation periods, but we discovered 


93. This correlation is misleading, however, be- 
cause it results from change in the partisan 
evaluations of the president as the presidential 
party changes over time. Holding president's party 
constant, partisan opinion varies together, al- 
though the opposition party identifiers’ approval 
rate is lower. 
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that there were often too few votes 
occurring during these shorter periods 
to provide a meaningful measure. Ag- 
gregating for a six-month period is a 
reasonable compromise that improves 
on CQ’s annual aggregation. 

Second, we exclude noncontroversial 
wins, defined as roll calls on which more 
than 80 percent vote in agreement with 
the president’s position. In addition, we 
calculate support as the number of votes 
cast in agreement with the president 
divided by the total number of votes 
cast, so failure to vote does not affect the 
score. Individuals in each sample who 
missed a large number of roll calls were 
replaced by other members of the same 
party and state or region. 

Third, we construct separate presiden- 
tial support scores for economic and 
foreign/ defense votes. CQ’s measure, 
based on all votes on which the president 
takes a position, mixes support across a 
diverse range of policy issues. Our ap- 
proach permits a more focused analysis 
of two important policy areas. We chose 
economic and foreign policy for prac- 
tical and theoretical reasons. From a 
practical standpoint, these are the only 
policy areas for which there are likely to 
be enough roll-call votes to calculate a 
meaningful support score.38 The choice 
may also be justified theoretically. Cro- 
nin observes that modern presidents 
tend to concentrate on foreign and na- 
tional security policy and that the “sec- 
ond-largest portion of the president’s 
policy time is spent on aggregate .. . 

38. We did not calculate support scores if 
fewer than five votes of the policy type occurred 
during the six-month period. Periods for which 
support scores could not be computed were 
dropped from the analysis of that policy type. 
Because there were more periods with fewer than 
five economic scores, the analysis of economic 


support scores is based on a smaller number of 
cases than is the analysis for foreign policy support. 


economic policy.”39 

Votes used in our economic support 
score deal with such issues as stimulus 
tax cuts, general attempts to limit federal 
spending, wage and price controls, un- 
employment compensation, job crea- 
tion, minimum wage, and raising the 
public debt limit. Not included are votes 
dealing with welfare, agricultural price 
supports, and transfer payments to 
states. These latter policies may affect 
the performance of the economy, but 
they are not purely economic. Votes 
used in the foreign / defense support score 
include such issues as foreign aid, arms 
sales, weapons systems, war-related mea- 
sures, and the International Monetary 
Fund. Embargoes, veteran’s benefits, 
and the sale of agricultural products 
abroad are examples of the types of 
votes excluded because such votes mix 
domestic politics with the foreign or mili- 


Independent variables: Popularity, 
party, and ideology 


The independent variable of primary 
concern in this study is the president’s 
popularity with the public. Presidential 
popularity is measured as the percentage 
of the public that “approve . . . of the 
way is handling his job as pres- 
ident.”4° The Gallup Poll has asked this 
question between 10 and 26 times in 
each of the years in our study, providing 
almost monthly indicators of presi- 
dential popularity. Our measure is the 
average popularity during each six- 
month period. In calculating average 
popularity, we used polls taken in the 





- 39. Thomas E. Cronin, The State of the 
Presidency, 2d ed. (Boston: Little, Brown, 1980), 
pp. 145-50. 

40. George Gallup, The Gallup Opinion Index 
(Princeton, NJ: Gallup Poll, annually 1959-83). 
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months during or before the occurrence 
of most presidential roll calls in the 
period in order to match the timing of 
the dependent and independent variables 
appropriately. 

Following previous work, we analyze 
the effects of overall approval and parti- 
san approval on presidential support.4! 
As noted earlier, however, using these 
measures is problematic because they 
are both national averages that do not 
measure presidential popularity at the 
relevant level—across individual con- 
gressional districts. Because opinion 
polls at the district level are not available 
over time, we cannot solve this problem, 
but we attempt to alleviate part of the 
problem by using presidential popularity 
broken down by region: East, Midwest, 
South, and West.*? Regional public opin- 
ion, of course, is not district opinion, 
but it is closer than national averages, 
thereby reducing measurement error. 
Analyzing all three indicators at least 
will permit us to see if the relationships 
become stronger as we refine our mea- 
sures to approach the relevart public 
opinion. 


41. Edwards, Presidential Influence in Con- 
gress; Bond and Fleisher, “Presidential Popularity 
and Congressional Voting.” 

42. Gallup reports regional breakdowns sev- 
eral times each year. The states included in each 
category are as follows. The East comprises Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Maine, Marylard, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and West 
Virginia; the Midwest: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin; the South: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia; and the West: Alaska, Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Icaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming. 


We also analyze the effects of party 
and ideology. Member’s party is mea- 
sured relative to the president’s as same 
party or opposition party. Similarly, 
members’ ideology is measured relative 
to the presidents’s as ideological conflict. 
Ideological conflict is the absolute differ- 
ence between the president’s and each 
member’s support for the Conservative 
Coalition.43 


Methods 


We use multiple regression to estimate 
the effects of presidential popularity, 
party, and ideological conflict on presi- 
dential support. The basic model is the 
one used by Bond and Fleisher. This 
model permits one to test for different 
relationships within party. Based on 
evidence from this research, we expect 
presidential popularity to have different 
effects across parties, but the effects of 
ideological conflict should be essentially 
the same in both parties. 


43. Bond and Fleisher, “Limits of Presidential 
Popularity,” p. 72. Conservative Coalition scores 
for members of Congress are from Congressional 
Quarterly Almanac (1959-83). The positions of the 
Conservative Coalition of Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats are what we typically associate 
with a conservative stand in American politics. 
Although CQ does not report a Conservative 
Coalition support score for the president, we 
calculated one based on his publicly expressed 
positions on Conservative Coalition votes. We 
recognize that this measure introduces an element 
of circularity into the analysis. Because some 
presidential support score votes are also Conserva- 
tive Coalition votes, some of the same votes are 
used to construct measures on both sides of the 
equation, which inflates the correlation between 
ideology and support. Because ideology is relatively 
stable for members of Congress, however, other 
measures purged of presidential votes would be 
highly correlated and would hot produce substan- 
tially different results. 

44. Bond and Fleisher, “Limits of Presidential 
Popularity.” 
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In his discussion of “presidential 
prestige” as a source of presidential 
power, Neustadt emphasized that it “is a 
factor operating mostly in the back- 
ground as a conditioner, not the de- 
terminant, of what Washingtonians will 
do about a President’s request.™5 Using 
Neustadt’s theory as a guide, the specifica- 
tion of this model does not assume that 
public opinion exerts direct effects on 
presidential support. Instead, it tests the 
effects of public opinion as a context 
that interacts with party. 


RESULTS 


Table | reports estimates of the effects 
of national overall popularity on eco- 
nomic and foreign policy support scores 
controlling for party and ideological 
conflict. In general, the model performs 
well, explaining 60 percent of the vari- 
ance in economic policy support and 46 
percent of the variance in foreign policy 
support. 

Ideological conflict exerts the ex- 
pected negative effect on support. The 
relationships are similar for both parties 
and in both policy areas, although the 
effects of ideological conflict are slightly 
stronger on foreign policy issues. This 
result is consistent with other studies 
that have found strong ideological influ- 
ences on foreign and defense policy roll 
calls.46 


45. Neustadt, Presidential Power, p. 87. 

46. Robert A. Bernstein and William W. 
Anthony, “The ABM Issue in the Senate, 1968- 
1970: The Importance of Ideology,” American 
Political Science Review, 68:1198-1206 (Sept. 
1974); James McCormick and Michael Black, 
“Ideology and Senate Voting on the Panama 
Canal Treaties,” Legislative Studies Quarterly, 
8:45-63 (Feb. 1983); James M. McCormick, “Con- 
gressional Voting on the Nuclear Freeze Resolu- 
tions,” American Politics Quarterly, 13:122-36 
(Jan. 1985); Richard Fleisher, “Economic Benefit, 


The effects of overall popularity vary 
across parties and policy areas. In gen- 
eral, presidential popularity has a stronger 
effect on members of the president’s 
party and on foreign policy votes. Al- 
though we fail to find the negative 
relationship for opposition-party mem- 
bers as in our earlier study, the weaker 
relationship for opposition-party mem- 
bers is generally consistent with the 
argument that the president’s popularity 
has less effect on the opposition than on 
members of his own party. Moreover, 
the substantive effects of popularity on 
support are marginal in both policy 
areas. A 10.0 percent increase in public 
approval is associated with a 2.2 percent 
increase in economic support from mem- 
bers of the president’s party and no 
significant increase from members of 
the opposition.‘’ On foreign policy votes, 
a 10.0 percent increase in popularity is 
associated with a 3.8 percent increase in 
support from the president’s partisans 
and a 1.6 percent increase from the 
opposition. 

Thus partisan and ideological forces 
in Congress are the primary determi- 
nants of congressional support for the 
president’s preferences on economic and 
foreign policy. Although his standing in 
national opinion polls is related to sup- 
port in both policy areas, the effects are 
marginal. National opinion may have 


Ideology, and Senate Voting on the B-1 Bomber,” 
American Politics Quarterly, 13:200-211 (Apr. 
1985). 

47. Significance tests are appropriate in this 
analysis because the data constitute a random 
sample. Given the large sample size, however, 
significance tests are mainly useful as a basis to 
reject weak coefficients. Coefficients that fail to 
attain statistical significance can be confidently 
rejected, but we must be cautious before accepting 
astatistically significant coefficient as substantively 
important. 
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TABLE 1 
EFFECTS OF NATIONAL POPULARITY, IDEOLOGY, AND PARTY ON 
ECONOMIC AND FOREIGN POLICY PRESIDENTIAL SUPPORT SCORES 


Presidential Support Score 


b B b B 


National popularity 
Opposition party 


Same party 


Ideological conflict 
Opposition party 


Same party 


Intercepts 
Opposition party 
Same party 


R? = 
Ne 


Economic policy Foreign policy 

07 .06 16 13 
{.19) {.00) 

22 19 38 32 
(.00) (.00) 

—.49 —.47 ~65 —.862 
(.00) ` (00) 

-50 —.31 -80 -—.49 
(.00) (.00) 

52.67 — 68.57 — 

75.24 — 69.39 ~ 

.60 46 

2,437 3,593 


NOTE: The entries are unstandardized regression coefficients (b) and standardized regression 
coefficients (B). Significance level is in parentheses. 


marginal effects because it does not 
measure the president’s popularity among 
the relevant publics for members of 
Congress. Edwards argues that partisan 
public opinion is amore relevant measure. 

Table 2 reports estimates of the same 
basic model using partisan approval. 
Using partisan approval does not im- 
prove the explanatory power of the 
models. The multiple correlations are 
the same as or slightly lower than those 
in the model with overall popularity: R? 
= 60 for economic policy and .44 for 
foreign policy support. Furthermore, 
the pattern of relationships for partisan 


48. Edwards, Presidential Influence in Con- 
gress, chap. 4. 


public opinion is essentially the same as 
in the previous model. The relationship 
is slightly stronger for members of the 
president’s party, but the substantive 
effects are marginal. In fact, the effects 
of partisan popularity are slightly weaker 
than the effects of overall opinion. Thus, 
unlike Edwards, we find that members 
of Congress are not more responsive to 
partisan opinion measured at the na- 
tional level. Perhaps popularity mea- 
sured at a level closer to members’ 
electoral constituencies—the level of the 
region—might relate more strongly. 
Table 3 reports estimates of the 
model using regional public opinion. 
Again, the results are essentially the 
same as with overall and partisan popu- 
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TABLE 2 
EFFECTS OF PARTISAN POPULARITY, IDEOLOGY, AND PARTY ON 
ECONOMIC AND FOREIGN POLICY PRESIDENTIAL SUPPORT SCORES 


Partisan popularity 
Opposition party 


Same party 


Ideological conflict 
Opposition party 


Same party 


Intercepts 
Opposition party 
Same party 


R? = 
N= 


Presidential Support Score 


Economic policy Foreign policy 
b B b B 
03 .02 15 09 
{.59) {.00) 
19 20 23 .25 
(.00) (,00) 
-48 —.47 -64 —.61 
(.00) (.00) 
~49 -.31 —.78 —.47 
(.00) (.00) 
54.97 _ 71.43 — 
73.63 — 72.23 — 
-60 44 
2,437 3,416 


NOTE: The entries are unstandardized regression coefficlents (b) and standardized regression 
coefficients (B). Significance level is in parentheses. 


larity. The multiple correlations are not 
significantly improved and the pattern 
of relationships is unchanged, except 
that the effects of regional popularity on 
economic support are similar for both 
parties. 

Our analysis reveals that the effects of 
presidential popularity are essentially 
the same regardless of whether we use 
national, partisan, or regional public 
opinion. The reason we find similar 
relationships is that, while the measures 
of popularity are different conceptually, 
they do not differ much empirically. The 
correlations of overall approval with 
partisan approval are .89 for opposition- 
party members and .82 for members of 


the president’s party; the correlation 
with regional approval is .91. 


CONCLUSION 


This study has sought to clarify the 
relationship between presidential popu- 
larity and support in Congress. The 
analysis reveals that variables within 
Congress—party and ideology—have the 
strongest effect on presidential support. 
Although public opinion exerts statisti- 
cally significant effects, the substantive 
effects are marginal. Public opinion has 
slightly stronger effects on foreign policy 
issues than on economic issues, and the 
effects are generally stronger on mem- 
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TABLE 3 
EFFECTS OF REGIONAL POPULARITY, IDEOLOGY, AND PARTY ON 
ECONOMIC AND FOREIGN POLICY PRESIDENTIAL SUPPORT SCORES 


Presidential Support Score 


Economic policy Foreign pollcy 
b B b B 
Regional popularity 
Opposition party 14 11 .09 .07 
(.01) (.04) 
Same party 17 14 34 28 
(.00) (.00) 
Ideological conflict 
Opposition party -50 —.48 -69 ~.66 
{.00) {.00} 
Same party -50 —.31 —.82 -.60 
(.00) (00) 
Intercepts 
Opposition party 49.40 — 73.27 — 
Same party 77.87 — 71.70 ~ 
R? = 60 60 
N = 2,238 3,302 


NOTE: The entries are unstandardized regression coefficients (b) and standardized regression 
coefficients (B). Significance level Is in parentheses. 


bers of the president’s party than on 
members of the opposition. The mar- 
ginal effects do not become stronger as 
we refine the measure of popularity to 
approach the relevant public for mem- 
bers of Congress. To the contrary, the 
relationships are slightly weaker with 
partisan and regional popularity. 

The finding that popularity has only 
marginal effects on presidential support 
suggests that we need to clarify what the 
theory actually leads us to expect. Ed- 
wards’s argument and method of analysis 
suggest that public opinion should exert 
strong, direct effects on the behavior of 
members of Congress.*? Studies of con- 

49. Ibid. 


gressional behavior, on the other hand, 
suggest that external forces such as 
presidential activity will have marginal 
effects at best.°° Neustadt’s theory empha- 
sizes that “public prestige” operates in- 
directly “as a conditioner, not the de- 
terminant,” of congressional behavior.*! 
Thus our findings of marginal effects are 
what one would expect from studies of 


50. Kingdon, Congressmen’s Voting Deci- 
sions, chap. 6; Donald R. Matthews and James A. 
Stimson, Yeas and Nays: Normal Decision-Making 
in the U.S. House of Representatives (New York: 
John Wiley, 1975), chap. 5; Aage R. Clausen, How 
Congressmen Decide: A Policy Focus (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1973), chap. 8. 

51. Neustadt, Presidential Power. 
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congressional behavior and Neustadt’s 
theory. 

Finding marginal effects is not to 
deny that for some individuals on some 
votes the president’s popularity with the 
public is a crucial—perhaps even de- 
ciding—-consideration. In general, how- 
ever, for most members on most votes, 
variation in presidential popularity is 
not likely to alter fundamentally the 
behavior of individuals already in Con- 


gress. Instead, public opinion affects 
congressional support for the president 
indirectly, through the electoral process, 
which alters the distribution of partisan 
and ideological forces within Congress 
through membership changes. Thus gov- 
ernmental institutions in the American 
system may respond to popular prefer- 
ences over the long run, but adjustments 
between elections are unlikely. 
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Congress in the Media 
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ABSTRACT: The nature and determinants of presidential and congres- 
sional media coverage are described in this article, and the untested 
assumptions concerning political consequences of coverage are discussed. 
The argument that media coverage inherently enhances power, so that the 
president’s influence is unconditionally increased at the expense of 
Congress’s, is challenged through logic and example. The need to investigate 
the dynamics of media impact beyond public opinion, the nature of 
institutional coverage in various political settings, and the promise of 
congressional hearings for counterbalancing presidential coverage are 
discussed. 
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HE conventional wisdom about 

press coverage ofthe nationalinstitu- 
tions is that when national politicians 
continually compete for news coverage, 
the president always wins. This media 
imbalance is then assumed to result in 
constitutionally equal branches being 
politically unequal. What we know 
about media coverage of the executive 
and legislative branch, however, is usu- 
ally based on descriptive generalizations, 
war stories, and speculation. As aresult, 
our understanding of the causes, nature, 
and consequences of national institu- 
tional coverage is quite limited. In fact, 
even the truisms are vulnerable and 
conditional when examined closely. 

Research generally focuses on various 
media during specific time periods, look- 
ing at Congress and the president sep- 
arately. The relationship between re- 
porters and public officials and the type 
of coverage it produces are, therefore, 
like snapshots of specific instances rather 
than a continuous and comprehensive 
movie of the dynamics of media-institu- 
tional relationships and outputs. Apart 
from some public opinion data, the 
consequences of this coverage are left to 
speculation and seem to solidify into 
undocumented assumptions. 

In this article, I will address the 
literature’s acceptance of but lack of 
proof for the law of videopolitics that 
states that “television alters the popularly 
perceived importance of institutions 
and individuals in direct proportion to 
the amount of coverage provided—the 
greater the coverage, the more important 
the institution and its members appear 
to be.”! This perceived importance is 


1. Michael J. Robinson, “A Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Medium in a Nineteenth-Century Legislature: 
The Effects of Television on the American Con- 
gress,” in Congress in Change: Evolution and 
Reform, ed. Norman Ornstein (New York: Praeger, 
1975), 


further interpreted as altering actual 


. power in interinstitutional relationships. 


Although this balance-of-power issue is 
central to the discussion of media effects 
on public policy, it is not supported by 
large amounts of empirical data. 

In this article, I will discuss the nature 
and determinants of presidential and 
congressional media coverage, usually 
treated separately in studies of this sub- 
ject. Then the asserted consequences of 
this coverage for political power will be 
discussed and critiqued. Examples from 
the Watergate period will be used to 
challenge some of these assumptions 
and demonstrate important issues to 
consider for future research. Assuming 
that the president’s political power is 
enhanced by his media coverage and , 
that Congress’s power is weakened, I 
will argue, is overly simplistic and instead 
depends upon the context in which the 
relationship is examined. 


PRESIDENTIAL COVERAGE 


Presidential press studies have gener- 
ally focused on one of two topics: the 
length, tone, and subject matter of stories 
about the president; or the nature of the 
relationship between the president and 
the press. Press coverage is examined 
with content analysis, and press relations 
with elite interviews and historical par- 
ticipant observation, which are often 
anecdotal. 

According to content analyses, cover- 
age of the president is extensive, per- 
sonal, and of variable tone.? Although 


2. Discussion of the extensiveness and tone 
of presidential coverage is provided in Martha 
Joynt Kumar and Michael Baruch Grossman, 
Portraying the President: The White House and 
the News Media (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1981); Fred Smoller, “The Six 
O'Clock Presidency: Patterns of Network News 
Coverage of the Press,” Presidential Studies 
Quarterly, 16(1):31-49 (Winter 1986); Doris Graber, 
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more prominent on television than in 
newspapers, stories from the White 
House beat are used almost automati- 
. cally because the president is looked at 
` as the great explainer and a personified 
‚demonstration of today in government, 
` This executive branch coverage focuses 
on the president as an individual— 
family man, leader, man of the people— 
while deemphasizing bureaucratic policy 
implementation. The tone of presidential 
coverage is more favorable than unfavor- 
able, especially when visual elements of 
the television news are examined. This is 
largely due to the limited access to the 
president, which provides the administra- 
tion with the opportunity to control the 
settings for photo opportunities. The 
_ Verbal interpretations of these pictures 
čare more critical because they discuss 
‘the presidential motivations for the pic- 
tures. Diachronic analysis indicates, how- 
ever, that this coverage has become 
more critical and interpretive over the 
last 20 years. 


The relationship between the presi- 


dent and the press that creates this 
coverage embraces both adversarial and 
cooperative elements. Reporters want 
access to the president so that they can 
report the news, and the president wants 
to be in the news. These mutual needs 
lead to a certain degree of cooperation 
between the two sides. While the need 
for presidential coverage is agreed upon 
by both the presidential staff and the 
White House reporters, what that cover- 
age should look like is not. 
The president wants his message to be 
' transmitted without alteration or inter- 
pretation so that he can control its 
clarity and persuasiveness. The re- 
porters, in contrast, seek the inside 


Mass Media and American Politics (Washington, 


DC: CQ Press, 1980). 


story, which may include unflattering 
political motivations behind official state- 
ments and photo opportunities. The 
agendas differ inasmuch ‘as the adminis- 
tration tries to minimize discussion of 
bad news and political blunders whereas 
the press tries to promote it. 

These paradoxical ingredients—the 
need for interaction and the conflicting 
goals—have spawned an extensive com- 
munication network around the White 
House beat that includes a plethora of 
reporters and press assistants, each trying 
to maximize his or her goals. Various 
tactics and strategies used in this public 
relations war have been described by 
participants and observers as a combina- 
tion of threatening, promising, attack- 
ing, and accommodating. 

Coverage of the president also varies 
over the course of his term of office. The 
beginning of a presidential term is re- 
ferred to as the alliance, or honeymoon, 
stage. During this time, cooperative 
feelings between the president and the 
press are greatest and the tone of the 
coverage is most favorable. The second 
stage involves controversial decision mak- 
ing and resultant press criticisms. These 
may lead to a third stage: campaign- 
period retrenchment on both sides. The 
assumption is that the tone of presiden- 
tial coverage reflects his accessibility. In 
other words, when the president is most 
responsive to the press’s needs for his 
time and attention, then his coverage is 
favorable. When his personal attention 
to reporters wanes and is delegated to 
others, the coverage increases in criticism.‘ 

3. Research on the interaction between the 
president and reporters is provided in Kumar and 
Grossman, Portraying the President; Graber, Mass 
Media and American Politics. 

4, Martha Joynt Kumar and Michael Baruch 
Grossman, “The White House and the News 
Media: The Phases in Their Relationship,” Po- 
litical Science Quarterly, 94:37-53 (Spring 1979). 
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CONGRESSIONAL COVERAGE 

‘In studies of congressional media 
coverage, a major distinction is made 
between the local press whose coverage 
is produced for the representative’s dis- 
trict or a senator’s state, and the national 
press, which includes the prestige pa- 
pers—such as the New York Times and 
the Washington Post—and the television 
network news. Both the coverage re- 
ceived and the interpersonal relation- 
ships between the legislator—or press 
secretary—and the reporter differ dra- 
matically in tone and extensiveness when 
these two levels are compared. 

The relationship between legislators 
and their hometown press is viewed as 
symbiotic and nurturing. No doubt this 
is due, in part, to their shared definition 
of newsworthiness: both the local re- 
porter, with limited political contacts, 
and the senator or representative, who 
needs visibility to obtain votes back 
home, agree that the lawmaker is worthy 
of attention. Not only does reliance ona 
legislator’s self-promotional material sim- 
plify the local reporter’s job and save 
limited editorial resources; it is also 
parochially newsworthy. After all, legis- 
lators serve as the official government 
spokesperson for their state or district 
just as the president does for the nation.’ 

Press secretaries acknowledge that 
local coverage is more important, more 
sought after, and more dependable than 
national coverage. Newsletters, press 
releases, and radio and television actual- 
ities are produced in affordable congres- 
sional studios, with technically sophisti- 
cated office equipment, by specially 
trained staff members. When this pre- 
packaged news is sent to the local media, 

5. Michael Robinson, “The Three Faces of 
Congressional Media,” in The New Congress, ed. 


Thomas Mann and Norman Ornstein (Washing- 
ton, DC: American Enterprise Institute, 1981). 


it is frequently used without alteration. 
The result is extensive and favorable 
coverage that is parlayed into unequaled 
district visibility that ultimately under- 
mines challengers’ competitiveness.6 
Coverage at the national level is rare, 
for individual members of Congress and 
generally negative with respect to the 
institution. Only a handful of senators 
and representatives are given national 
news coverage. These members are typi- 
cally senior, leaders, policy spokespersons 
with specialized expertise, or members 
running for higher office. Individual 
effort in attracting press attention, once 
decried by congressional leaders as mak- 
ing a member a “show horse,” may assist 
legislators in their policymaking; how- 
ever, it is less important than internal 
sources of influence. In other words, 
who one is is more important than how 
one looks or sounds. The combination : 
of being powerful within Congress and 
meeting the press’s organizational needs 
is the best for obtaining national 
coverage. i 


6. Research examining local news coverage 
and the impact that legislators have on this 
coverage include Timothy Cook, “Marketing the 
Members: The Ascent of the Congressional Press 
Secretary” (Paper delivered at the Meeting of the 
Midwestern Political Science Association, Chi- 
cago, IL, 1985); Stephen Frantzich, “Communica- 
tion and Congress” in The Communication Revolu- 
tion in Politics, ed. Gerald Benjamin (Montpelier, 
VT: Capitol City Press, 1982); Katherine Winston 
Evans, “A Capitol Hill Pro Reveals His Secrets,” 
Washington Journalism Review, 3:28-33 (June. 
1981). The success of this coverage for reelection is 
discussed in Peter Clarke and Susan Evans, Cover- 
ing Campaigns: Journalism in Congressional Elec- 
tions (Stanford, CA: Stanford. University Press, 
1983). os. 

7. James Payne, “Show Horses and Work 
Horses in the U.S. House of Representatives,” 
Polity, 12(3):428-56 (Spring 1980); for opposing ` 
views, see Stephen Hess, The Ultimate Insiders: 
U.S. Senators in the National Media (Washington, 
DC: Brookings Institution, 1986); Timothy Cook, 
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While national coverage of Congress 
as an institution is generally neutral in 
tone, it is more often critical than favor- 
able. Coverage focuses on conflict within 
the institution and with the president 
and on the slowness of the legislative 
process. The tone is said to be caused by 
Congress’s being complex, dull, or simply 
too impersonal. It is argued that this 
decentralized institution is difficult to 
cover because it is hard to determine 
who or what is important.® 

Although it is often held that Congress 
is covered less because it is harder to 
understand, this argument seems in- 
complete. Anyone who has tried to 
explain executive branch structure and 
operation to college freshmen knows 
that the legislature does not have an 
exclusive claim to organizational com- 
plexity. One could argue that Congress 
-is easier to cover than the executive due 
to its openness and multiple sources of 
information. In fact, Congress is the most 
common source of information for Wash- 
ington reporters even though it is not the 
most common subject.? 

The press handles executive branch 


“House Members as Rational Newsmakers: Effects 
of Televising Congress,” Legislative Studies Quar- 
terly, 11(2):203-26 (May 1986). 

8. Discussions of the negative coverage of 
Congress and its possible causes include Michael 
Robinson and Kevin Appeal, “Network News Cov- 
erage of Congress,” Political Science Quarterly, 
94(3):407-18 (Fall 1979); Robinson, “Three Faces 
of Congressional Media”, Lynda Lee Kaid and 
Joe Foote, “How Network Television Coverage of 
the President and Congress Compare,” Journalism 
Quarterly, 62(1):59-65 (Spring 1985); Larry Warren, 
“The Other Side of the Camera: A TV Reporter's 
Stint as a Congressional Aide,” PS, 19(1):43-48 
(Winter 1986); Susan Miller, “News Coverage of 
Congress: The Search for the Ultimate Spokes- 
man,” Journalism Quarterly, 55(3):667-63 (Autumn 
1977). 

9. Stephen Hess, The Washington Reporters 
(Washington, DC: Brookings Institution, 1981), 
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complexity by assuming that the presi- 
dent controls the executive branch, there- 
by justifying their singular coverage of 
him. This flawed notion of executive 
centralization helps the president obtain 
coverage even for events labeled by 
Herbert Schmertz as “non-news news 
events,” such as going on vacation or to 
church.!° Jt can also cause problems for 
him because scandals in the executive 
branch imply presidential responsibility 
and knowledge. 


CONSEQUENCES OF COVERAGE 


Studying how reporters and officials 
interact and what coverage results can 
be valuable because these elements have 
political consequences. While it is dif- 
ficult to assess these effects, many assume 
that the media have increased the power 
of the president because of his prevalence 
in the news. Television’s aileged contribu- 
tion to the president’s image as the 
ultimate policymaker is said inevitably 
to have caused Congress to fall behind 
in political influence. Senators and repre- 
sentatives themselves tend to subscribe 
wholeheartedly to this argument. The 
following statements are typical: 


Compared with the presidency, Congress as 
a whole has suffered a decline in image and 
power. This springs partially from stories 
that picture it routinely as lobby-ridden, 
incompetent, and slow and partly from the 
fact that the White House has provided more 
exciting copy.!! ` 


Television has done as much to expand the 
powers of the President as would a constitu- 
tional amendment formally abolishing the co- 


10. Herbert Schmertz, “The Media and the 
Presidency,” Presidential Studies Quarterly, 
16(1):11-21 (Winter 1986). 

11. Graber, Mass Media and American 
Politics. 
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equality of the three branches of government.!2 


Television not only enhances the President’s 
role as chief policymaker but also sustains 
him whenever he announces these decisions 
in prime time appearances. !3 


Perhaps the media coverage resulting 
in presidential strength is more a matter 
of perception than of reality. After all, a 
law of videopolitics states that “television 
alters the popularly perceived im- 
portance of institutions and individuals 
in direct proportion to the amount of 
coverage provided.”!4 People may as- 
sume that exposure leads to power, 
ignoring the nature of the coverage and 
the real results of that coverage. The 
increased criticisms and interpretations 
undermine advantage from coverage, 
which may explain the infrequent reelec- 
tion of media-age presidents. Increased 
attention to a political issue or conflict 
can lead to increased opposition and the 
mobilization of the opposing forces. In 
many ways, public scrutiny may help 
presidential opponents by pressuring 
the president to act, resulting in pre- 
mature decision making, a reduction of 
viable options, or inevitable blunders. !5 
Whether extensive coverage even fa- 
cilitates presidential support among the 
public is debatable. After all, the rhetoric 


12. Senator William Fulbright, as quoted in 
Congress and the News Media, ed. Robert Blanch- 
ard (New York: Hastings House, 1974), p. 105. 

13. Robertson, “Twentieth-Century Medium,” 
p. 256. 

14. Ibid., p. 252. 

15. Austin Ranney, Channels of Power: The 
Impact of Television on American Politics (New 
York: Basic Books, 1983). For the negative impacts 
of critical coverage, see C. Don Livingston, “The 
Televised Presidency,” Presidential Studies Quar- 
terly, 16(1):22-30 (Winter 1986); Elmer Cornwell, 
“The President and the Press: Phases in the 
Relationship,” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 427:53- 
64 (Sept. 1976). 


of Ronald Reagan as the “great com- 
municator” coincided with a less-than- 
average job-performance rating from 
the public.'6 

The notion that more coverage leads 
to more power, or the perception of 
more power, also ignores the type of 
coverage that results from an adversarial 
press. Because reporters view their role 
in the political process as being outside 
critics or watchdogs, the tone and subject 
matter selected for news stories is critical 
rather than catering to the preferences 
of the newsmakers. As reporters, es- 
pecially those in television, grow more 
interpretive over time—no longer simply 
describing presidential actions but also 
second-guessing them by predicting mo- 
tivations and consequences—the notion 
that coverage is inherently helpful is 
further weakened. While this weakening 
may be due to reporters’ working defini- 
tion of what is newsworthy rather thana 
political bias, the unfavorable picture of 
the president can result in a cynical 
public or an invigorated opposition.!” 

Concern over interbranch power is 
only part of the question of media 
effects. Whether television has changed 
institutional influence between and with- 
in the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, or within the executive branch, 
is also of concern. Beyond the use of 
publicity in the pursuit of reelection, 
does legislators’ media coverage increase 
their legislative influence? Do differences 
in coverage between the House and Sen- 
ate affect the relative clout of these two 
bodies? What is the result of the differen- 


16. Elliott King and Michael Schudson, “The 
Myth of the Great Communicator,” Columbian 
Journalism Review, Nov.-Dec. 1987, pp. 37-39. 

17. Arthur Miller, Edie Goldenberg, and Lutz 
Erbring, “Type-Set Politics: Impact of News- 
papers on Public Confidence,” American Political 
Science Review, 73(1):67-84 (Mar. 1979). 
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tial coverage of executive agencies? 

The aforementioned adage—‘more 
coverage equals more power”—supports 
the notion that individual members with 
more national coverage would have a 
larger impact on lawmaking. Some argue 
that any member who puts a priority on 
gaining media attention can do so by 
following a “media maximizing for- 
mula.” Today’s Congress, they remind 
us, is an “open system,” where a new 
source of power comes from without.!8 
Influence based on seniority, leadership, 
and expertise can presumably be counter- 
balanced by being considerate of press 
deadlines, turning a phrase, being photo- 
genic, and addressing the hot issues of 
the day. 

Studies of members of Congress in 
the news have severely weakened this 
argument, however, by demonstrating 
that people already in power within the 
chambers are the ones receiving the bulk 
of media attention outside of them. In 
separate studies of the House and the 
Senate, the seniors, leaders, and policy 
experts were found to be the ones in the 
national press.'9 Yet none of this clearly 
addresses the question of whether na- 
tional coverage influences decision mak- 
ing. For example, being on television to 
say that a bill was sent to the president 
hardly influences the internal decision- 
making process in Congress, as action 
on Capitol Hill has already been com- 
pleted. Empirical studies examining the 
linkages between media coverage and leg- 
islative results have not been forthcoming. 

The debate over whether television 
coverage has altered the influence of the 


18. Norman Ornstein, “The Open Congress 
Meets the President,” in Both Ends of the Avenue, 
ed. Anthony King (Washington, DC: American 
Enterprise Institute, 1983), pp. 185-211. 

19, Hess, Ultimate Insiders, Cook, “House 
Members as Rational Newsmakers.” 


House vis-a-vis the Senate is equally 
speculative. Anyone who feared that the 
1979 decision to allow cameras on the 
floor of the House—before the Senate 
followed suit—would reverse the status 
of the chambers was reassured by the 
lack of fallout. While televising proceed- 
ings may assist members in managing 
their time, provide them with clips to 
present at home, and reduce some net- 
works artists’ workloads, it has not 
rearranged the balance of power in the 
Capitol, It is still more likely that sen- 
ators will receive national attention, be 
familiar to the public, and run for the 
presidency. 

The impact of media coverage within 
the executive branch is even more elu- 
sive. Because there is little routine execu- 
tive branch news reported, there are few 
studies that examine even the nature of 
department, cabinet, or agency cover- 
age. Comparisons of the impact of visi- 
bility on relative agency influence are 
absent. We do know that agencies’ press 
offices are more reactive to reporters’ 
requests for routine information than 
manipulative of the media agenda.” 
The study of the impact of press coverage 
of department policymaking that relied 
on case studies and policymakers’ percep- 
tions noted that press coverage can 
speed up the decision-making process, 
move decision making up the organiza- 
tional ladder, and, in rare cases, reverse 
decisions.?! 

The authority of the president within 
the executive branch would be expected 
to be overwhelming if the volume of 
media coverage were the determining 


20. Stephen Hess, The Government / Press Con- 
nection: Press Officers and Their Offices (Washing- 
ton, DC: Brookings Institution, 1984). 

21. Martin Linsky, Impact: How the Press 
Affects Federal Policymaking (New York: Norton, 
1986). 
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variable, as he receives the bulk of the 


administration’s coverage. Again, this 
assumes that coverage equals power. 
Austin Ranney disagrees when he argues 
that the real winners in a power game 
influenced by media coverage are the 
largely invisible bureaucrats. They are 


not spending time seeking coverage but 


are instead working out public policy in 


the “political vacuum” left by elected ' 


officials who are concerning themselves 
with public relations.” Because the cover- 
age of the president emphasizes his 
personality, daily ritualistic activities, 
and family life, it may increase his 
visibility as the symbolic or ceremonial 
leader of the nation rather than enhance 
one of his more influential roles. 

Clearly, the discussion of media influ- 
ence on relative power within or between 
branches of government is generally 
speculative without the systematic hy- 
pothesis testing prevalent in the study of 
the media’s effect on public opinion. 
While public attitudes may be an im- 
portant part of the power equation, 
assuming that policy decisions are repre- 
sentative and that government is respon- 
sive to citizens, it is a separate question 
from whether the media directly influ- 
ence government. This preoccupation of 
searching for media effects on public 
rather than elite attitudes may be a 
function of the availability of polling 
data rather than a thoughtful theoretical 
decision. 


THE CASE OF WATERGATE 


Lessons from a case study of the 
Watergate period challenge one of the 
assumptions about the dynamics of press 
coverage and political power by demon- 


strating how media coverage can strength- 


22, Ranney, Channels of Power. 


ł 


en the position of Congress in its conflict 

with the president. The Battle for Public 

Opinion, written by Gladys and Kurt 

Lang, used content analysis of news 

coverage and public opinion polls during 

the Watergate period.?? The Langs’ pri- 

mary goal was to enrich the media- 
effects literature by determining whether 

the public was influenced by the press 

and if, in turn, it influenced political’ 
elites. Nevertheless, their findings have 

important implications for the relevance 

of media coverage of political institu- 

tions to their power relationships. 

In describing the agenda-building pro- 
cess, the Langs note that “media expo- 
sure and public attention generate re- 
sponses at the elite level that produce 
still more news in a cycle of mutual 
reinforcement that continues until poli- 
ticians and public tire of an issue or 
another issue moves into the center of 
the political stage.”24 They demonstrate 
that the press was only one of the many 
individuals who kept the Watergate story 
going. Politicians’ actions—requests for 
tapes, release of transcripts, congres- 
sional investigations—attracted media 
coverage, which in turn stimulated public 
interest. 

Congress was an important actor in 
this process, allowing members to attain 
personal attention and providing the 
institution with national power and pres- 
tige. For example, the 37 days of gavel- 
to-gavel coverage of the Senate Select 
Committee on Presidential Campaign 
Activities, the Ervin committee, received 
high viewership and contributed to 
doubts about Nixon, enhanced the sa-. 
liency of the conflict, and raised respect 


23. Gladys Engel Lang and Kurt Lang, The 
Battle for Public Opinion: The President, the 
Press and the Polls during Watergate (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1983). 

24. Ibid., p. 50. 
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for the Senate.25 Having already been 
convinced of the legitimacy of the investi- 
gation, the public was outraged at the 
president’s actions in the Saturday Night 
Massacre; this response of the public 
was a turning point in the support for 
impeachment proceedings.?6 

Congressional media power was en- 
hanced by the amount and type of 
coverage the institution received. “The 
opposition to Nixon was sufficiently 
prestigious and powerful to enjoy a 
degree of recognition the media normally 
accord only the Chief Executive.”?” The 
House Judiciary committee hearings 
later legitimized opposition to Nixon. 
This perception was due to the com- 
mittee’s style and activities and the type 
of coverage the hearings received. The 
committee, under the direction of Chair- 
man Peter Rodino, Democrat of New 
Jersey, avoided partisan attacks and 
news leaks that would have undermined 
the appearance of a unified and fair 
committee. They tried to educate the 
public about the impeachment: process; 
the issue being debated therefore took 
precedence over personal grandstanding 
on the committee. 

The media coverage of the delibera- 
tions tended to allow the process and 
participants to speak for themselves. 
The press was “generally inclined to 
accept the members’ self-flattering defini- 
tions” of being objectively concerned 
with legal constitutional issues rather 
than with “getting Nixon.”8 The public 
and political audiences’ respcnse was 
favorable for the legislature.> Public 
opinion polls demonstrated that the 
House Judiciary Committee “looked 


25. Ibid., pp. 27, 73. 
26. Ibid., p. 93. 

27. Ibid., p. 133. 

28. Ibid., p. 162. 

29. Ibid., pp. 167, 174. 


good,” did a good job, was fair, and 
made the right decision.® The prestige 
of Congress as a whole was enhanced by 
their Watergate activities.3! 


LESSONS FOR 
FUTURE RESEARCH 


The example of Watergate does more 
than illustrate one instance on which 
Congress received more favorable public 
evaluations than the president due in 
part to media coverage. It demonstrates 
how Congress, with other political 
actors, can undermine the authority of 
the president by publicizing situations 
that he would rather not address. It 
illustrates how the mass media can act as 
a catalyst and reporter of congressional 
oversight, enhancing the legislature’s 
efforts to check and balance the executive 
branch. 

Through committee action, Congress 
is able to command press attention and 
parlay it into interinstitutional influence. 
Congress is most frequently covered 
through its committees, when this “many- 
headed monster” loses a few hundred 
mouths.3? After all, committees have 
fewer participants than the full Con- 
gress, stronger leadership, visually repre- 
sented conflict, and more focus than 
floor debates have. 

When congressional action is least 
ambiguous and the important actors 
and issues are obvious, then coverage is 
favorable and influence is enhanced. On 
the other hand, the Iran-contra hearing 
used a cumbersome committee, asked 


30. Ibid., p. 174. 

31. Robinson, “Twentieth-Century Medium.” 

32. Mary Russell, “The Press and the Com- 
mittee System,” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 411:114- 
19 (1974); Kaid and Foote, “Network Television 
Coverage of the President and Congress.” 
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unfocused technical questions, and stylis- 
tically deferred to the administration’s 
public heroes, which undermined its 
initial advantage.33 We need to separate 
the types of congressional actions that 
are covered—according to the means 
and effects of the coverage—to see if it 
can be demonstrated empirically that 
Congress’s influence and prestige are en- 
hanced by its use of oversight, a role that 
is probably magnified by the watchdog 
role of the press. 

Historical examples illustrate how 
congressional power is exercised through 
press coverage of committee action. The 
Senate subcommittee investigations into 
organized crime in the 1950s increased 
attention to the issue of crime and to the 
subcommittee’s leader, Estes Kefauver. 
The Army-McCarthy hearings contrib- 
uted to the halt to legalized antidemo- 
cratic behaviors. According to Gallup 
polls, public approval for Congress’s 
handling of its job was highest in August 
of 1974 and August-September of 1987, 
both during periods of publicized over- 
sight by Congress.” 

The interplay between media and 
congressional hearings changed public 
policy in the case of the Vietnam war. 
Daniel Hallin examined the content of 
war coverage and concluded that it was 
not until domestic dissent was voiced 
within the political elite that media 
coverage became critical of the war. 
Once the opposition to the war was 


33. Barbara Matuson, “Made for TV,” Washing- 
tonian, 23(3):208-18 (Dec. 1987). 

34. For studies of the impact of these historical 
hearings, see G. D. Wiebe, “Responses to the 
Televised Kefauver Hearings: Some Social Psycho- 
logical Implication,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
16:179-200 (Summer 1952); idem, “The. Army-. 
McCarthy Hearings and the Public Confidence,” 
ibid., 22:490-502 (Winter 1958-59). Results of 
recent Gallup polls are found in Gallup Report, 
264:29 (Spring 1987). 


“within the sphere of legitimate contro- 
versy”—that is, the Senate—it became a 
necessary component of war coverage. 
The media’s role was characterized as 
strengthening the political trends found 
in national institutions, reinforcing the 
breakdown in the elite consensus.35 

It is not my intention to supplant one 
untested assumption—unqualified presi- 
dential media superiority—for another, 
congressional superiority due to com- 
mittee oversight. One could challenge 
this argument by pointing to hundreds 
of committees and subcommittees that 
failed to receive press attention or public 
awareness or achieve policy impact. 
Additional attention to modeling the 
dynamic nature of the relationship be- 
tween the press, the president, and Con- 
gress is needed. What conditions must 
be met for Congress to have the upper 
hand in press coverage and ultimate 
influence? Factors such as consensus 
within Congress, vulnerability of the 
president, type of issue, degree of con- 
gressional leadership, and degree of inter- 
institutional conflict, among others, 
should be used to examine the relation- 
ships between institutional behavior, 
media coverage, and policy decisions 
systematically. In this way, we could see 
if the examples of Watergate and the 
Vietnam war are indicative of how Con- 
gress’s power is enhanced by the media 
or are just anomalies caused by atypical 
events or presidential flaws. 

To reach beyond noting that the 
president typically receives more cover- 
age than Congress, we need to investigate 
the dynamics of media impact on po- 
litical power within different political 
settings. Measuring degrees of substan- 


35. Daniel Hallin, “The Media, the War in 
Vietnam, and Political Support: A Critique of the 
Thesis of an Oppositional Media,” Journal of 
Politics, 46(1):2-24 (Feb. 1984). 
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Congressional Oversight of 
the Presidency 


By FREDERICK M. KAISER 


ABSTRACT: Congressional oversight of the executive, including the ` 
presidency itself, has evidently increased over the past two decades. It relies 
upon a wide variety of techniques and occurs in a number of settings, not ~ 
just select committee investigations or specialized subcommittee hearings 
labeled oversight. Other means range from hearings on authorizations and 
regular bills to informal meetings between legislators and executive 
officials; and from House impeachment proceedings to the use of offices 
outside Congress, such as inspectors general and independent counsels. 
Oversight does not exist in a political vacuum; the impetus behind it is often 
a conflict between the two branches over public policy or over competing 
institutional interests and powers. In addition, the apparent growth in the 
amount of oversight and the wide use of different means are the results of 
changes in Congress, including improved resources and incentives for 
members; changes in the presidency, especially the expanded operational 
role of its personnel; and changes in the polity, such as the rise of 
investigative journalism and electoral developments that have helped to 
divide party control:of government. 


Frederick M. Kaiser, a specialist in American national government at the Congressional 
Research Service, Library of Congress, is the author of “Congressional Control of Executive 
Actions in the Aftermath of the Chadha Decision” and “Oversight of Foreign Policy,” among 
other studies. i 
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OME of the most dramatic confron- 

tations between Congress and the 
presidency over the past two decades 
have involved oversight—that is, Con- 
gress’s review, monitoring, and su- 
pervision of executive activity and be- 
havior. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee’s televised hearings in the 
‘late 1960s helped to legitimize and 
‘mobilize opposition to the Vietnam war; 
the Ervin committee’s 1973 investigation 
of Watergate showed how White House 
officials illegally used their positions for 
partisan gain and political advantage; 
the House Judiciary Committee’s im- 
peachment proceedings against Richard 
Nixon, the following year, ended his 
presidency; and select committee in- 
quiries in 1975-76 identified serious 
abuses by intelligence agencies and, in 
1987, detailed a range of illegal or 
questionable activities surrounding the 
Iran-contra affair. 

Oversight, however, is more than 
highly publicized investigations by short- 
term select committees specially created 
to look into suspected executive abuses 
or into major policy failures. Indeed, 
investigations by such temporary panels 
are infrequent and, to a degree, mislead- 
ing; establishing them indicates that 
routine monitoring and supervision 
through other, more conventional chan- 
nels were. nonexistent or inadequate to 
the task. 

Congress, in fact, has adopted a wide 
range of techniques, nurtured a variety 
of devices, and fostered a number of 
opportunities to oversee the executive in 
general and the presidency in particular. 
Even with the so-called legislative veto 
declared unconstitutional,! many other 

1. Immigration and Naturalization Service 
v. Chadha, 462 U.S. 919 (1983). Foz follow-up to 


the decision, see U.S., Congress, House, Committee 
on Rules, Legislative Veto after Chadha, 98th 


avenues are available. In addition to the 
most easily identifiable—select com- 
mittee inquiries and specifically desig- 
nated oversight hearings by standing 
committees—these are 


—hearings on appropriations, author- 
izations, regular bills, and other 
measures, including joint, concur- 
rent, and one-house resolutions, 
and committee vetoes, which are 
the remnants of the legislative veto; 

—formal consultation with and re- 
quired reports from the executive; 

—Senate advice and consent for execu- 
tive nominations and for treaties; 

—House impeachment proceedings 
and subsequent Senate trial; 

—House and Senate proceedings un- 
der the Twenty-Fifth Amendment 
confirming a vice-president and 
potentially determining an acting 
president; 

—informal meetings between legisla- 
tors or staff and executive officials; 

—congressional membership on gov- 
ernmental commissions and ad- 
visory groups; 

—legislators’ ombudsman role of 
handling complaints and questions 
from constituents and clientele 
groups; 

—studies, reviews, and analyses by 
the staff of a committee or a mem- 
ber’s office, congressional support 
agencies, and outside consultants; 
and 

—investigations by noncongressional 
governmental units, such as statu- 


Cong., Ist and 2d sess., 1983 and 1984; Louis 


Fisher, Constitutional Conflicts between Congress 
and the President (Princeton, NJ: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1985), pp. 178-83; Frederick M. 
Kaiser, “Congressional Control of Executive Ac- 
tions in the Aftermath of Chadha,” Administrative 
Law Review, 36(3):239-75 (Summer 1984), 
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tory offices of inspectors general 
and independent counsels, which 
can respond to congressional re- 
quests for investigations and are 
required to report to Congress. 


This article looks at some of these 
techniques in action and offers reasons 
why oversight has undoubtedly increased 
over the recent past. First, though, the 
article examines the objectives of and 
obstacles to overseeing the presidency 
and the changing perception and mean- 
ing of oversight. 


OBJECTIVES AND OBSTACLES 


Congressional oversight applies not 
just to cabinet departments, executive 
agencies, or regulatory commissions op- 
erating under their own separate laws. 
Despite special obstacles facing it, over- 
sight also applies to the presidency. In 
addition to the president, in whom “execu- 
tive Power [is] vested” by the Constitu- 
tion, the presidency encompasses a sub- 
stantial institutional apparatus, a flexible 
organizational network, and a large 
number of advisers and assistants. The 
complex includes the vice-president, who 
operates under the president’s instruc- 
tions and public law—for instance, he 
chairs an antiterrorism task force and 
serves on the National Security Council 
(NSC); advisers in the Executive Office 
of the President (EOP); several statutory 
institutions, particularly the Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB) and 
the NSC and its staff; various ad hoc 
organizational arrangements, such as 
presidential councils or interagency 
groupings that are directed by EOP 
officials; and presidential commissions, 
such as the Grace commission, and 
. Other similar advisory bodies. 


Objectives and rationale 


Congress has implied constitutional 
authority, clear responsibility, and prag- 
matic, vested interests that support over- 
sight of the presidency. 


Constitutional powers. Although the 
Constitution grants no formal, express 
authority to oversee or investigate the 
executive, oversight is implied in Con- 
gress’s authority to appropriate funds, 
enact laws, raise and support armies, 
provide for and maintain a navy, impeach 
and try the president and U.S. officers, 
and advise and consent on treaties and 
presidential nominations, among other 
powers.? Congress could not carry out 
these duties reasonably or responsibly 
without knowing what the executive 
was doing; how programs were being 
run, by whom, and at what cost; and 
whether officials were obeying the law 
and complying with statutory intent. 

Also, the necessary-and-proper clause 
allows Congress to pass laws that man- 
date oversight, grant relevant authority 
to itself and its support agencies, and 
impose specific obligations on the execu- 
tive, such as reporting or consultation 
requirements.3 The Supreme Court, more- 
over, has legitimated Congress’s investiga- 
tive power, subject to constitutional 
safeguards for individual liberties.4 


Democratic principles. The philo-, 
sophical underpinning for Congress’s 
power to oversee the presidency is the 
checks-and-balances system. As James 


2. U.S. Const., art. I. ! 

3. Ibid. For examples of reporting and consul- 
tation requirements, see Kaiser, “Congressional 
Control,” pp. 263-65. 

4. McGrainv. Daughtery, 273 U.S. 135, 176- 
89 (1927); Watkins v. United States, 354 U.S. 178, 
187 (1957); Barenblatt v. United States, 360 U.S. 
109, 111 (1959). 
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Madison described it in Federalist num- 
ber 51, the system works 


by so contriving the interior structure of the 
government as that its several constituent 
parts may, by their mutual relations, be the 
means of keeping each other in their proper 
places . . . [and].in all the subordinate 
distributions of power, where the constant 
aim is to divide and arrange the several 
offices in such a manner as that each may be 
a check on the other.5 


Oversight, as a way of keeping the 
executive in its proper place, translates 
into detecting and preventing waste, 
fraud, and dishonesty; protecting civil 
liberties and individual rights from execu- 
tive abuses; ensuring executive compli- 
ance with statutory intent; gathering 
information for lawmaking and edu- 
cating the public; and evaluating execu- 
tive performance. 

Allied with the checks-and-balances 
notion is the constitutional preeminence 
of Congress, the first branch of govern- 
ment: “In republican government,” again 
according to Madison, “the legislative 
authority necessarily predominates.” In 
tandem, the two principles—checks and 
balances plus legislative supremacy— 


endorse strong congressional oversight . 


of the executive. This effort is certainly 
applicable to the presidency, a unitary 
office headed by an indirectly elected 
official, because of the potential for it to 
‘be captured by a “faction,” usurp author- 
ity from other branches, abuse govern- 
mental power, and infringe on the rights 
of citizens.7 


5, Federalist no. 51, in The Federalist Papers 
(New York: New American Library, 1961), pp. 
320, 322. 

6. Ibid., p. 322. 

7., Ibid. Sce also Madison, Federalist nos. 
47-50, in ibid, pp. 300-319; Alexander Hamilton, 
Federalist nos. 67-77, in ibid., pp. 407-63. 


Other defenders of representative de- 
mocracy have recognized the inherent 
value of oversight. Woodrow Wilson, 
writing about congressional government 
in 1885, counseled that “quite as im- 
portant as legislation is vigilant oversight 
of administration”; noting the divergence 
between the ideal and real worlds, how- 
ever, the future president concluded that 
“the means which Congress has of... 
exercising the searching oversight at 
which it aims are limited and defective.”8 


Congressional interests. Aside from 
its utility for democratic ideals, oversight 
plays a pragmatic role in protecting 
Congress’s own institutional interests 
and political power from executive en- 
croachment or abuse. An inability to 
monitor executive activity can allow 
subordinates of the president to under- 
take operations that the legislature has 
opposed and to run roughshod over 
Congress. The Iran-contra committees 
found, for instance, that executive per- 
sonnel had evaded statutory reporting 
obligations, deceived congressional pan- 
els, and destroyed public documents, 
which could have implicated others and 
further incriminated the perpetrators.’ 
Also, failure to supervise executive.con- 
duct can allow the White House to use 
law enforcement and intelligence agen- 
cies. or its own personnel illegally and 
unethically, for partisan advantage or to 


8. Woodrow Wilson, Congressional Govern- 
ment (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1885), pp. 
297, 270, respectively. 

9. U.S., Congress, Senate, Select Committee 
on Secret Military Assistance to Iran and the 
Nicaraguan Opposition, and U.S., Congress, House, 
Select Committee to Investigate Covert Arms 
Transactions with Iran (hereafter called Iran- 
Contra Committees), Report of the Congressional 
Committees Investigating the Iran-Contra Affair, 
100th Cong., ist sess., 1987, S. Rept. 100-216 and 
H. Rept. 100-433, pp. 9-22. 
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intimidate and sabotage legitimate polit- 
ical opposition. The 1973 Watergate 
committee discovered efforts along these 
lines directed against legislators, among 
others, who were placed on an “enemies 
list” for opposing President Nixon’s 
policies. ! 

Oversight is expected to serve yet 
another pragmatic purpose in the con- 
temporary era. It is to be a principal 
means for Congress to regain lost power 
from the executive. As Allen Schick has 
noted, however, “It is from this perspec- 
tive that members of Congress find 
oversight wanting. They sit at more 
hearings, commission more audits and 
studies, have access to more data, but do 
not feel that they really control what 
happens downtown.”!! j 

Despite this frustration surrounding 
oversight, other alternatives for gaining 
control over policy and the executive 
have their own built-in limits. For in- 
stance, passing highly specific, detailed 
laws often encounters strong objections 
from the executive, upset with restraints 
on its discretion; in any event, such laws 
are difficult to enact because of the usual 
need for bargaining and compromise to 
build majority support for a bill.!2 In- 
deed, partially because of the limitations 
of other devices, more is expected of 
oversight. 


10. U.S. Congress, Senate, Select Committee 
on Presidential Campaign Activities, Final Re- 
port, 98th Cong., 2d sess., 1974, S. Rept. 98-981, 
pp. 3-22, 130-49. 

11. Allen Schick, “Politics through Law: Con- 
gressional Limitations on Executive Discretion,” 
in Both Ends of the Avenue, ed. Anthony King 
(Washington, DC: American Enterprise Institute, 
1983), p. 166. 

12. Thid.; Kaiser, “Congressional Control,” 
pp. 239-41, 247, 271. 


Obstacles 


Congressional oversight of the presi- 
dency can run into particular obstacles 
that make it more difficult—and more 
costly politically—to conduct than over- 
seeing other executive establishments, 
such as a departmental bureau or a 
program office. 

The president and, to a lesser degree, 
the institutional presidency are set apart 
from the rest of the executive branch 
through a number of formal and in- 
formal mechanisms. Among these are 
the president’s express and implied con- 
stitutional powers, such as his position 
as commander in chief and his claims of 
executive privilege, respectively; the 
prestige and perquisites associated with 
the office of president; a nationwide 
electoral constituency and unequaled 
public visibility; and unparalleled ability 
to influence public opinion, to mobilize 
public support, and to set the policy 
agenda; and leadership of his party. 

_ Congress’s oversight efforts that chal- 
lenge the president’s powers—or his 
perception of them—and institutional 
supports, let alone the survival of an 
administration, can be met by a phalanx 
of defenses. Many of these arose in the 
Watergate investigation and the sub- 
sequent impeachment proceedings. 


THE CHANGING PERCEPTION 
AND MEANING OF OVERSIGHT 


Over the past two decades, there has 
been a significant change in the way 
congressional oversight of the executive 
has been viewed. This change hinges on 
different understandings of what con- 
stitutes oversight, how much is actu- 
ally conducted, and why it occurs. The 
transformation—from neglect to resur- 
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gence—is evident in oversight of the 
contemporary presidency. 


From neglect to resurgence 


Oversight—-a word that lends itself to ` 


puns and possibly hyperbole—was la- 
beled “Congress’ neglected function” in 
the late 1960s.!3 The label has been hard 
to remove. During the next decade, 
legislators and observers were in agree- 
ment about “the inadequate oversight 
being done” and that it remained “one of 
Congress’ most glaring deficiencies.”!4 
Any lingering impression of neglect, 
however, has been seriously challenged 
in the interim, One study, for example, 
discovered a “very rapid recent growth 
in oversight” in the 1970s; the same 
author later added that the “amount of 
oversight done by Congress has increased 
substantially.”!5 Another analysis boldly 
concluded that the “widespread percep- 
tion that Congress has neglected its 
oversight responsibility is a widespread 
mistake.”!¢ Still another found that both 


13. John F. Bibby, “Congress” Neglected Func- 
tion,” in Republican Papers, ed. Melvin R. Laird 
(Garden City, NY: Doubleday, Anchor Books, 
1968), p. 477. 

14. U.S., Congress, House, Select Committee 
on Committees, Committee Reform Amendments 
of 1974, 93d Cong., 2d sess., 1974, H. Rept. 93- 
916, p. 63; Roger H. Davidson, “Representation 
and Congressional Committees,” The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 411:55 (Jan. 1974). 

15. Joel D. Aberbach, “Changes in Congres- 
sional Oversight,” American Behavioral Scientist, 
22:511 (May-June 1979); idem, “Congress and the 
Agencies: Four Themes of Congressional Over- 
sight of Policy and Administration,” in The United 
States Congress, ed. Dennis Hale (New Brunswick, 
NJ: Transaction Books, 1983), p. 285. See also 
idem, “The Congressional Committee Intelligence 
System: Information, Oversight, and Change,” 
Congress and the Presidency, 1451-76 (Spring 
1987). 

16. Mathew D. McCubbins and Thomas 
Schwartz, “Congressional Oversight Overlooked: 


the House and the Senate evidenced a 
“heightened sensitivity to oversight” and 
that “the resurgence in oversight is re- 


- flected in Congress’ assertiveness toward 


recent presidents.”!7 

One of the reasons for the early, and 
lingering, impression of neglect is the 
high expectation associated with over- 
sight, in terms of both philosophical 
principles and practical purposes. As 
noted earlier, oversight is expected to 
serve as a key to ensuring executive 
accountability and regaining lost legisla- 
tive power. Frustrated with an inability 
to achieve such high expectations, legisla- 
tors and observers may unfairly brand a 
less than perfect performance as neglect. 


Competing definitions and 
their meaning 


Changing definitions and understand- 
ings of oversight also help to explain its 
changing appearance. 

If oversight, “strictly speaking, refers 
to review after the fact,” as Joseph 
Harris defined it in the mid-1960s, then 
itis mostly composed of “inquiries about 
policies that are or have been in effect, 
investigations of past administrative ac- 
tions, and the calling of executive officers 
to account for their financial transac- 
tions.”!8 The minimalist school relegates 
oversight to a narrow range of purpose- 
ful activities and recognizes only a limited 
amount of oversight taking place. 

This view is in decided contrast to 


Police Patrols versus Fire Alarms,” American 
Journal of Political Science, 28:176 (Feb. 1984). 

17. Walter J. Oleszek, “Integration and Frag- 
mentation: Key Themes of Congressional Change,” 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 466:200-201 (Mar. 1983). 

18. Joseph P. Harris, Congressional Control 
of Administration (Washington, DC: Brookings 
Institution, 1964), p. 9. 
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more recent, broadly encompassing def- 
initions, such as Morris Ogul’s: “Legisla- 
tive oversight is behavior by legislators 
and their staffs, individually or collec- 
tively, which results in an impact, in- 
tended or not, on bureaucratic be- 
havior.”!9 Based on this, oversight can 
be viewed as the review, monitoring, 
and supervision of past or ongoing 
executive activity and behavior, includ- 
ing plans for future operations or 
projects.” 

This field of vision is abaudir 
wider than simple review after the fact 
and takes in a larger amount of activity. 
It means that oversight is “polymor- 
phic,” as one author termed it; that is, it 
appears in different guises, forms, and 
varieties.?! As demonstrated in recent 
studies, the expansive understanding 
means the following: 


1. Oversight can be manifest or latent, 
occurring by design, as in a focused 
investigation into misconduct by White 
House aides, or even when not specifi- 
cally intended or recognized by legisla- 
tors; the latter could occur during confir- 
mation hearings that also look into the 
conduct of the presidency. 

2. Oversight can occur in either offi- 


19. Morris S. Ogul, Congress Oversees the 
Bureaucracy: Studies in Legislative Supervision 
(Pittsburgh, PA: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1976), p. 11. 

20. Ibid., p. 7. See also Loch Johnson, “The 
U.S. Congress and the CIA: Monitoring the Dark 
Side of Government,” Legislative Studies Quar- 
terly, 4:477 (Nov. 1980); Frederick M. Kaiser, 
“Oversight of Foreign Policy: The U.S. House 
Committee on International Relations,” ibid., 
2:257 (Aug. 1977); Bert A: Rockman, “Legislative- 
Executive Relations and Legislative Oversight,” 
ibid., 9:416-18 (Aug. 1984). 

21. Rockman, “Executive-Legislative Rela- 
tions,” p. 387. 

22. See studies cited in notes 15-17 and 19-20 
of this article. 


cial or unofficial settings, such as com- 
mittee hearings or informal gatherings 
among legislators and presidential aides 
and sometimes the president himself. 

3. Oversight can be direct or indirect, 
depending upon the location of the real 
target of an oversight inquiry. It is direct 
where the immediate subject and the 
long-range target are the same. For 
example, direct oversight of the presi- 
dency occurred when the Iran-contra 
committees examined the activities of 
the president’s national security adviser 
and the NSC staff. Oversight is indirect 
where the immediate subject of an in- 
quiry and the target differ. For example, 
indirect oversight of the presidency oc- 
curred when an appropriations subcom- 
mittee looked into a plan by OMB to 
consolidate inspection operations of the - 
Customs Service and the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service; the subcom- 
mittee used hearings on Customs appro- 
priations to question OMB’s assump- 
tions and projected savings, OMB’s 
authority to implement the plan, and the 
presidential commission that generated 
it. The oversight target in this case was 
the absent presidency, not the present 
Customs Service. 

4, Oversight can follow either a police- 
patrol or a fire-alarm approach. It can 
be a planned, active, and direct effort by 
congressional panels, searching out prob- 
lem areas and information; or it can be 
an ad hoc, reactive, and indirect effort, 
waiting on charges in the press or com- 
plaints from parties adversely affected 
by administration policies. 

5. Oversight can be either iveral 
or supportive. Although it is usually 
stimulated by various conflicts between 
legislators and executive officials, over- 
sight can also bolster a program or 
agency against its administration critics. 

6. Oversigbt can have different pur- 
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poses, either evaluation or control. It 
can be used to review and evaluate 
operations, programs, and activities of 
the presidency, thereby helping to ensure 
its accountability, or to check, control, 
and provide leverage over its specific 
actions, agencies, or officials. 


OVERSIGHT IN ACTION 


The various dimensions and character- 
istics of oversight are apparent in several 
contemporary illustrations of Congress’s 
attempts to keep.the presidency in its 
proper place, to paraphrase James Madi- 
son’s view of the checks-and-balances 
system. On its oversight travels, which 
can include unforeseen detours and re- 
sult in collisions, Congress can take: 


—different vehicles, such as standing 
. committees, temporary select com- 

mittees, support agencies, and out- 
side entities; ` 

—different avenues or routes, such as 
hearings on appropriations and 
bills, investigations by select com- 
mittees, informal contacts with 
executive personnel, ard proceed- 
ings on nominations, treaties, and 
impeachments; and 

—different directions, such as ad- 
versarial versus supportive, police- 
patrol versus fire-alarm approach, 
and evaluation versus control. 


Acouple of highly publicized investiga- 
tions—of the intelligence community in 
the mid-1970s and the Iran-contra affair 
in 1987—demonstrate that oversight, 
when reinforced by other favorable con- 
ditions, can have a dramatic effect. It 
has helped to force officials out of office, 
change policies, and provide the catalyst 
for new statutory controls over the 
presidency and new oversigkt powers. 


1975-75 intelligence community 

` investigations 

By the mid-1970s, the war in Vietnam, 
Watergate, and the reasons behind Rich- 
ard Nixon’s resignation had illustrated 
major failures and failings in the con- 
temporary presidency. Further evidence 
of this condition, first disclosed in press 
accounts, was a range of long-standing 
illegal and unethical activities by in- 
telligence agencies. Of particular concern 
were attempts by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI) to “neutralize” civil 
rights leaders, infiltration by the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) of dissident 
groups, planned assassinations of foreign 
leaders, and secret drug testing on un- 
witting subjects. In some cases, these 
problems were compounded by White 
House pressure to undertake the activ- 
ities or capitalize on them; in other 
cases, they were compounded by neg- 
ligence in the presidency, a failure to 
insist on accountability or to provide 
proper controls over the agencies. 


Examinations. In 1975, to investigate 
the charges, both the House and the 
Senate took the:unusual step of setting 
up temporary select committees with 
nearly identical jurisdictions and man- 
dates. Their efforts ran into barriers set 
up by the executive over access to clas- 


23. U.S. Congress, Senate, Select Committee 
to Study Governmental Operations with Respect 
to Intelligence Activities; Final Report, 94th 
Cong., 2d sess., 1976, S. Rept. 94-755, book 1, pp. 
127-52, 384-420, and book 2, pp. 5-20. For related 
developments, see Kaiser, “Oversight of Foreign 
Policy”; Johnson, “Monitoring the Dark Side”; 
Cecil V. Crabb, Jr., and Pat M. Holt, Invitation to 
Struggle 2d ed. (Washington, DC: CQ Press, 
1984), pp. 161-87; Thomas M. Franck and Edward 
Weisband, Foreign Policy by Congress (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1979), pp. 46-60, 
115-34, 
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sified information. Policy disputes arose 
between Congress and the presidency, 
between Republicans and Democrats, 
and among Democrats, especially in the 
House. 

The use of temporary select com- 
mittees revealed a weakness within Con- 
gress. They were necessary because the 
regular system of oversight, particularly 
for monitoring executive activities and 
behavior, had been ineffective, insuf- 
ficient, or nonexistent. The Senate in- 
vestigating committee recognized this; it 
concluded ‘that “Congress, which has 
the authority to place restraints on do- 
mestic intelligence activities through leg- 
islation, appropriations, and oversight 
committees, has not effectively asserted 
its responsibilities until recently, ”24 

Other congressional inquiries supple- 
mented the select committees’. The House 
Judiciary Committee, with the assistance 
of the General Accounting Office, oc- 
casionally called “Congress’s watch- 
dog,” reviewed the FBI’s domestic intel- 
ligence operations; this represented the 
first independent congressional investiga- 
tion in the FBI’s history. The House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, after re- 
ceiving new authority, was able to moni- 
tor CIA covert operations abroad for 
the first time. 


Effects. Shortly afterward, the House 
and Senate established Committees on 
Intelligence to consolidate oversight, 
funding, and legislative authority for the 
entire intelligence community. Congress 
also added new laws to restrict and 
control certain intelligence activities, to 
improve its own oversight capabilities, 
and to provide leverage over the agencies 
and their activities. These new arrange- 


24. Select Committee to Study Govern- 
mental Operations with Respect to Intelligence 
Activities, Final Report, p. 277. 


ments and power cut into the substantial 
discretion over the CIA that administra- 
tions had enjoyed for nearly thirty years 
and cut into the sometimes symbiotic 
relationship between FBI directors and 
the White House that had proven harm- 
ful to democratic rights and to Congress. 


1987 Iran-contra investigations 


The Reagan administration has faced 
major congressional inquiries on secret 
arms sales to Iran and the diversion of 
arms profits to the contras in Nicaragua. 
These covert.operations ignored or vio- 
lated statutory prohibitions on funding 
the contras, and they avoided established 
channels of communication for notifying 
Congress as well as other executive 
officials, including members of the NSC 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The opera- 
tions were directed principally by the 
president’s assistant for national se- 
curity, personnel on the NSC staff, CIA 
operatives and officials, and private 
parties, both foreign and domestic. 


Congressional examinations. Over- 
sight of this episode has been undertaken 
by a number of congressional panels 
looking into the, affair itself, into pro- 
posed legislation to prevent similar occur- 
rences, and into the president’s nomination 
of a new director of central intelligence. 

The Senate Intelligence Committee 
mounted a preliminary inquiry into the 
Iran-contra affair shortly after it broke 
in the press, in late 1986. The panel 
followed up on this effort when it ex-: 
amined the CIA deputy director's involve- . 
ment in the whole affair, while it con- ' 
sidered his nomination to become direc- 
tor of central intelligence, and when it ` 
held hearings on new legislation to cor- 


> 25. Iran-Contra Committees, Report, pp. 
11-22, f . 
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rect some of the underlying problems 
exposed by the investigation. The House 
Intelligence Committee reviewed aspects 
of the affair when it held hearings on a 
major bill to change presidential report- 
ing requirements on. covert operations. 
Still other House and Senate subcom- 
mittees inquired into possible drug-traf- 
ficking aspects of the Iran-contra affair 
and the adverse impact of the hostage- 


freeing effort on other executive agen- 


cies. Finally, a House Government Opera- 
tions subcommittee, in part because of 
Iran-contra disclosures, has delved fur- 
ther into problems surrounding national 
security decision directives. These usually 
secret directives, issued over the presi- 
dent’s signature and put into effect by 
his national security adviser, have been 
used to guide executive efforts in certain 
sensitive, classified matters, often with- 
out Congress’s awareness. 

Because of the widespread ramifica- 
tions of the Iran-contra affair and juris- 
dictional overlap among congressional 
committees, both the House and Senate 
set up temporary select committees to 
consolidate the inquiry. The two panels, 
in what was apparently an unprecedented 
action, joined forces to conduct the 
inquiry, share information, hold hear- 
ings—including televised ones—and 
issue a report under both of their names. 
In addition to hiring outside counsel 
and other staff from the private sector, 
the Iran-contra committees relied upon 
congressional support agencies for addi- 
tional personnel, studies, and reviews. 


Independent counsel investigation. 
Another element in the Iran-contra in- 
' vestigation is the independent counsel, 
established in this case in part because of 
the initiatives of a House Judiciary 
subcommittee. An independent counsel 
can help Congress’s oversight directly 


and indirectly, particularly over the 
presidency.6 

First of all, an independent counsel is 
required to report to Congress about its 
activities and to advise the House of any 
grounds for impeachment. Establishing 
an independent counsel also relieves 
Congress of the burden of trying to force 
an otherwise reluctant administration to 
conduct a criminal investigation of its 
own staff; Congress thus saves scarce 
political capital for other oversight 
investments. 

Indirectly, an independent counsel’s 
investigation lends credibility and le- 
gitimacy to Congress’s separate en- 
deavors. It may even help induce con- 
gressional testimony from recalcitrant 
witnesses. Eventually, the counsel’s in- 
vestigation could uncover other evidence 
and produce additional information that 
helps later oversight efforts. In addition, 
the independent. counsel could bolster 
Congress’s current—and future—over- 
sight powers by prosecuting presidential 
staffers for deceiving Congress and de- 
stroying public documents. 

In the short run, however, the exis- 
tence of an independent counsel can 
impede congressional oversight in- 
quiries. The Iran-contra panels, for in- 
stance, took precautions against expos- 
ing some findings and against granting 
limited immunity to witnesses prema- 
turely, in order to avoid jeopardizing the 


26. Ibid., pp. 686-88, 690. See also Charles 
Tiefer, “The Constitutionality of Independent 
Officers as Checks on Abuses of Executive 
Power,” Boston University Law Review, 63:59- 
103 (Jan. 1983). The legal authority for the 
independent counsel, which has been recently 
reauthorized, is at 28 U.S.C. 591 et seq. In the 
meantime, moreover, the Supreme Court, in a7 to 
1 ruling, held the special counsel law to be 
constitutional. Morrison, Independent Counsel y, 
Olson et al., Civil Action No. 87-1279 (U.S. 
Supreme Court, 29 June 1988). 
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counsel’s potential prosecutions. Despite 
some assistance, moreover, the Iran- 
contra special counsel reportedly blocked 
congressional investigators’ access to 
some Justice Department records that 
might be needed for eventual prosecutions. 

Conflicts arise between an investigat- 
ing committee and an independent coun- 
sel because differing perspectives, com- 
peting interests, and some incompatible 
goals guide the two. Success for a com- 
mittee is measured in public exposure of 
executive wrongdoing—not necessarily 
criminal activity—and errors in policy 
judgments; in changes in administration 
personnel, procedures, and conduct of 
policy; and in legislative initiatives. Suc- 
cess for a counsel, by contrast, is mea- 
sured in criminal indictments and, ul- 
timately, convictions. 


A plan to consolidate 
border inspections 


In 1983, President Reagan’s Cabinet 
Council on Management and Administra- 
tion (CCMA) proposed to consolidate 
border-inspection operations of the Cus- 
toms Service in the Treasury Department 
and the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service in the Justice Department.?’ 
CCMA, a progeny of then- White House 
counselor Edwin Meese, was set up to 
initiate and direct certain interdepart- 
mental and interagency projects. The 
planned consolidation, endorsed by OMB, 
was reinforced by similar recommenda- 
tions from the Grace commission, which 

27, Cabinet Council on Management and Ad- 
ministration, Congressional Briefing on Border 
Inspection Consolidation, Held on Nov. 16, 1983 
(Washington, DC: Office of Management and 
Budget, 1983); U.S., Congress, House, Committee 
on Appropriations, Subcommittee on Treasury, 
Postal Service, and General Government, Ap- 
propriations for Fiscal Year 1985, 98th Cong., 2d 
sess., 1984, pt. 3, “Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent,” pp. 9-11, 342-45, 351-53, 391-401, 427-40, 
463-69, ; 


President Reagan established to survey 
the government and make recommenda- 
tions for cost controls and cuts. 


Examinations. The formal proposal, 
however, was not put into effect, largely 
because oversight inquiries brought out 
opposition to it. Centered in several 
House Appropriations and Government 
Operations subcommittees, this over- 
sight effort was supplemented by a study 
by the Congressional Research Service 
and contacts between congressional staff 
and OMB personnel. All raised questions 
about the plan’s impact; vast differences 
between various cost-saving estimates 
that came from the General Accounting 
Office, Grace commission task forces, 
agencies, and CCMA’s senior staff; com- 
peting assumptions of which agency 
should do what; and the president’s and 
OMB’s authority to make such a change 
without new legislation. 


Effects. Federal employee unions op- 
posed to the plan were called to testify at 
congressional hearings. Despite the 
plan’s official endorsement by the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service and 
Customs, moreover, differences between 
the two surfaced at the hearings. Conflict 
within the executive also included OMB. ` 
Congress’s oversight effort revealed that 
OMB was perceived by agencies as “an 
advocate... and one of the contending 
parties”; because OMB could not co- 
ordinate the consolidation as an “honest 
broker,” the job had to be taken over by 
another EOP office.”8 


INCENTIVES, STRUCTURES, 
AND CONDITIONS 


The incentives to conduct oversight 
of the presidency, the congressional struc- 
28. Subcommittee on Treasury, Postal Ser- 


vice, and General Government, Appropriations 
for 1985, p. 9. ae : 
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tures supporting it, and the political 
conditions favoring it have improved in 
the recent past. 

The earlier perceptions of neglected 
oversight were based, implicitly or ex- 
plicitly, on the view that the incentives, 
structures, and conditions were not con- 
ducive to regular, systematic, or intensive 
oversight.2 Most important for mem- 
bers of Congress, oversight took a back 
seat to the driving forces of reelection, 
constituent service, representation of 
clientele and constituent int2rests, and 
lawmaking, At the same time, Congress’s 
ability and desire to conduct oversight 
were severely constrained when con- 
fronting a so-called imperial presidency, 
or at least one that dominated foreign 
policy. Congress also lacked sufficient 
resources and opportunities to challenge 
the presidency successfully on a regular 
basis. Despite notable improvements, 
the legislature’s means of exercising 
“searching oversight,” as Woodrow Wil- 
son noted even in the era of congres- 
sional government, were still “limited 
and defective.” 

By the mid-1970s and into the 1980s, 
a great deal had changed in the polity, 

. presidency, and Congress to foster and 
support independent oversight. 


Political conditions 


During the past twenty years, a num- 
ber of political developments have rein- 
forced congressional oversight of the 
presidency by separating the branches 


29. See, esp., Morris S. Ogul, “Congressional 
Oversight: Structures and Incentives,” in Congress 
Reconsidered, ed. Lawrence C. Dodd and Bruce I. 
Oppenheimer (Washington, DC: CQ Press, 1981); 
Morris P. Fiorina, “Congressional Control of the 
Bureaucracy: A Mismatch of Incentives and Ca- 
pabilities,” in ibid.; David R. Mayhew, Congress: 
The Electoral Connection(New Heven, CT: Yale 
University Press), pp. 110-40. 


and by adding conflict over policies, 
priorities, and personnel. 


Electoral and party changes. Changes 
in political parties, elections and cam- 
paigns, and candidates have been felt in 
the presidency and Congress. Two key 
developments are the continued decline 
of political parties and electoral al- 
legiance plus the rise of the “personal” 
president, often attracting “outsiders” 
as candidates who have run anti-Washing- 
ton and anti-Congress campaigns.3? 

Two key results have been frequent 
turnover in the White House and trun- 
cated party control of government. These 
have become the norm over the past two 
decades. 

Only one president, Reagan, will have 
served two full terms; the others resigned 
(Nixon), lost election (Ford), or lost 
reelection (Carter). Only one president, 
Carter, enjoyed party control of both 
chambers of Congress for his entire 
administration, but his administration 
was limited to one term. Two, Nixon 
and Ford, failed to control even one 
house for a single two-year Congress. 
Finally, while the presidency has been 
regularly captured by Republicans— 
three of the last four presidents for 16 of 
20 years—Congress has remained a bas- 
tion of the Democrats, the House for the. 
entire 20 years and the Senate for all 
but 6. F 

The turnover among EOP staff is, of 
course, even higher than the change in 
presidents. President Reagan, for in- 
stance has had six national security 
advisers. The comparatively frequent 
change in personnel has been ac- 
companied by changes in policies, pro- 
grams, and priorities. These transfor- 


30. See, inter alia, Theodore J. Lowi, The 
Personal President (Itahaca, NY: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1985). 
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mations, especially when faced with 


divided party ag stimulate Te 


sight efforts. - 


. New presidential programs and priori: 
ties run into legislative opponents who. ` 


sponsored the ones they are to replace. 


New presidential personnel. run into ~ 


legislators. who are used to working with 
other officials; this change alone brings 


` about uncertainty and may prompt clo-. 
ser scrutiny. The usual concern, how- 


ever, has been exacerbated in the’con- 


temporary era, when the new appointees 


have also been seen as amateurs, un- 
familiar with: Congress and. its pro- 
cedures; as outsiders, . unwilling to co- 
operate with it; or, especially, as hostile 
adversaries, contemptuous of the legisla- 
ture and its members. . ; 


; Presidential changes. A ‘significant 
change in the institutional presidency 


that encourages oversight i is the expanded 


` operational role of various Offices and 


the commensurate decline of their ad- . 
visory status. Woodrow Wilson, examin-- 
_ ing: the first century’ of presidential- 
congressional relations, suggested a sim-. 
ilar tendency. He saw that department. 
heads changed from’ being “simply coun- *.. 
`- selors of the President [to becoming] i in | 


. avery real sense members ‘of the execu- 
` tive” this transformation was accompan- 
‘ied by Congress’s. “extending its own 

sphere | of activity” and “ getting into the 

habit’ of investigating and managing 
_ every thing.”3! . 
“In the Iran-contia affair, ‘the NSC 


staff and the- president’s assistant for 


national security sacrificed their pro- 
tected status as presidential ‘advisers by 
becoming policy advocates and project 


operators. Fhis shift lowered their im- : 
munity to congressional probes. In the: 


31. Wilson, Congressional Government; 
p. 46. i E 


planned:consolidation of border inspec- 


tions, OMB was no longer an “honest 
broker” but had become a “contending 


party.” The substitution also meant a 


further decline: in its -reputation for 


neutral competence, once a safeguard to | 


critical congressional scrutiny. g 
-Such changes inthe institutional 
presidency. as these foster. oversight by 


‘Congress for two’ immediate reasons: 


the personnel. lose their. immunity, -as 

presidential advisers, and they become 
important policy advocates, implement- 
ers, and operators. In effect; they move 


' from the elevated presidential offices 
-intomore mundane executive or bureau- 


cratic offices. 

The transformation induces oversight 
for another reason. The expanded opera- 
tional assignments for presidential of- 
fices encroach. on thë power and ré- 


‘sponsibilities of the executive agencies 


and departments; their heads are likely 
policy control, as Secretary of State 


panels. 
Agency: and department heads, along 


ments, operate under important controls 
imposed’ by Congress and public law 
unlike, for example, the NSC staff and 


87, 


- to’ protest—to Congress—the loss of - 


- George Shultz did before the Iran-contra l 


. with other top officials in their.establish- 


the president’s national security adviser. | 


Department and: agency heads are con- 
firmed by the Senate, are governed by 


specific statutory guidelines, have less. 
administrative discretion available than: 
does the president ‘or his immediate ‘ 
subordinates, and appear regularly be- ; 


fore oversight, appropriations, and au- 
thorization committees. The expanded 


operational use of EOP offices thus. 


léssens corigressional and statutory con- 


trol.over public policy. It also circum- 
. vents the usual -working relationship 


between other executive officials and 
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legislative panels. This harms not only 
congressional interests but also certain 
departmental and bureaucratic ones. 

Seen in this light, congressional over- 
sight of the presidency reflects disputes 
and rivalries that already exist within 
the executive. These include conflicts 
over policy, political power, and institu- 
tional interests that arise between the 
president and cabinet officers, White 
House staff and agency heads, political 
appointees and careerists, and policy 
advocates and opponents, among other 
competitors. 


Societal changes. A number of changes 
in society have also contributed to in- 
creased oversight of the presidency. In- 
vestigative journalism, growing substan- 
tially since the early 1970s, feeds and 
feeds upon congressional investigations. 
A principal subject of these journalistic 
pursuits is the presidency. 

Interest groups, both long-established 
traditional organizations and contemp- 
orary single-issue groups, prod congres- 
sional inquiries. As well, contemporary 
public interest organizations, such as 
Common Cause, not only monitor presi- 


dential activity but also tend to promote ~ 


independent congressional scrutiny of 
the executive. There even exists a private 
organization, OMB Watch, that tracks 
and reports on the office’s activities, 
frequently with a critical eye. 


Congressional structure 


The impetus for some of the long- 
term changes in oversight authority and 
structure came coincidentally from short- 
term oversight endeavors in the early 
1970s, such as the Watergate hearings 
and the intelligence community inquiries. 

Out of these efforts came new struc- 
tures, powers, and statutory checks on 


the executive, some directed especially 
at the presidency.3? These included ex- 
panded reporting requirements, new in- 
telligence committees, realignments of 
committee jurisdictions, and additional 
or improved subcommittees with in- 
creased autonomy, staff, resources, and 
mandates. 

In the latter 1970s, independent coun- 
sels and statutory offices of inspector 
general were added to the arsenal of 
devices to check, and check on, the 
executive. Both conduct investigations of 
suspected executive misconduct, some- 
times at the initiative of congressional 
panels, and both are required to report 
their findings to Congress. 

All of these added resources and 
opportunities to oversee a White House 
weakened by the arrogance, failings, 
and abuses of its occupants and guests; 
their conduct eroded the credibility, 
tespect, and trust that had been the 
foundation of the office of the president 
and his subordinates. The same develop- 
ments laid a new foundation of increased 
control by Congress and for indepen- 
dent, assertive behavior by its members. 

Trends in congressional activity in 
combination with certain policymaking 
conditions suggest a growth in oversight. 
The legislative emphasis “on adjust- 
ments, refinements, or cutbacks in cur- 
rent programs,” rather than on designing 
new programs or agencies,3? for instance, 


32. See studies cited in notes 14-20 of this 
article; Roger H. Davidson and Walter J. Oleszek, 
“Adaptation and Consolidation: Structural Innova- 
tion in the U.S. House of Representatives,” Legisia- 
tive Studies Quarterly, 1:37-65 (Feb. 1976); James 
L. Sundquist, The Decline and Resurgence of 
Congress (Washington, DC: Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1981). 

33. Roger H. Davidson and Carol Hardy, 
“Indicators of House of Representatives Workload 
and Activity” (Manuscript, Congressional Research 
Service, 1987), p. 6. This feature plus other indice 
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indicates that more attention and effort 
go into reviewing existing operations 
and structures than planning new ones. 
In the contemporary era, actual and 
threatened budget cuts and competition 
for scarce resources foster both adver- 
sarial and supportive oversight. Legis- 


lators who want to reduce the number and , 


costs of programs use oversight to assault 
program weaknesses and failings, while 
program promoters use it to defend 
their strengths or attack their administra- 
tion critics. 


Incentives 


As a by-product of these many 
changes, legislative incentives are now 


tors leads the authors to conclude that it “is likely 


that committee meetings are increasingly-devoted 
to oversight and investigation as distinguished 
from developing and drafting legislation.” Ibid., p. 
24. For additional statistics on legislative activity 
and on indirect indicators of expanded oversight, 
see Norman J. Ornstein, Thomas E. Mann, and 
Michael J. Malbin, Vital Statistics on Congress, 
1987-1988 (Washington, DC: Congressional Quar- 
terly, 1987), pp. 123-77. 


more favorable to oversight than in the 
past. First of all, publicity has increased 
for such efforts. Also, various con- 
stituent, clientele, and some bureaucratic 
and executive interests also support over- _ 
sight endeavors directed against the presi- 
dency. Consequently, oversight is not 
necessarily in competition with other 
functions—such as reelection, lawmak- 
ing, representation, or the ombudsman 
role—but can complement them. 

In addition, legislators recognize that 
oversight, despite its difficulties and 
frustrations, offers the promise of retriev~ 
ing lost power and regaining parity with 
the presidency. Public laws are only part 
of the answer to controlling public policy 
and conduct in the presidency. The Iran- 
contra panels concluded, for instance, 
that the serious abuses and illegalities 
“resulted from the failure of individuals 
to observe the law, not from deficiencies 
in existing law or in our system of 
governance.”34 Effective oversight—to 
ensure that the laws are being faithfully 
executed and to control the presi- 
dency—is an essential check. - 


34. Iran-Contra Committees, Report, p. 423. 
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Gramm-Rudman-Hollings and the 
Politics of Deficit Reduction 


By DARRELL M. WEST 


ABSTRACT: Procedural change often has generated unanticipated 
consequences for the policymaking process. This article examines an effort 
in the United States Congress to institute a procedural mechanism for 
deficit reduction, .the so-called Gramm-Rudman-Hollings procedure. 
Although the triggering mechanism for automatic spending reductions 
ultimately was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, this case 
illustrates the strategic consequences that flow from procedural change. 
Negotiations over the content of Gramm-Rudman-Hollings dramatically 
shifted strategic advantages between Congress and the president as well as 
between Republicans and Democrats. A reform that started out with 
particular strategic consequences ended up being transformed into- a 
procedure having quite different implications. This period, therefore, 
illustrates the crucial role that the strategic environment plays in legislative 
bargaining over deficit reduction. 


Darrell M. West is associate professor of political science at Brown University. He 
received his Ph.D. from Indiana University in 1981. He has published Making Campaigns 
Count and Congress and Economic Policymaking as well as numerous articles on public 
opinion and voting behavior in American elections. 
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THE POLITICS OF DEFICIT REDUCTION 


ROCEDURAL change is one of 

the primary constants of American 
political life. From the days of the 
Founding Fathers to contemporary 
efforts to deal with economic difficulties, 
dissatisfaction with the system has fre- 
quently led to reforms that altered the 
rules of the game and thereby sought to 
make it easier to achieve particular 
political objectives. .Despite the fre- 
quency with which procedural prescrip- 
tions have been attempted, however, it 
has not been easy to predict the con- 
sequences of structural change. Reforms 
often have fallen short of intended goals, 
and they also have tended to generate 
unanticipated or undesired effects. 

This article investigates a recent at- 
tempt in the United States Congress to 
use procedural change to achieve par- 
ticular policy goals. Faced with balloon- 
ing budget deficits and an inability 
through more conventional means to 
reach agreements cutting these deficits, 
Congress and the president enacted a 
controversial procedure for deficit re- 
duction—the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
mechanism of automatic spending cuts. 
Although the Supreme Court ultimately 
nullified the key triggering device behind 
this procedure, this case illustrates the 
crucial role that the strategic environ- 
ment plays in legislative bargaining over 
policy matters. A reform that started 
out with particular ramifications for 
Congress and the president ended up 
being transformed into a procedure 
having quite different strategic implica- 
tions. This article, therefore, illustrates 
the strategic consequences that flow 
from procedural change and also the 
dynamic nature of institutional conflict 
between Congress and the presidency.’ 
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PROCEDURAL REMEDIES FOR 
POLICY PROBLEMS: 
A STRATEGIC PERSPECTIVE 


Political observers often presume that 
structural or procedural changes have 
policy implications. Given the regularity 
with which structural reforms are sug- 
gested and the intensity with which 
battles over procedural issues are fought, 
it is natural to assume that important 
ramifications arise from structural change. 
Yet it is clear, based on past reforms, 
that procedural changes have complex ! 
effects. It rarely is easy to discern direct 
links between structural change and 
policy consequences. The complexity of 
political processes and the tendency of 
reforms to generate unintended results 
make it difficult to discern effects with 
much precision. 

To say that procedural changes have 
complex consequences is not to imply, 
however, that these effects are unde- 
cipherable. Procedural changes can have 
drafmatic implications for the strategic 
environment in which policymaking: 
takes place. This is particularly true in’ 
the case of institutions such as legisla- 
tures, where informal processes are cen- 
tral to policymaking and where the 
formal setting is characterized by a great 
degree of fragmentation and decentraliza- 
tion. The strategic environment in these 
settings can be an important inter- 
mediary factor between procedural re-, 
form and policy results. 

There is little doubt that strategic 
processes are an essential ingredient of 
congressional decision making.! Leader- 

I. Charles Jones and Randall Strahan, “The 
Effect of Energy Politics on Congressional and ` 
Executive Organizations in the 1970s,” Legislative 
Studies Quarterly, 10{2):151-79 (May 1985); 
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ship strategies have always been a critical 
component of the legislative process, 
but they became unusually important 
after the congressional reforms of the 
1970s. The declining influence of polit- 
ical parties made it difficult for leaders 
to ward off particularistic demands and 
build broad-based coalitions.? In addi- 
tion, the substantial levels of public 
cynicism and mistrust that developed 
during that decade and the rise of budget 
limitations that constrained legislative 
‚policymaking placed a premium on stra- 
tegic processes. 

Few would claim that current eco- 
nomic conditions have eased the plight 
of legislators in this regard. Congres- 
sional inaction on the federal budget 
deficit has been one of the most widely 
discussed aspects of fiscal policy in 
recent years. With deficits that have 
risen to the multi-billion-dollar level 
and disagreements between representa- 
tives over the future course of fiscal 
policy, legislators have not yet been able 
to handle what most observers concede 
is a major policy problem. 

There are several characteristics of 
the policy environment that have compli- 
cated efforts at deficit reduction. Though 
there is widespread agreement about the 
need to reduce the federal deficit— 
owing to its percentage of the gross 
national product and the large size of 
the interest payments on the debt—the 
costs and benefits of action in this area 
are not clear-cut. The economic costs of 
inactivity seem to be limited to future 
costs and they appear to come mainly in 
less visible forms, such as slower growth, 
higher interest rates, and the like. The 


Richard Fenno, Congressmen in Cammittees (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1973). 

2. Leroy Rieselbach reviews these develop- 
ments in his Congressional Reform (Washington, 
DC: CQ Press, 1986). 


political benefits of deficit reduction 
meanwhile are rather diffuse. Because 
blame for the deficit problem currently 
is shared between Congress and the 
president as well as Republicans and 
Democrats, it is not clear that there are 
any partisan or electoral gains to success- 
ful action on the deficit. 

There are also institutional barriers 
that have complicated deficit reduction: 
the divided control of political institu- 
tions at the national level, what some 
observers have described as the rising 
tide of partisanship in the contemporary 
Congress, and the volatility of legislative 
debates on the deficit.3 All of these 
factors have complicated the strategic 
environment of legislative policymaking 
and have made it difficult for representa- 
tives to forge agreements on economic 
policy. 

Yet these constraints did not prevent 
members of Congress in 1985 from 
taking forceful, albeit controversial, 
steps to deal with spiraling budget def- 
icits. After several attempts to negotiate 
meaningful deficit-reduction agreements 
through conventional legislative means, 
Senators Phil Gramm and Warren Rud- 
man, Republicans of Texas and New 
Hampshire, respectively, and Ernest 
Hollings, Democrat of South Carolina, 
introduced and eventually won enact- 
ment of a rather extraordinary spending- 
reduction procedure.‘ In the absence of 
voluntary congressional action to reduce 
the deficit, their procedure would have 
forced Congress and the president to cut 
the federal deficit by automatically trig- 
gering across-the-board reductions in 
government expenditures. Although the 
Supreme Court ultimately nullified the 


3. Timothy Cook, “The Electoral Connection 
in the 99th Congress,” PS, 19(1):16-22 (Winter 
1986). 

4, Elizabeth Wehr, “Congress Enacts Far- 
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triggering mechanism for Gramm-Rud- 
man-Hollings—that is, the sequestration 
order by the comptroller general—be- 
cause of concern over its consequences 
for the separation-of-powers doctrine, 
the changes through which Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings evolved between its 
introduction and its eventual enactment 
provide a fascinating case study of pro- 
cedural efforts to deal with the deficit 
problem.‘ The legislative history of this 


‘period thereby illustrates how negotia- 


tions over the content of a procedural 
change had dramatic consequences for 
the strategic’ environment of congres- 
sional policymaking. 


BACKGROUND ON DEFICIT 
REDUCTION: INITIAL EFFORTS 


Reagan began his second term in an 
unusual position. Despite his 49-state 
sweep of Walter Mondale and an election 
vote total of more than 59 percent, 
Reagan faced major difficulties. In terms 
of political problems, Republicans gained 
only modestly in the House—they picked 
up only 16 seats—and actually lost two 
seats in the Senate. At the policy level, 
budget deficits were reaching crisis pro- 
portions. The deficit for fiscal year 1985 


Reaching Budget Measure,” Congressional Quar- 
terly Weekly Report, 14 Dec. 1985, pp. 2604-11. 
5. The United States district court declared 
the automatic deficit-reduction process unconstitu- 
tional on 7 Feb. 1986, but it stayed the implementa- 
tion of its order pending appeal to the Supreme 
Court. See the decision, “Economic Controls,” 
United States Law Week, 18 Feb. 1986. The 
Supreme Court upheld this ruling 7 July 1986 on a 
7-to-2 vote. See “Excerpts from High Court's 
Decision on Deficit-Cutting Act,” New York 
Times, 8 July 1986; Elizabeth Wehr, “Court 
Strikes Down Core of Gramm-Rudman,” Con- 
gressional Quarterly Weekly Report, 12 July 1986, 
pp. 1559-63. For a review of the background on 
this case, see “Synar Sues to Block Automatic 
Cuts,” ibid., 14 Dec. 1985, p. 2607; Elizabeth 
Webr, “Constitutional Test Hangs over Budget 
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was projected at more than $200 billion; 
in following years, the figures looked 
even more grim. With unemployment 
hovering around 7.0 percent nationally 
and economic indicators projecting an 
uncertain future, Reagan started what 
should have been a triumphant second 
term in a position that did not look very 
promising. 

This situation put great pressure on , 
Congress to do something about federal ; 
spending, but the president’s initial plan ` 
did little to develop enthusiasm among 
legislators. Announced publicly on 4 
December 1984 by David Stockman, 
director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, and formally sent to Con- 
gress on 4 February 1985, Reagan’s 
spending-reduction proposal was pro- ` 
nounced dead on arrival by representa- 
tives.6 His plan proposed cutbacks of 
about $35.1 billion, with many of the 
reductions coming in politically sensitive 
programs benefiting middle-class or busi- 
ness interests, unlike the reductions of 
1981, which fell disproportionately on 
less powerful, lower-class constituencies. 
Reagan’s package, for example, pro- 
posed a one-year freeze in spending for 
many domestic programs, inchiding Med- 
icaid, Medicare, child nutrition subsides, 
farm price supports, rural electrification, 
and civil service retirement programs; 
selective cuts in others, such as sewage 
treatment grants, land management, and 
Plan,” ibid., 7 Dec. 1985, pp. 2547-49. 

6. See Dale Tate, “Reagan’s Budget Plan 
Subject to Hill Revision,” Congressional Quarterly 
Weekly Report, 8 Dec. 1984, pp. 3062-63; idem, 
“FY 1986 Budget-Trim Options Aired by Senate 
GOP Leaders,” ibid., 12 Jan. 1985, pp. 61-64; 
Pamela Fessler, “Shape of Fiscal 1986 Budget 
Eludes GOP Senate Leaders,” ibid., 26 Jan. 1985, 
pp. 151-52; idem, “The Fiscal 1986 Reagan Budget: 
The Realities of Deficit-Cutting,” ibid., 9 Feb. 
1985, pp. 215-16; idem, “FY 86 Budget Projects 
Small Rise in Spending,” ibid., 9 Feb. 1985, pp. 
217-24. 
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_ Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
. dren; and complete elimination of sev- 
eral programs, including the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, urban development 
action grants, Amtrak subsidies, general 
revenue sharing, the Job Corps, and the 
Export-Import Bank. - 
The president’s proposal also gener- 
ated controversy because of its glaring 
_ exclusion of defense spending from the 
„cuts. Under Reagan’s plan, military 
' spending would be allowed to rise by an 
inflation-adjusted level of 5.9 percent. 
‘Finally, reflecting the general sensitivity 
of the issue plus the president’s clear 
campaign pledge in 1984, Social Security 
would not be touched by the spending 
reductions. Although cost-of-living ad- 
‘justments for several programs—such 
as civilian retirement and the military— 
would be delayed by one year, the 
president proposed no freeze or reduc- 
tions in Social Security benefits. 

The widespread dissatisfaction that 
developed over Reagan’s deficit-reduc- 
tion proposal led Congress to formulate 
its own budget package, but it soon 
became apparent that Republicans and 
Democrats as well as senators and House 
members had quite different spending 
priorities, The Senate Budget Committee 
took action first by approving on 14 
March a budget resolution, the first step 
in the budget process, that would have 
cut the deficit by an estimated $55 
billion.? Unlike the president’s plan, 
which would have fallen completely on 

_ domestic programs, the Budget Com- 
‘ mittee froze cost-of-living increases dur- 
ing fiscal year 1986 for Social Security 
recipients and allowed defense spending 
to grow only with inflation—that is, 


there would be no real growth after 


7. Pamela Fessler, “Senate Panel's Party- 
Line Vote OKs Budget,” Congressional Quarterly 
Weekly Report, 16 Mar. 1985, pp. 475-78. 
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inflation. It also eliminated 13 domestic 
programs, including general revenue shar- 
ing, trade adjustment assistance, the 
Economic Development Administra- 
tion, and community development block 
grants, among others. The Republican- 
led initiative produced a straight party- 
line vote of 11 to 10, just enough to send 
the legislation to the floor of the Senate. . 
The full Senate considered and, after 
heated debate, approved this legislation 
on 10 May on a 49-to-49 tally, with Vice- 
President George Bush casting the tie- 
breaking vote.’ 

The House Budget Committee mean- 
while passed a budget resolution on 16 
May that cut spending by $56 billion.’ 
This resolution, however, retained the 
1986 cost-of-living adjustment for Social 
Security recipients, froze defense spend- 
ing at 1985 levels, and eliminated only 
one program, general revenue sharing. 
The House plan, therefore, displayed 
quite different budgetary priorities from 
those of the Senate package. The Senate 
plan allowed for an inflation-adjusted 
increase for the military but not Social 
Security recipients, while the House 
version did the opposite, freezing defense 
and protecting Social Security. The com- 
mittee vote was 21 to 12 with all Demo- 
crats favoring the bill and all Repub- 
licans, except W. Henson Moore of 
Louisiana, opposing it. The full House 
ratified this resolution 23 May on a 258- 
to-170 vote.!° 


8. Elizabeth Wehr, “Budget Squeaks through 
Senate Floor Vote,” Congressional Quarterly 
Weekly Report, 11 May 1985, pp. 871-74. 

9. Jacqueline Calmes, “House Panel Gives 
Quick OK to 86 Budget,” Congressional Quarterly 


` Weekly Report, 18 May 1985, pp. 915-22. 


10. Jacqueline Calmes, “House, with Little 
Difficulty, Passes ‘86 Budget Resolution,” Con- 
gressional Quarterly Weekly Report, 25 May 
1985, pp. 971-79. 
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Not only were there clear differences 
in budgetary priorities between the 
House and Senate; there also were dis- 
tinctive deficit-reduction coalitions in 
each chamber. The winning coalition in 
the Senate was almost entirely Repub- 
lican. Only one Democrat, Zorinsky, 
voted in favor of the reductions, and 
only four Republicans—D’Amato, Hawk- 
ins, Mathias, and Specter—opposed them. 
The House deficit-reduction coalition, 
in contrast, was almost entirely Demo- 
cratic. On the Republican side, 86.6 
percent of members voted against their 
chamber’s Democratically crafted bill, 
while 94.0 percent of Democrats favored 
their party’s stance; only 15 Democrats 
defected from the party fold. 

This conflict over budgetary priorities 
as well as the contrasting coalitions in 
the House and Senate obviously com- 
plicated the ability of Congress to under- 
take serious deficit reduction. House- 
Senate conferees had a difficult time 
- resolving their substantive differences. 
The president torpedoed a preliminary 
agreement with Senate Republicans on 
reductions in Social Security benefits. 
Senate Republicans meanwhile accused 
House Democrats of padding their defi- 
cit-reduction estimates with “unrealistic 
savings. 

After an extended period of dis- 
cussion, conferees agreed on | August 

1985 on a deficit-reduction package. 
The House by a 309-to-119 vote and the 
Senate by a 67-to-32 margin approved a 
budget agreement that left the expected 
deficit for fiscal year 1986 at around 
$172 billion, which was about $55 billion 
lower than the’ projected figure. The 
compromise resolution contained no 
tax increases, as President Reagan had 
promised during the 1984 campaign, 
and no reduction in Social Security 
benefits, as Speaker O’Neill had wanted. 
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The greatest amount of deficit reduction 
took place on the expenditure side, with 
both defense and domestic programs— 
namely, Amtrak, mass transit, and eco- 
nomic development grants—sharing the 
burden. 

Many observers, though, were skep- 
tical of this deficit-reduction agreement. 
The rosy economic assumptions con- 
tained in the deficit-reduction estimates 
and the illusory nature of the proposed | 
spending cuts led a number of inde- 
pendent analysts to conclude that the 
actual spending reductions would be 
much lower than predicted by the budget 
resolution.!! In addition, because this 
package represented only a budget resolu- 
tion, the first step in the budget process, 
it still needed to be followed up by- 
appropriations legislation that would 
implement the actual cuts. Without addi- 
tional action, real spending reductions 
could be problematic. 

This fear soon turned to reality. By 
the start of the 1986 fiscal year on 1 
October 1985, and for several months 
following, Congress had not taken any 
systematic action to implement its earlier 
deficit-reduction accord. There were a 
number of attempts to execute an agree- 
ment between the two chambers, but 


.. none of them won congressional support. 


It was during this period of legislative 
inactivity on the deficit that members, . 
growing increasingly frustrated with the 
snail’s pace of deficit reduction, debated , 


_ and ultimately enacted the Gramm-Rud- . 
man-Hollings procedure of automatic ,- 


spending cuts. The Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings proposal introduced in late 
September 1985 by Senators Phil Gramm, 
Warren Rudman, and Ernest Hollings, 
was designed to force Congress and the 
president to reduce government expendi- 


11. “Congress Wearily OKs 86 Budget, ” Prov 
idence Journal, 2 Aug. 1985. : 
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tures, but as we will see in following 
sections, this path to deficit reduction 
was fraught with difficulties. 


THE INTRODUCTION AND 
EVOLUTION OF 
GRAMM-RUDMAN-HOLLINGS 


Gramm-Rudman-Hollings was intro- 
duced by conservatives as a tool for 
reducing government spendirg across 
the board, but neither Gramm nor Rud- 
man nor Hollings probably hac any idea 
at the time that their procedure would 
be adopted by Congress.!2 It came as a 
great surprise when, shortly after the 
proposal was introduced, it swept through 
the United States Senate. Though de- 
scribed by one sponsor as “a bad idea 
whose time has come,” the Senate passed 
this legislation 75 to 24 on 9 October 
1985. 

The legislation as enacted by the 
Senate required that elected officials 
eliminate the federal deficit in phased 
steps by 1991, either through conven- 
tional means or, failing to reech agree- 
ment, through automatic spending cuts.!3 
Specific deficit-reduction targets would 
be established for each year—$180 billion 


12. An insider’s account of Gramm’s deficit- 
reduction efforts is provided in David Stockman, 
The Triumph of Politics: Why the Reagan Revolu- 
tion Failed (New York: Harper & Row, 1986). For 
a report on Gramm’s perspective, see Jacqueline 
Calmes, “Gramm: Making Waves, Enemies and 
_ History,” Congressional Quarterly Weekly Re- 
port, 15 Mar. 1986, pp. 611-15. 

13. Elizabeth Wehr, “Senate Passes Plan to 
Balance Federal Budget,” Congressional Quarterly 
Weekly Report, 12 Oct. 1985, pp. 2035-42. The 
quote comes from Senator Rudman end is cited in 
Elizabeth Wehr, “Congress Enacts Far-Reaching 
Budget Measure,” p. 2604. Other artizles that deal 
with Gramm-Rudman include idem, “Budget Con- 
ference Leaders Agree on Key Points,” ibid., 7 
Dec. 1985, p. 2548; Steven Roberts, “Many in 
Congress Say Session of 85 Was Urproductive,” 
New York Times, 22 Dec. 1985. 


for fiscal 1986, $144 billion for fiscal 
1987, $108 billion for fiscal 1988, $72 
billion for fiscal 1989, $36 billion for 
fiscal 1990, and zero in fiscal 1991—and 
failure to reach these targets, as de- 
termined by the Congressional Budget 
Office and Office of Management and 
Budget, would require across-the-board 
reductions in government programs. 

This action proved to be quite con- 
troversial. Part of the problem was 
procedural in nature. Because the bill’s 
sponsors bypassed usual legislative rou- 
tines—commnittee hearings and the like—by 
attaching the bill as a rider to the debt- 
ceiling legislation on the Senate floor, 
skeptics worried about the lack of debate 
on such an important procedural change. 
Government officials, however, also wor- 
ried openly about the substantive con- 
sequences of the automatic cuts. One 
opponent called the idea a “suicide pact” 
because of the pressure it would place on 
legislators to enact draconian cuts in 
domestic programs.'4 Others, including 
President Reagan, worried about the 
constraints this act would place on de- 
fense spending. Even proponents con- 
ceded that Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
had serious flaws, but they argued that 
meaningful deficit reduction would not 
take place without procedural incentives 
to do so. 

It was at this point in the debate that 
action shifted to the House of Representa- 
tives. Because the proposal had passed 
the Senate, House members had three 
possible responses: they could ignore it 
as a symbolic effort to embarrass the 
Democratic Party; they could explicitly 
reject the legislation as bad policy; or 
they could negotiate with the Senate in 
order to water down the bill’s more 

14. This quote is from Senator Daniel Patrick 


Moynihan and is cited in Wehr, “Congress Enacts 
Far-Reaching Budget Measure,” p. 2605. 
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deleterious features. Not wanting the 
stigma of being against the symbol of 
deficit reduction, though, House leaders 
chose to negotiate with the Senate. They 
thereby began discussions that eventually 
culminated in congressional passage of 
the revised Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
procedure. 

House Democrats initially had several 
concerns. One of their reservations was 


substantive in nature; they worried that - 


the across-the-board nature of the auto- 
matic cuts would produce spending re- 

' ductions that fell much more heavily on 
domestic than military programs. Given 
the greater preponderance of social wel- 
fare than military spending in the overall 
budget, they feared the original formula- 
tion of Gramm-Rudman-Hollings would 
fall disproportionately on Democratic 
programs and constituencies. 

They also were aware that, from a 
strategic standpoint, Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings put them in a difficult bargain- 
ing situation with Senate Republicans 
and President Reagan. In the formula- 
tion passed by the Senate, opponents of 
domestic spending would have powerful 
institutional advantages over support- 
ers. The combination of automatic, 
across-the-board cuts and the dispropor- 
tionate amount of social welfare dollars 
in the federal budget meant that either 
Reagan or Republicans in general could 
employ the strategy of delay and dead- 
lock to their own partisan advantage. By 
doing nothing and failing to reach a 
voluntary deficit-reduction agreement, 
the president would be able to fall back 
on a procedural device that would reduce 
social welfare spending more than mili- 
tary expenditures. Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings, in its original formulation, 
thus offered important advantages to 
Republicans over Democrats and to the 
president vis-à-vis Congress. 
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Recognizing the asymmetry of these 
advantages, House Democrats under- 
took a long series of discussions with the 
White House and Senate and were ul- 
timately able to win several key conces- 
sions. Though straightforward in a pro- 
cedural sense, these perfecting amend- 
ments had dramatic consequences for 
the strategic environment and also shifted 
more of the onus for deficit reduction 
away from Democratic programs and 
constituents. While the initial formula- 
tion of Gramm-Rudman-Hollings called 
for across-the-board reductions if Con- 
gress did not take action, Democrats 
were able to protect social programs and 
ensure that deficit reduction did not fall 
as heavily on nondefense programs by 
exempting nearly two-thirds of the bud- 
get from automatic cuts: Social Security, 
interest on federal debt, veteran’s compen- 
sation and pensions, Medicaid, Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children, food 
programs for women and children, Sup- 
plemental Security Income, food stamps, 
and child nutrition. Limits also were 
placed on cuts in Medicare and other 
health programs. 

House Democrats also required that 
the automatic cuts be divided equally 
between defense and nondefense ac- 
counts, again to prevent domestic pro- 
grams from bearing a disproportionate 
share of the burden. Democratic leaders 
finally were able to convince a reluctant 
White House to place responsibility for 
administering the automatic cuts with 
the comptroller general, an individual 
who, though technically independent, is 
subject to removal by Congress.!5 


15. The office of comptroller general later 
became one of the critical constitutional issues in 
the lawsuit against Gramm-Rudman-Hollings as 
critics claimed Congress's power to remove the 
comptroller general violated the separation-of- 
powers doctrine. 
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These changes, while seemingly sim- 
ple, had major consequences for leader- 
ship strategies. Democrats wanted to 
keep the president from being able to 
use delay and deadlock as a political 
strategy. If the original formulation of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings had been en- 
acted, Reagan could have forced much 
larger cuts in domestic than military 
spending simply by doing nothing and 
waiting for the automatic, across-the- 
board reductions to take place. The 
exemption of leading social welfare pro- 
grams from the legislation along with 
the requirement that defense spending 
share equally in automatic reductions 
gave Democrats strategic advantages 
vis-a-vis the president. Not only were 
they able to limit a proposal originally 
designed to scale back domestic spend- 
ing; Democratic leaders were also able 
to turn Gramm-Rudman-Hollings into 
a procedure that could be used to force 
the president into reductions in defense 
spending and possibly even into accept- 
ing tax increases, which the president 
obviously was not eager to do. 

House Democrats, though, were not 
the only ones trying to gain strategic 
advantages. Senate Republicans also 
used the amending process to try to 
protect their electoral flanks in 1986. 
Because twice as many Senate seats to 
be filled during the 1986 midterm elec- 
tions were occupied by Republicans— 
22 of the 34 seats—GOP leaders bar- 
gained to restrict sensitive deficit cuts 
before these elections. After extensive 
discussions on this point, House-Senate 
conferees agreed to limit budget cuts 
before the election to $11.7 billion. In 
winning House agreement with this plan, 
Republicans sought to reduce their risk 
of losing control of the Sénate in 1986, 
although ultimately they still lost the 
Senate in these elections. Even if it 
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meant agreeing to House changes that. 
shifted the original thrust of Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings, Senate leaders were 
willing to approve these changes in 
order to reduce their electoral risks. 

The negotiations over Gramm-Rud- 
man-Hollings were important further- 
more because they introduced new time- 
tables and budget requirements into the 
fiscal-policy debate. Two changes that 
were especially important included spe- 
cific budget numbers and timetables for 
deficit reduction, and a requirement 
that budget amendments be revenue 
neutral. Specific timetables initially were 
established to guarantee political ac- 
countability for legislators. By having 
visible and concrete goals for reducing 
the deficit—culminating in a balanced 
budget by 1991—voters and interested 
observers could easily evaluate deficit- 
reduction actions. These timetables, in 
fact, were noteworthy because politicians 
normally avoid specificity like the plague. 
Concrete standards create clear criteria 
of success and failure, and most leaders 
seek to avoid that kind of clarity. 

In addition, economists worried that 
deficit reduction by formula was a recipe 
for disaster. Deficit reduction without 
regard to changing economic conditions 
could throw the country into a recession. 
If the economy needed a fiscal stimulus, 
automatic spending reductions could 
run counter to sound fiscal policy.!6 

The requirement that budget amend- 
ments be revenue neutral meanwhile 
placed serious constraints on new spend- 
ing initiatives. Congress could not, ac- 
cording to Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, 
take any budget actions that increased 
the deficit. Spending changes that in- 
creased the red ink had to be accom- 

16. Elizabeth Wehr, “Economists Warn Gramm- 


Rudman Threatens Stagnation,” Congressional 
Quarterly Weekly Report, 26 July 1986, p. 1681. 
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panied either by decreases in other areas 
or by revenue increases. This change 
meant that along with the usual pro- 
cedural and institutional restrictions on 
congressional policymaking, members 
now faced additional fiscal restraints. 


The evolution of Gramm-Rudman- 


Hollings, in short, illustrates the impor- 
tant policy and strategic consequences 
that can flow from procedural changes. 
By exempting two-thirds of the budget 
and requiring that deficit reduction fall 
equally on defense and domestic pro- 
grams, Democrats spread the political 
risks of unpopular spending cuts more 
evenly between Republicans and Demo- 
crats and between Congress and the 
president. They furthermore altered the 
automatic-reduction procedure in such 
a way that it no longer was as advan- 
tageous for the president to use delay 
and deadlock as a legislative strategy. 
Failure to réach a voluntary agreement 
on deficit reduction would invoke spend- 
ing cuts that would not only harm 
programs of interest to Democrats; it 
also would hit programs cherished by a 
conservative president. 


THE STRATEGIC DIMENSIONS OF 
DEFICIT REDUCTION 


The Gramm-Rudman-Hollings case 
illustrates the strategic consequences 
that develop from procedural change. 
Negotiations over the content of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings had the effect 
of turning a procedure designed to scale 
back domestic spending into a process 
that could be used to cut both domestic 
and defense spending and that further- 
more might be used someday as a vehicle 
for a future tax increase. These discus- 
sions also altered the strategic environ- 
ment of deficit reduction. The perfecting 
amendments adopted by House-Senate 
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conferees dramatically shifted strategic 
advantages between Congress and the 
president and between Republicans and 
Democrats. 

At a more general level, however, this 
case allows observers to understand why 
strategic factors are an important, and 
sometimes underappreciated, part of 
the deficit-reduction process. There are 
a number of economic and structural 
factors that have complicated policy- 
making in the budget area: the perennial 
trade-offs between unemployment and 
inflation, the decentralization and frag- 
mentation of legislative process, the lack 
of consensus about budget matters, and 
the like. l : 

Yet it seems clear, based on recent 
deficit-reduction actions in Congress, 
that the subject is more complex than 
structural or economic perspectives would 
grant. Policymaking inherently is a politi- 
cal process, and one cannot completely 
understand policy decisions through 
structural arguments or resource limita- 
tions alone. Efforts at deficit reduction, 
in particular, have been more complex 
than generally realized because there is a 
strategic component to the subject that 
often has not been fully understood. 

The need to develop a strategic model 
of deficit reduction has been readily 
apparent during the Reagan era. There 
has been growing speculation in the 
current period that, at different times, 
both President Reagan and Democratic 
leaders have adopted policy deadlock 
on the deficit as a political strategy. 
Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan, for 
example, has argued that Reagan is 
using high deficits as a strategic tool to 
force further cutbacks in social welfare 
spending.!? As long as deficits are high, 

17. Moynihan made this argument in his 
column, “Placing the Deficit in Perspective,” 
Providence Journal, 23 July 1985. 
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there can be no new social programs or 


no expansion of existing programs. 

There also is considerable pressure in 
this situation to reduce spending on 
domestic programs further. This argu- 
ment suggests that policy stalemate or 
conscious inaction on the part of Reagan 
and his legislative supporters may not 
necessarily represent negative outcomes 
from their standpoint and may, in fact, 
serve the partisan political interests of 
these individuals. 

Others have pointed out that, from 
time to time, Democratic leaders also 
have used delays and the threat of 
deadlock on the deficit to force compro- 
mises with the president. Knowing that 
Reagan prefers to reduce domestic spend- 
ing more than he wants to raise taxes or 
slow the growth of military spending, 
House Democrats occasionally have 
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sought to protect their political interests 
by refusing to compromise with the 
president. 

Because of the strategic component 
to legislative bargaining over the deficit, 
this period demonstrates why deficit 
reduction has been so difficult and also 
why representatives fell back on a pro- 
cedural device—Gramm-Rudman-Holl- 
ings—about which few were enthusiastic 
and that ultimately turned out to be 
unconstitutional. In a situation of diffuse 
political costs and uncertain benefits, 
deficit reduction becomes a major part 
of the bargaining process between institu- 
tions. Failure to appreciate the strategic 
dimension of this situation makes it 
more difficult to understand both the 
politics of deficit reduction and the 
strategic consequences that flow from 
procedural change. 
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ABSTRACT: The struggle between Congress and the president over 
spending and taxing was altered significantly by the Congressional Budget 
and Impoundment Control Act of 1974 and the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
Act of 1985. The purpose of this article is to evaluate the impact of these 
reforms on congressional-presidential budgeting. The analysis answers two 
questions: what are the major budgetary reforms that have influenced 
congressional-presidential relations, and what have been the consequences 
of these changes? The article concludes that the budget reforms have 
strengthened the congressional role vis-a-vis the president’s role in the 
budget-making process. Macro-budgetary and macro economic trade-offs 
between Congress and the president are highlighted. In sum, the reforms 
have made budgeting between the president and Congress more difficult. 
They have increased the number of budgetary participants, made the 
budget process more open, forced the president to work more closely with 
Congress, and allowed Congress gradually to tighten control over executive 
spending discretion. 
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HE struggle between the president 

and Congress over the size and 
composition of government taxing and 
spending is at the heart of American 
politics. The power to establish the 
federal budget of the United States has 
been shared between the executive and 
Congress throughout American history. 
Congress is given the constitutional 
power of the purse, the authority to 


establish the necessary revenuz policy . 


and to authorize, appropriate, and bud- 
get money for the president as chief 
executive to spend on his programs. 
Budgets reveal the nation’s priorities, 
problems, and processes of social choice; 
it is here that the checks and balances 
between Congress and the president are 
often glaringly apparent. After decades 
of conflict and increasing centralization 
of the budget by the president, Congress 
passed the Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974 (Public Law 93- 
344). After another decade of budgetary 
struggle and often deadlock with the 
president, Congress passed a second 
major reform, the 1985 Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act 
(Public Law 99-177), commonly called 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings (GRH). With 
both of these reforms, Congress sought 
to recapture presidential domiration of 
the budget-making process. The purpose 
of this article is to evaluate the impact of 
these reforms on congressional-presiden- 
tial budgetary relations. 


CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET 
REFORM 


Prior to 1974, Congress considered 
the president’s annual budget in a highly 
decentralized manner. Authorizations 
for federal agencies and programs were 
considered separately by congressional 
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authorizing committees. Appropriations 
of funds for these agencies and programs 
were considered by the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees working 
through subcommittees. Revenue poli- 
cies were handled by yet another commit- 
tee in the House—-Ways and Means— 
and the Finance Committee in the Sen- 
ate. Congress considered the budget 
piecemeal and at no point did the House 
or Senate evaluate the relation between 
total expenditures and total revenues. 
These were only by-products of de- 
centralized decisions made by commit- 
tees and subcommittees strongly influ- 
enced by those interests groups and 
agencies with the resources and access to 
participate. The president’s budget came 
far more from the power of interest 
groups and agencies than from congres- 
sional concérn about the economic con- ` 
sequences of their collective decisions. 
At no point did Congress review the 
total budget through its committees or 
on the Senate or House floors. The full 
budget was not visible until all of the 
appropriations subcommittee bills were 
passed. To compound the problem, sup- 
plemental appropriations bills were often 
passed in the middle of a fiscal year, 
making the size of the budget a moving 
target. Congress had no budget commit- 
tees, skilled budget experts, or a compre- 
hensive budget-making process to bring 
discipline to the process and to challenge 
the president’s budget. 

The 1974 reform in the way Congress 
made budgetary decisions had the poten- 
tial for remedying these problems and 
for changing the struggle with the presi- 
dent. The Congressional Budget Act, 
consisting of Titles I through IX of 
Public Law 93-344, established several 
major institutions and procedures that 
changed congressional-presidential rela- 
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tions.! The Budget Act had the potential 
to restore congressional power over fis- 
cal policy. The act created separate 
House and Senate Budget Committees, 
‘responsible for setting overall tax and 
spending levels.2 Most important, it 
required Congress each year to establish 
leveis of expenditures and revenues and 
prescribed procedures for arriving at 
those spending and income totals. The 
procedures, later revised by GRH, in- 
clude three important elements: (1) a 
timetable establishing deadlines for ac- 
tion on budget-related legislation, in- 
tended to ensure completion of the 
budget plan prior to the start of each 
new fiscal year; (2) a requirement to 
adopt concurrent budget resolutions— 
which do not require presidential ap- 
proval—for total budget authority, bud- 
get outlays, and revenues for the upcom- 
ing fiscal year; and (3) a reconciliation 
process to conform revenue, spending, 
and debt legislation to the levels specified 
in the budget resolution.3 The reconcilia- 
tion process gives the budget committees 
power to direct other committees to 
determine and recommend revenue 
and/or spending actions deemed neces- 


1, See James A. Thurber, “Congressional 
Budget Reform and New Demands for Policy 
Analysis,” Policy Analysis, Spring 1976, pp. 198- 
214. See also James A. Thurber, “Assessing the 
Congressional Budget Process under Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings and the 1974 Budget Act” 
(Paper delivered at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science Association, Washing- 
ton, DC, 1986). 

2. See John W. Ellwood and James A. 
Thurber, “The New Congressional Budget Pro- 
cess: The Hows and Whys of House-Senate Differ- 
ences,” in Congress Reconsidered, ed. L. C. Dodd 
and B. Oppenheimer (New York: Praeger, 1977), 
pp. 163-92. 

3. See Allen Schick, Reconciliation and the 
Congressional Budget Process (Washington, DC: 
American Enterprise Institute, 1981). 
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sary to conform to the determinations 
made in the budget resolution. The 
Budget Act also created a Congressional 
Budget Office, which provides Congress 
with independent information and analy- 
sis on the budget. Title X of the act 
includes the presidential impoundment 
control provisions of the reform.‘ The 
act sanctions two kinds of presidential 
impoundments: deferrals and rescis- 
sions.5 Deferrals are presidential requests 
to Congress to postpone or delay spend- 
ing for a particular program. Rescissions 
are presidential requests to abolish fund- 
ing for a program permanently. If Con- 
gress wants to reorder the president’s 
budget priorities, it can use these institu- 
tions and procedures to do so. 

GRH and amendments made to it in 
1987 changed the congressional budget 
process further by establishing a pro- 
cedure to reduce deficits to annual maxi- 
mum levels through mandatory sequestra- 
tion of funds if the Congress does not 
reduce the deficit through legislation.‘ 
The law originally provided for annual 
reductions in the budget deficits from 
$171.9 billion in fiscal year 1986 to zero 
in fiscal year 1991 but was revised in 
1987 to set 1994 as the balanced-budget 
year.’ If the deficit limits are not met, 


4, See James P. Pfiffner, The President, the 
Budget, and Congress: Impoundment and the 
1974 Budget Act (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 
1979), 

5. Dale Tate, “Reconciliation Breeds Tumult 
as Committees Tackle Cuts: Revolutionary Budget 
Tool,” Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, 
23 May 1981, pp. 887-91. 

6. See Elizabeth Wehr, “Congress Enacts 
Far-Reaching Budget Measure,” Congressional 
Quarterly Weekly Report, 14 Dec. 1985, pp. 
2604-11. ; 

7. For two articles on the Supreme Court 
case regarding GRH, see Jonathan Rauch, “The 
Thickening Fog,” National Journal, 12 July 1986, 
pp. 1721-24; Elizabeth Wehr, “Court Strikes Down 
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automatic spending cuts will be made by 
the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) using a congressionally mandated 
formula.® 

In summary, the 1974 Budget Act 
and GRH have created several major 
institutions and processes that have the 
potential af greatly influencing congres- 
sional-presidential budgetary relations.’ 
What has been the impact of these 
budgetary institutions and processes on 
the struggle between the president and 
Congress? To answer this question, the 
present analysis focuses on four hy- 
potheses about the consequences of the 
budget reforms for congressional-presi- 
dential relations. These hypotheses are 
(1) that reforms have increased con- 
gressional influence over presidential 
budget priorities; (2) that the reforms 
have allowed Congress to control presi- 
dential impoundments; (3) that the re- 
forms have changed the budgeting power 
of presidents, agencies, committees, con- 
gressional leadership, and interest groups; 
and (4) that the reforms have created 
greater congressional control of the 
budget. 


Core of Gramm-Rudman,” Congressional Quar- 
terly Weekly Report, 12 July 1986, pp. 1559-63. 
8. See Elizabeth Wehr, “Gramm-Rudman: 
Domenici Has His Doubts,” Congressional Quar- 
terly Weekly Report, 19 Sept. 1987, pp. 2234-35. 
9. See Ellwood and Thurber, “New Con- 
gressional Budget Process”, Louis Fisher, “Ten 
Years of the Budget Act: Still Searching for 
Controls,” Public Budgeting and Finance, Autumn 


1985, p. 15. See also John Ferejohn and Keith 


Krehbiel, “The Budget Process and the Size of 
Budget,” American Journal of Political Science, 
May 1987, the Budpp. 296-320; Kenneth A. 
Shepsle, “The Congressional Budget Process: 
Diagnosis, Prescription, Prognosis,” in Congres- 
sional Budgeting: Politics, Process, cnd Power, 
ed. W. T. Wender, F. T. Hebert, and G. W. 
Copeland (Bal-imore, MD: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1984). 
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Congressional-presidential 
budget priorities 


Advocates of the 1974 Budget Act 
argued for “an improved congressional 
system for determining relative funding 
priorities.”!0 Many felt reform was 
needed in order to unify the disag- 
gregated budgetary process and to create 
a mechanism for challenging and chang- 
ing presidential budget priorities. The 
first chairman of the House Budget 
Committee, Representative Brock Adams, 
stated it simply: “Perhaps the most 
important aspect of the budget resolution 
is the fact it contains the budget of 
Congress and not that of the President.”!! 

Congressiona!-presidential budget re- 
lations are driven by a highly representa- 
tive, fragmented, and decentralized deci- 
sion-making system that is organized to 
make incremental distributive decisions 
in favor of strong interests groups, agen- 
cies, and congressional committees. The 
budget process is pluralistic and incre- 
mental, with each agency and association 
guarding its part of the budget. Past 
budget decisions are given preference 
over requests for new programs. GRH 
forces Congress to reaffirm existing bud- 
get priorities, leaving few resources and 
little congressional energy to tackle new 
programs. Automatic across-the-board 
cuts in the sequester-based outlays under 
GRH by definition do not change budget 
priorities; they simply set existing pro- 
gram preferences permanently in place. 
If change does come, it will likely be 
increment by increment or by excep- 
tions, not through radical reordering of 
budget priorities based on newfound 


10. Thurber, “Congressional Budget Reform.” 

1]. Lance T. LeLoup, Budgetary Politics: 
Dollars, Deficits, Decisions (Brunswick, OH: 
King’s Court Communications, 1977), p. 126. 
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congressional budgetary power. !? 

Federal budget outlays grew dra- 
matically from 1974 to 1988, but only 
slight changes occurred in the way the 
budget was allocated across general func- 
tions of government. Spending grew in 
constant dollars from $538.7 billion in 
1974 to an estimated $839.3 billion for 
1988. As a percentage of gross national 
product spent by the federal govern- 
ment, the budget grew from 19.0 to 21.7 
percent during the same time period. 
Change in the relative percentage of 
outlays in budget functions, however, 
was only slight during the same period; 
for example, expenditures for national 
defense dropped from 29.5 percent to 
29.0 percent and those for human re- 
sources dropped from 50.4 to 50.0 per- 
cent of outlays. The most dramatic shift 
in spending preferences was caused by 
borrowing to pay for the increase in the 
depth budget, the interest on the federal 
government’s debt. From 1974 to 1988, 
the interest increased by 5.6 percent. 
This was, of course, unrelated to Con- 
press’s exerting a budgetary power over 
the president’s spending priorities. 

This real growth in government spend- 
ing happened primarily through plural- 
istic incrementalism, budgetary decision 
making that guarantees that strong inter- 
est groups, committees, and agencies 
coalesce to protect their base spending 
and secure their fair share of increase. 
No major group has been significantly 
disadvantaged by budget reform. No 
major programs have been cut. No 
congressional committees have tried to 
abolish programs under their jurisdic- 


12. See Allen Schick, Congress and Money: 
Budgeting, Spending and Taxing (Washington, 
DC: Urban Institute); idem, “Budgeting as an 
Administrative Process,” in Perspectives on Bud- 
geting (Washington, DC: American Society for 
Public Administration, 1980). 
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tion. There have been no major shifts in 
spending priorities as a direct result of 
the 1974 budget process or GRH. 

The Budget Act did change the nature 
of the congressional policy agenda and 
the debate over the budget. Though the 
reforms give Congress the potential of 
more budgetary power, it is the power to 
check the president, not to change major 
spending priorities. Ironically, that is 
the same power gained by the president, 
the power to block but not to initiate 
major changes in spending outlays. Con- 
gress is forced to focus on cutbacks in 
proposed increases rather than on new 
initiatives and dramatic increases in 
existing programs. With the massive 
federal government debt and continual 
deficits, the setting of overall revenue 
and spending limits each year has caused 
a major change in the floor debate from 
how to solve new problems to how to 
save money and reduce the size of 
government expenditures. Congress has 
had to learn to say no to major increases 
and new programs and to say it to pres- 
idents, interest groups, and constituents. 

The Budget Act of 1974 and the GRH 
acts have given Congress the means to 
compete with the president’s policy 
agenda; however, the complexity of the 
process and the size of the federal debt 
have forced Congress to focus primarily 
on spending cuts and budget control 
rather than dramatically changing presi- 
dential spending priorities. Thus con- 
firmation of the hypothesis that the 
reforms have increased congressional 
influence over presidential budget prior- 
ities is still an open question. 


‘Congressional control of 


presidential impoundments 


Have the reforms allowed Congress 
to control presidential impoundments? ` 
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Is the president obligated to spend money 
appropriated by Congress? President 
Nixon claimed the legal and constitu- 
tional power to impound funds already 
authorized and signed into law. Nixon 
challenged the constitutional doctrine 
of separation of powers that delegates to 
Congress powers of the purse and to the 
president the duty of spending appro- 
priated funds. Nixon’s impoundment 
actions, although later found to be uncon- 
stitutional, were a major cause of the 
quick passage of the 1974 Budget Act. A 
major objective of the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act 
of 1974 was to control presidential im- 
poundments. Procedures were estab- 
lished in Title X of the act to review 
presidential proposals for two kinds of 
impoundment: deferrals, to postpone or 
delay spending, and rescissions, to cancel 
or take back authority to spend. When 
presidents propose deferrals of up to 12 
months, Congress may approve an im- 
poundment resolution compelling the 
release of the affected funds. The original 
deferral process called for a one-house 
legislative veto, which the INS v. Chadha 
decision found to be unconstitutional,!3 
but Congress-has circumvented the con- 
stitutionality issue by voting on deferral 
decisions in both houses primarily by 
adding them to appropriations bills. 
When a president proposes a rescis- 
sion, however, it is much more difficult 
to garner congressional support. Con- 
gress has a 45-day period during which it 
can pass a bill rescinding the funds, 


13. See William P. Schaefer and James A. 
Thurber, “The Legislative Veto and the Policy 
Subsystems: Its Impact on Congressional Over- 
sight” (Paper delivered at the Annual Meeting of 
the Southern Political Science Association, At- 
lanta, GA, 1980). See also Louis Fisher, “Impound- 
ment: Here We Go Again,” Public Budgeting and 
Finance, Winter 1986, p. 72. 
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‘thereby approving the presidential re- 


scission. If Congress fails to act during 
this period, the president is required to 
make the funds available for expenditure. 

The effect of the impoundment provi- 
sions on congressional-presidential rela- 
tions has been significant. The provisions 
have regularized and set a legal founda- 
tion for presidential impoundments while 
allowing Congress to overturn these 
cuts when it desires. Congress has con- 
trol over presidential impoundments, 
with a latent consequence that presidents 
can legally use them to cut back on 
spending they deem unnecessary. 

Table 1 shows an overall high ap- 
proval rate for deferrals—over 80 per- 
cent. President Reagan’s success through 
1987 was almost 82 percent on proposed 
deferrals, the same as President Carter’s 
average. President Ford had 76 percent 
accepted. More than $127 billion in 
deferrals has been saved by presidents 
from 1975 to 1987. Ford successfully 
deferred $31 billion, Carter $25 billion, 
and Reagan $71 billion. The conclusion: 
when the president wants to delay ex- 
penditures legally, Congress generally 
agrees. 

Table 1 also reveals that the use of the 
rescission process is extensive but varies 
sharply from year to year. In 1975 and 
1976, President Ford proposed over $6 
billion in rescissions, but Congress cut 
only $529.6 million, around 7 percent of 
the proposed money. During the Carter 
administration, the rescission rate in- 
creased to 38 percent, for a $2.6 billion 
savings. Reagan used rescissions to imple- 
ment his budget cuts in 1981 and 1982 
with great success. Reagan cut approx- 
imately $16 billion, an unprecedented 
amount of money, in his first two years 
in office, for a rescission success rate of 
almost 59.6 percent. After the first two 
years of the Reagan administration, 
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TABLE 1 
DEFERRALS AND RESCISSIONS, 1975-87, UNDER THE 
IMPOUNDMENT CONTROL ACT OF 1974 (Dollar amounts in millions) 











Deferrals Rescissions 
Approval Approval 
Amount Rate (%) Amount Rate (%) 
Ford i ` , 
` 1975 15,954.8 63.0 391.3 14.4 
1976 and transitiona! quarter 7,162.3 95.3. 138.3 39 
1977 7,048.1 100.0 0.0 0.0 
total 30,765.2 75.9 5296 7.2 
Carter , 
1977 4,975.8 99.5 711.8 39.8 
1978 4,910.3 98.9 593.7 46.0 
1879 l 4,676.9 99.8 723.6 79.6 
1980 5,027.0 478 550.8 34.0 
1981 5,670.4 100.0 0.0 0.0 
total 25,260.4 81.9 2,579.7 38.2 
Reagan 
1981 3,452.7 90.5 11,716.2° 76.3 
1982 7,853.4 95.6 4 364.7 66.2 
1983 9,624.0 70.7 -0 0 
1984 7919.5 98.8 55.4 8.7 
1985 16,044.7 95.6 165.6 8.9 
1986 14,690.0 59.3 143.0 1.4 
1987 11,320.0 98.5 36.0 0.6 
total 70,904.3 81.9 16,479.9 38.1 i 
Grand Total $126,929.9 80.3 $19,589.2 34.1 





SOURCE: Compiled by author; date provided by U.S, Office of Managamant and Budget, 
Budget Review Office, 23 Oct. 1985.and 28 Oct. 1987. 


however, the number of rescissions pro- 
posed and accepted dropped dramati- 
cally to only $400 million for five years. 
In summary, from 1975 to 1987, almost 
$20 billion was cut through rescissions, 
for a 34-percent congressional accep- 
tance rate, as shown in Table 1. Congress 
reviews the permanent cuts through 
presidential rescissicns very carefully. 
Inconclusion, theimpoundment pro- 
visions of the 1974 Budget Act have 
worked in a constitutional and predict- 
able manner. The impoundment pro- 


cedures check the power of the president 
and- have been implemented without 
major political confrontations under 
both Republicans and Democrats. The 
impoundment controls help Congress to 
reassert its constitutional power of thé 
purse. The president clearly has lost 
unilateral power to cut appropriated 
federal dollars: The president is now 
forced to cooperate with Congress and | 
build bipartisan support for impound- ' 
ments, and when that is not done, few 
funds are cut. There is strong supporting 
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evidence for the hypothesis that the 
reforms heve allowed Congress to con- 
trol presidential impoundments. 


THE ROLE OF POLICY 
SUBSYSTEMS IN THE 
BUDGET PROCESS 


Has the implementation of the 1974 
budget reform act and GRH resulted in 
significant consequences for budgetary 
relations between the president, agen- 
cies, committees, and congressional lead- 
ership? Before passage of the Budget 
Act, the stable roles, relationships, and 
routines of the president, OMB, execu- 
tive branch agencies, congressional party 
leaders, congressional committees, and 
interest groups led to few surprises in the 
federal budget process. Predictable plu- 


ralistic incrementalism with a narrow ' 


scope and low level of political conflict 
predominated over distributive bud- 
getary processes. Since the 1974 reform, 
two oil crises, stagflation, and high 
interest raies have changed the economy, 
contributing to destabilization of the 
budget process. Reagan-era tax cuts 
forced Congress to make decremental 
redistributive budget decisions that both 
increased the visibility of, and widened 
the number of participants in, the con- 
flict over the budget. President Reagan 
achieved his purpose “to limit the growth 
of . . . government by limiting the 
revenues available to be spent.”!4 Con- 
currently, both budget reforms have 
placed restraints on spending by openly 
relating outlays to revenues. A latent 
consequence of the Budget Act and 
GRH has been increased budgetary ten- 
sion, confusion, and stalemate between 
Congress and the president. 

The budget reforms have caused some 


14, Leroy N. Rieselbach, Congressional Reform 
(Washington, DC: CQ Press, 1986), p. 100. 
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jockeying for jurisdictional turf between 
the budget committees and the other 
standing committees, especially the ap- 
propriations and taxing committees. The 
appropriations committees no longer 
protect presidential interests in Con- 
press, and the president no longer exer- 
cises quiet budgetary control that allows 
congressional committees and agencies 
to conduct their own business. The 
authorization committees have lost 
power because of the appropriations 
committees’ right to cap new backdoor 
spending. The appropriations commit- 
tees have also expanded their use of 
backdoor authorizations by increasing 
the number and complexity of restrictive 
program provisions placed on the presi- 
dent and executive branch through appro- 
priations bills. 

The 1974 Budget Act requires all 
standing committees to submit estimates 
of their spending authority for programs 
within their jurisdiction early in the 
budget cycle. These estimates of author- 
izations tend to limit the committees’ 
freedom and that of executive agencies 
and interest groups who have a natural 
tendency to push for new programs and 
higher authorizations. The committees 
are forced to state priorities and to make 
difficult choices between programs very 
early in the process, rather than authoriz- 
ing high levels of funding and new 
programs as a result of strong, well- 
organized, twelfth-hour lobbying by agen- 
cies and interest groups. Before the 1974 
reform, program authorization levels were 
commonly—and symbolically—double 
and even triple the final appropriations. 
The substantive committees would au- 
thorize at very high levels to placate 
strong pressures from outside Congress, 
knowing full well that the appropriations 
committees would implement the presi- 
dent’s budget and push the actual funding 
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down to more reasonable levels. After 
1974 and GRH, the authorization com- 
mittees could no longer play this game. 
They are now required to estimate total 
program funding within the overall bud- 
get totals and within their jurisdiction, 
thus reducing the gap between authoriza- 
tions and appropriations and putting a 
cap on the political pressures from agen- 
cies and interest groups. 

Budget decisions arrived at openly by 
the budget committees have caused pres- 
idents to be more attentive to Congress. 
Presidents now have OMB staff attend- 
ing all budget hearings and markups. 
White House staff now find it necessary 
to work the Hill more effectively. The 
process is relatively open and burden- 
some for the president and executives, 
forcing them to bargain and monitor the 
budget process carefully. OMB directors 
commonly sit at the bargaining table 
with budget committee leaders to negoti- 
ate the final budget resolutions. 

Another impact of the 1974 budget 
reform on congressional committee re- 
lationships with the president has been 
the closing of two types of backdoor 
spending by the authorizing committees: 
contract authority and borrowing au- 
thority. Although either house of Con- 
gress may waive this restriction, elim- 
inating new backdoors brings the poten- 
tial for increased control over spending 
by the appropriations committees and 
thus less freedom for the authorization 
committees to circumvent the traditional 
appropriations proczss. Pre-1974 entitle- 
ment programs and net interest pay- 
ments, however, continue to reduce the 
ability of both Congress and the presi- 
dent to control the budget. 

As a result of the wide-sweeping 
reforms of the 1970s, power in the 
House of Representatives shifted from 
committee chairs to subcommittee chairs, 
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and changes in rules and procedures 
concurrently increased the influence of 
the Democratic caucus and Democratic 
Party leadership.!5 The 1970s brought 
both decentralization and centralization 
of power to the House. The 1974 Budget 
Act was a major reform that had the 
potential for centralization of power 
and integration of decision making. The 
budget process may be one of Speaker 
Jim Wright’s primary tools for better 
coordination and integration of decision 
making in the House. House Democratic 
leaders are forced to mobilize members 
behind budget resolutions that do not 
always please committee and subcommit- 
tee chairpersons, interest groups, agen- 
cies of the executive branch, or the 
president. They must build coalitions 
and centralize decision making in the 
House that is often fragmented and 
undisciplined; these necessities have the 
consequence of challenging interest 
groups and presidents. Budgetary power 
in the Senate has generally been firmly 
in the hands of the committee chairs. 
House party leaders have played a 
stronger role in the budget process than 
their Senate counterparts. 

The House Democratic leadership 
has been actively involved in setting 
budget figures and offering refining 
amendments in order to marshal support 
for the resolutions on the House floor. 
One primary impact of budget reform 
on the House majority leadership and 
the president is that it has forced central- 
ization, coordination; and the construc- 
tion of a Democratic coalition behind a 


15. For a case study of the committee reform 
effort in the U.S. House of Representatives inthe . 
19708, see Roger H. Davidson and Walter J. 
Oleazek, Congress against Itself (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1977). For asummary of 
congressional reforms of the 1970s, see Rieselbach, 
Congressional Reform. 
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congressional budget. The Senate budget 
is more bipartisan, and the Senate is less 
confrontational in building budget resolu- 
tions, and this strategy often carries on 
to the floor of that chamber. 


House and Senate leaders from both: 


parties, however, have helped give the 
budget process an independence from 
the president but not always from the 
power and expertise of committee and 
subcommittee chairs who put pressure 
on the House Budget Committee for 
higher spending for their favorite pro- 
grams. Be it defense spending, money 
for highways, water projects, or funds 
for social security, when constituency 
interests and budget-committee prior- 
ities confront each other, the substantive 
committees with strong support from 
interest groups and agencies usually 
win. 
A major challenge to the indepen- 
dence of the congressional budget pro- 
cess came during President Reagan’s 
first year in office. Reagan’s first OMB 
„director, David Stockman, a former 
‘congressman who had an excellent under- 
standing of the congressional budget 
process, designed a strategy to use the 
reconciliation process to impose severe 
cuts in total permissible spending by 
congressional committees. Reconcilia- 
tion is a device to instruct committees to 
cut spending on total permissible ex- 
penditures within the jurisdiction of 
each to some level below a specific 
ceiling. Because sufficient funds do not 
exist for all programs, there must be 
winners and losers, a redistribution of 
_ money. With an up-or-down, take-it-or- 
- leave-it vote on the budgets in the years 
1981-83, the budget debate shifted from 
` the parts to the whole, thus partially 
overcoming the desire by members to 
represent constituents and special inter- 
ests on their committee. Interest groups 
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and their friends on committees and in 
agencies were taken by surprise when 
Stockman and his allies on Capito! Hill 
locked in spending ceilings in the first 
concurrent resolution, thus changing 
the focus of the budget debate from line 
items to the highly centralized reconcilia- 
tion resolution. Disciplined Republicans 
and conservative Democrats coalesced 
with President Reagan to pass higher 
defense spending and through the recon- 
ciliation process reduced nondefense ex- 
penditures over the three-year period of 
1981-83. The cuts totaled $100 billion. 
Democratic opponents were unable to 
stop the cuts until they changed the 
conservative coalition in the House and 
eventually recaptured the Senate. The 
confrontation showed that the president 
could use the budget process to his 
advantage. Since 1983, the protectionist 
power and force of interest groups, 
committees, and executive branch agen- 
cies have regained their influence over 
the budget. . 

The reconciliation process was Rea- 
gan’s way of achieving reductions in 
expenditures within the protected juris- 
diction of the tax committees and the 
sacred turf of the appropriations com- 
mittees. Fisher estimates that over half 
of the spending reductions in the recon- 
ciliation acts were within House Ways 
and Means and Senate Finance.!6 After 
1983, Congress used the reconciliation 
process to challenge several presidential 
budgetary priorities. 

In conclusion, there is evidence to 
support the third hypothesis, mentioned 
at the beginning of this article, that the 
reforms .have the potential to limit the 
power of policy subsystems—that is, 


16. Louis Fisher, “The Budget Act of 1974: 
Reflections after Ten Years” (Paper delivered at 
the Annual Meeting of the Midwest Political 
Science Association, Chicago, 1985). 
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interest groups, committees, and agen- 
cies with jurisdiction over specific pro- 
grams—by giving presidents and con- 
gressional leaders the tools to coordinate 
and centralize budgeting on the Hill. 
Reform has changed the budget power 
of presidents, agencies, committees, con- 
gressional leadership, and interest groups, 
but there is also strong evidence that our 
pluralist democracy is still alive and 
well. Strong interests continue to win 
and weak interests continue to lose in 
the battle of the budget no matter how 
centralized and well coordinated the 
budget process has become. 


Congressional and presidential 
budget control 


Have the reforms created greater con- 
trol of the budget? Before 1974, the 
budget process was out of control in the 
sense that Congress found itself without 
the mechanisms to work its budgetary 
will through the appropriations process, 
. regardless of whether that will was in the 
direction of decreased or increased fed- 
eral expenditures. In this sense, the'lack 
of congressional control since 1974 has 
been growing. The percentage of expendi- 
tures that cannot be altered without 
changing the basic authorizing statute 
has increased since 1974. 

Shortly after passage of the 1974 
reform, about 70 percent of the budget 
was considered relatively uncontrollable 
under existing law and, primarily be- 
cause of backdoor spending measures— 
indexed permanently authorized entitle- 
ments—could not be directly controlled 
by the president and the appropriations 
committees on an annual basis. In 1988, 
OMB considers 77.5 percent of the 
budget uncontrollable, a 6.8 percent 
increase since 1976. Most of the uncon- 
trollability comes from payments for 


lil 


individuals (43.5 percent), fixed program 


costs (15.1 percent), and prior-year con- 
tracts and obligations (18.9 percent). If 
interest payments are added to the OMB 
estimates, almost 85 percent of the bud- 
get is relatively uncontrollable. ` 
These programs are uncontrollable 
primarily because of the political ramifi- 
cations associated with the proposed 
cuts. Any spending program is ultimately 
controllable; however, the nature or 
degree of controllability differs depend- 
ing on the political power of the re- 
cipients of the programs. The eligibility 
for various levels of benefit is normally 
established in authorizing law rather 
than through appropriations of budget 
authority. Efforts. by Congress or the 
president to reduce spending on these 
entitlement programs require changing 
the authorizing legislation, which is po- 
litically very difficult. In the absence of 
such legislative changes, the payments 
are made automatically, and in many 
cases such payments are made from the 
budget authority that is available, with- 
out appropriations action to finance the 
program. The rise in permanent budget 
authority—resulting in most part from 
these various forms of pre-1974 back- 
door spending—has contributed to a 
diminished relationship between con- 


` gressional budgetary decisions in any 


given year and the actual outlays of that 
year. The budget reform has not signifi- 
cantly altered the capacity of Congress 
to improve its control of the budget. 
GRH has put increased pressure on 
Congress and the president to focus on 
the uncontrollables; however, there is 
little evidence that members of Congress . 
and the president have the political will 
to reduce spending for popular programs 
such as Social Security. Reagan’s OMB 
director, James Miller, captures the pres- 
idential perception of the lack of congres- 
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sional concern for the uncontrollables: 
“Deficits create many winners and few 
losers. . . . Every legislator is in a 
position to try to confer benefits on his 
or her favorite constituencies, and the 
incentive for any individual legislator 
to refrain from such behavior is virtually 
nonexistent.”!7 Congress may be behav- 
ing as it was designed, as a representative 
assembly. Members of Congress find it 
difficult to oppose well-organized constit- 
uents, and presidents find it impossible 
to oppose well-organized national inter- 
est groups, such as associations protect- 
ing the interests of Social Security 
recipients. Congressional-presidential 
budgeting has been transformed from a 
relatively closed process for financing 
government agencies into an open pro- 
cess for providing benefits and contracts 
to Americans. The more open the con- 
gressional budget process has become, 
the more Congress and the president 
have increased the flow of benefits to 
outsiders. 

One solution to reduce the deficit is 
for the formula for spending to be 
changed in the entitlements, another is 
to reduce defense spending, and yet 
another is to raise taxes. All of these 
solutions, however, call for more budget 
control and are perceived to be politically 
too dangerous, if not electoral suicide, 
for both Congress and the president. 
There is little evidence that the reforms 
have created greater control over the 
budget; thus the fourth hypothesis is 
disconfirmed. Congress does not have 
greater control of the budget, but neither 
does the president. They have lost the 
ability to control the budget by repre- 
senting the natural pressures of a plural- 
ist democracy. 

17. James Miller, “Miller Says Deficits Beget 


Spending,” A.EI. Memorandum, Spring 1987, 
p. 8. 
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CONCLUSION 


The Budget Act and GRH are two of 
the most important structural and pro- 
cedural budgetary reforms to be adopted 
by Congress in the last fifty years. The 
two acts have had several important 
consequences for congressional-presi- 
dential relations. They have 


—strengthened the role of Congress 
in the budgetary process vis-a-vis 
the president; 

—required the president and his staff 
to work more closely with Congress; 

—allowed Congress to control presi- 
dential impoundments and allowed 
the president to legally impound 
funds; 

—shown a potential for limiting the 
power of policy subsystems in the 
budget process; and 

—opened up the budget process and 
focused public attention on macro- 
budgetary and macroeconomic trade- 
offs but have had little impact on 
the controllability of the budget. 


In sum, the consequences of the 1974 
act and GRH have made budgeting 
between the president and Congress 
more democratic and difficult. Reforms 
have increased the number of budgetary 
participants, made the budget process 
more open, created a congressional bud- 
geting process more independent of the 
president, forced the president and his 
staff to work more closely with Con- 
gress, and established a coherent and 
constitutional method of congressional 
review over presidential impoundments. 
Thus the budget process is more com- 
plex, open, and democratic, but more 
conflictual and difficult for the president 
and Congress.!8 


18. For a further discussion of this, see James 
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Congress is fundamentally a repre- 
sentative and disintegrated decision-mak- 
_ ing institution. It is responsive to polit- 
ical pressures and public preferences 
and thereby puts efforts to improve the 
efficiency of the budget process in direct 
conflict with its constitutional design 
and natural political state. The struggle 
inside Congress between centralization 
and decentralization will continue to 
cause delay, deadlock, and even break- 
down in congressional-presidential bud- 
geting until the American people wish 
something different. New budget reforms 
will be problematic and unlikely to work 
unless there is a clear public consensus 


A. Thurber, Public Policy Making in America: 
The Role of Policy Subsystems (Washington, DC: 
Congressional Quarterly, forthcoming). 
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for change.!9 ; f 

A major objective of the 1974 Budget 
Act and GRH is to force consensus 
where none had exited before. Changes 
in the budgeting rules have not changed 
presidential and congressional motiva- 
tions to represent and to be reelected. It 
is clear that the divisions over budget 
policy remain as entrenched as ever. 
Increased budgetary discipline by Con- 
gress and the president cannot be simply 
legislated. Congress and the president 
will continue to muddle through by 
bargaining and compromise over incre- 
mental funding changes no matter what 
new budget reforms are adopted. 

19. For recommended solutions to the crisis of 
the federal budget deficit, see Charles W. Dunn, 
“The Crisis of the Federal Budget Deficit” (White 
paper, Strom Thurmond Institute, Clemson Uni- 
versity, May 1987). 
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ABSTRACT: Both Congress and the president have taken the lead on tax 
reform at different times in the more than three decades between full-scale 
revisions of the tax code in 1954 and 1986. This article traces four forces 
that shaped executive-legislative relations on tax policy during that period: 
^ partisan politics, economics, public opinion, and policy experts and 

` entrepreneurs. It concludes that Congress’s ability to lead is greatest when 
economic forces—inflation, recession, and budget deficits—help push tax 
/ reform onto the agenda. Presidents retain a natural advantage in agenda 
setting, however; they are able to put tax reform on the agenda when 
pressures for reform are weak, and sometimes they can keep it off when 
pressures are stronger. Tax-policy experts can have a major impact when 
political and economic forces provide an opening and when skilled 
entrepreneurs forge links between their prescriptions and political needs 

and concerns. 
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THE PRESIDENT, CONGRESS, AND TAX REFORM 


HE Constitution in article I gives 

Congress the power “to lay and 
collect taxes” and in article II gives the 
president the power to “recommend to 
their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient.” 


Congress has retained its constitu- - 


tional prominence in tax policymaking, 
despite the growth of presidential power 
and the president’s inherent advantage 
in shaping the national policy agenda. 
Beginning with the Internal- Revenue 
Code.of 1954 and ending with the Tax 
Reform Act. of 1986, Congress took the 
lead on tax-reform legislation passed in 
1954, 1969, 1975, 1976, 1982, and 1984, 
while the president took the lead on 
legislation passed in 1962, 1964, 1971, 
1978, 1981, and 1986.1 

Once tax reform is on the legisla- 
tive agenda, Congress often plays the 
dominant role, frequently ignoring or 
substantially reshaping administration 
recommendations and adding many new 
provisions. Presidents nonetheless re- 
_ tain unique advantages in agenda ‘set- 
ting. They have kept tax reform off the 
agenda during periods when other pres- 
sures might have forced it on, and they 
have moved it onto the agenda at times 
when other pressures for reform were 
not strong. 

What. accounts for this pattern of 
alternating congressional and executive 
leadership on tax reform? What are the 
major forces that shape the tax-policy 
agenda and help determine the relative 
influence of the president and Congress? 

By tracing four forces that were at 
work between the early 1950s and 
1986—partisan politics, economics, pub- 
lic opinion, and policy experts and entre- 

1. For a listing of the major bills during this 
period, see Joseph A. Pechman, Federal Tax 


Policy, 5th ed. (Washington, DC: Brookings 
Institution, 1987), pp. 40-41- 
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3 a 
preneurs—and comparing their influence, _ 
at different times, this article suggests: 
answers to those questions.? ff 

PARTISAN POLITICAL FORCES 
Both Democrats and Republicans. 


‘have sought to capture the issue of tax ` 


reform and define it in ways that help 
their major constituencies. Much of the 
ebb and flow of tax legislation over the 
last three decades can be explained in | 
terms of this partisan struggle to reshape . 
the tax code. 
Liberal Democrats have traditionally ` 
sought tax legislation that would close 
loopholes and increase progressivity by 
making wealthy individuals and large 


corporations pay their fair share of 


taxes. Conservative Republicans have . 


. sought to keep taxes low and to provide’ 


greater incentives for savings, work, 
investment, and capital formation. 


The 1950s 


The Internal Revenue Code of 1954! 
was the first major rewrite of the tax law 
since 1939. The effort was begun in late 
1952, when Representative Daniel Reed, 
Republican of New York and incoming 
chairman of the House Ways and Means, 


2. Fora good summary history of tax policy- 
making through ‘the early 1980s, see John F. 
Witte, The Politics and Development of the- 
Federal Income Tax (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1985), pp. 131-243. For more 
detail, see Congressional Quarterly, Congress and 
the Nation, 1945-1964 (Washington, DC: Con- 
gressional Quarterly Service, 1965), pp. 397-442: 
idem, ibid.,.vol. 2, 1965-68 (1969), pp. 141-82; 
idem, ibid., vol. 3, 1969-1972 (1973), pp. 77-96; 
idem, ibid., vol. 4, 1973-1976 (Washington, DC: ` 
Congressional Quarterly, 1977), pp. 83-106; idem, 


. ibid., vol. 5, 1977-1980 (1981), pp. 231-51; idem, 


ibid., vol. 6, 1981-84 (1985), pp. 63-82. Unless 
otherwise noted, historical references in this article 
are based on these sources. 
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Committee in the newly elected Repub- 
.lican Congress, instructed the staff of 
the congressional Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation to undertake 
a full-scale review of the tax structure.? 


The joint committee’s staff—a non- ` 


. partisan professional staff of lawyers, 
` economists, and revenue estimators set 
up in 1926 to serve both the House and 
the Senate tax committees—worked 
_ closely throughout 1953 with the Repub- 
lican Treasury tax staff. By the end of 
the year, the congressional and Treasury 
staffs had developed comprehensive revi- 
' sions that formed the basis for President 
Eisenhower’s proposals to the Congress 
in early 1954. By mid-August, the provi- 
sions were law. 
Little partisan controversy surrounded 
- most aspects of the 1954 act; the fighting 
‘was confined mainly to a few issues— 
dividend relief for stockholders versus 
increases in the personal exemption, for 
example—that symbolized each party’s 
stakes in tax reform. It was nonetheless 
! largely a Republican bill, with Demo- 
` crats casting almost all the opposing 
votes on final passage. 
Although Democrats recaptured con- 
trol of the Congress in the 1954 midterm 
: elections and retained it throughout 
Eisenhower's presidency, their majorities 
were nevzr large enough to overcome 
Eisenhower’s opposition to further tax 
reforms. Democrats never had more 
than a two-vote margin in the Senate 
until the last two years of Eisenhower’s 
term. While Democratic House margins 
were larger, hovering around thirty 
votes, conservative southerners made 
up a large share of the Democratic 
majority in both bodies.‘ 


3. New York Times, 2 Dec. 1952. , 

4, The data on the political makeup of Con- 
gress in this section are taken from Norman J. 
Ornstein, Thomas E. Mann, and Michael Malbin, 
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The 1960s 


‘Democratic congressional majorities 
were much wider in the Kennedy and 
Johnson presidencies, averaging 66-34 
in the Senate and 266-169 in the House 
from 1960 to 1968. With Democratic 


` control of the presidency and large 


majorities in the Congress, President 
John F. Kennedy moved tax reform 
forcefully onto the agenda, resulting in 
major reform legislation in 1962 and 
1964. President Lyndon Johnson, pre- 
occupied with pushing his Great Society 
domestic spending programs through Con- 
gress and later with the Vietnam war, 
had little interest in tax reform after 
1964, despite urgings from some in Con- 
gress and his own Treasury Department. 

The Treasury tax staff was hard at 
work on tax-reform studies and pro- 
posals in the late 1960s, however. As 
President Nixon took office in January 
1969, facing a still heavily Democratic 
Congress, these studies were delivered 


-to Capitol Hill by the outgoing ad- 


ministration. Johnson’s Treasury secre- 
tary, Joseph Barr, stoked the fires by 
testifying that 155 taxpayers with in- 
comes of over $200,000, including 21 
with incomes over $1 million, had paid 
no federal income taxes for 1967. He 
predicted a “taxpayers’ revolt” unless 
something was done about it. 

Something was. Moving quickly, the 
Democratic Congress produced the Tax 
Reform Act of 1969, which closed or 
reduced a number of tax loopholes and 
instituted a new minimum tax to prevent 
wealthy individuals from completely es- 
caping taxation. 


Vital Statistics on Congress, 1987-1988 (w ashing- 
ton, DC: American Enterprise Institute, 1987), pp. 
38-39. . 
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The 1970s 


The post-Watergate 1974 elections 
produced overwhelming Democratic ma- 
jorities—61-37 in the Senate and 291- 
144 in the House. These majorities led to 
further congressionally initiated tax re- 
form in 1975—repeal of the oil depletion 
allowance for majcr oil companies— 
and another comprehensive loophole- 
closing bill in 1976. 

The Jimmy Carter administration 
took office in 1977 bent on further 
reforming the tax code, which Carter 
had called in his campaign “a disgrace to 
the human race.” A conservative back- 
lash was building, however, fueled in 
part by the increasing tax burdens on 
higher-income individuals and on busi- 
hess investment produced by prior Demo- 
cratic legislative successes on tax reform. 
Heavy business lobbying helped trans- 
form President Carter’s 1978 tax-reform 
initiative into a majar setback for liberal 
tax reformers. Capital-gains taxes were 
sharply reduced, business taxes were cut 
in a variety of ways, individual tax cuts 
were aimed at middle- and high-income 
taxpayers, and a number of special tax 
preferences were created or expanded. 


The 1980s 


With Ronald Reagan’s 1980 victory 
in the presidential election, Republican 
capture of the Senate, and a sharply 
reduced Democratic majority in the 
House, the way was paved for a success- 
ful conservative offensive on tax reform. 
The president’s 1981 tax bill reduced 
individual income tax rates across the 
board, cut taxes for business by greatly 
increasing depreciation allowances, and 
created or expanded still more tax prefer- 
ences or loopholes. 

The landmark Tax Reform Act of 
1986 departed from past partisan efforts 


by combining loophole-closing reforms 
long sought by liberal Democrats with 
rate reductions favored by conservative 
Republicans. Although put on the 
agenda by President Reagan, its proto- 
type came from congressional Demo- 
crats Bill Bradley and Richard Gep- 
hardt. The formula finally agreed upon 
by Congress and the president—reduc- 
tion in the top tax rate for individuals 
from 50 percent to 28 percent, offset by 
closing capital-gains and tax-shelter loop- 
holes that benefited mainly the wealthy, 
and a $20-billion-a-year tax cut for 
individuals that was to be financed by a 
tax increase of the same amount on 
corporations—so neatly balanced the 
goals of Republicans and Democrats 
that the bill eventually proved un- 
stoppable. “It breathes its own air,” one . 
senator said.5 


ECONOMIC FORCES 


While much of the story of tax reform 
over the last 35 years can be told in terms 
of partisan political pressures and the 
relative strengths of Republicans and 
Democrats in Congress and the White 
House, economic forces also have played 


` a major role. 


Inflation, recession, and budget defi- 
cits all have helped to move tax reform 
onto the legislative agenda during this 
period. While these economic forces 
have had some impact on the content of 
reform proposals, their main effect has 
been to provide legislative vehicles to 
which reforms could be attached. 


Bracket creep in the 1970s 


The most striking examples occurred 
in the 1970s, when inflationary increases 
5. Jeffrey H. Birnbaum and Alan S. Murray, 


Showdown at Gucci Gulch (New York: Random 
House, 1987), p. 285. 
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in incomes repeatedly pushed taxpayers 
into higher tax brackets, requiring tax 
cuts every year or two to keep tax 
burdens from rising. The need to offset 
this bracket creep provided the major 
impetus for tax-cut bills enacted in 1975, 
1976, 1977, 1978, and 1981. While the 
. cuts were generally only enough to offset 
` inflation, they looked like real cuts to 
many taxpayers, especially in the mid- 
1970s, when most people did not yet 
fully realize the impact inflation was 
having on their tax bills. 

Each of these bills included significant 
reform provisions aimed at reducing or 
increasing tax preferences or providing 
economic incentives. The 1978 act, for 
example, eliminated the deduction for 
state and local gasoline taxes and began 
taxing unemployment compensation, 
while the 1976 act created incentives for 
the preservation of certified historic 
buildings and the 1977 act set up a new 
jobs tax credit. Most of these reforms 
were not urgent or popular enough to 
make it onto the legislative agenda on 
their own. Tax-cut bills, however, are 
legislative trains with power and room 
enough for plenty of extra baggage. 


Recessions in the 
1960s and 1970s 


Tax legislation designed mainly to 
stimulate the economy and combat reces- 
sion has also served as a vehicle for tax 
reform. Examples include 


—the 1962 Kennedy tax bill, which 
sought to encourage business invest- 
ment in new plants and equipment 
by instituting an investment tax 
credit; 

—the 1964 Kennedy-Johnson in- 
dividual income tax cut bill; and 
—the 1971 Nixon tax bill, which 

included a number of investment 
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incentives for businesses and tax 
cuts for individuals. 


Each of these bills included reform 
provisions that probably could not have 
passed on their own but that succeeded 
under the cover of tax cutting and 
economic stimulation. 


Deficit reduction in the 1980s 


The tax bills enacted in 1982 and 1984 
were aimed primarily at reducing the 
federal deficit, which was hovering 
around $200 billion a year and threaten- 
ing to go higher. Both bills included 
revenue-raising reforms that would have 
had little support without the deficit 
pressures. 


Inflation, recession, and 
deficits in the 1950s 


The Eisenhower years provide an 
instructive contrast, because the eco- 
nomic forces that provided vehicles for 
reform in later periods were either absent 
or had less impact during Eisenhower's 
terms in office. There was little pressure 
in that period from inflation or budget 
deficits, inasmuch as both remained low 
throughout the Eisenhower presidency. 
Economic growth was also low, how- 
ever, with three recessions in eight years. 
In later times, this might have brought 
forth presidential proposals for antire- 
cession tax cuts; but Eisenhower—no 
Keynesian—consistently resisted such 
temptations. j 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Public opinion on tax issues rarely 
becomes focused enough to push tax 
reform onto the agenda. The exceptions 
have occurred in périods when overall 
tax burdens reached unusually high lev- 
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els. Even then, the public has generally 
been more concerned with tax reduction 
than reform. Nonetheless, in a few in- 
stances, widespread publicity about spe- 
cific examples of tax evasion and avoid- 
ance has led to reforms. 


The Tax Reform Act of 1969 


The clearest example of the impact of 
public opinion on tax reform came in 
1969. Individual income taxes that year 
reached a post-World War II peak of 9.4 
percent of gross national product (GNP). 
This followed a 17-year period in which 
income taxes fluctuated narrowly be- 
tween 7.2 and 8.2 percent of GNP.‘ A 
major reason for the high tax level was 
the Vietnam war tax surcharge, which 
hit its peak in 1969. 

As noted earlier, Treasury Secretary 
Barr’s testimony about high-income tax 
avoiders inflamed an already surly tax- 
paying public, leading to the Tax Reform 
Act of 1969 and a tough new minimum 
tax. 


Repeal of the 
oil depletion allowance 


Another clear example of the influ- 
ence of public opinion on tax policy 
came in 1975, when the oil depletion 
allowance for major oil companies was 
repealed. Repeal was tacked onto an 
emergency antirecession tax-cut bill, fol- 
lowing widespread publicity about soar- 
ing oil company profits in the wake of 
the 1973-74 Arab oil embargo. The 
impact of public opinion was enhanced 
by structural and procedural changes in 
the House that made it possible for the 
Democratic Caucus ta override the Ways 


6. U.S., Office of Management and Budget, 
Historical Tables Fiscal Year 1988, 1987, p. 2.3(1). 


and Means Committee and force a full 
House vote on an amendment repealing 
the depletion allowance, which passed 
248-163. 


Tax cuts and 
tax reform in the 1980s 


Individual income tax burdens began 
to rise again in 1979, reaching a new 
post-World War H high of 9.6 percent of 
GNP in 1981. President Reagan took 
advantage of public dissatisfaction with 
this high level of taxation to push through 
Congress the largest individual income 
tax cut in U.S. history, accompanied by 
a host of special relief and investment 
incentive provisions. These special pro- 
visions resulted not from any public 
pressure but from a bidding war between 
the president and Democrats in Congress 
as each party tried to attract special- 
interest votes to its own versions of tax 
reduction.: , 

One such special provision—known '' 
as “safe-harbor leasing”—received wide 
publicity when companies quickly began 
using it to buy and sell tax breaks. The 
resulting public outcry led to its repeal | 
in the 1982 deficit-reduction tax bill. 

Widespread publicity on large corpora- 
tions that paid no taxes helped lay the 
groundwork for the Tax Reform Act of 
1986, and it accounted in large measure 
for the strict corporate minimum tax 
included in that bill.” Apart from this 
public concern over corporate tax avoid- 
ance, however, tax reform generated 
little public pressure in the period leading 
up to the 1986 act. 

A big part of the reason for this lack 
of pressure was that overall individual 
income tax burdens were still declining 


7. “In Taxes, the Impossible Became the 
Inevitable,” Washington Post, 29 June 1986. 
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as a result of the 1981 act—from 9.6 
percent of GNP in 1981 to 8.1 percent in 
1984. Public dissatisfaction with the 
federal income tax was no higher than it 
had been in the late 1970s, and by some 
measures it had begun to decline.® Presi- 
dent Reagan’s efforts to build grass- 
roots support for tax reform were no- 
tably unsuccessful.’ There were other 
forces at work, however, as the next 
section details. 


EXPERTS AND ENTREPRENEURS 


Tax-policy experts—Treasury and con- 
gressional staffs, and the academics and 
policy advocates who write, testify, and 
consult on tax-policy issues—have been 
a continuing presence throughout the 
period we are examining. Their influence 
has varied, however, with larger political 
and economic forces sometimes offering 
them a window of opportunity and 
sometimes pushing them aside. 

Even when events converge to create 
an opportunity for experts, something 
more is usually required: policy entrepre- 


neurs, who create links between the’ 


prescriptions of experts and the needs 
and concerns of politicians and the 
public.!° Experts had their maximum 
influence on tax policy in the bills 


8. Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, Changing Public Attitudes on 
Government and Taxes (Washington, DC: Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, 1986), p. 1; Roper Organization and H&R 
Block, Inc., The American Public and the Federal 
Income Tax System (Kansas City, MO: H&R 
Block, 1986), pp. 7, 13. 

9. See, for example, Timothy Clark, “At 
Grass Roots, Not Much Groundswell of Support 
for Reagan’s Tax Reform Plan,” National Journal, 
27 Aug. 1985, pp. 1737-42. 

10. For an elaboration of these concepts, see 
John W. Kingdon, Agendas, Alternatives, and 
Public Policies (Boston: Little, Brown, 1984), 
chap. 8. 
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passed in 1954, 1969, and 1986. The 
ingredients of those successes will now 
be analyzed briefly and will be compared 
with two instances in which experts had 
much less impact. 


Three successes 


In each instance of successful expert 
influence, political and economic forces 
combined to create an opening; in each, 
policy entrepreneurs provided crucial 
links between experts and policymakers. 


1954. Most of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 was written by teams of 
staff experts from the congressional 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation and the Treasury Department. 
Both the presidency and Congress were 
controlled by Republicans, minimizing 
partisan and executive-legislative con- 
flict. Economic conditions were generally 
favorable for reform, with the 1953-54 
recession and high Korean War tax 
burdens producing some pressure for 
action on taxes. 

The linkage between experts and poli- 
ticians was provided by Colin Stam, 
longtime chief of staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion. Stam, who had joined the commit- 
tee staff in 1927 and had served as its 
chief of staff since 1938, was relied on 
heavily by the largely conservative senior 
members of the two tax-writing commit- 
tees, and he played a crucial role in 
developing the 1954 act.!! 


1969. As discussed earlier, the 1969 
act also came at a time when wartime 
financing burdens had driven individual 
income tax burdens to unusually high 


11. E. W. Kenworthy, “Colin Stam: A Study 
in Anonymous Power,” in Adventures in Public 
Service, ed. Delia Kuhn and Ferdinand Kuhn 
(New York: Vanguard Press, 1963), p. 134. 
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levels. Unlike 1954, however, deep par- 
tisan divisions separeted President Nixon 
and the Democratic Congress. The close 
collaborative relationship between Trea- 
sury and congressional staff experts that 
had been such a prominent feature of 
the 1954 act was not feasible in this 
environment. ` 

Such a relationship had been firmly 
established during the Kennedy-Johnson 


‘years, however, making it possible for 


congressional staff experts to draw on 
its fruits in 1969. Stanley S. Surrey, 
assistant secretary of the treasury for tax 
policy from 1961 to 1969, worked closely 
during the late 1960s with. Laurence N. 
Woodworth, Stam’s successor as chief 
of staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, on anexten- 
sive set of tax-reform studies and pro- 
posals.'2 As menticned earlier, these 
studies and proposals were delivered to 
Congress as the Johnson administration 
left office, and they formed the basis of 
the 1969 act. 

While Woodworth’s position was non- 
partisan, he was highly skilled at crafting 
proposals that met members’ needs. 
Because Democrats controlled the con- 
gressional tax-writing committees, the 
outgoing Democratic administration’s 
expert prescriptions could readily be 
adapted to its party’s needs. Surrey and 
Woodworth’s joint entrepreneurship 
thus blossomed after Surrey returned to 
his professorship at the Harvard Law 
School. 


1986. As noted earlier, economic and 
political pressures for tax reform were 
not strong in the pericd leading up to the 
1986 act. What paved the way was a 


12, Stanley S. Surrey, “Tribute to Dr. Laur- 
ence N. Woodworth: Two Decades of Federal Tax 
History Viewed from This Perspective,” National 
Tax Journal, Sept. 1979, pp. 227-39. 


crucial piece of policy entrepreneurship 
by Senator Bill Bradley, Democrat of 
New Jersey. 

The tax reform bill Bradley intro- 
duced with Congressman Dick Gephardt, 
Democrat of Missouri, in 1982 drew on 
decades of research and analysis by tax- 
reform experts and relied heavily on 
help from the staff of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Taxation.!3 With the presidency 
and the Senate controlled by Repub- 
licans and the House by Democrats, 
however, a partisan approach to tax 
reform held little promise. 

Bradley thus decided to take the 
ideology out of tax reform by linking the 
low-tax-rate thrust of conservative Re- 
publicans with the base-broadening, loop- 
hole-closing thrust of liberal Demo- 
crats.!4 The Bradley-Gephardt bill had a 
top rate for individuals of only 28 per- 
cent—compared to 50 percent in existing 
law—but closed or reduced so many 
loopholes benefiting wealthy individuals 
that the overall tax burden by income 
class remained unchanged. It also neither 
gained nor lost revenue overall, thereby 
circumventing potential partisan con- 
flicts over the overall level of federal 
taxing and spending. 

The Bradley approach attracted Presi- 
dent Reagan, who had long favored 
lower tax rates and who feared that 
Democrats might use the issue of tax 
reform to their advantage in the 1984 
presidential campaign. He therefore 
ordered his Treasury Department to 
prepare a study of tax reform, to be 
delivered after the election.!5 


13. The committee’s name was officially 
shortened from the longer version—Joint Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation—in 1976, its 
fiftieth anniversary. 

14, Birnbaum and Murray, Showdown at 
Gucci Gulch, pp. 27-31. 

15. Ibid., pp. 39-41. 
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The study, prepared by a team of 
Treasury experts working behind closed 
doors, drew on the same intellectual 
tradition as the Bradley-Gephardt bill 
and followed the same rate-reducing, 
loophole-closing approach. It was re- 
leased in November 1984, forming the 
basis for President Reagan’s reform 
proposals to Congress the following 
May. The president’s proposals, together 
with the Bradley-Gephardt bill, laid the 
groundwork for the 1986 act. 


Two failures 


Expert prescriptions had much less 
influence in 1959 and 1978, in the first 
case because political and economic 
forces were generally unfavorable, and 
in the second because no one supplied a 
good linkage between expert prescrip- 
tions and political needs and concerns. 


1959, Soon after Congressman Wilbur 
D. Mills, Democrat of Arkansas, took 
over as chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee in 1958, he de- 
cided to hold an ambitious set of hearings 
on tax reform to see whether he could 
build support for comprehensive reform. 
The committee commissioned 183 papers 
from a variety of tax-policy experts and 
then held 22 days of hearings over two 
months on a wide range of tax-reform 
issues, hearing testimony from nearly 
200 invited witnesses.!6 

Chairman Mills had a bill drafted 
that would have eliminated all exclusions 
and deductions, with rates ranging from 
5 to 25 percent. It would have raised 
more revenue than did existing law, 
which at the time had rates that ranged 


16. U.S., House, Ways and Means Committee, 
Tax Revision Compendium (Washington, DC: 
Government Printing Office, 1959); idem, Income 
Tax Revision (Washington, DC: Government 
Printing Office, 1960). 
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from 20 to 91 percent. Mills ultimately 
never introduced the bill, concluding 
that he could not build enough support 
in Congress to pass it.!7 

The situation Mills faced was much 
less favorable than that faced by other 
policy entrepreneurs. There was little 
public discontent with the income tax 
system in the late 1950s. The percentage 
of people believing their federal income 
tax burden was too high was dropping 
sharply, from 66 percent in 1957 to 50 
percent in 1961, the lowest level in over a 
decade.!8 While nominal tax rates were 
quite high, few people were concerned 
about the high rates because scarcely 
anyone paid them. In 1961, only 10 
percent of all returns were taxed at rates 
above 22 percent and less than 1 percent 
at rates above 38 percent.!9 

There was also little prospect of a 
bipartisan coalition between the heavily 
Democratic Congress and President 
Eisenhower, then in the final two years 
of his presidency. Unlike President Rea- 
gan, Eisenhower was not intrigued by 
bold policy strokes. 

Finally, the idea proposed by Mills 
was still new and unfamiliar, It had not 
been developed and refined for more 
than two decades—as when Bradley 
took it up. 


1978. Shortly after his election in 
1976, President Carter assembled in his 
Treasury Department a team of experts 
with long experience in Treasury, on 
Capitol Hill, and in academia. It was 


17. “Mills, Conable Talk about Tax Reform,” 
Washington Post, 4 Aug. 1985; author’s telephone 
conversation with Wilbur Mills, 30 July 1987. 

18. James M. Verdier, “The Prospects for Tax 
Stability,” Tax Notes, 13 Apr. 1987, p. 173. 

19. Eugene Steuerle and Michael Hartzmark, 
“Individual Income Taxation 1947-79,” OTA Pa- 
per 48, U.S. Department of the Treasury, 1981, 
p- 36. 
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headed by Assistant Secretary for Tax 
Policy Laurence Woodworth, formerly 
chief of staff of the Joint Committee on 
Taxation. The team put together a reform 
package that continued the loophole- 
closing thrust of earlier Democratic pro- 
posals, and concentrated tax cuts on 
low- and moderate-income taxpayers. 
The time was no longer ripe for 
Democratic-style reform, however, with 
inflation steadily pushing middle- and 
upper-income taxpayers into higher tax 
brackets, eroding business depreciation 
allowances, and increasing the tax bur- 
den on capital gains. The prescriptions 
of Carter’s Treasury experts were quickly 
thrust aside by a Congress that found 
them unresponsive to its concerns. 


CONCLUSION 


The following conclusions emerge 
from this brief review of more than three 
decades of tax history: 


1. Congress’s ability to play a leader- 
ship role in tax reform is greatest when 
economic forces help push the issue 
onto the agenda. Record-high individual 
income tax burdens in 1969, bracket 
creep in 1975 and 1976, and budget 
deficits in 1982 and 1984 all gave a major 
boost to reform efforts. 

2. The prospect of partisan political 
advantage may help stimulate congres- 
sional leadership, but it is not crucial. It 
was an important factor in 1969, 1975, 


and 1976, but not in 1954, 1982, and 
1984. 

3. Presidents retain a natural ad- 
vantage in agenda setting; they are able 
to put tax reform on the agenda when 
pressures for reform are weak, and they 
can sometimes keep it off when those 
pressures are stronger. Presidents Ken- 
nedy (1962 and 1964), Carter (1978), 
and Reagan (1986) put the issue of tax 
reform on the agenda during periods 
when there was little public pressure for 
reform and when outside economic 
forces—inflation, recession, and budget 
deficits—had little effect. Presidents Eisen- 
hower (1955-60) and Johnson (1965-68) 
kept tax reform off the agenda despite 
pressures from Congress and, in John- 
son’s case, his own Treasury experts; by 
contrast, Presidents Nixon (1969), Ford 
(1975 and 1976), and Reagan (1982 and 
1984) were unable to resist congressional 
tax-reform initiatives. 

4. Tax-policy experts, when aided by 
favorable external forces and skilled 
policy entrepreneurship, can have a ma- 
jor impact on tax legislation. Those 
favorable circumstances came together 
in 1954, 1969, and 1986. When expert 
prescriptions do not fit political needs or 
economic conditions, however, as in 
1978, or when political and economic 
forces combine to keep tax reform off 
the agenda, as in 1959, experts must 
pack up their papers and files and wait 
for another day. 
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Congress, Presidents, and 
the Arts: 
Collaboration and Struggle 


` By MARGARET JANE WYSZOMIRSKI 


ABSTRACT: In the 23 years since the establishment of the National 
Endowment for the Arts (NEA), an arts-policy subgovernment has 
emerged. It comprises the agency, its congressional oversight and appropria- 
tions committees, and arts interest groups. During the first decade of the 
NEA’s existence, both presidential leadership and congressional support 
were essential to the agency’s development. Meanwhile, an arts constituency . 
mobilized. During the second decade, the triangular alliance of agency 
administrators, congressional supporters, and arts interest groups matured 
and proved capable of either collaboration or conflict with the president. 
The record of arts policy since 1975—and especially during the Reagan 
years—reveals this new subgovernment’s ability to protect the status quo 
from threatening presidential action. But because relatively low political 
stakes are involved in arts policy and the various members of the 
subgovernment alliancé are themselves weak, positive policy action 
appears to require the active collaboration of Congress, presidents, 
constituency, and agency. 


Margaret Jane Wyszomirski is a guest scholar with the Public Policy Education Program 
‘at the Brookings Institution. Formerly, she was director of the Graduate Public Policy 
Program at Georgetown University. 
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N September 1965, with Public Law 

89-209, Congress established the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts (NEA). 
Until that time, no federal agency had 
held the primary mission of administer- 
ing public policies concerning the arts. 
Previously, various agencies and poli- 
cies—such as tax and copyright laws or 


' labor programs—had had significant 


but indirect effects on the arts. The 
creation of the NEA, however, marked 
the first direct and potentially long- 
standing federal commitment to the 
arts. 

In the subsequent 23 years, an arts- 
policy subgovernment system developed, 
imparting a degree of political structure 
to the interrelations of Congress, presi- 
dents, executive agencies, and interest 
groups in this issue area. During the 
initial 10-year development phase of the 
arts subgovernment system (1965-75), 
both presidential leadership and con- 
gressional support were vital to the 
establishment and growth of the NEA 
and the attendant mobilization of the 
arts constituency. Since that time, an 
iron triangle of interrelationships be- 
tween the agency, its congressional over- 
sight and appropriations committees, 
and the organized arts constituency have 
matured into what Barbara Hinckley 
has more generally characterized as “a 
government for a policy area... . that 
exists separately from presidential govern- 
ment.”! Once such a subgovernment has 
coalesced, the potential arises for rela- 
tions between it and the presidency to be 
either collaborative or conflictual with 
regard to the specific policy area in 
question. 

The following discussion chronicles 
the development of the individual com- 

1. Barbara Hinckley, Problems of the Presi- 


dency (Glenview, IL: Scott, Foresman, 1985), p. 
154. 
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ponents of the arts subgovernment system 
and analyzes how these have been af- 
fected by and, in turn, have affected the 
relationship of Congress and presidents 
concerning the arts. 


DEFLECTED ATTEMPTS 
AT LEADERSHIP 


Prior to the mid-1960s, the high point 
of federal support for the arts had 
occurred as part of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s New Deal and had been adminis- 
tered through the Treasury Department’s 
Section on Fine Arts and the Art Relief 
Project of the Works Progress Adminis- ` 
tration (WPA). Although these pro- 
grams had significant positive effects 
upon the state of the arts and of artists in 
the United States, their primary purpose 
was unemployment relief rather than 
the advancement of the arts. Addition- 
ally, the political legacy of New Deal 
arts programs was highly problematic. 
Ideological, partisan, and intraorganiza- 
tional conflicts as well as the lack of a 
tradition of public support for the arts 
all proved detrimental to the operation 
of the WPA arts programs, particularly 
the Theater Project. In 1939, Congress 
drastically cut back the WPA programs 
in anger over what it considered to be 
radical plays and subversive artists.? 

Indeed, the arts-policy controversies 
of the 1930s and 1940s gave rise to three 
maxims that would guide the character 
of any subsequent federal arts commit- 
ment. These included (1) a recognition 
of the importance of artistic quality in 
legitimizing public patronage; (2) an 
appreciation of the importance and poten- 


.tial difficulty of accommodating local 


2. Fora history of the WPA Theater Project, 
see Jane DeHart Mathews, The Federal Theater 
1935-1939 (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1967). 
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input on artistic programs; and (3) the 
danger of direct governmental responsi- 
bility for works of art, especially in the 
absence of a broad public consensus 
about their content and/or style.3 Con- 
comitantly, the political controversies 
and congressional investigations of the 
1930s, 1940s, and early 1950s concerning 
the alleged subversive activities and be- 
liefs of artists left the artistic community 
wary of government involvement in the 
arts. Thus at mid-century, both govern- 
ment and artists viewed one another 
with mutual suspicion. 

Beginning with a 1949 joint resolution 
calling for a federal arts assembly, a 
small group of congressmen iried to lead 
the nation toward a renewed public 
commitment to the arts.4 Throughout 
the 1950s, the House Committee on 
Education and Labor the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor, and Public Welfare, or 
various of their subcommittees, repeat- 
edly held hearings on arts-related bills at 
the instigation of Congressmen Charles 
Howell and Frank Thompson, Demo- 
crats of New Jersey, and Senators Jacob 
Javits, Republican of New York, and 
Hubert Humphrey, Democrat of Minne- 
sota. While these attempts at policy 
leadership failed to establish a federal 
arts policy or even a formal commit- 
ment, they did succeed in developing, 
refining, and promulgating a set of 


3. Fora fuller discussion of the lessons of the 


New Deal art programs, see Judith H. Balfe and” 


Margaret J. Wyszomirski, “Public Art and Public 
Policy,” Journal of Arts Management and the 
Law, 15:11-13 (Winter 1986). 

4. For a history of efforts to establish a 
federal arts policy and of the opposition to that 
effort during the late 1940s and throughout the 
1950s, see Gary O. Larson, The Reluctant Patron, 
The United States Government and the Arts, 
1943-1965 (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1983). 
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arguments that gradually built support 
for this issue. In short, congressional 
arts-policy leadership efforts during the 
1950s were insufficient to achieve an- 
ticipated goals but nonetheless proved 
helpful in incubating the issue. 

The subsequent phase of attempted 
presidential leadership had tenuous roots 
in the late Eisenhower administration. 
The president supported congressional 
action to authorize the donation of 
public lands near the Potomac River for 
the building of a national cultural center 
with private funds. In addition, a chapter 
on the arts, “The Quality of American 
Culture,” was included as part of the 
report of the President’s Commission on 
National Goals issued in 1960.5 

President Kennedy was the first presi- 
dent to take an active, albeit largely 
symbolic, leadership role with regard to 
a federal arts policy. The Democratic 
Party platform of 1960, on which he ran, 
contained the first major party arts 
planké and called for the establishment 
of a federal advisory agency concerned 
with the cultural resources of the nation. 
Subsequently, inaugural invitations ex- 
tended ‘to 168 “creative Americans” re- 
sulted in the attendance of artists and 
authors such as Arthur Miller, Robert 
Lowell, Mark Rothko, and John Stein- 
beck. With this gesture, President Ken- 
nedy set a new tone for relations between 
government and the arts.” A sense of 


5. August Heckscher, “The Quality of Amer- 
ican Culture,” in Goals for Americans (Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall/Spectrum Book, 1960), 
pp. 127-46. 

6. Terri Lynn Cornwell, “Party Platforms 
and the Arts,” in Art, Ideology and Politics, ed. 
Judith H. Balfe end Margaret Jane Wyszomirski 
(New York: Praeger, 1985), p. 249. 

7. On the role and activities of the Kennedy 
administration with regard to arts policy, see 
Milton C. Cummings, Jr., “To Change a Nation’s 
Cultural Policy: The Kennedy Administration 
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opportunity and positive expectation 
arose both within the arts community 
and among White House staff mem- 
bers—such as Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
and Pierre Salinger—who favored the 
development of a national cultural policy. 

During 1961, other executive actions 
served to underline the administration’s 
interest in the arts. The president and 
the first lady not only attended a number 
of public art events but also hosted 
White House soirees in which artists 
often figured prominently, such as Pablo 
Casals’s White House concert in Novem- 
ber 1961. In October, Labor Secretary 
Arthur Goldberg, at presidential direc- 
tion, stepped in to arbitrate an unprece- 
dented musicians’ strike that had closed 
down the Metropolitan Opera. In his 
remarks ‘that accompanied the settle- 
ment accord, Secretary Goldberg called 
for a patronage partnership involving 
business, private philanthropy, and the 
government and thus laid out a rationale 
for later federal involvement. 

Although failing te win congressional 
support for the creation of a federal 
advisory council on the arts, President 
Kennedy’s leadership efforts continued 
with the appointment of Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund director August Heckscher as 
special consultant to the president on 
the arts in February of 1962.8 A year 
later, Heckscher presented his report, 
The Arts and the National Government? 


and the Arts in the United States, 1961-1963,” in 
Public Policy and the Arts, ed, Kevin V. Mulcahy 
and C. Richard Swaim (Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1982), pp. 141-68, perticularly pp. 143-48. 

8. On Heckscher’s appointment and reaction 
to it, see New York Times, 17 Feb. 1962. 

9. The Arts and the National Government: 
Report to the President, submitted by August 
Heckscher (Washington, DC: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1963). 
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Heckscher’s report renewed the call for 
a federal advisory council on the arts 
and proposed the appointment of a 
Federal Arts Foundation to make grants. 
Still unable to overcome congressional 
obstacles to the creation of an advisory 
council, President Kennedy finally es- 
tablished his own Advisory Council on 
the Arts via Executive Order 11,112; 
issued on 12 June 1963.!° Ironically, on 
the morning of 22 November 1963, a 
White House press release was prepared 
to announce the appointment of Richard 
Goodwin as director of the advisory 
council and as presidential consultant 
on the arts. It also noted that the council 
itself was being formed, with a member- 
ship to be announced shortly. 
Although President Kennedy’s leader- 
ship toward a federal arts policy tragi- 
cally ended at this point, his successor, 
Lyndon Johnson, carried the effort to 
more tangible fruition. The largely mori- 
bund effort to raise private funds for the 
construction of a national cultural cen- 
ter in Washington was reinvigorated 
and redirected toward creating a living 
memorial to the assassinated president, 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts. Congress appropriated 
$15 million in federal matching grant 
funds. Subsequently, in May of 1964, 
former Democratic National Campaign 
finance chairman and Broadway pro- 
ducer Roger Stevens was named special 
assistant to the president for the arts. 
That summer he succeeded, finally, in 
winning congressional approval for a 
Federal Advisory Council on the Arts. 


10. For the text of Executive Order No. 11,112 


- and of President Kennedy’s accompanying state- 


ment, see U.S., Congress, Senate, The Arts and 
the National Government: A Report to the Presi- 
dent Submitted by August Heckscher, Special 
Consultant on the Arts, 88th Cong., Ist sess., 
1963, Senate Document 28. 
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. TENUOUS COLLABORATION 


Following his 1964 landslide election, 
President Johnson integrated the call 
for federal support for the arts into his 
educational-policy agenda, combining 
it with the effort to establish a National 
Foundation for the Humanities. On 10 
March 1965, the administration sub- 
mitted a legislative proposal to create a 
National Foundation for the Arts and 
Humanities comprising separate endow- 
ments for the arts and for the humanities. 
With strong presidential support, the 
arts and humanities bill quickly moved 
through committee consideration. In 
September, it was pried out of the 
House Rules Committee with an over- 
whelming discharge petition vote of. 260 
to 114, The bill was moved to floor 
debate two days later, and was thereafter 
approved by a voice vote. On 29 Septem- 
ber 1965, President Johnson signed the 
bill into law in a Rose Garden ceremony 
where he called for an ambitious program 
of governmental patronage of the arts. 
Thus, after two decades of insufficient 
and disparate leadership efforts by Con- 
gress and by presidents, a federal commit- 
ment to the arts was finally established 
with the creation of the NEA. This ac- 
complishment was possible only through 
an alliance between President Johnson 
and congressional arts supporters facili- 
tated by the momentum of the landslide 
election of 1964, by a shared desire to 
realize some portion of the Kennedy 
legacy, by the effect of Johnson’s empha- 
sis upon a broad-gauged education- 
policy agenda, which included the arts, 
and by his legendary legislative skills. 

The fate of the new.arts agency for the 
remainder of the Johnson presidency 
illustrates the fragility of the alliance 
that had been instrumental in the 
agency’s creation. After a start-up appro- 
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priation of $2.5 million for fiscal year 
1966, the NEA’s annual budget rose to 
but stagnated at approximately $7 mil- 
lion for the next three years. During that 
time, the president grew increasingly 
preoccupied with the Vietnam war and 
let much of the momentum for his Great 
Society domestic program dissipate. 
Without strong presidential interest and 
support, the development of the nascent 
arts-policy subgovernmental system floun- 
dered. Congressional supporters alone 
could not sustain the momentum, par- 
ticularly not in the near absence of 
organized and positive interest-group 
activity from the arts community. 
Indeed, by 1968, the war had not only 
severely weakened the president’s po- 
litical position but had also provoked 
congressional concern over its ability to 
fund both guns and butter. These factors 
had an.impact upon the NEA’s 1968 
budget and reauthorization hearings. 
Coming, as they did, shortly after Presi- 
dent Johnson’s poor showing in the New 
Hampshire primary, the president was 
not in a good position to defend this 
new, small program. In the wake of this 
executive vacuum, old congressional op- 
ponents of federal arts support sought 
to make the NEA’s appropriation a test 
vote about fiscal responsibility. Mean- 
while, other congressional critics sought 
to revoke the agency’s authority to make 
individual grants, citing concern for 
both quality control and fiscal account- 
ability.!! In the end, although arts sup- 
porters were able to preserve the agency’s 


11. See Fannie Taylor and Anthony Baressi, 
The Arts at a New Frontier: The National Endow- 
ment for the Arts (New York: Plenum Press, 
1984), pp. 115-17; Kevin Mulcahy, “The Politics 
of Congressional Oversight of the Arts,” in Cor- 
gress and the Arts: A Precarious Alliance? ed. 
Margaret Jane Wyszomirski (New York: American 
Council for the Aris, 1988). 
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budget, they could not increase it from a 
very minimal level. Similarly, they man- 
aged to retain funding authority for 


. individual artists, but only by agreeing 


to restrict its availability to those of 
“exceptional talent,” thus effectively pre- 
venting the agency from nurturing emerg- 
ing artists. ` 

A final aspect of executive weakness 
accompanied the change of presidential 
administrations. Roger Stevens’s four- 
year term as NEA chairperson expired 
in March 1969. The new president, 
Nixon, declined to.reappoint him, thus 
allowing the agency to limp along with 
an acting chair for the next six months. 
It is not surprising that Congress hesi- 
tated to appropriate funds to an agency 
without a chair. During this interreg- 
num, the agency lost considerable staff 
as well as members of its presidentially 
appointed advisory council. Although 
many possible appointees were con- 
sidered, each proved to be either unavail- 
able or unacceptable to key members of 
Congress and senators. In the absence of 
presidential leadership, the nascent arts- 
policy subgovernment could neither func- 
tion effectively nor develop further. 


POLICY CODETERMINATION 
AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SUBGOVERNMENT 


The tenure of Nancy Hanks as the 
second chair of the NEA was marked by 
the maturation of each of the com- 
ponents of the potential arts-policy iron 
triangle, as well as by the enhancement 
of presidential support for the new 
agency and its programs. As a precondi- 
tion to accepting her appointment in 
October 1969, Hanks had required Presi- 
dent Nixon’s agreement to the general 
outlines of a proposed long-range plan. 
The plan called for presidential support 
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for agency reauthorization, a promise to 
propose substantial budget increases for 
the next three to four years, and a 
commitment to work for congressional 
appropriation of the proposed increases.!2 
This promised presidential commitment 
was publicly confirmed with President 
Nixon’s December 1969 special message 
to Congress on the arts and humanities, 
followed by his January 1970 budget 
request nearly to double the agency’s 
current funding level.'3 Hanks further 
reinforced the presidential linkage by an 
alliance with presidential assistant Leon- 
ard Garment, by the development of 
friendly working relations with the Office 
of Management and Budget, particularly 
with deputy director Caspar Weinber- 
ger,!4 and by her personal service to the 
president and members of his family. 
Simultaneously, Hanks undertook ef- 
forts to mobilize the arts community in 
support of the president’s proposals. 


12. Fora discussion of Hanks’s leadership and 
strategy at the NEA, see Margaret Jane Wyszomir- 
ski, “The Politics of Art: Nancy Hanks and the 
National Endowment for the Arts,” in Leadership 
and Innovation, ed. Jameson W. Doig and Erwin 
C. Hargrove (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1987), pp. 207-45. Hanks laid 
out this plan in her “Memorandum for the Presi- 
dent,” draft 3, 17 Oct. 1969, found in the Nancy 
Hanks Papers, National Archives, Washington, 
D.C. 

13. Richard M. Nixon, “Special Message to 
the Congress about Funding and Authorization of 
the National Foundation on the Arts and Humani- 
ties,” in Public Papers of the Presidents: Richard 
M. Nixon, 1969 (Washington, DC: Government 
Printing Office, 1970), pp. 1018-20. 

14. See Wyszomirski, “Politics of Art,” fn. 36. 

15, For example, Hanks helped Tricia Nixon 
host a White House pumpkin-carving contest and 
succeeded in having a monumental modern sculp- 
ture that the president disliked removed from the 
lawn of the Corcoran Gallery. On the latter 
incident, see Michael Straight, Twigs for an 
Eagle's Nest (New York: Devon Press, 1979), pp. 
31-33. 
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Sequentially, she identified those ele- 
ments of the arts community most in 
economic need and solicited them to 
lobby for increased appropriations in 
return for the promise of more federal 
grant assistance. First orchestras and 
museums were approached. Because 
these had the most numerous, most 
widely distributed, and best-organized 
constituencies in the arts, they could, 
and did, mount extensive lobbying ef- 
forts. In turn, dance, theater, literature, 
film, architecture, and the growing com- 
plement of state arts agencies were en- 
listed in the common interest. Indeed, it 
was observed that in 1971 “few requests 
for money for a government agency 
have been endorsed by so many con- 
stituents in letters, telegrams, telephone 
calls, and personal visits.”!6 

Beyond evoking group action, Hanks 
took concrete steps to develop the weak 
and divided arts community into a co- 
ordinated and politically effective con- 
stituency. Under her leadership, the NEA 
became a “patron of political action,” 
helping to sustain the mobilization of its 
constituency from the top down by encour- 
aging groups that could “promote new 
legislative agendas and social values,”!7 

In the arts, these groups were the arts 
service organizations—nonprofit associa- 
tions that provided artistic, technical, 
managerial, and/or informational ser- 
vices to their respective fields and also 
engaged in political advocacy. Starting 
in 1970, the NEA annually awarded 
between 5 and 9 percent of its program 
funds to support and develop such or- 
ganizations. Indeed, the agency not only 


16. New York Times, 29 July 1971. 
17. This style of interest-group formation is 
discussed by Jack L. Walker, “The Origins and 


Maintenance of Interest Groups in America,” ' 


American Political Science Review, 77(2):390-405 
(June 1983). 


supported both old and relatively newly 
established service organizations but also 
promoted the creation of completely 
new organizations, including Opera 
America and the National Assembly of 
State Arts Agencies.!8 Thus “the NEA 
patronized the political action of a con- 
stituency which, in turn, supported the 
agency’s quest for more resources that 
could be channeled back into the very 
constituency the agency had helped to 
expand and organize.”!9 

Similarly, as different components of 
the arts community were enlisted into 
the agency’s political support group and 
became the beneficiaries of its distribu- 
tion of benefits, the agency itself grew 
and matured. During Hanks’s tenure, 
the NEA budget increased over 1000 
percent, rising from $8.2 million in fiscal 
year 1970 to $123.5 million in fiscal year 
1978. Meanwhile, the staff grew by 
nearly 600 percent to sustain a 900 
percent increase in grant applications 
and a 600 percent rise in grant awards. 
The NEA’s programmatic organization 
expanded from 8 to 12 divisions, while 
its administrative structure had begun 
to specialize and diversify. In short, the 
agency was becoming institutionalized. 

Just as the constituency and bureau- 
cratic legs of the arts subgovernment 
developed during the 1970s, so did the 
congressional leg. Although at the start 
of the decade, the arts had a small and 
highly committed group of congres- 
sional supporters, there was little legis- 
lative consensus concerning arts policy 
or its new lead agency. By 1977, however, 
House Majority Whip John Brademas 


18. National Endowment for the Arts, “Na- 
tional Council on the Arts: Policy and Planning 
Committee Report on Service Organization Sup- 
port,” mimeographed (Washington, DC: National 
Endowment for the Arts, 1980), pp. 50, 68. 

19. Wyszomirski, “Politics of Art,” pp. 230-31. 
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could declare the arts to ie “politically 
saleable.” . 

Throughout the 19708, the arts was 
largely championed by three strategically 


positioned subcommittee chairs. In the - 


Senate, Claiborne Pel, Democrat of 
Rhode Island, sought the creation of the 
Special Conimittee on Education, Arts 
and Humanities, which later became a 
subcommittee. Through most -of the 
1960s and all of the 1970s, he chaired 
this subcommittee, which held jurisdic- 
tion over the NEA’s authorization. In 
the House, Representative John Brade- 
mas, Democrat of Indiana, chaired the 


equivalent subcommittee, which was var- 


iously concerned with postsecondary or 
select education,?! while Representative 
Julia Butler Hansen, Democrat of Wash- 
ington, chaired the House Appropria- 
tions subcommittee that considered the 
NEA’s annual budget. In each of these, 
the arts found staunch congressional 
supporters who were positioned to pro- 
vide precisely the strategic influence neces- 
sary as Congress evolved from an institu- 


tion dominated by committees to one in: 


which subcommittees predominated. 

`- Thus by the end of the Nixon and 
Ford years-and the resignation of Hanks 
in October 1977, an arts subgovernment 


system had developed to maturity. The .- 
NEA had crossed its “initial survival 


threshold”? and achieved a degree of 
permanence. It had also developed sym- 


_ biotic relations with its constituency, — 


which in turn had become organized 


‘20. New York Times, 4 Sept. 1977. © © 
21. On the activities and personalities engaged 


‘in‘congressional oversight of the arts, see Mulcahy, 


“Politics of Congressional Oversight of the Arts.” 


22. The concept is that of Anthony Downs. . 
For its application to an analysis of the NEA, sce - 


Lawrence D. Mankin, “The National Endowment 
for the Arts: The Biddle Years and After,” Journal 
of Arts Management and the Law, 14(2): 60 (Sum- 
mer 1984). 
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and had mobilized into an effective 


‘interest group capable of advocating its 


interests both with the agency and with 
Congress. Finally, subcommittee jurisdic- 
tion dnd leadership concerning the arts 
had stabilized and a working alliance of 
interests had been joined with the agency 
and its constituency. Indeed, during the 
waning months of the Nixon presidency 
and through the largely otherwise preoc- 
cupied years of the Ford presidency, the 
subgovernment proved itself viable even 
in the absence of presidential support. 

: Tf the first half of the decade of the 
1970s had seen a pattern of policy 
codetermination with presidential leader- 


‘ship, the latter part of the decade saw the 


assertion of congressional leadership in 
codetermining arts policy with President 
Carter. One of the first signs of this shift 
could be seen in the politics of appointing 
the third NEA chairperson. 

Whereas the first two—Roger Stevens . 
and. Nancy Hanks—had clearly been 
presidential preferences, the third, Liv- 
ingston Biddle, was equally clearly the 
congressional candidaté, specifically of 
oversight subcommittee chairman Sen- 


_ ator Pell: As such, Biddle “embodied the: 


concerns’ of the agency’s friendly con- 
gressional critics, sharing’with them a 
different program orientation for the 
Endowment.”23 Consequently, Biddle 


“moved to expand populism in arts policy 


both procedurally and substantively. He 
sought to foster greater decision-making 
participation for the state arts agencies 
as well as for the National Council on 
the Arts. He also diversified the composi- 
tion of review panels and increased the 
rotation of program officers. By putting 
primary emphasis on issues of access 
and availability, he sought to increase 
support tor, folk, popular, and amateur 


23. Mankin, “Biddle Years,” p. 63. > 
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art. In addition, he sought to shift 
additional support to new and minority- 
based arts activities and reduce the 
emphasis on established, elite institu- 
tions. While this general direction was 
amenable to President Carter, it was 
clear that the impetus for this redirection 
was coming from Congress, notably 
from supporters rather than opponents 
of federal support for the arts. 

Another indication of congressional 
assertiveness could be found in the emer- 
gence of Representative Sidney Yates as 
the new House leader on arts policy. 
Yates had succeeded Representative Han- 
sen in 1975 as chairman of the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on In- 
terior and Related Agencies. During his 
first two terms in that position, however, 
he was apparently preoccupied with 
mastering his new assignment and deal- 
ing with the newly redesigned federal 
budget calendar and process. In addi- 
tion, Representative Brademas, as head 
of the authorization committee for the 
arts, was still Mr. Arts in the House. It 
was not until 1977 that Brademas gave 
up this chairmanship upon his election 
as majority whip. Thus it could be 
argued that Representative Yates was 
not in a position to claim the arts 
leadership role in the House until after 
1977. This he did with his request that 
the Appropriations Committee’s investi- 
gative staff conduct a study of the 
NEA’s application review process. 

The resulting report launched a bar- 
rage of criticism against the agency and 
put it on the defensive. In refuting the 
charges, Chairman Biddle called the 
report “so flawed . . . as ta be almost 
without merit.”4 Yates himself saw the 


24, The statement was contained in the NEA’s 
written response to the investigative staff report. 
See U.S., Congress, House, Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Subcommittee on the Department of In- 
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staff report as overly critical and “one- 
sided. ”25 Thus the congressman had the 
double advantage of asserting his jurisdic- 
tion over the agency’s activities as well 
as defending them in the face of an 
overzealous staff report. 

Just as both the agency and the 
congressional elements of the arts sub- 
government were experiencing change 
and adjustment during the late 1970s, | 
the character of the arts constituency 
also evolved during these years. As the 
NEA’s budgetary growth slowed to an 
incremental pace after 1976, various 
elements of the arts constituency found 
themselves competing with one another 
for additional funding. The sense of 
unity and common purpose that had 
prevailed earlier in the decade began to 
erode. 

Furthermore, the more effectively the 
various arts interests organized, the more 
they came to expect a greater and more 
equal role in policy formation. This was 
particularly true of the state arts agen- 
cies, which formed their own service 
organization in 1976 and lobbied the 
NEA for a partnership arrangement 
with the federal government rather than 
simply patronage from it.26 A final de- 
velopment saw the establishment of the 
first arts organization explicitly devoted 
to advocacy rather than membership 
service—the American Arts Alliance. 
Seeking an “assertive voice” in Washing- 


terior and Related Agencies, Department of Interior 
and Related Agencies Appropriations for 1980, 
hearings, 96th Cong., Ist sess., 1979, pt. 2, p. 952. 

25. As quoted in Ward Morehouse II, “Arts 
Groups to Keep U.S. Funding: Just the First Act,” 
Christian Science Monitor, 25 Feb. 1981, p. 9. 

26. See Taylor and Baressi, Arts at a New 
Frontier, pp. 178-88; Laurence Leamer, Playing 
for Keeps in Washington (New York: Dial Press, 
1977), pp. 46-47; Wyszomirski, “Politics of Art,” 
pp. 234-35. 
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ton, service organizations representing 
museum directors and dance, opera, 
and theater companies, as well as sym- 
phony orchestras joined together to form 
the American Arts Alliance in 1977 to ad- 
vance their interests through lobbying.” 

Thus, by the end of the 1970s, it could 
be said that each element of the arts 
policy triangle had achieved a level of 
political influence and/or organizational 
development such that its subgovern- 
ment was capable of independent action. 
On the one hand, this held the prospect 
of a mutually reinforcing set of political 
alliances among the chairpersons of the 
relevant congressional subcommittees, 
the arts interest groups, and the NEA. 
On the other, it also had the potential 
for a triple alliance against a president if 
the arts subgovernment found its com- 
mon interests threatened by presidential 
policy proposals. 


THE ARTS SUBGOVERNMENT IN 
CONFLICT WITH THE PRESIDENT 


The election of 1980 changed both 
the presidential and the congressional 
environment for the arts. On the congres- 
sional side, two developments were of 
importance. First, the change in the 
majority party in control of the Senate 
resulted in the replacement of Senator 
Claiborne Pell with Republican Senator 
Robert Stafford, of Vermont, as chair of 
the NEA’s oversight committee. Al- 
though Stafford proved to be a friend of 
the arts, he was not the champion of the 
arts that Pell had been. Indeed, as a 


27. For coverage of the formation of the 
American Arts Alliance, see New York Times, 15 
Nov. 1977. For a discussion of the development of 
arts interest groups, see Margaret J. Wyszomirski, 
“Art Policymaking and Interest Groups Politics,” 
Journal of Aesthetic Education, 14(4):28-34 (Oct. 
1980). 
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Republican, he functioned under more 
of an expectation that he would support 
President Reagan’s policy proposals, par- 
ticularly during the initial phase of the 
new administration. Thus the arts began 
the decade with a weakened, less strategi- 
cally positioned support system in the 
Senate. 

Second, the House experienced both 
negative and positive changes. On the 
negative side, two key arts advocates— 
Democratic Majority Whip John Brade- 
mas and Post-Secondary Education 
Subcommittee member Frank Thomp- 
son—failed to win reelection. Hence the 
arts policy network lost two long-term, 
active supporters at a time when it had 
also lost influence in the Senate. On the 
positive side, other House arts advo- 
cates—taking note of the partisan shift 
in the Senate and losses among sup- 
porters in the House, and expecting to 
face an unsupportive administration— 
recognized a need to organize to “guide 
more arts legislation through Congress 
and to protect arts agencies from an- 
ticipated budget cuts.”?8 Under the lead- 
ership of Representative Fred Rich- 
mond, Democrat of New York, the 
Congressional Arts Caucus was formed. 
Founded with 50 members in January of 
1981, the caucus tripled in size within a 
year to become one of the larger House 
service organizations.” The emergence 
of the Congressional Arts Caucus ex- 
panded the support network for the arts 


28. New York Times, 13 Jan. 1981. 

29. On the establishment, membership, and 
leadership of the Congressional Arts Caucus during 
the 1980s, see Margaret Jane Wyszomirski, “Budge- 
tary Politics and Legislative Support: The Arts in 
Congress,” in Congress and the Arts,ed. Wyszomir- 
ski; on the cohesiveness and effectiveness of this 
arts support network, see Mary L. Weaver, “The 
Politics of Congressional Arts Policy: National 
Decisions, Legislative Needs and the Public Inter- 
est,” in ibid. 
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in the legislature just as the network was 
preparing to face its most serious presi- 
dential challenge. 

Meanwhile, the election of Ronald 
Reagan as president had brought to 
office the first executive since the estab- 
lishment of the NEA who recommended 
a substantial cut in its budget—a pro- 
posed cut of 50 percent for fiscal year 
1982. Damaging in itself, the reduction 
was widely viewed in the arts community 
as the first step toward something even 
more threatening: the eventual elimina- 
tion of federal patronage altogether. 

Jn the face of this common threat, the 
arts constituency that had become some- 
what fragmented during the late 1970s 
rallied to protect its interests by support- 
ing the NEA and the benefits that it 
distributed. In this effort, it was aided 
not only by the new mobilization of 

congressional support represented in 
the Congressional Arts Caucus but also 


by the holdover chair of the NEA, 


Livingston Biddle.% 

Biddle devised and executed a defen- 
sive strategy that had both administrative 
and advocacy components. As chairper- 
son throughout most of the first year of 
the Reagan administration, Biddle was 
in a position to allocate the effects of the 
Office of Management and Budget’s 
overall cut among the various program 
subdivisions of the NEA. Instead of 
spreading the cutbacks evenly across the 
board, Biddle concentrated them on 
congressionally popular programs such 
as artists in the schools and the challenge 


30. For detailed discussions of Biddle’s role 
during 1981, see Mankin, “Biddle Years,” pp. 71- 
75; Margaret Jane Wyszomirski, “The Reagan 
Administration: The Early Indications” (Paper 
delivered at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, Washington, DC, 
Sept. 1981). 5 
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grants, with the expectation that Con- 
gress would restore funds for these ac- 
tivities. In addition, although ostensibly 
testifying before the House in defense of 
the administration’s proposed budget 
cuts, Biddle effected a protest against 
them, expressing severe doubts that the 
NEA could adequately address its con- 
gressional mandate if funds were reduced 
so drastically.3! 

Eventually, the alliance of congres- 
sional supporters, the arts constituency, 
and agency administrators succeeded in 
defeating President Reagan’s proposed 
budget reductions, limiting them to an 
approximate 10 percent cut, a rate com- 
mon among many discretionary, domes- 
tic programs in that first year of the new 
administration. In addition, they also 
succeeded in co-opting and persuading 
the Presidential Task Force on the Arts 
and Humanities to endorse heartily the 
structure of the agency as well as to 
praise its role in spurring both artistic 
creativity and private patronage.?? Al- 
though there was considerable concern 
and uncertainty over President Reagan’s 
late 1981 appointment of Frank Hodsoll 
to replace Biddle as chairman of the 
NEA, these fears were soon allayed. 
Hodsoll proved to be politically cautious 
but not unfriendly toward the arts. 

This pattern of subgovernment al- 
liance, successfully counter to presiden- 
tial opposition, has prevailed throughout 
the 1980s. Its effectiveness demonstrates 
that a mature and stable arts subgovern- 
ment has developed during the past 
twenty years and is fully capable of 
maintaining a policy course quite indepen- 
dent of presidential preferences. 


31. Quoted in Mankin, “Biddle Years,” p. 72. 

32. Presidential Task Force on the Arts and 
Humanities, Report to the President (Washington, 
DC: Government Printing Office, 1981), p. 3. 
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CONCLUSION 


The evolution of an arts-policy sub- 
government can be seen as an instance 
of American pluralism, yet unlike other 
instances of policy pluralism, the arts 
subgovernment does not seem to have 
been dominated by any of its com- 
ponents. Neither presidential direction, 
congressional control, nor interest-group 


capture seems to characterize the politics . 


of American arts policy. Collaboration 
rather than dominance seems a more 
appropriate general model, although it 
may operate somewhat differently for 
positive or negative effect. 

Negatively, the arts subgovernment 
has proven itself effective in mobilizing 
against external and threatening presiden- 
tial actions. In this, the arts subgovern- 
ment exhibits the policy veto capacity 
associated with special-interest politics. 
As manifest in the 1980s, such subgovern- 
ment veto behavior reflects the mutual 
and complementary interests of the sys- 
tem’s component members. The constitu- 
ency, seeking to preserve its benefits, 
calls upon the assistance of its congres- 
sional and bureaucratic allies, who, in 
turn, share these concerns as well as 
their own to preserve institutional pre- 
rogatives and to further partisan or 
philosophical preferences, 

The prospects for positive action are 
more complex. In order to advance arts 
policy, all political actors must engage 
in active collaboration, as was the case 
during the early 1970s. Presidential indif- 
ference, neutrality, or merely lack of 
opposition, as seen during the Carter 
administration, seems to allow for incre- 
mental and intrasystem adjustment at 
best and for stagnation at worst. For 
positive policy action, it appears to be 
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necessary that Congress, presidents, con- 
stituency, and agency all actively collab- 
orate. One possible explanation for this 
necessity may lie in the relatively low 
political stakes involved in arts policy 
and in the relative weakness of each 
political actor with regard to arts policy. 

As one measure of relative impor- 
tance, consider the budgetary stakes 
involved in federal arts policy. Combined. 
federal support for the arts—for NEA 
plus other programs—amounts to about 
one-half of 1 percent of federal expendi- 
tures. In the scheme of political affairs, 
Congress and presidents are unwilling 
to expend much effort.or incur many 
political costs over such a small-stakes 
issue. Similarly, for the arts constitu- 
ency, federal action, while symbolically 
important, is not a primary concern. At 
the individual level, few artists benefit 


‘directly from federal grants. For arts 


organizations, federal money accounts 
for less than 10 percent of their budgets 
and for no more than 2 percent in most 
arts organizations. Even for arts service 
organizations, concern with federal arts 
policy is but one of the services that they 
provide to their members. Only for the 
arts agency is federal arts policy a pri- 
mary focus, and its interests cannot be 
maintained—much less furthered—with- 
out support from the other concerned 
political actors. 

Thus the necessity to combine re- 
sources in support of shared interests is 
obvious. Given the present developed 
state of the arts subgovernment, domina- 
tion by any one element seems unlikely; 
conflict between presidents and Congress 
would seem to benefit no one but rather 
to impose political costs on all players. 
Collaboration appears to be the most 
productive and effective alternative. 
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Congress, the President, 
and Military Policy 


By CHRISTOPHER J. DEERING 


ABSTRACT: This article examines the changing role of Congress and the 
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HEN George Washington was: 


inaugurated president in 1789, 
he became, under the Constitution, com- 
mander in chief of the armed forces of 
the United States. At that time, the 
armed forces of the United States con- 
sisted of roughly 700 army regulars, 
Secretary of War Henry Knox, and a 
single civilian assistant.! Two hundred 
years later, the forty-first president of 
the United States also will become com- 
mander in chief. Upon that occasion, he 
will inherit from Ronald Reagan 2.2 
million active-duty military personnel, 
more than | million civilians employed 
by the three military departments, and 
just over 90,000 other civilian employees 
in the Department of Defense. 

How important is this difference? Is it 
simply a reflection of national growth? 
Or does it also reflect a shift in national 
priorities? More important, how does 
this change affect the balance of legisla- 
tive and executive authority regarding 
military policy? 

The Constitution's “invitation to strug- 
gle” was the product of several important 
factors: design, disagreement, and ignor- 
ance. By design, the Constitution set up 
a system of competition between the 
three branches of government. By pre- 
venting a concentration of power in a 
single branch and by encouraging the 
branches to guard jealously their preroga- 
tives, the Founders sought to avoid 
tyranny. Disagreement prevented the 
Founders from clearly locating the bulk 
of power in the new government. By 
compromising, they ensured that the 
debate would persist. Finally, they simply 
left some parts of the Constitution vague 
because they could not foresee every 
circumstance. Given their experience, 

1, Leonard D. White. The Federalists: A 


Study in Administrative History (New York: 
Macmillan, 1948), p. 146. 


and the state of the world at the time 
they wrote the Constitution, they left 
some aspects for others to complete. 
This vagueness is particularly apparent 
in the Constitution’s treatment of the 
role of Congress and the president in 
military policy. 

It is not my purpose to debate whether 
greater executive or legislative control 
of military policy is proper. Rather, the 
argument is, first, that the basic contours 
of the debate about executive versus 
legislative control of military policy have 
changed very little in 200 years. Second, 
however, the balance of power in that 
relationship has shifted in favor of the 
executive. Neither intellectual arguments 
nor policy debates have caused the shift. 
Rather, over time, one important underly- 
ing condition of the original balance of 
opinion has shifted: the size of the 
standing military establishment under 
the direct command of the president has 
increased substantially.? 

Regardless of party, politics, experi- 
ence, or inclinations, the next president 
will be in a fundamentally different 
situation from that of President George 
Washington 200 years ago. The differ- 
ence marks a de facto change in the 
constitutional balance of power between 
Congress and the president regarding 
military policy. The result has been a 
shift away from the pronouncedly pro- 
Congress Constitution and toward ex- 


2. The term “standing army” is used here and 
elsewhere in this article in a generic sense and 
includes all of the armed forces. The Founders 
tended to think of the standing army as land 
forces—that is, those that could be quartered in 
citizens’ homes and used to subjugate the people— 
not as naval forces and thus would not necessarily 
approve. The characterization here is meant to 
apply to the regular, standing military establish- 
ment, so the wider usage is appropriate and not as 
unwieldy as “the standing army, navy, marines, 
and, later, air force” would be. 
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panded executive power. There is noth- 
ing particularly novel about observing 
an increase in the president’s national 
security powers, but to date, little or no 
attention has been given to the historical 
context that precedes that increase. That 
is, little attention has been given to the 
congressional side of that equation. This 
article addresses that issue. 


CONGRESS, THE PRESIDENT, 
AND MILITARY POLICY: 
THE PERENNIAL DEBATE 


On 18 August 1787, Elbridge Gerry 
of Massachusetts asked the Constitu- 
tional Convention to consider an amend- 
ment that would have limited the size of 
the army to no more than 2000 or 3000 
troops. An outspoken opponent of stand- 
ing armies, Gerry argued that the draft 
Constitution did not sufficiently circum- 
scribe the conditions for creating or 
maintaining an army. Chairing the con- 
vention, George Washington could not 
formally speak against Gerry’s motion. 
Nonetheless, he was able to make his 
feelings known by facetiously suggesting 
to those within earshot that a corollary 
amendment should also be adopted that 
would limit any future invader to an 
army no larger than 2000-3000. Gerry’s 
proposed amendment was unanimously 
rejected, but the debate over the nature 
and extent of standing armies and the 
precise language limiting them—and by 
implication the future of military policy- 
making—was not laid to rest. 

The American Constitution was writ- 
ten at an important historical turning 
point.4 Despite the advent of the nation- 


3. This story is recounted in, inter alia, 
Charles Warren, The Making of the Constitution 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1928), pp. 482-84. 

4. A good discussion of these last two points 
can be found in an interesting essay: Edward 
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state in Europe at the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the monarchical 
and aristocratic states of Europe had 
not yet embraced the constitutional prin- 
ciples of citizenship that would subse- 
quently link people to their national 
governments. Nonetheless, the American 
document was founded on principles of 
liberal individualism—life, liberty, and 
property—and required a means of imple- 
menting its foreign and military policy 
in ways that advanced and protected 
individual rights. 

When they drafted the Constitution, 
the Founders had numerous bad experi- 
ences to react against but almost no 
positive experience and no historical 
examples of foreign and military policy- 
making in a democracy. They distrusted 
the military because it was an instrument 
of monarchical power rather than an 
instrument of democracy, but difficulties 
during the Revolutionary War, the patch- 
work quality of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, and Shays’s Rebellion all helped 
convince the delegates to the convention 
that somé attention to the military ap- 
paratus would be necessary. Thus, if not 
the center of debate, a new military 
apparatus certainly would be a leitmotiv 
faced by the delegates. 

It is generally agreed that debate on 
foreign and military policymaking was 
of secondary importance during the 
Constitutional Convention.5 Nonethe- 


Mead Earle, “Adam Smith, Alexander Hamilton, 
Friedrich List: The Economic Foundations of 
Military Power,” in Makers of Modern Strategy: 
Military Thought from Machiavelli to Hitler, ed. 
Edward Mead Earle (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1948), pp. 117-54. 

5. See, for example, Louis Smith, American 
Democracy and Military Power: A Study of Civil 
Control of the Military Power in the United States 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948), pp. 
17-19. 
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less, such debate did occur during the 
convention and more heatedly during 
the ratifying conventions. As with other 
debates at the conyention, the issue of 
military policymaking centered upon 
differing opinions about the strength of 
the new national government. Later 
these disputes would form the basis of 
perennial debates about the nature and 
extent of executive and legislative power. 

Gerry—and other Republicans, such 
as Thomas Jefferson, Richard Henry 
Lee, and James Madison of Virginia— 
were frightened at the prospect of a 
standing army at the disposal of the 
national government. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the words of Richard Henry Lee 
in a 1787 letter to Madison: 


You are perfectly right in your observation 
concerning the consequence of a standing 
army—-that it has constantly terminated in 
the destruction of liberty. It has not only 
been constantly so, but I think it clear, from 
the construction of human nature, that it will 
always be so.§ 


Opponents of the standing army also 
believed that such an institution lacked 
democratic control, drained the trea- 
sury,.burdened the people, and invited 
war. The new government should not 
emphasize military might but commer- 
cial development, neutrality, and the 
safeguarding of political liberties. These 
Republicans almost certainly also be- 
lieved, even if they did not say it, that a 
national army would undercut their 
own local militias—in which most poli- 
ticians held commissions. Indeed, it has 
been argued that the vested interests in 
local militia were as formidable a block 
to establishing a regular army as any of 
the philosophical arguments advanced 
at the time. Thus, in 1787, localism may 


6. Quoted in Warren, Making of the Constitu- 
tion, p. 484. i 


have been as powerful a motive as 
liberal individualism in combating the 
forces that favored a stronger national 
government.” 

As we know, the Federalists, led by 
Alexander Hamilton during the conven- 
tion, believed that the new nation re- 
quired a strong national government in 
order to achieve some degree of stability 
and continued independence from En- 
gland, France, and Spain. Hamilton be- 
lieved that a professional army and navy 
of at least modest proportions would be 
necessary to secure American interests: 


The steady operations of war against a 
regular and disciplined army can only be 
successfully conducted by a force of the same 
kind. Considerations of economy, not less 
than of stability and vigor, confirm this 
position. ... War, like most other things, is a 
science to be acquired and perfected by 
diligence, by perseverance, by time, and by 
practice.® 


In contrast to the local concerns of 
Republicans, Hamilton wished to be the 
architect of a competitive national econ- 
omy, but as a realist, he knew that years 
would pass before America could se- 
riously compete with the other trading 
and manufacturing nations of the world. 
In the interim, a regular army and navy 
would be needed to secure the country’s 
financial interests from the intrusions of 
others. 

In spite of the loss of Gerry’s amend- 
ment, the Constitution on balance came 
out closer to his point of view than to 
Hamilton’s. Asin other things, the Found- 
ers erred on the side of limits rather than 
permissiveness. The resulting democratic 


7. See Pendleton Herring, The Impact of 
War: Our American Democracy under Arms 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1941), 
p. 30. : 

8. Alexander Hamilton, The Federalist (New 
York: Mentor, 1961), no. 25, p. 166, 
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military policy contained several com- 
ponents. First, the Constitution clearly 
established civilian control of the mili- 
tary. Second, the military was to be 
created by Congress, the popular branch 
of government. Third, except during 
wartime, the army would be very limited 
in size. Fourth, Congress would take the 
lead in determining when or if the 
United States should enter into war.’ 

In this context, the president’s role as 
commander in chief takes on a much 
more limited mandate than is today 
commonly perceived. The president’s 
duty was to command a military establish- 
ment if it became necessary, when pro- 
vided by Congress, and pursuant to a 
declaration of war. But the linchpin in 
all this was the absence of a standing 
army, which, during peacetime, left the 
president nothing to command. 

With this debate settled and the Con- 
stitution ratified, discussions shifted to 
the extent of executive and legislative 
control over military policy. Supporters 
of congressional control—again Mad- 
ison, Jefferson, and Gerry—offered a 
series of arguments to support their 
position that the executive’s role as 
commander in chief should be quite 
limited. Money spent on the military, 
they asserted, would rob the economy of 
its vitality at a time when growth was 
needed. A strong standing army would 
merely be an invitation for executives to 
seek foreign adventure. A strong stand- 
ing army would threaten preemptive 
attacks and therefore invite such attacks 
by other nations. But Hamilton and the 
Federalists could not agree with these 
views. An investment in the military, 
they responded, would provide security 


9. On the question of civil-military relations, 
see Smith, American Democracy and Military 
Power: A Study of Civil Control of the Military 
Power in the Untted States (1951), pp. 17-36. 
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for commerce. A vibrant commerce, in 
turn, would invite jealousy and interfer- 
ence from abroad. Congress would be 
too slow to act in time of need, and, 
therefore, the executive required the 
tools and the flexibility to act. 

Thus the basic contours of the debate 
about executive-legislative relations were 
already in place at the time the Constitu- 
tion was written. In the intervening 
period, the terms of that debate have 
changed rather little. What has changed, 
of course, are the circumstances within 
which the debate takes place. More than 
anything else, the presence of a sizable 
standing army and the civilian military 
establishment have shifted the balance 
of power in favor of the executive.'0 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
STANDING ARMY 


For a little more than two decades 
after ratification of the Constitution— 
into the Madison administration—the 
Federalists and their opponents seriously 
debated whether to establish a regular 
and professional national army and navy. 
The debate, with contours very much 
like those previously outlined, settled 
nothing. Federalist Presidents George 
Washington and John Adams even won 
small increases in authorized troop lev- 
els—only to see most of the troops never 
recruited. But overall, the political battle 
in Congress was won by the Republicans 
and their presidents—Jefferson, Mad- 
ison, Monroe, and Adams. It was not so 


10. This argument bears some relationship to 
the notion of the military-industrial complex, but 
rather than the versicn now offered by the Left, it 
is meant here to conjure up an argument closer to 
the bureaucratic politics model than the elitist 
model. The presence of a sizable military establish- 
ment creates an inertia in favor of continued 
existence, but its presence is also an invitation for 
its use. 
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much that no majority sentiment existed 
for a professional military. Instead, while 
the interior states opposed the navy and 
supported an army that could protect 
them from Indians, the coastal, commer- 
cially oriented Federalists stressed the 
need for a navy. In concert, these two 
factions might have formed a majority,!! 
but they remained at loggerheads and 
the Republican opponents of either a 
strong army or navy were the bene- 
ficiaries. Whatever the immediate cause, 
the result was that throughout the nine- 
teenth century, the United States estab- 
lished a pattern of keeping minimal 
military power during peacetime ard 
hastily improvising for defense during 
war. That practice, of course, has been 
altered since World War II. 
This significant change can be ex- 
amined in a number of ways, but a brief 
examination of the number of personnel 
available for national defense will help 
to make the point.!2 Three characteristics 
for the standing military establishment 
are examined here: the growth in size of 
the active military, the size of the military 
relative to the growth in population, and 
the magnitude of the increase during 


times of war. (These data are presented - 


in Tables 1 and 2.) : 

It is no great surprise that Congress 
has authorized an ever larger standing 
army throughout the last 200 years. As 


11. Harold and Margaret Sprout provide an 
enlightening analysis of the voting patterns in 
Congress during this period, primarily with regard 
to naval bills, Harold Sprout and Margaret 
Sprout, The Rise of American Naval Power 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1944), 
pp. 25-72. i 

12. It should be noted that one needs to focus 
on personnel actually available to the president. 
The various state militias were intended to be used 
for national defense, but in truth early presidents 
could not readily command them and frequently 
could not depend upon them. 


the country grew, so did the size of the 
standing military. For most of American 
history, until World War I, the level of 
peacetime, active-duty military provided 
by Congress kept pace with or somewhat 
exceeded the growth in U.S. population 
(see Table 1). The aggregate effect of this 
growth was to increase the size of the 
military some 68 times while the popula- 
tion multiplied less than half as much— 
31 times. This relatively even growth 
ended at that point. Since World War II, 
the standing military has increased by 
almost another 8 times while the popula- 


‘tion has less than doubled. Thus the 


military is 500 times larger than it was in 
the decade of the 1790s while the popula- 
tion is just under 60 times greater. Put 
differently, one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
population in the 1790s was in the active 
military service of the United States;}3 
today, just about 1 full percent of the 
population is engaged in active military 
service. . : 

‘Clearly, expansion of the military has 
not been simply a function of national 
growth and expansion—at least as mea- 
sured by population. In the opening 
decades of the Republic, many argued 
that the military was too small; some 
argue today that it is too large. Regard- 
less of who is correct, the level of 
national commitment represented by 
the military has shifted rather dramati- 
cally during the twentieth century. In 
order to examine this shift more closely, 
it is revealing to look at the pattern and 


13. This calculation excludes the state militias, 
which, in aggregate, were much larger than the 
garrison national army. Space prohibits analysis 
of the quality and quantity of militia forces. By 
most accounts, they were generally ineffective and 
did not represent a substantial contribution to 
national security. They were not directly funded 
by Congress or immediately in the control of the 
president so they do not alter the legislative- 
executive balance of power appreciably. 
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TABLE 1 
U.S. POPULATION AND GROWTH OF THE PEACETIME, 


ACTIVE-DUTY MILITARY, 1789-1986 





Active Average * 


Decade U.S. Populationt 
1780-99 4,060 3,929,214 
1800-09 6,540 5,308,483 
1810-19 13,511 7,239,881 
` 1820-29 11,527 9,638,453 
1830-39 15,279 12,860,720 
1840-49 21,544 17,063,353 
1850-59 24,228 23,191,876 
1860-69 59,527 31,443,321 
1870-79 40,888 38,558,371 
1880-89 38,525 50,189,209 
1890-99 47,170 62,979,766 
1900-09 116,515 76,212,188 
1910-19 158,812 92,228,496 
1920-29 276,230 106,021,537 
1930-39 275,650 123,202,624 
1940-49 1,626,544 132,164,569 
1950-59 2,629,228 151,325,798 
1960-69 2,635,083 179,323,175 
1970-79 2,089,863 203,302,031 
1980-86 2,118,534 226,542,580 


SOURCES: Active-duty military data are from U.S. Department of Defense, Se/ected Man- 
power Statistics: Fiscal Year 1985, DIOR/MO1-86 (Washington, DC: Government PrintIng Office, 
1386). Population statistics are from The World Almanac and Book of Facts 1988 (New York: 


Pharos Books, 1987). 


*Mean level of active-duty military personnel during nonwar years for the period Indicated. 
TtU.S, population based on the decennial census at the beginning of the decade Indicated. 


pace of growth with respect to periods of 
war. Because periods of wartime mobil- 
ization are infrequent, the best way to 
see the pattern of growth is to examine 
interwar years and war years separately. 
(These data are in columns one and two 
of Table 2.) 

After each war up until World War 
I, the average level of peacetime, active- 
duty military personnel authorized by 
Congress roughly doubled. Thus, for 
example, average military strength from 
1789 to 1812 was 7100, but between the 
War of 1812 and the Mexican war, the 
average level was 14,800. Active-duty 
Jevels between the World War II postwar 
period and the Korean War postwar 
period increased by about 50 percent, 


but they have declined by roughly 25 
percent since the Vietnam war. Put 
simply, despite two additional wars, the 
peacetime military became; in the half 
decade after World War Il, about as 
large as it was going to. 

These long-term trends, punctuated 
by wartime peaks, also show that Con- 
gress has tended to fit the army to the 
purpose at hand. Larger armies were 
created during such conflicts as the Civil 
War and World Wars I and UJ; relatively 
smaller armies were created for the War 
of 1812 and the Spanish-American War. 
Regardless of the duration or scope of 
the war, substantial increases were re- 
quired and were provided on each occa- 
sion up through World War II—in- 
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TABLE 2 
WAR AND THE GROWTH OF THE STANDING ARMY, 1789-1986 


War/Base Ratiot 


Years Active Average* 
1789-1812 7,100* 
1814 

1816-46 14,800 
1848 

1849-60 24,500 
1865 

1866-97 43,400 
1898 

1899-1916 132,400 
1918 

1920-40 284,600 
1945 

1946-50 1,826,900 
1952 

1954-65 2,729,600 
1968 

1974-86 2,105,300 


Wartime Peak 
46,858 6.6 (3.7) 
60,858 41 (2.9) 
1,062,848 43.4 (38.0) 
235,785 5.4 (5.4) 
2,897,167 21.9 (16.2) 
12,055,884 42.4 (26.3) 
3,636,912 2.0 (2.5) 
3,647,902 1.3 (1.3) 


SOURCE: Figures and calculations based upon data from Department of Defense, Selected 


Manpower Statistics: Fiscal Year 1986. 


*Active average based upon mean interwar levels of active-duty military personnel. 

tRatio of peak war-year active-duty level to mean prewar level. Figures in parentheses are ratio 
of war-year active-duty level to the last interwar year. 

+Figures for 1790-93 and 1796-1800 are not available. Average Is based upon the mean of the 


available years. 


creases that had to be authorized by 
Congress. Thus the military increased 
by a factor of 6 during the War of 1812 
but by 43 times during the Civil War.'4 
In order to fight these wars, Congress 
was required to act in a positive fashion 
to create armies sufficient to the conflict 
at hand. By contrast, because the stand- 
ing army of the post-World War IJ 
period was already quite large, the Ko- 
rean War commitment required only a 
doubling of the army and Vietnam re- 
quired an increase of only 30 percent. 
The larger the standing army, therefore, 

14, The figures presented here are for the 
Union army only. It is estimated that a total of 
almost 2.2 million military personnel served with 
the Union during the Civil War, with a peak of 
about 1.1 million in 1865. U.S., Department of 
Defense, Selected Manpower Statistics: Fiscal 
Year 1986, DIOR/MOI-86 (Washington, DC: 
Government Printing Office, 1986). 


the smaller will be any mobilization at 
the onset of war. 

The data examined here suggest that 
Congress’s willingness to raise and sup- 
port a standing army is at least partially 
determined by wars. Rather than a 
smooth growth trend punctuated by 
wartime mobilizations, new plateaus 
were achieved with each war experience 
up through World War II. Demobiliza- 
tion inevitably occurred at the close of 
each conflict, but rarely to prewar levels. 

As with all previous wars, World War 
Il’s close brought a rapid demobiliza- 
tion—from 12 million to 3 million troops 
in less than a year. By 1948, the armed 
forces numbered fewer than 1.5 million. 
For some members of the Truman ad- 
ministration, such as the recently de- 
parted Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes and the first secretary of defense, 
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James V. Forrestal, the demobilization 
was too much too soon, but because the 
Republican Eightieth Corgress (1947- 
48) pressed Truman for tax cuts, there 
was no way to finance a larger standing 
army. 

In the end, the new plateau reached in 
this period was substantially higher than 
any previously witnessed in American 
history—even if it was judged insuffi- 
cient by the secretaries of state and 
defense.!5 Prior to this jump, the largest 
increase had occurred at zhe Spanish- 
American War, with a postwar plateau 
300 percent higher than before the war. 
By contrast, the post-World War I level 
increased 640 percent. . 

The maintenance of, and later increase 
in, the large standing army after World 
War II is typically traced to several 
related causes. First, the United States 
was the only major industrial nation to 
survive the war intact. Second, the main- 
tenance of a large Soviet army forced 
the United States into a role as guarantor 
of peace in Europe. Third, -n contrast to 
previous wars, world or otherwise, the 
United States had assumed a position of 
leadership among Western democracies 
that forced it to center stage in interna- 
tional affairs. Fourth, despite the end of 
the war, a series of hot and zold regional 
conflicts required the Unized States to 
maintain enough military might to fight 
limited wars without abandoning or 


15. Ironically, at least by contemporary stan- 
dards, it was the Republican Pay that posed a 
block to a larger standing militery force during 
this period. See George H. Queser, “Was Eisen- 
hower a Genius?” International Security, 4:159-79 
(Fall 1979). More generally on the politics of the 
postwar period, see Samuel P. Huntington, The 
Common Defense: Strategic Prog-ams in National 
Politics (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1961); Edward A. Kolodziej, The Uncommon 
Defense and Congress, 1945-1863 (Columbus: 
Ohio State University Press, 196m). 
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weakening its commitments to Europe. 
Regardless of the causes, the fact re- 
mained that the United States Congress 
authorized the retention of sizable land, 
air, and naval forces after World War II. 

That was not all, however. In 1947, 
Congress also passed the National Se- 
curity Act, which created a third military 
service, the Air Force, consolidated con- 
trol of military affairs in the newly 
created Department of Defense, created 
the Central Intelligence Agency to gather 
national intelligence, and instructed the 
president to organize the National Se- 
curity Council to coordinate executive 
branch policy affecting national security. 
Finally, Congress also consented to ratifi- 
cation of a series of treaties that, for the 
first time in U.S. history, committed the 
nation to a series of peacetime military 
alliances with other nations around the 
world and also consented, pursuant to 
those treaties and others, to stationing 
large numbers of American troops 
abroad. 

_ This peacetime establishment of a 
substantial standing army with institu- 
tional and intelligence support in the 
context of firm treaty commitments 
marked a significant shift in Congress’s 
150-year practice of maintaining a small- 
to-moderate-sized standing army, adher- 
ing to a policy of neutrality, and creating 
only modest-sized civilian institutions 
for the military’s support. Taken to- 
gether, this set of circumstances has 
caused an important shift in the tradi- 
tional balance of power between Con- 
gress and the president in military policy. 
The implications of this shift are ex- 
amined next. 


THE PRESIDENT, MILITARY 
POLICY, AND CONGRESS 


As with many legislative acts of the 
twentieth century, the creation of a large 
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standing army and its accompanying 
civilian establishment worked to the 
disadvantage of Congress.!6 Put simply, 
it has shifted the war-making power to 
the executive and has altered the long- 
standing constitutional balance of power 
between Congress and the president. - 


Through the middle of the nineteenth 


century, the burden of proof for using 
U.S. troops lay with the president. As 
we have seen, no standing army existed 
and the Congress was loath to provide 
it. In 1792, the House of Representatives 
created a committee to investigate the 
defeat of General Arthur St. Clair by 
Indians in the Northwest Territory, estab- 
lishing in the process a Precedent for 
congressional investigation of executive 
military actions. In 1812, Henry Clay 
and the War Hawks pushed President 
Madison into a new war with the British. 
In the cases of Little v. Barreme (1804) 
and Gibbons v. Ogden (1824);!8 the 
Supreme Court offered its own support 
for congressional superiority by, respec- 
tively, holding the president’s duty to 
execute the laws subordinate to Con- 
gress’s lawmaking power and establish- 
ing broad and limitless congressional 
control of foreign commerce.!9 ; 
By the middle of the century, circum- 


16. These acts would include, for example, the 
Budget Act of 1921, the Executive Reorganization 
Act of 1939, the Employment Act of 1946, and the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 plus the series of 
foreign policy resolutions that served to endorse 
theexecutive’s military power: the Formosa Resolu- 
tion of 1955, the Middle East Resolution of 1957, 
and the Tonkin Gulf Resolution of 1964. These 
legislative acts mark a continuous shift in power, 
by design and by default, to the executive during 
the twentieth century. See James L. Sundquist, 
The Decline and Resurgence of Congress (Washing- 
ton, DC: Brookings Institution, ar 

17. 2 Cranch 170 (1804).’ 

18. 9 Wheat. 1 (1824). 

19. More generally, see Louis Henkin’s authori- 
tative Foreign Affairs and the Constitution (New 
York: Norton, 1972). ' 


stances had begun to change. The federal 
courts reversed .course and began to 
build judicial precedents favoring the 


executive. In Durand v. Hollins (1860), 


the Second District Circuit Court held 


- that a president’s decisions regarding 
the protection of citizens abroad are 


“final and conclusive.”” In The Prize 
Cases (1862), the Supreme Court recog- 
nized for the president ade facto power 
and duty to make war and concomitant 
wartime decisions with or without Con- 
gress’s formal assent.2! The Civil War 
was accompanied by unprecedented 
mobilization and a wartime draft to 
support the-efforts of the Union. The 
Lincoln presidency’s “extra-constitu- 
tional” rule brought presidential war 
powers to a new high watermark. 
From the middle of the nineteenth 
century until after World War II, few 
serious legal or political doubts existed 


about the president’s freedom to use 


American troops, but in order to engage 
troops abroad, some means of raising 
the requisite number, their equipment, 
and transportation still had to be found. 


‘Even if presidents like Theodore Roose- 


velt could force the Congress’s hand— 
with stunts such as sending the White 
Fleet to the South Pacific—congres- 
sional participation was still required. 

Today those circumstances are re- 
versed. The burden of proof now rests 
with Congress to demonstrate why execu- 
tives should not be engaged in foreign 
military activities. Having already sup- 
plied the troops, bases, and equipment 
and having already consented to the 
alliance structures necessary to pursue 
military policies abroad, Congress is 
necessarily reduced to the role of spec- 
tator back home. 


20. 4 Blatch. 451, 454 (1860). 
_ 21. 2 Black 635 (1862). 
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The most important practical effect 
of this change is to reverse the traditional 
practice of Congress’s supplying troops 
necessary to fight wars. In the absence of 
a standing army, Congress always had 
to make a positive commitment in time 
of war. Congressional participation in 
military policy is no longer primarily 
positive, but negative. Short of an all- 
out-conventional war, the president now 
has enough resources at his command to 
commit the United States to substantial 
military engagements, with or without 
congressional consent. Congress, should 
it be so inclined, is placed in the unten- 
able position of having to take troops 
away from the president o- withholding 
appropriations if it desires to limit execu- 
tive action. ìà 

Moreover, the ET now has 
more flexibility than at any other time in 
American history in utilizing military 
force abroad. As of 1986, the United 
States had about one-quarter of its total 
troop strength stationed outside the 
country. Few dispute whether these 
troops may be used to defend American 
interests and that such d:scretion rests 
with the president, but ser-ous questions 
arise regarding what cond.tions warrant 
that discretion and what Congress’s role 
is in ratifying such decisicns 

Congress thus found itself trapped 
when public opinion turned against the 
war in Vietnam. Because it had never 
made a conscious decisior to participate 
in the war, it now faced tae prospect of 
depriving the commandzr in chief of 
troops during a time of wer. Fortunately 
for Congress, mounting political opposi- 
tion among some legislators and among 
the general public was sufficient to in- 
duce the executive to reduze U.S. partici- 
pation. Taking the step of actually deny- 
ing troops to the president proved to be 
too much for Congress. Not until after 
U.S. troops had been withdrawn did 
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Congress vote to-cut off funds for the 
support of South Vietnam. 

All this placed Congress in an unten- 
able position. It was reluctant to reduce 
American commitments abroad, inca- 
pable of exercising quick or coherent 
judgments regarding executive actions, 
and unwilling to deprive the president of 
needed troops once military action had 
begun. The result was the War Powers 
Resolution, a direct consequence of a 
confluence of political circumstances in 
1973. Viewed in broader historical per- 
spective, however, the resolution was 
also an attempt to turn back the histori- 
cal clock without changing the existing 
circumstances. The War Powers Resolu- 
tion was intended to force Congress to 
do what it would- not do otherwise: 
make a positive decision about U.S. 
military engagements. Because Con- 
gress, as a political matter, could not 
eliminate the armed forces, it decided to 
sequester their use by the president and 
require congressional approval beyond 
certain defined points. 

For political and practical reasons, 
this plan has proved an unworkable 
solution. To date, no president has 
accepted the constitutionality of the act, 
arguing that it transgresses the presi- 
dent’s role as commander in chief, and 
only one, Gerald Ford, has reported to 
Congress pursuant to its requirements.” 
In spite of the act, presidents have 
frequently utilized American troops 
abroad—in and near actual combat— 
but on each occasion Congress has been 
unable because of time, or unwilling due 


22. It might be said that, in the fall of 1983, 
President Reagan also complied with the act when 
he signed a congressionally initiated resolution— 
S.J. Res. 159, 98th Cong., Ist sess, (Pub. L. 98- 
119)—that declared that the War Powers Resolu- 
tion was in effect and limited the presence of U.S. 
Marines in Beirut, Lebanon, to no more than 18 
months on their so-called peacekeeping mission. 
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to political disagreements, to articulate 
its own position. Meanwhile, at its incep- 
tion and since, the War Powers Resolu- 
tion has rekindled the old debate. Some 
argue that it unfairly hampers the execu- 
tive’s prerogatives as commander. in 
chief. Others say that it recognizes in the 
president a power meant to be retained 
by the Congress. Regardless, it is the 
same dispute that has occupied the two: 
branches for more than 200 years. 


CONCLUSION: THE SEARCH 
FOR NEW MECHANISMS 


In late 1986 and early 1987, President 
Ronald Reagan decided that U.S. -na- 
tional security interests warranted an 
increased naval presence in the Persian 
Gulf, the reflagging to U.S. registry of 
11 Kuwaiti oil tankers, and active convoy 
activities in the Gulf. On 17 May 1987, 


the American navy frigate Stark was hit ` 


accidentally by a missile fired from an 
Iraqi warplane causing serious damage 


and killing 37 American sailors. In July, ` 
areflagged Kuwaiti tanker was damaged ` 


by a mine in the Gulf. Subsequently, 
U.S. forces in the Gulf captured an 
Iranian mine-laying vessel—killing three 
of its crew—received and returned fire 
from four Iranian gunboats while sinking 
at least one, and shelled two Iranian 
offshore oil platforms in retaliation for 
an attack ‘on a U.S.-flagged oil tanker, 
the Sea Isle City. In spite of all this, 
President Reagan maintained his posi- 
tion that no formal report to Congress 
was required and that the War Powers 


Resolution did not apply to this situation. , 
It is not surprising that Congress was _ 
unable to act in a coherent and con- ` 


sensual fashion. Political divisions pre- 
cluded a coherent position. Administra- 
tion supporters continued to argue that 
the president’s role as commander in 


chief precluded congressional interfer- - 


ence. Opponents continued to argue 
that a U.S. commitment to hostile action 
required congressional participation— 
with or without the War Powers Resolu- 
tion. Meanwhile, a centrist coalition 
sought a compromise that would at least 
put Congress on the record with its 
support and its concerns about the 
operation. _ 

In the end, Congress’s predicament is 
caused by the shift that has been de- 
scribed here. So long as a sizable military 
establishment exists and is placed under 
the command of the president, Congress 
remains in the uncomfortable position 
of utilizing negative rather than positive 
powers, to control military policy. Sen- 
ator Patrick J. Leahy, Democrat of 
Vermont, put it quite succinctly: “Using 
the power of the purse to stop an 
undeclared war is just too difficult.” 

The purpose of this article has not 
been to settle.a debate but rather to 
observe a change in the context of that 
debate. Proponents of a strong standing 
army will continue to argue that sudden 
wartime mobilizations are undesirable, 
that we should maintain a professional 
military adequate to any reasonable 


-- threat, that such a practice would give 


the president the flexibility needed to 
meet crises, and that these precautions 


- would tend to avert rather than cause 
. wars. Their opponents will suggest that 


large military establishments drain the 
treasury, spur government growth, en- 
croach on the liberty of the people, and 


- give no guarantee against war. There is 


no reason to think that that basic debate 
will be settled: But so long as:the tools 
required to engage in militaty activity 
are in the hands of the executive, Con- 
gress will remain at a disadvantage. _ 


23. Pat Towell, “Senate Shows Its Ambiv- 
alence in Votes on Gulf,” Congressional Quarterly 
Weekly Report, 24 Oct. 1987, p. 2595. 
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Foreign Policy Powers of the 
President and Congress 


By LOUIS FISHER 


ABSTRACT: The congressional hearings in 1987 concerning the Iran- 
contra affair provided a unique and unusual education for the general 
. public. Month after month, American citizens became privy to how arms 
were shipped to Iran and funds diverted to the contras in Nicaragua. They 
learned about the Boland amendment, the Intelligence Oversight Act of 
1980,.and executive orders that provide the overall framework for covert 
operations. ‘Witnesses included major cabinet officials, the former White 
House chief of staff, the flamboyant Colonel Oliver North, two national 
security advisers, and-a host of generals, agency officials, and private 
citizens. Throughout the hearings, there was learned .discussion of 
constitutional issues, including major Supreme Court cases and the specific 
powers .and responsibilities of Congress and the president. This article 
focuses on two issues: how foreign policy is shared by the two branches, 
and how Congress tries to use its power of the purse to control executive 
activities. 
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FOREIGN POLICY POWERS 


HE constitutional relationship be- 

tween the president and Congress 
in foreign affairs was explored in an 
extraordinary set of hearings i in 1987. In 
contrast to bicentennial celebrations of 
the U.S. Constitution that concentrated 
on events of 200 years ago, the congres- 
sional investigation of the Iran-contra 
affair focused on contemporary and 
highly sensitive issues. Congress ex- 
amined the actions of the Reagan ad- 
ministration in selling arms to Iran and 
using profits from those sales to assist 
the contra rebels in Nicaragua. 

For months at a time, citizens had 
front-row seats to a constitutional drama. 
Millions sat before their television sets 
to watch the unfolding of the story. 
Hundreds more were willing to stand in 
long lines to enter the hearing rooms. 
From those hearings, and the congres- 
sional report issued in November 1987, 
the American public received an unprece- 
dented education in executive-legislative 
relations in foreign policy.. 

Although many of the hearings de- 
scended into the complexity of financial 
transactions and agency procedures, 
basic questions of constitutional law 
were addressed. How does the Constitu- 
tion allocate foreign policy to Congress 
and the president? What may the presi- 
dent do without legislative authority? Is 
the power of the purse an adequate 
control on executive actions? May the 
president, deprived of appropriated 
funds, turn.to private donations and 
foreign contributions to pursue his pol- 
icies? Those questions form the boun- 
daries of this article. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
FRAMEWORK 


The Constitution does not isolate 
foreign policy in one branch of govern- 
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ment. Portions of foreign policy are 
assigned to Congress, to the president, 
and to the president working in conjunc- 
tion with Congress. This parceling of 
authority may suggest that it is impos- 
sible, under our system, to achieve any 
coherence or consistency in foreign pol- 
icy. The framers deliberately dispersed 
functions, however, to avoid a concentra- 
tion of power dangerous to individual 
liberties. Justice Jackson described the 
essential spirit that motivates and in- 
forms our system of government: “While 


_ the Constitution diffuses power the bet- 


ter to secure liberty, it also contemplates 
that practice will integrate the dispersed 
powers into a workable government. It 
enjoins upon its branches separateness 
but a ER autonomy but 
reciprocity.”! 

The Constitution divides the war 
power by. giving Congress the power to 
declare war but making the president 
the commander in chief. The president 
commands the armed forces, and yet the 
Constitution empowers Congress to raise 
and support armies, provide and 'main- 
tain a navy, and make regulations for 
the military forces. The power of the 
purse is vested solely in Congress: “No 
Money shall be drawn from Treasury, 
but in Consequence of Appropriations 
made by Law.” The Constitution gives 
Congress the power to regulate foreign 
commerce. Recalling the political con- 
flicts-in 1787 over commerce between 
nations, this grant of power makes Con- 
gress a major participant in foreign 
policy. 

The Constitution divides other parts 
of foreign policy. The president is em- 
powered to, make treaties and appoint 
ambassadors, but both powers are sub- 


1. Youngstown Co, v. Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579, 
635 (1952). 
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ject to the advice and consent of the. 


Senate. Because treaties generally require 
appropriations before they can be imple- 
mented, the House of Representatives 
helps determine the scope of treaty 
commitments. This dispersal of power 
over foreign policy puts a heavy premium 
on consultation, coordination, and co- 
operation by-the two branches. 

Part of the Iran-contra affair had its 
source in serious misconceptions about 
executive-legislative roles in foreign pol- 
icy. Key witnesses testified that foreign 
policy was the exclusive domain of the 
president. They regarded. congressional 
involvement, by its very nature, as an 
illegitimate interference with executive 
branch responsibilities. 

. This belief invited consequences. If 
Congress withheld appropriations from 
the president to implement his foreign 
policy, advocates of executive power 
believed that the president could solicit 
funds from private parties and foreign 
governments. If Congress investigated 
activities within the administration, exec- 
utive branch. officials could. withhold 
information and conceal operations. Lies 
and deception became part of the pack- 
age of tools-to protect presidential pol- 
icy. Duplicity was practiced against not 
only Congress but cabinet officers as 
well. To preserve the imagined powers 
of the president, executive officials re- 
sorted to guile, deceit, dissimulation; 
and bad faith. 

. Such witnesses as Admiral John Poin- 
dexter, former. national security adviser, 
and Colonel Oliver North, former staff 
member with the National Security Coun- 
cil, did more than profess theory. They 
acted on it. Their theory of government 
is hostile to the constitutional system of 
checks and balances. Congressional si- 
lence: in the face of their theories and 
actions would in effect condone them. 
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Justice Frankfurter warned Congress 
about acquiescing to executive initiatives: 


A systematic, unbroken executive practice, 


long pursued to the knowledge of the Con- 


gress and never before questioned, engaged 
in by Presidents who have also sworn to 
uphold the Constitution, making as it were 
such exercise of power part of the structure 
of our government, may be treated as a gloss 
on “executive Power” vested in the President 
by § 1 of Art. I? 


Justice Jackson made the same point: 
“Congressional inertia, indifference or 
quiescence may sometimes, at least as a 
practical matter, enable, if not invite, 
measures on independent presidential 
responsibility.” 

Congress had challenged the Reagan 
administration in 1981 when the latter 
tried to act unilaterally in foreign affairs. 
Documents were denied to the House 
Committee on Energy and Commerce 
on the basis of Attorney General William 
French Smith’s statement that the docu- 
ments “are either necessary and funda- 
mental to the deliberative process pre- 
sently ongoing in the Executive Branch 
or relate to sènsitive foreign policy con- 
siderations.™ In fact, the dispute con- 
cerned the impact of Canadian invest- 
ment and energy policies on American 
commerce, an issue clearly within the 
express power of Congress to “regulate 


- Commerce with foreign nations.” After 


a committee subpoena and a move by 
Congress to hold Secretary of Interior 


2. Youngstown Co. v. Sawyer, 343 U.S. at 
610-11 (concurring opinion). 

3. Ibid., p. 637 (fn. omitted). 

4. “Executive Privilege: Legal Opinions Re- 
garding Claim of President Ronald Reagan in 
Response to a Subpoena Issued to James G. Watt, 
Secretary of the Interior,” prepared for the use of 
the House Committee on Energy and Commerce, 
97th Cong., Ist sess. 2 (Comm. Print Nov. 1981). 
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James Watt in contempt, the documents 
were made Aep to Congress.5 - ' 


Judicial. doctrines i 


On the. EET occasions. Aen 
questions of foreign policy are litigated, 


the courts treat foreign. policy as shared - 
‘by Congress and the president. In.a 


decision in 1986, the Supreme. Court 


said it was aware of. the “interplay”. 
between’ statutory provisions and the | 


conduct of foreign relations, “and we 
recognize the premier role which both 


Congress and the Execiitive playi in this. 


field.” 


Statements i in some- deion. ‘taken’ 
‘out of context, imply that the president 


has an especially broad power to invoke 
executive privilege i in the area of foreign 
affairs and national security. For. ex- 
ample, the’ Supreme Court’ has ‘stated 
that even more privileged than executive 


confidentiality i in communicationsis the 


president’s ` “need to protect . military, 
diplomatic, or sensitive national security 
secrets.” Yet the case from which that 


statement is taken, involving the Water- 
gate tapes, concerned only judicial access: 
- to executive branch information. It did 

not relate in any way to congressional i 
access. The “Court specifically stated | 
that the case had nothing | to do with the l 
` balance between the president’s gen- 


eralized interést in confidentiality “and 
congressional demands for information.” 

The decision of courts to defer to the 
president is no reason for Congress to 


5. U.S., Congress, House, Committee on 
Energy and Commerce, Contempt of Congress, 
97th Cong., 2d’sess., 1982, pp. 385-94; H. Rept. 
898, 97th Cong., 2d sess., 1982. 7 

6. Japan. Whaling Assn. v. Arherican Ge 
tacean Soc'y, 106 S. Ct. 2860, 2866 (1986). 

7. United States v. VERAT ES 683, 706 
(1974). : ` 

8. Ibid., p. 112, n, 19. 
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do s 80: Unlike the courts, Gorai has 
explicit responsibilities under the Consti- 


z. tution.for- foreign. affairs -and national 


security. The courts repeatedly recognize 
this legislative authority: In 1948, the 


Supreme Court declined to ‘settle an 


- issue on the ground that foreign policy 


decisions. “are wholly confided by our 
Constitution to the political departments 
of the: government, Executive: ‘and 
Legislative.” a 
-Executive-legislative. responsibilities 
in foreign:affairs were emphasized by 
litigation in the 1970s concerning AT&T. 
The District of Columbia circuit court 
pointed out that the administration never 


‘claimed exclusive power in the area of 


national security and. foreign policy. 
The. Justice. Department had acknowl- 
edged the legitimate interest of Congress 
by negotiating witha. House subcommit- 
tee and giving ita substantial amount of 
information on national security wire- 
taps: With the assistance of the District 
of.Columbia circuit, , the executive and 
legislative branches worked out an ac- 
ceptable ‘compromise. The ‘court: de- 
scribed national security as ajoint execu- 


tive-legislative enterprise: “There is con- 


stitutional ‘power, under the Necessary 
and Proper Clause, in the federal govern- 
ment to keep national security informa- 


' tion secret. This-is typically a ‘govern- 
‘ment power, ‘to be -exercised by the 


legislative and executive branches acting 
together.”10" l ; 

” To support broad claims of pen j 
tial power, several witnesses during the 


‘Iran-contra’ hearings relied: on United 


‘States v. Curtiss-Wright (1936). A proper’ 
understanding of this case does not 
justify sweeping assertions of executivé 


9.- c &S. Air Lines. Waterman: Corp., 333 
U.S. 103, 111 (1948). ` s : 
10. United States v.:AT&T, 551. F.2d384, 393 

_ D.C Cir. 1976) (fn. omitted). 
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power in foreign affairs, however. The 
dependence on Curtiss-Wright is mis- 
guided for three reasons: the case is 
misunderstood or misrepresented; much 
of it is dicta; and many of the dicta are 
erroneous. © 

Colonel North testified that the Su- 
preme Court, in Curtiss-Wright, “held 
again that it was within the purview of 
the President of the United States to 
conduct secret activities and to conduct 
secret negotiations to further the foreign 
policy goals of the United States.”!! He 
quoted from the decision to argue that the 
president can act in foreign affairs with- 
out sharing information with Congress: 


He has his confidential sources of informa- 
tion. He has his agents in the form of 
diplomatic, consular and other officials. Se- 
crecy in respect of information gathered by 
them may be ‘highly necessary, and the 
premature. disclosure of it productive of 
harmful. results. Indeed, so clearly [is this 
true] that the first President refused to 
accede to a request to lay before the House of 
Representatives the instructions, correspon- 
dence and documents relating to the negotia- 
tion of the Jay Treaty—a refusal the wisdom 
of which was recognized by the House itself 
and has never sincè been doubted.!2 


This is misleading, but the misrepresen- 
tation was compounded when North 
read from Curtiss-Wright part of the 
message that President Washington sent 
to the House of Representatives when 
he refused to submit certain documents 
to that body. By quoting only part of the 
message, North left the impression that 
presidents have a constitutional right to 
deny information to Congress in the 


11. Tran-contra hearings transcript, 13 July 
1987, p: 18. 

12. Ibid., 14 July 1987, p. 11, quoting from 
United States v. Curtiss-Wright, 299 U.S. 304, 320 
(1936). 
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area of foreign affairs:'3 In fact, Presi- 
dent Washington’s full statement clearly 
shows that he never intended to withhold 
information from Congress as a whole. 
He excluded the House of Representa- 
tives on this occasion because it had no 
constitutional role in the treaty-making 
process. Far from withholding docu- 
ments from Congress, Washington stated 
that he had already submitted them to 
the Senate: 


I repeat that I have no disposition to withhold 
any information which the duty of my station 
will permit or the public good shall require to 
be disclosed; and, in fact, all the papers 
affecting the negotiation with Great Britain 
were laid before the Senate when the treaty 
itself was communicated for their considera: 
tion and advice.!4 


Curtiss-Wright does not justify the 
actions in the Iran-contra affair. The 
case concerned only the question of how 
broadly Congress could delegate its pow- 
ers to the president in foreign affairs. In 
1935, the Supreme Court had struck 
down two statutes because they delegated 
excessive legislative power to the presi- 
dent in domestic affairs.'5 Curtiss-Wright 
raised the issue of whether the same 
standard applied to external affairs. The 
case had nothing to do with independent 
presidential powers. To.the contrary, 
the question was the extent to which 
Congress could delegate its own powers 
to the president. The power at issue was 
legislative, not executive. 


- 13, Iran-contra hearings transcript, 14 July 
1987, p. 12. 

. 14. James D. Richardson, ed., A Compilation 
of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents (New 
York: Bureau of National Literature, 1897-1925), 


12187. 


15. Schechter Corp. v. United States, 295 U.S. 
495 (1935); Panama Refining Co. v. Ryan, 293 
U.S. 388 (1935). 
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The Court upheld broad delegations 
of legislative power to the president in 
matters of foreign affairs. Writing for 
the Court, Justice Sutherland said that 
legislation over the international field 
“must often accord to the President a 
degree of discretion and freedom from 
statutory restriction which would not be 
admissible were domestic affairs alone 
involved.”!6 Sutherland went beyond 
the specific issue before the Court and 
added pages of obiter dicta, claiming for 
the president a number of powers in 
foreign affairs that are not mentioned in 
the Constitution: 


It is important to bear in mind that we are 
here dealing not alone with an authority 
vested in the President by an exertion. of 
legislative power, but with such an authority 
plus the very delicate, pienary and exclusive 
power of the president as the sole organ of 
the federal government in the field of interna- 
tional relations—a power which does not 
require as a basis for its exercise an act of 
Congress, but which, af course, like every 
other governmental power, must be exercised 
in subordination to the applicable ae 
of the Constitution.!” 


As Justice Jackson later Pees: 
the most that can be drawn from this 
opinion is the intimation “that the Presi- 
dent might act in external affairs without 
congressional authority, but not that he 
might act contrary to an Act of Con- 
gress.”!8 Jackson remarked that “much 
of the [Sutherland] opinion is dictum.”!9 
In 1981, the District of Columbia circuit 
also cautioned against placing undue 
reliance on “certain dicta” in Curtiss- 


16. United States v. Curtiss-Wright, 299 U.S. 
at 320. 

17. Ibid., pp. 319-20. 

18. Youngstown Co. v. ee 343 U.S. at 
636, n. 2. 

19. Ibid. 
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Wright: “To the extent that denominat- 
ing the President as the ‘sole organ’ of 
the United States in international affairs 
constitutes a blanket endorsement of 
plenary Presidential power over any 
mat-ter extending beyond the borders of 
this country, we reject that characterization.”™ 

Not only is the “sole organ” passage 
from Curtiss-Wright a dictum but it is a 
misleading dictum. Justice Sutherland 
explained that the phrase “sole organ” 
appeared in a speech by John Marshall: 
“As Marshall said in his great argument 
of March 7, 1800, in the House of 
Representatives, ‘The President is the 
sole organ of the nation in its external 
relations, and its sole representative 
with foreign nations.’ Annals, 6th Cong: ò 
col. 613.”2! 

This passage suggests that Marshall 
promoted an exclusive, independent pow- 
er for the president in foreign affairs. 
When the statement is read in full, 
however, it is evident that Marshall 
merely argued that the president carried 
out policy as established by statute or 
treaty. There was no claim that the 
president could make foreign policy 
single-handedly. Marshall’s statement 
was made during a House debate on 
President John Adams’s decision to 
turn over to England a person charged 
with murder. There were proposals to 
impeach Adams for encroaching upon 
the judiciary, because the case was al- 
ready pending in court. Marshall de- 
fended Adams because he was carrying 
out a treaty with England. The “sole 
organ” comment appears in a passage 
that underscores the fact that foreign 


20. American Intern. Group vy. Islamic Re- 
public of Iran, 657 F.2d 430, 438 n. 6 (D.C. Cir. 
1981). 

21. United States v. Curtiss- Wright, 299 U.S. 
at 319. 
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policy is exercised jointly by Congress 
and the president: 


The case was in its nature a national demand 
made upon the nation. The parties were the 
two nations. They cannot come into court to 
litigate their claims, nor can a court decide 
on them. Of consequence, the demand is not 
a case for judicial cognizance. 


The President is the sole organ of the nation 
in its external relations, and its sole representa- 
tive with foreign nations. Of consequence, 
the demand of a foreign nation can only be 
made on him. 


He possesses the whole Executive power. He 
holds and directs the force of the nation. Of 
consequence, any act to be performed by the 
force of the nation is to be performed 
through him. 

He is charged to execute the Jaws. A treaty is 
declared to be law. He must then execute a 
treaty, where he, and he alone, possesses the 
means of executing it.22 


Sutherland claimed that foreign and 
domestic affairs were different “both in 
respect of their origin and their na- 
ture.”23 He said that the states “severally 
never possessed international powers” 
and that upon separation from England, 
“the powers of external sovereignty 
passed from the Crown not to the col- 
onies severally, but to the colonies in their 
collective and corporate capacity as the 
United States of America.” By trans- 
ferring external or foreign affairs directly 
to the national government and then 
linking foreign affairs to the executive, 
Sutherland supplied a powerful but decep- 
tive argument for presidential power. 

Sutherland’s history was incorrect. 
External sovereignty did not bypass the 
colonies and the states. From 1774 to 

22. Annals of Congress, 6th Cong., 1800, p. 
613. 


23. United States v. Curtiss- Wright, 229 U.S. 
at 315. eS 
24. Ibid., p. 316. 
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1788, the colonies—or states—func- 
tioned as sovereign entities, not as parts 
of a collective body to be known as the 
United States of America. The American 
states were free and independent of one 
another. Following the break with En- 
gland, they exercised the sovereign power 
to make treaties, borrow money, solicit 
arms, lay embargoes, collect tariff duties, 
and conduct separate military cam- 
paigns.2 

This retention of sovereign power by 
the states immediately after indepen- 
dence has been acknowledged by the 
Supreme Court.?6 Even if Sutherland’s 
thesis were correct that the power of 
external sovereignty passed intact from 
the Crown to a unified United States, the 
Constitution effectively provides that 
the power of foreign affairs is allocated 
between Congress and the president.2’ 


Foreign policy as 
shared power 


Because the Constitution divides for- 
eign policy between Congress and the 
president, the two coequal branches 
must find ways to.cooperate and fashion 
accommodations that meet their mutual 


25. Claude H. Van Tyne, “Sovereignty in the 
American Revolution: An Historical Study,” Amer- 
ican Historical Review, 12:529 (1907). 

26. United States v. California, 332 U.S. 19, 
31 (1947); Texas v. White, 74 U.S. (7 Wall.) 700, 
725 (1869), 

27. For critiques of Sutherland's scholarship, 
see Julius Goebel, Jr., “Constitutional History 
and Constitutional Law,” Columbia Law Review, 
38: 555, 571-72 (1938); C. Perry Patterson, “In re 
the United States v. the Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion,” Texas Law Review, 22:286 (1944); David 
M. Levitan, “The Foreign Relations Power: An 
Analysis of Mr. Justice Sutherland’s Theory,” 
Yale Law Journal, 55:467 (1946); Charles A. 
Lofgren, “United States v. Curtiss-Wright Export 
Corporation: An Historical Reassessment,” ibid., 
83:1 (1973). 
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needs. As President Reagan said on 27 
April 1983 in his appearance before a 
joint session of Congress, “The Congress 
shares both the power and the respon- 
sibility for our foreign policy.” After the 
Vietnam war, which featured efforts to 
concentrate power in the presidency, 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger made 
these observations: 


The decade-long struggle in this ‘country 
over executive dominance in foreign affairs 
is over. The recognition that the Congress is 
a coequal branch of government is the dom- 
inant fact of national politics today. The 
executive accepts that the Congress must 
have both the sense and the reality of 
participation: foreign policy mt must be ashared 
enterprise. 28 


The need for cooperation was ex- 
plained in testimony by Secretary of 
State George Shultz and Secretary of 
Defense Caspar Weinberger before the 
Iran-contra committees. Shultz told the 
committees: 


Looking at it from the Executive Branch 
standpoint, we have to respect the fundamen- 
tal duties of our colleagues on the Hill, but 
we have to expect them to respect ours and 
what that means is, as many have pointed 
out, that while we have a system of separation 
of powers in the way it is constituted, . . . we 
also have a systeni of sharing powers... . 


You have to have a sense of tolerance and 
respect and a capacity to work together and a 
desire to do it, for us to share information, 
for you to put forward your ideas, not to. keep 
telling us all the time how to run things. But 
keep tabs. To have a way of interacting. . 23 


` When Secretary Weinberger testified, 
Representative Thomas S. Foley, Demo- 
crat of Washington, asked about the 


28. Department of Sine Bulletin, 72:562 
(1975). 

.29. Iran-contra hearings tinaipt 2 July 
1987, p. 145. 
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value of having the president consult 
with Congress on foreign policy. Wein- 
berger replied that such consultations 
were necessary because “we cant fight a 
war on two fronts. We can’t fight with 
the enemy, whoever it may. be, and we 
can’t fight with the Congress at the same 
time.” For success over the long run, the 
two branches have to act jointly.3 

The Iran-contra affair has stimulated 
a serious discussion about what it takes. 
to make. government work effectively. 
Steps are under way to restore a sense of 
trust and good faith, so essential in a 
government of divided powers. Comity, 
cooperation, and mutual respect are 
some of the necessary ingredients. This 
is good principle; it is equally good 
practice. Representative Dick Cheney, 
Republican of Wyoming, advised Poin- 
dexter: “The reason for not misleading 


the Congress is a practical one. It is 


stupid. It is tae 


THE POWER OF TRE PURSE 


The constitutional authority of Con: 
gress to shape foreign policy relies heavily 
on its power to appropriate funds, In 
Federalist number 58, James Madison 
said that the power of the purse repre- 
sents the “most and effectual weapon 
with which any can arm the immediate 
representatives the people, for obtaining 
a redress of grievance, and for carrying 
into effect just and salutary measure.” 
The Constitution places the power of 
the purse exclusively in thé hands of 
Congress: “No Money shall be drawn 
from the Treasury, but in Consequence 
of Appropriations made by Law.” 

Several witnesses at the Iran-contra 
hearings denied that Congress could 
dictate foreign policy through its power 

30. Ibid., 3 Aug. 1987, pp. 26-27, 

31. Ibid., 20 July 1987, pp: 54-55. 
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of the purse. They claimed that the 
withholding of appropriations did not 
prevent the president from pursuing his 
foreign policy goals. He was free, so they 
argued, to spend funds contributed by 
private parties and foreign governments. 
House counsel George Van Cleve dis- 
cussed this issue with Colonel North: 


Mr. Van Cleve: And it is also clear, isn’t it, if 
Congress told the President he could not ask 
foreign countries or private individuals for 
financial or other assistance for the contras, 
there would be serious doubt about whether 
Congress had exceeded its constitutional 
power, correct? 

Mr. North: You are asking for my opinion, I 
think there is no doubt. If the Congress had 
passed-such a measure, it would clearly, in 
my opinion, be unconstitutional, 


Senator Mitchell asked Colonel North, 
“Is it your contention that the President 
could authorize and conduct covert ac- 
tions with unappropriated funds? Is that 
the point you are trying to make?” 
Colonel North replied, “Yes.”33 

The capacity of the executive branch 
to conduct foreign policy operations 
without funds from Congress was seen 
in its most dramatic and far-reaching 
form when Colonel North described the 
interest of the director of central intel- 
ligence; William Casey, in creating an 
off-the-shelf, stand-alone, self-financed 
organization, accountable to no elected 
official of the U.S. government. 

Admiral Poindexter agreed that the 
executive branch could circumvent Con- 
gress by using nonappropriated funds. 
He justified the withholding of informa- 
tion from Congress on the ground that 
the funds being spent to assis: the contras 
did not come from Congress. Here is the 


32. Ibid., 9 July 1987, p. 53. 
33. Ibid., 13 July 1987, pp. 16-17. 
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exchange between Poindexter and House 
counsel John Nields: 


Mr. Nields: My question to you is this: if that 
is what you were seeking to have happen, 
why was it, when the [National Security 
Council] was carrying out military support 
for the contras, you felt it necessary to 
withhold information from the Congress? 
Mr. Poindexter: Because we weren’t using 
appropriated funds. They were private, third- 
country funds.¥4 


The North-Poindexter theory would 

destroy the system of checks and bal- 
ances. Executive use of funds obtained 
outside the appropriations process would 
create a government the framers feared 
the most: union of sword and purse. 
. Congress constantly grants and denies 
funds for foreign policy. For example, 
through the Clark amendment in 1976, 
Congress cut off all assistance for con- 
ducting military or parliamentary opera- 
tions in Angola.35 That was the law of 
the land and remained so until the 
Reagan administration was able to have 
the Clark amendment repealed in 1985. 
Even since the repeal, assistance has 
been subject to congressional control. 
As the conference report, on the 1985 
repeal explained, “Provision of such 
assistance requires further legislative pro- 
cedures-—the appropriate authorization 
and appropriation bills or presentment 
by the President of a finding to the 
Select Committees on Intelligence.”> 

Presidential access to funds from 
private parties and foreign governments 
would create what the framers deliber- 
ately and carefully rejected: placing in 
the same branch the ability to make war 


34. Ibid., 17 July 1987, p. 49. 

35. 90 Stat. 757, § 404 (1976). See also 90 Stat. 
716, § 109 (1976). 

36. H. Rept. 99-237, 99th Cong., Ist sess., 
1985, p. 150. 
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and-fund it. In Federalist number 69, 
Alexander Hamilton explained why the 
American president was less threatening 
than the king of England. Among other 
differences, Hamilton pointed out that 
the power of the king “extends to the 
declaring of war and to the raising and 
regulating of fleets and armies,” whereas 
the Constitution placed those powers 
expressly in the hands of Congress. 

James Madison, writing on the presi- 
dent’s power as commander in chief, 
warned of the dangers of placing that 
power in the same hands as the power to 
go to war: “Those who are to conduct a 
war cannot in the nature of things, be 
proper or safe judges, whether a war 
ought to be commenced, continued, ot 
concluded. They are barred from the 
latter functions by a great principle in 
free government, analogous to that which 
separates the sword from the purse, or 
the power of executing from the power 
of enacting laws.”37 

To preserve the system of checks and 
balances, foreign policy must be carried 
out with funds appropriated by Con- 
gress. Allowing foreign policy to be 
conducted with funds supplied by private 
parties and foreign governments would 
open the door to widespread corruption, 
compromise, and loss of public account- 
ability. This type of outside financing 
would fundamentally subvert the Consti- 
tution and undermine the powers of 
Congress as a coequal branch. 

Consider the damage that would be 
done if presidential policies could survive 
on extragovernmental funding. Recall 
the executive-legislative struggles over 
the Vietnam war. In 1973, after years of 
conflict, Congress finally passed legisla- 
tion to cut off funds. At that point, 


37. Gaillard Hunt,ed., The Writings of James 
Madison (New York: G.P. Putnam's, 1906), 6:148. 
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could President Nixon have appealed to 


South Korea, the Philippines, or other 


countries for financial assistance to con- 
tinue the war? Would this assistance 
have been tied to promises of increased 
American economic and military aid? 
Could he have accepted donations from 
private parties to defy a congressional 
statute? To ask such questions is to 
answer them. a 

Our whole system of law and govern- 
ment rebels against the idea of basing 
foreign policy on nonappropriated funds. 
To sanction solicitations from foreign 
and private sources would destroy the 
integrity of the appropriations process. 
Departments and agencies could make 
exploratory, tentative efforts to obtain 
funds from Congress. Rebuffed, they 
could then turn to private parties and 
foreign governments for donations to 
finance their activities. The resulting 
abuse, inviting malfeasance on a massive 
scale, is almost too vast to calculate. No 
other activity would inflict such damage. 


The prospect of quid pro quos 


_In October 1984, to a continuing 
resolution, Congress added the strict 
language of the Boland amendment, 
prohibiting any direct or indirect assis- 
tance to the contras. Later, Senator 
Christopher Dodd, Democrat of Con- 
necticut, said that there “have been 
a number of rumors or news reports 
around this town about how the adminis- 
tration might go about its funding of the 
contras in Nicaragua, There have been 
suggestions that it would be done through 
private parties or through funneling 
funds through friendly third nations, or 
possibly through a new category of 
assistance and asking the Congress to 
fund the program openly. 38 


38. U.S., Congress, Senate, Committee on 
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Officials in the Reagan administration 
made repeated assurances to Congress 
that there would be no effort to circum- 
vent legislative control by soliciting 
funds from private parties or foreign 
governments and using those funds for 
foreign policy. Langhorne A. Motley, 
assistant secretary of state for inter- 
American affairs, appeared before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
on 26 March 1985. He gave his unquali- 
fied assurance that the Boland amend- 
ment was being complied with: 


Nobody is trying to play games with you or 
any other Member of Congress. That resolu- 
tion stands, and it will continue to stand; and 
it says no direct orindirect. And that is pretty 
plain English; it does not have to be written 
by any bright, young lawyers. And we are 
going to continue to comply with that.39 


Similar assurances were provided to the 
House Committee on Appropriations in 
April 1985.4 Without Motley’s knowl- 
edge, at the very moment he was testify- 
ing before congressional committees, 
administration officials were soliciting 
funds from private parties and foreign 
nations to assist the contras. 

_ Although National Security Council 
adviser Robert C. McFarlane helped 
solicit contributions from Country Two, 
he admitted it was not sound policy. 
Asked at the Iran-contra hearings if he 
was uncomfortable about receiving 
money from a third country, he replied, 
“Well, I believe strongly that we could 
not and should not expect to sustain the 
policy with this kind of support and that 





Foreign Relations, Security and Development 
Assistance, 99th Cong., Ist sess., 1985, p. 908. 
. 39. Ibid., p. 910. 

40. U.S., Congress, House, Committee on 
Appropriations Subcommittee, Department of 
Defense Appropriations for 1986, 9th Cong., 1st 
sess., 1985 p. 1092. . 
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this had to be the last time.” The danger, 
he said, was the creation of an implicit 
quid pro quo: “You always have to 
consider what is it that you may invite 
by way of reciprocal gesture or conces- 
sion, what obligation do you incur for 
having had some contribution of this 
kind.41 i l 
The specific risks in receiving contribu- 
tions from Country Two were explored 
in an exchange between McFarlane and 
Senator Daniel Inouye, Democrat of 
Hawaii. It was brought out during the 
hearings that Country Two was very 
dependent on the United States for 
sophisticated weapons. McFarlane ad- 
mitted that “any responsible official has 
an obligation to acknowledge that every 
country in the world will see benefit to 
itself by ingratiating itself to the United 
States. . . . they will certainly gain 
leverage on us through that process. ”4? 
As Representative Ed Jenkins, Demo- 
crat of Georgia, explained concerning 
the time during the State Department 
solicitation of funds from Country 
Three, 5 


I was involved in a tough legislative battle in 
this House. On October 12, I believe, of 
1985, this House passed a textile bill, very 
controversial. At that very time, Colonel 
North apparently was soliciting, from a 
nation that was impacted by this bill, funds 
secretly and that country later delivered $2 
million, according to the testimony. The 
president vetoed that bill in December 1985 
and between December 1985 and August 
1986, when the Congress decided to sustain 


_ 41, U.S., Congress, House, Select Committee 
to Investigate Covert Arms Transactions with 
Iran, and U.S., Congress, Senate, Select Commit- 
tee on Secret Military Assistance to Iran and the 
Nicaraguan Opposition, Testimony of Robert C. 
McFarlane, Gaston J. Sigur, Jr., and Robert W. 
Owen, 100th Cong., Ist sess., 1987, p. 25. 

:42. Ibid., p. 201. 
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the president by an eight-vote margin, there 
were entreaties apparently made to many 
other nations that were impacted by this 
legislation.43 


Given these conditions, Jenkins ex- 
pressed concern that the foreign nation 
asked to contribute to the contras would 
be “placed in a compromising situation” 
if the legislation under consideration 
was important to it. McFarlane added, 
“What is worse, we would be.”4 

Witnesses before the Iran-contra com- 
mittees described an extraordinary story 
of foreign policy initiatives that operated 
outside the regular channels of govern- 
ment. Policies were formulated and im- 
plemented without the knowledge of 
Congress or many of the principal cabi- 


net officials. Instead of relying on funds 


appropriated by Congress, projects were 
financed by contributions from private 
parties and foreign governments. These 
operations posed major threats to demo- 
cratic government, legislative control, 
and public accountability. 

Private parties have been used in the 
past for foreign policy, but with proper 
accountability. Private envoys, as substi- 
tutes for public officials, are subject to 
special safeguards. They are appointed 


` by the president; they represent the 


president; their duties are assigned by 
the president; they are paid from the 
president’s contingency fund, which de- 
pends on congressional appropriations; 
and envoys return and personally brief 
or report to the president. This custom 
of using private envoys provides no 
support for the activities of such in- 
dividuals as Richard Secord and Albert 
Hakim. In the Iran-contra affair, there 


43. Ibid., p. 279. 
44. Ibid., p. 280. 
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was no direct accountability to the presi- 
dent or even to the secretary of state. 
Private activities in foreign policy 
and foreign contributions very seriously 
blur and undercut the accountability of 


-government. Congress and the principal 
_ cabinet leaders did not know of Iran- 


contra operations that directly affected 
national policy. In many cases, the opera- 
tions were in direct conflict with policies 
regarding Iran that the administration 
had announced to the public or policies 
restricting contra assistance that Con- 
gress had enacted into law. 

The abuses in the Iran-contra affair 


- have provoked Congress to draft legisla- 


tion designed to minimize future occur- 
rences. Bills have been introduced to 
tighten congressional controls on covert 
operations, especially by requiring the 
president to notify Congress and mem- 
bers of the National Security Council. If 
the president decides to authorize a 
covert action, he must prepare a written 
finding, distribute it to the proper par- 
ties, and take steps that all findings are 
preserved as official records, Findings 
are to be prospective, not retroactive. 
To prevent private parties from engaging 
in personal forays into. foreign policy, 
Congress is considering amendments to 
strengthen the Neutrality Act. Enact- 
ment of new criminal penalties would 
remind executive officials and private 


citizens that violating congressional pol- 


icy runs the risk of fines and jail sentences. 

Beyond these steps, it is. hoped that 
the damage inflicted by the Iran-contra 
affair will help to alter attitudes and 
create a healthier climate for executive- 
legislative cooperation. The two branches 
would benefit; so would the nation. 
What better way to celebrate the Constitu- 
tion’s bicentennial? 
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GREEN, DAVID G. The New Conservatism: 
The Counterrevolution in Pelitical, Eco- 
nomic, and Social Thought. Pp. xi, 238. 
New. York: St. Martin’s Press, 1987. 
$32.50. 


RAYACK, ELTON. Not So Free to Choose: 
The Political Economy of Milton Fried- 
man and Ronald Reagan. Pp. xi, 215. 
New York: Praeger, 1986. $37.95. 


Green and Rayack present contrasting 
views of the new conservatism purportedly 
at the base of Thatcherism and Reaganism. 
Both agree that these political leaders have at 
points significantly deviated from the prescrip- 
tions of contemporary conservative thought; 
they disagree in their assessments of the 
soundness of this theory and of the conse- 
quences of policy deviation. 

David Green’s New Conservatism: The 
Counterrevolution in Political, Economic, 
and Social Thought represents a sympathetic 
treatment of the major strands of new con- 
servatism and its impact upon social and 
economic policy. Green, a research fellow at 
the Institute of Economic Affairs, a conserva- 
tive think tank, describes the linkages between 
new conservatism and eighteenth-century 


liberalism, Nozick minimalism, Friedman 
monetarism, the public-choice school, and 
the works of Friedrich Hayek. To debates 
that often produce more heat than light 
Green adds clarity and informed advocacy. 
Not only does he deal with complex writers 
such as Murray Rothbard, Robert Nozick, 
John Rawls, and James Buchman; he attends 
to the central issues that distinguish new 
conservatism from the competing schools of 
thought, New Deal liberalism and socialism. 
Core concepts of liberty, justice, individual, 
and community provide the explicative 
medium through which theoretical variants 
are discussed. One comes away from the 
experience better understanding both the 
concepts and new conservatism. Green is one 
who recognized that it is the scholar’s charge 
to separate the significant from the trivial 
and to promote understanding by sensitively 
and honestly simplifying the complex. 

The policy section of Green’s work is a 


study in contrast. Here his advocacy becomes | 


intrusive and renders analysis shallow. Part 
of the problem stems from attempting too 
broad a policy coverage. Within seventy 
pages, he describes new conservatism’s im- 
pact upon British and American education, 
social security, health, housing, roads, public 
transportation, agriculture, and economic 
and industrial policy. This frenzied treatment 
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yields paragraphs such as the following, 


which describes British public acceptance of 
the National Health Service (NHS). 


In Britain intellectual opinion remains pre- 
dominantly socialistic and this is especially true of 
thinking about the NHS. The new liberal criticism 
of the NHS has aroused much passionate denuncia- 
tion and has resulted in defenders of the NHS 
coming up with new arguments in its support, but 
few minds have been changed. The chief reason is 
that support for the NHS is rooted more in 
emotion than in reason. Some are attached to it 
because of their commitment to compulsory equal- 
isation, but more are devoted to it because they 
associate the NHS with elementary decency or fair 
play. 


Such glib assessments of major policies 
undermine the credibility of his entire work. 
He does not effectively or accurately describe 
selected policies or their relationship to new 
conservatism. Thus his comparison and cri- 
tique of the Reagan and Thatcher administra- 
tions in terms of their reliance upon new 
conservatism is unconvincing. 

Elton Rayack’s Not So Free to Choose: 
The Political Economy of Milton Friedman 
and Ronald Reagan addresses policy dimen- 
sions head-on by carefully detailing the 
influence of Friedman’s free-market eco- 
nomics upon Reagan’s orientation to the 
role of the state in promoting peace and 
prosperity. In speeches and policy proposals, 
Reagan seems almost to plagiarize the works 
of Milton Friedman. His definition of free- 
dom, equality, power, and governmental 
legitimacy run strikingly parallel to those of 
the dean of the Chicago school of economics, 
yet not close enough to satisfy Friedman 
fully. Rayack also describes the influence of 
the Chicago boys on the revolution, or 
counterrevolution, in Pinochet’s Chile. 

But Rayack’s thesis does not hinge on the 
impact of Friedman upon Reagan and other 
national policymakers, nor is it based on 
their success in implementing Friedman- 
omics. Rather, he is concerned about the 
viability of free-market economic theory. 
His concern takes the form of empirically 
testing Friedman’s sweeping descriptions of 
the past performance of markets and of the 
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applications of monetarism in the United 
States and Chile. Contrary to Friedman’s 
central thesis that the free market is associated 
with economic growth, with international 
peace, and with meaningful individual free- 
dom, Rayack finds little relatioriship between 
size of government and degree of regulation 
and economic growth or peace. Unfor- 
tunately, a characteristic economist, Fried- 
man’s empirical inattentiveness allows Ray- 
ack the prerogative of specifying the evidence 
and interpreting it. The result devastates 
Friedman’s larger claim and plea for a value- 
free economic science in that his ideology 
rather than any tested reality produces con- 
tinuity across his works. Therefore, like 
Rayack, one is led to question the relationship 
between free markets and individual free- 
dom, namely, whether in a free-market system 
individuals are meaningfully “free to choose.” 
DAVID G. BAKER 
‘Hartwick College 
Oneonta 
` New York 


HESS, GARY R. The United States’ Emer- 
gence as a Southeast Asian Power, 1940- 
1950. Pp. xi, 448. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1987. $45.00. 


This is the first book-length study of U.S. 
policy toward Southeast Asia covering the 
wartime and early postwar years—a period 
of transition from Western colonial control 
and rivalry with Japan to cold-war polariza- 
tion. Historian Gary R. Hess has marshaled 
an impressive array of original sources, 
ranging from British and U.S. government 
files to the personal papers of Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman and other administra- 
tion officials, to undergird his account of the 
evolution in U.S. policy toward major power 
responsibility in the region. One telling ep- 
isode that is unaccountably omitted, how- 
ever, despite the fact that it is well documented 
in State Department papers, is the United 
States’ use of the prospect of military assis- 
tance to pressure a reluctant Thai government 
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into recognizing the Bao Dai government in 
early 1950. Nevertheless, Hess’s thorough 
and wide-ranging account will undoubtedly 
serve as a reference book on ths period fora 
long time to come. 

Where the book fails is in ite exclusion of 
any critical interpretation of the U.S. failure 
to support anticolonial nationalist move- 
ments in Indochina and Indonesia in the 
early postwar years. Hess’s major themes are 
standard observations made for decades 
about the motivations of U.S. solicy during 
this transitional period: the United States 
compromised its wartime anticolonial prin- 
ciples because it needed stroag European 
allies in order to contain the Scviet Union; it 
was later prevented from effectively mod- 
erating its European allies’ colonial policies 
by “mounting communist insurgency,” which 
the Soviets and Chinese “seemingly abetted.” 

These generalizations rabe questions 
rather than answering them. Why was the 
United States not more afraid of colonial 
wars weakening France and Holand econom- 
ically and militarily? Did the Jnited States 
really face an effort by the Soviet Union to 
seize control of Southeast Asia, or was this 
notion fabricated from the thinaest evidence? 
And why were Acheson and the State Depart- 
ment ready to accept the possibility of “in- 
dependent communism” in China but not in 
Southeast Asia, where real evidence of Mos- 
cow’s hand in armed insurgenzies was non- 
existent? The preference for bland reporting 
of the official ‘rationale to havd analysis of 
some of the underlying anomaLes diminishes 
the value of a well-researched study. 

GARETH PORTER 

American University ` 

‘Washington, D.C. 


KNIGHTLEY, PHILIP. The Second Oldest 
Profession: Spies and Spyirs in the Twen- 
tieth Century. Pp. xi, 436. New York: 
Norton, 1986. $19.95. 


The Second Oldest Profeszion is a book 
about intelligence activities end organiza- 


tions in the United States, Soviet Union, and 
Europe in the twentieth century. It sketches 
the evolution of intelligence organizations in 
some of these countries, describes a few of 
their more salient activities, and above all 
attempts to analyze and evaluate their per- 
formance and contribution to the security 
and welfare of their countries. 

The book consists of a somewhat perplex- 
ing collection of historical anecdotes, facts, 
and gossip and occasionally even book re- 
views. Above all, it contains a devastating 
critique of intelligence performance. But 
little of the material in the book is new or 
original. The book’s discussion of the subject 
is neither systematic nor comprehensive. The 
book lacks any solid methodology and fails 
to substantiate in any acceptable manner 
most of the interpretations and assertions 
that it contains. 

In fact, if there is anything that holds the 
book together, it is Knightley’s burning 
desire to call, as no one had done before, the 
intelligence agencies’ bluff. He seeks to ex- 
pose in some detail many of the myths that 
intelligence agencies all over the world propa- 
gate to justify their existence, growth, and 
especially budget allocation. He thus de- 
scribes the various intelligence organizations 
as highly bureaucratized and inefficient, un- 
duly secretive, subversive, manipulative, and 
conspiratorial in nature. The principal preoc- 
cupation of intelligence services is said to be 
with their counterparts in other countries, to 
whom they owe their existence, whereas the 
loyalties of the intelligence professionals are 
argued to be transnational—more to their 
colleagues and rivals and within the trade 
than to their country or government. 

The book is replete with biased exposure 
of intelligence failures, while’ the few in- 
telligence successes that are mentioned in 
passing are explained away as irrelevant or 
accidental. No wonder, therefore, that Knight- 
ley concludes that intelligence services are 
unnecessary largely, but not exclusively, in 
peacetime. The threats that they are designed 
to counter are by and large imaginable, 
deliberately cultivated by intelligence services 
to justify their existence and rationalize their 
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dismal performance despite their ubiquitous 


_ failures. 


Intelligence failures and excesses are iri- 
deed frequent and intriguing. But not all of 
them are of their own making. In any event, 
the threats the states confront are in many 
cases real enough and sufficiently ominous 
to justify the continued existence of intelli- 
gence organizations. What is called for is, 
therefore, better understanding of their pit- 
falls and constructive suggestions for making 
them more efficient and accountable. The 
Second Oldest Profession, however, offers 
little of either. 

ARIEL LEVITE 
` Tel Aviv University 

Israel 


MOORE, BARRINGTON, Jr. Authority and 


Inequality under Capitalism and Social- | 


ism: USA, USSR, and China. Pp. x, 142. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1987. 
$28.00. 


At a time when capitalist and socialist 
states are turning to markets, Barrington 
Moore, Jr., reminds us that their more basic 
commonality is bureaucracy. Based on his 
Tanner Lectures on Human Values delivered 
at Oxford University in 1985, this book 
argues that liberal capitalism in the United 
States and communism in the Soviet Union 
and China constitute reactions against the 
unjust authority and material relations of 
their historical predecessors. Yet the rise of 
bureaucracy and the institutionalization of 
inequality now limit the prospect for the 
further development of “free and rational” 
societies. 

The thesis of inhibited human progress is 
substantiated by identifying patterns of 
authority and inequality in three leading 
nations. While America’s liberal tradition 
originated as a reaction against absolute 
monarchy, bureaucracy became central to 
the management of a modern industrial 
society. In the Soviet Union, bureaucracy 
emerged as the chief weapon in the battle 
against the inequities of capitalism, facili- 
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tating the establishment of a totalitarian 
regime with a modern industrial base. Bureau- 
cratic imperatives thwarted liberal impulses 
and triumphed in forced collectivization and 
rapid industrialization—along with Stalin’s 
terror—and then in a consolidation of the 
now inefficient administrative apparatus. In 
China, Maoism reacted to colonial intruders 
and Koumintang corruption by asserting 
egalitarian and antibureaucratic ideals. Yet, 
soon after taking power, Mao created a large 
bureaucracy to oversee the economy and 
impose social control, backed by systems of 
mutual surveillance and indoctrination. 

Further, capitalism and socialism have 
produced roughly similar patterns of inequal- 
ity. The American idea of the equality of 
opportunity corresponds to significant in- 
equalities of distribution, with the gap be- 
tween rich and poor now increasing. If 
capitalism inequitably distributes rewards, 
so do the political and professional bureau- 
cracies in communist systems. Brezhnev’s 
rule provided greater consumption by those 
at the bottom and a rise in the numbers and 
importance of professionals, Like the USSR, 
China places political leaders at the top and 
poor peasants at the bottom, though, unlike 
the USSR, urban areas are wealthier than 
the countryside. With the limited introduction 
of markets, peasants are now better off and 
industrial workers are finding their wages 
dependent on output. : 

Both capitalism and socialism have lost 


‘their ability to inspire higher aspirations for 


human improvement. Unemployment, gross 
inequalities, and imperialism have tarnished 
capitalism; scarcity, oppression, and inequal- 
ity have vitiated socialism’s appeal. Yet the 
need to: overcome scarcity, to impose dis- 
cipline, to reward effort differentially, and to 
sustain a military organization make bureau- 
cracy and inequality inevitable, limiting the 
possibilities of a just and egalitarian order. 
Moore’s explanation of diverse routes to 
minority rule and privilege constitutes a 
novel addition to elitist analysis. Even so, his 
argument that contemporary U.S., Soviet, 
and Chinese political systems are themselves 
attempts to overcome poverty and oppression 
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contradicts his pessimistic conclusion that 
elite domination is inevitable. This suggests a 
need for mcre consideration of ccuntervailing 
antibureaucratic movements, szen, for ex- 
ample, in the way the loss of credibility in the 
big models has fostered new opportunities 
for ethnic, moralistic, and regional demands 
for greater self-government. 
JOEL D. WOLFE 
University of Cincinnati 
- Ohio 


AFRICA, ASIA, AND 
` LATIN AMERICA 


EDWARDS, SEBASTIAN and ALEJANDRA 
COX EDWARDS, Monetarizm and Lib- 
eralization: The Chilean Experiment. Pp. 
231. Cembridge, MA: Ballinger, 1987. 
$29.95. 


This study focuses on the macroeconomic 
policy of tke Chilean government during the 
decade following the military assumption of 
power in 1573. The book is well documented, 
and Edwards and Edwards cover with 
thoroughness such topics as the creation of a 
dynamic cepital market; the role of financial 
conglomerates and their irresponsible, if not 
illegal, conduct; the opening up of the econ- 
omy accompanied by the pyramiding of 
foreign debt, encouraged by governmental 
authorities: privatization; deregulation; the 
establishment of free pricing; segmentation 


of the labor market; and tariff, exchange, 


and wage policies. 

The title is misleading in that monetarism 
as taught by Friedman was not the principal 
element of the Chilean experiment or the 
main subject of this study. The key period 
began in June 1979 with the freezing of the 
peso-dollarexchange rate and ended abruptly 
in mid-1982 when the dam burst and the 
dollar once more resumed its ever-upward 
movement; the consequences of the measures 
taken during these three years are still being 
felt, both politically and economically. Ed- 
wards and Edwards correctly point out that 


the failure of the “Pinochet economic mir- 
acle” cannot be attributed to only one factor, 
the exchange rate freeze, which the authors 
and I consider “a gross simplification.” 

Finance Minister Sergio de Castro, in 
establishing this freeze, correctly pointed out 
that “devaluations were completely ineffec- 
tive since they would generate equipropor- 
tional inflation,” but he erred grievously in 
ignoring the monetarist teachings of Fried- 
man by treating the creation of money 
resulting from the massive inflow of foreign 
exchange as somehow different in kind from 
any other form or genesis of an increased 
money supply. Unfortunately, Edwards and 
Edwards do not attach sufficient importance 
to this point, which has generally been 
ignored by students of this period. Instead, 
they emphasize—correctly—the lack of gov- 
ernmental supervision over the financial 
sector, the incompatibility of 100 percent 
cost-of-living-allowance wage increases with 
a fixed exchange rate, a mistaken reliance on 
self-correction through automatic adjust- 
ment, and the absence of democratic institu- 
tions to serve as a check on erroneous 
measures of the executive branch. 

Setting aside the obvious question of 
whether Chile could'absorb such a tremen- 
dous influx of dollars, the fundamental error 
in Chile was, from a Keynesian point of view, 
that the government, failed to build up 
through taxation sufficiently large surpluses 
during the artificial boom and, from a mon- 
etarist approach, their failure to sop up or 
sterilize the tremendous increase in money 
through governmental borrowing at attrac- 
tive interest rates. Instead, the more than 100 
percent increase in money in 1979-80 led to a 
three-year inflation of 70 percent and an 
inescapable dilemma: a rollback in wages 
and prices—“politically infeasible”—or deval- 
uation and an end to the “guaranteed” 
exchange rate. Chile then lived through the 
worst of both possible worlds: the entire 
nation, indebted in dollars up to the hilt, 
flirted with bankruptcy when it did not 
actually fall into the abyss, causing Pinochet 
a severe political setback as triumphalism 
came to an end; at the same time, except in 
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the case of a minority of organized workers 
and the military, real wages in 1987 were still 
enormously lower than they had been in 
June 1982. 

The book is informative and sprinkled 
with some poignant and painful truths: 


In Chile, the application of some simplistic and 
erroneous macroeconomic ideas with religious 
zeal created a major disequilibttum. ; 
In the second half of 168] international banks, 
taking an attitude that still puzzles most observers, 
agreed to pour vast amounts of resources into the 
sinking Chilean economy. 


It is hoped that Edwards and Edwards 
will soon bring their story up to date. 
Certainly the subject matter has not been 
exhausted. Much has happened since 1983, 
most of it favorable, especially under the 
aegis of Finance Minister Hernán Büchi, 
who seems to know what monetarism is all 
about. 

DAVID M. BILLIKOPF . 

Santiago 

Chile 


LEWIN, LINDA. Politics and Parentela in 
Paraiba: A Case Study of Family-Based 
Oligarchy in Brazil. Pp. xxv, 497. Prince- 
ton, NJ: Princeton University Press,'1987. 
$52.50. 


Linda Lewin’s bookis an excellent contri- 
bution to the scholarly literature on Brazil’s 
Old Republic (1889-1930). Focused on the 
state of Parafba, the book analyzes oligarchic 
politics from a fresh perspective, that of the 
importance of the parentela. As Lewin ex- 
plains, “parentela” refers to family-based 
groups; it is not restricted to consanguineous 
relationships, even though it primarily involves 
them. Political life in Paraiba during most of 
the Old Republic revolved around competi- 
tion among different parentelas. This kind of 
competition precluded the emergence of po- 
litical cleavages based on other lines, such as 
class. From the 1870s, when the last great 
peasant revolt in Parafba was crushed, until 
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the 1920s, local landowners exercised vir- 
tually absolute political domination, chal- 
lenged only by the brigands that roamed the 
countryside and by the gradually expanding, 
yet still very limited, power of the state. Until 
the 1920s, divisions within the elite were 
based largely on personal struggles to lead 
the oligarchy; the nature of oligarchic domina- 
tion itself was, unquestioned. Competition 
among the oligarchy was intense and violent, 
but it was not primarily based on ideological 
cleavages. 

The parentela proved resilient as a means 
of organizing political life for a variety of 
reasons. The extreme poverty of the masses, 
coupled with their dependence on land- 
owners, helped narrow political participa- 
tion, making possible an oligarchic domina- 
tion based on family connections. The 
open-ended nature of the parentela, as op- 
posed to a strictly consanguineous political 
organization, allowed for greater adaptability 
to changing conditions. 

In the absence of serious elite cleavages, 
why was competition for state power so 
violent? Part of the answer is that government 
positions increasingly assured access to state 
jobs.and ‘resources. Epitácio Pessoa, the 
head of the parentela that dominated Paraiba 
politics from 1912 until 1930, mastered this 
‘patronage game. As president of the Republic 
(1919-22), he created a federal agency that 
distributed resources to drought regions, 
making sure to benefit especially his own 
state: As political boss, he skillfully shuffled 
relatives and‘ allies into a panoply of posi- 
tions, ensuring their loyalty and his power. 

One of the conditions and consequences 
of the personalization of the competition for 
power was the extreme fragility of representa- 
tive institutions. There was virtually no party 
competition during the Old Republic. Govern- 
mental authority was precarious, especially 
in the least developed states. This legacy of 
institutional underdevelopment haunts Bra- 
zil to this day: the state has enormously 
expanded its authority, but parties and con- 
gress remain stunningly weak. 

Yet even highly elitist and seemingly 
impermeable political systems change. Lewin 
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shows that, in the 1920s, some of the bases of 
the parentela-led oligarchy eroded. Urbaniza- 
tion and econdmic growth created a small 
but important middle class, leacing to a new 
urban-rural cleavage. The increase in patron- 
age resources, greater governmental need for 
revenue, and widespread banditry all led to 
deeper state penetration in the- hinterlands, 
where previously the oligarchy had reigned 
supreme. In the cities, new class associations 
were created in the 1920s, thereby diversifying 
the range of political interes:s that were 
articulated. Ideological issues became more 
salient, and strictly personakstic or clan 
bases of conflict eroded. Despite these 
changes, Lewin rightly notes in ker conclusion 
that many patrimonial features of Brazilian 
politics remain intact until this day. 

Lewin is not, of course, the first to call 
attention to the oligarchic nature of Brazil’s 
political system, but she is the first who has 
extensively documented the ceatrality of the 
parentela in oligarchical politics. Para- 
doxically, however, it is the excellent analysis 
of oligarchical politics rather than the ex- 
cessively lengthy discussion of the parentela 
that is the. book’s enduring contribution. 
Lewin’s discussion of the interaction between 
economic, social, and political change is first 
rate, indicating an analytical acumen that 
matches her successful quest “or interesting 
‘new data. i 

SCOTT MAINWARING 

University of Notre Dame 

Indiana 


MacKINNON, STEPHENR. and ORIS FRIESEN. 
China Reporting: An Oral History of 


American Journalism in the 1930s and . 


1940s. Pp. xxx, 230. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1987. $20.00. 


JOFFE, ELLIS. The Chinese Army after 
Mao. Pp. ix, 210. Cambriige, MA: Har- 
vard University Press, 19&7. $20.00. 


Judging by their titles, the two books 
under review appear to have little in com- 
mon. Each title deals with a cifferent theme: 
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the qualities of American journalistic report- 
ings on China in tke first, and the moderniza- 
tion of China’s Communist military es- 
tablishment in the second. The combination, 
however, provides us a better, or deeper, 
understanding of modern China. 

The first book, by MacKinnon and Frie- 
sen, represents an oral-history narrative of 
the American journalistic experience in China 
during the 1930s and 1940s that results from 
the transcripts of a gathering of old China 
hands at Scottsdale, Arizona, during No- 
vember 1982. Forty veteran American jour- 
nalists and diplomats and a number of 
distinguished China scholars participated in 
the conference. MacKinnon and Friesen 
attempt to weave the journalists’ reminis- 
cences into an oral-history narrative that 
consciously balances their successes against 
missed stories and persistent ignorance about 
Chinese situations. They conclude that the 
1930s and 1940s represented the highest 
qualities of American journalistic reporting 
on China, despite the divergence of the 
correspondents’ backgrounds. 

The book by Joffe examines all aspects of 
the modernization process of the Chinese 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA) in the post- 
Mao era, focusing on the wide-ranging 
changes in strategic doctrine, weapons, or- 
ganization, structure, and modes of opera- 
tion. It also analyzes both the PLA’s political 
role during the current era of modernization 
and the state of civil-military relations. Fi- 
nally, this book offers overall assessments of 
post-Mao China’s military modernization 
record and its significant implications for 
China’s present and future power. Joffe 
concludes that the efficiency and effectiveness 
of the PLA as a fighting force have. been 
rising slowly but steadily in the post-Mao 
era, that the modernization process has 
increased the confidence of the Chinese in 
their military capability, particularly their 
defense posture against the Soviet Union, 
and that China now has a much greater 
military capability of acting as a regional 
power. 

Both books offer invaluable primary- 
source materials for anyone, generalist or 
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specialist, who is interested in the subject of 
twentieth-century China. I hasten to add 
that Joffe’s book is more scholarly and 
analytical in quality. 
TAI SUNG AN 

Washington College 

Chestertown 

Maryland 


PERDUE, PETER C. Exhausting the Earth: 
State and Peasant in Hunan, 1500-1850. 
Pp. xvii, 331. Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1987. $25.00. 


Anyone interested in Chinese agriculture, 
the interaction of premodern states with 
peasant societies, or long-term change in 
agrarian ecologies should read this book. It 
can be read easily by non-China scholars, 
but it also presents detailed data to address 
critical issues in Qing-era social and economic 
history. 

The core of the book is an assessment of 
the state’s role in agricultural development, 
which fits neither the oriental-despotism or 
the limited-state. models most commonly 
used by scholars today. The state could be 
effective in thwarting economic expansion 
with taxation and regulations; it could also 
be effective in expanding rural settlement, 
facilitating productive transactions, investing 
in waterworks, and spreading technologies. 
Its effectiveness as a force for development 
always came from the powers of observation, 
analysis, influence, and command wielded 
by local and regional officers in the agricul- 
tural economy; those powers were sometimes 
considerable, sometimes negligible. Above 
all, the state was effective as an actor in 
agricultural development only to the extent 
that it was willing and able to work with 
rather than against trends in regional agricul- 
tural environments over which it had no 
control. 

Depicting these trends and the state ac- 
tivity inside them is Peter Perdue’s major 
challenge. He does a beautiful job. Some 
trends are cyclical; they parallel dynastic 
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cycles and are indicated by population trends 
as well as by waterworks construction to 
irrigate and drain farmland and protect it 
from floods. Growth in the fifteenth century 
gave way to stagnation and decline in the 
sixteenth and then to massive destruction 
and depopulation through the Ming-Qing 
dynastic transition until the late seventeenth 
century. Rapid recovery and development in 
the early nineteenth century—stimulated by 
immigration, land clearance, commercial ex- 
pansion, and waterworks construction——ac- 
companied the Qing state’s most effective 
efforts to accelerate economic resurgence. 
But the state proved unable to mitigate 
negative consequences of deforestation, ex- 
cess dike building, and social conflict attend- 
ing population.growth; and when the state’s 
interests increasingly conflicted with power- 
ful forces in the agrarian economy, the latter 
won, sending the dynasty and the agrarian 
economy down a slippery slope through the 
nineteenth century. Overlaying the cyclical 
trends are two overall growth trends that 
make the nineteenth century no simple repeat 
of the sixteenth: population rose tenfold 
between 1393 and 1850, and Hunan was 
integrated by trade into an imperial and even 
world economy, to go from being a frontier 
to being a core region of profitable agricul- 
tural production. 

No book portrays a state and an agrarian 
economy interacting in the cyclical and long- 
term trends of early modern centuries ny 
better than this one. 

DAVID LUDDEN 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


RUBENSTEIN, HYMIE. Coping with Pov- 
erty: Adaptive Strategies in a Caribbean 
Village. Pp. xx, 389. Boulder, CO: West- 
view Press, 1987. $29.95. 


Beginning with the postwar period, the 
English-speaking Caribbean has been the 
site of intensive sociological and anthro- 
pological investigation. From the size of the 
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existing corpus of literature, it could be 
argued that-all there was to say about the 
Afro-Caribbean had been said, especially in 
terms of rural community life ard household 
organization. Since the mid-1970s, however, 
a new era in anthropological studies has 
emerged. Tais body of work on West Indian 
societies advances anthropological research 
in the region in most significant ways. First, 
it reanalyzes and refocuses basic questions 
that suffered from previous 2ssumptions 
that had been guided and bliaded by the 
structuralist-functionalist schocl of thought. 
Second, it incorporates gender zs a primary 
division in Afro-Caribbean cultures alongside 
of the critical factors of race and class. 
Finally, this body of work uses an analytic 
framework that is wide enough to discuss the 
meshing of international and national influ- 
ences in these small-scale comp:ex societies, 
yet deep enough to capture the subtle socio- 
cultural nuances that make the Afro-Carib- 
bean a vibrantly rich environment in which 
to conduct research and for the citizen to live 
in. Coping with Poverty is a superb example 
of this current genre of antaropological 
study of West Indian societies. 

Author Hymie Rubenstein utilizes a range 
of methodological tools to Cescribe and 
analyze the people, culture, ard social or- 
ganization of Leeward Village, and the island 
of St. Vincent in general. Using a cultural- 
ecology approach, Rubenstein’s aim is to 
complete the analysis concerning black pov- 
erty. Clearly, poverty exists ancong peoples 
of African descent; via this St. Vincent 
example, Rubenstein shows how people man- 
age, cope, and manipulate scarce resources 
in an economically impoverish=d situation. 
The historical background tc this work 
provides more than just a setting for the 
ethnographic material to follow. It places the 
village, its people, and St. Vincent at large 
within the necessarily wide framework to 
‘which the subsequent data are directly linked. 
The organization of economic fife discusses 
several factors ranging from issues of class, 
occupation, domestic organization, and land 
tenure to migration as ways people seek to 
overcome property. i 
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In Part 3, kinship and social organization 
are examined. Here a major contribution to 
scholarship is made by Rubenstein’s examina- 
tion of kinship systems, kindred relations, 
and friendships. 

In the concluding chapter, on black adap- 
tive strategies, all of the facets of social 
organization come into play. Rubenstein 
argues that there is a great degree of interplay 
between what people have at hand or can 
count on in both material and cultural ways 
that aids them in their everyday life and 
directs them toward the future. What occurs 
often does not resemble what is acknowledged 
as the ideal, but it is also antithetical to the 
epithets of “disorganization” and “pathology.” 

If there is a fault in this work, it lies in 
Rubenstein’s overreliance on references and 
a slight shortchanging of ethnographic 
details. 

A. LYNN BOLLES 


Bowdoin College 
Brunswick 
Maine 

EUROPE 


HOWELL, MARTHAC. Women, Production, 
and Patriarchy in Late Medieval Cities. 
Pp. xv, 285. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1986. $25.00. 


Karl Bicher’s thesis put forth in Die 
Frauenfrage im Mittelalter (1882) that women 
in the later Middle Ages “were excluded 
from no trade for which their strength was 
adequate” continues to dominate discussion 
of women and work for that period. During 
the past century, a large number of studies 
have shown that women were thoroughly 
involved in the market economy along the 
lines adumbrated by Bücher. Scholars have 
also noted exceptions, however. What is 
clear is that neither side, in what has become 
a noteworthy historiographical controversy, 
is likely to win a victory as the so-called 
lumpers support Bücher in modified form 
and explain away exceptions while splitters 
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continue to adduce exceptions. The state of 
the question has been further complicated by 
tangled and undisciplined growth of Marxist 
and feminist historiographical weeds. So- 
called theory has taken on a life of its own in 
which data are manipulated for a variety of 
political and social ends such that, insofar as 
ausable past is sought, there is a correspond- 
ing diminution in heuristic value. 

Martha Howell, associate professor of 
history at Rutgers University, has realized, 
though partially entangled in both Marxist 
and feminist underbrush, that’ the contest 
between lumpers and splitters is unproduc- 
tive. Thus she has argued for a “neutral” 
means by which to evaluate women and 
work. To this end, she has conjured up the 
construct “labor status.” High labor status 
accrues to those who “have full control over 
the economic resources of production and 
distribution in a market society.” Howell 
believes that high labor status was only 
possible for women in the late Middle Ages 
in the “family production unit.” While an 
extended argument is possible concerning 
the tautological elements in this construct, 
more significant from the historical perspec- 
tive is Howell’s failure to grasp the full 
implications of vertical economic control in 
terms of such key processes as raw-material 
acquisition and transportation. In addition, 
her disregard for horizonzality—namely, mar- 
ket share in a narrow sense—highlights the 
impact on her thinking of a rural “family 
production unit” with mystical connection 
to the never-never land of autarky. 

The data for Howell’s study are generated 
by and large from the work of other scholars, 
particularly Margaret Wensky for Cologne 


. and N. W. Posthumus for Leiden. Howell’s 


major contribution is an examination of 
several Leiden fonds, which are described in 
Appendix 2. On the whole, however, her 
strength is in historiography, with a nice gift 
for synthesizing and criticizing the work of 
specialists who would appear to have spent a 
lot more time in the archives than she did. 
From all sources, Howell adduces very 
little that indicates vertical economic control. 
In addition, she seems to lack a firm grasp of 
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quantitative methodology. For example, she 
concludes on the basis of six cases—four in 
which the husbands were older than the 
wives—that “to judge by the few statistics 
available, it was not unusual for women to 
marry men a few years their junior.” There 
are also problems with her figures for house- 
hold size in Leiden. Posthumus argues for 
3.5; Howell adduces a “lodger factor,” based 
more on wishful thinking than hard data, 
which raises the median to 4.5, and then she 
concludes that during the period she. ex- 
amined, the average size was “about five.” 
Perhaps it is unnecessary to add that lacking 
the higher figures, Leiden cannot be used for 
Howell’s study. 

This work is a useful introduction to the 
Frauenfrage, the conceptual framework is 
unhelpful, and the original archival research 
provides data for both lumpers and splitters. 

BERNARD S. BACHRACH 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis 


KAVANAGH, DENNIS A. Thatcherism and 
British Politics: The End of Consensus? 
Pp. xi, 334. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1987. $44.00. Paperbound, $11.95. 


Dennis Kavanagh has been coauthor with 
David Butler of studies of the British general 
elections from 1974 to 1983. The book under 
review, published before the third Conserva- 
tive victory, examines the changes in policy 
of those elections and the coming to power of 
a Conservative government led by Margaret 
Thatcher. It is well documented and its views 
are clearly expressed, even if it cannot, in the 
end, answer the question in its title. 

_ The Conservatives, overwhelmingly de- 
feated in the 1945 election, had worked out 
new policies that took account of what 
appeared to be popular demand. During the 
war, the anxieties of working-class voters 
were focused on the fear of a return to mass 
unemployment, which they blamed on the 
prewar conservative-dominated national gov- 
ernment, although welfare questions such as 
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health and social security undaubtedly also 
played a part in their support for the Labour 
Party. The so-called consensus was, there- 
fore, primarily based on the acceptance of 
government responsibility for maintaining 
full employment by Keynesian methods. The 
National Health Service and advances in 
social security with their historical roots in 
public policy were also accepted by the 
Conservatives when they returned to office 
in 1951. 

The idea of government intervention in 
the economy in the form of tariff protection 
and reorganization of industry was strength- 
ened by the experience of war-ime planning; 
even the nationalization of some basic indus- 
tries was advocated by nonparty enquiries. 
Although they had fought mcst nationaliza- 
tion bills in Parliament, the Conservatives 
did little to denationalize them in 1951. 

These political developments seemed to 
have the support of the academic world. 
Critics, such as Hayek, were unheeded, ex- 
cept by Churchill in a politically disastrous 
speech during the 1945 electian. By the time 
Mrs. Thatcher came into office in 1979, a 
number of right-wing research and policy 
institutions had grown up; their views filled 
an intellectual gap that followed public disil- 
lusion with the failure of successive govern- 
ments to deal with the econemic problems, 
particularly excessive rises in incomes and 
inflation. 

From the 1960s onward, awareness grew 
that British industry had beconne less competi- 
tive and that new measures were needed. The 
Heath government performed a U-turn from 
right-wing laissez-faire policies to industrial 
support and intervention; the Labour govern- 
ment under James Callaghandid the opposite 
with its statutory incomes policy and the 
switch to monetarism fron the extreme 
interventionism with which Harold Wilson 
had come into office. This spened the way 
for Mrs. Thatcher to mak> radical policy 
changes. Some of these, such as legal re- 
straints on the trade unions and rejection of 
formal income policies, were popular; giving 
priority to inflation at the cost of unemploy- 
ment has not produced the political hostility 
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that was expected. Privatization of state 
industries is probably also widely accepted. 
On the other hand, financial cuts in the 
National Health Service have been unpopular 
and restrictions on the unions have not 
prevented an outbreak of grass-root strikes. 
It seems, therefore, that if there were an old 
consensus to be broken, no new one has yet 
been formed, nor will it be until a viable 
middle-ground alternative to the Conserva- 
tives:can establish itself. ; 
AUSTEN ALBU 
Sussex 
England 


KENNEDY, WILLIAM P. Industrial Struc- 
ture, Capita Markets and the Origins of 
British Economic Decline. Pp. xii, 230. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1987. No price. : 


This book argues that Britain’s national 
economy grew significantly slower in the 
period 1899-1913 than before or after. It did 
so because of underinvestment in the new 
strategic sectors that composed the second 
Industrial Revolution and overinvestment in 
sectors that were bound to decline anyway. 
Underinvestment in the growth sectors oc- 
curred because British capital markets were 
segmented and biased against high-risk, high- 
yield investments. The British legal system 
prevented the rise of financial intermediaries 
comparable to trust companies in the United 
States or investment banks in Germany. 
These intermediaries reduced the risks of 
investing in the new technologies of elec- 
tricity, chemicals, and automobiles so they 
could expand more rapidly in the United 
States and Germany, while agriculture, do- 
mestic service, wholesale and retail trade, 
and income from abroad grew more rap- 
idly—or declined less rapidly—in Great 
Britain. Britain could have followed a similar 
growth path with comparable structural 
changes had the country’s legal system en- 
forced public accounting requirements on 
joint stock companies. 
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This is an interesting argument, and the 
cognoscenti among the cliometricians of 
British history will recognize it as a sustained 
attack on the thesis of Donald McCloskey 
that Victorian Britain did not fail but did the 
best she could, sector by sector, given the 
commitment to free trade. Opponents of 
cliometrics may wish Kennedy success in 
fighting fire with fire, while proponents— 
myself among them—may hope he can re- 
store some vigor to this intellectual debate. 
Alas, the logic of Kennedy’s argument and 
the evidence used to make it are not really 
convincing. Indeed, I suspect more and more 
that the argument is incorrect. 

The logic of the argument as just outlined 
requires evidence of the relative structural 
changes of Great Britain, Germany, and the 
United States as well es of the role played by 


the respective financial sectors in promoting . 


these changes. The comparative evidence is 
not given, which is probably just as well, as it 
would likely show that the United States and 
Germany overinvested in the new sectors due 
to weaknesses in their relatively underde- 
veloped financial sectors. This would raise 
the question of whether it would have been a 
good thing for Britain to carry out the same 
kind of misallocation as the United States 
and Germany rather than its nationally 
preferred form of misallocation, but this 
question of values and motivations is never 
raised. 

The evidence that is presented consists of 
the details of a counterfactual British econ- 
omy in which the strategic sectors—construc- 
tion, engineering, chemicals, paper, energy, 
and communications—grow more rapidly, 
more as in the U.S. case, while the decay 
sectors—agriculture, textiles, domestic ser- 
vice, wholesale and retail trade, manufactured 
gas output, and income from abroad—grow 
less rapidly, also more as in the United 
States. The rest of the economy—48 per- 
cent—continues to grow at the same pace it 
did historically. No particular justification is 
given for using the United States as a standard 
of comparison and none is probably possible. 

Kennedy lacks a fully developed input- 
output table for the British economy to test 
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for internal consistency of the counterfactual 
structures he generates. Instead, he discusses 
in an ad hoc way the possibilities of balance- 
of-payments problems and how they could 
be overcome in the counterfactual world. In 
addition, he dismisses the possibility of a 
binding constraint from supply of labor and 
capital—the foreign migration of both would 
simply be reduced greatly in his counterfac- 
tual. An American or German might wonder 
at this point what these losses of labor and 
capital—for the Americans—or export mar- 
kets—for the Germans—would mean counter- 
factually for the United States and Germany, 
or for the rest of the world for that matter. 
Brinley Thomas would argue that the struc- 
tural changes of the three countries were 
complementary in this period—one could 
not exist without the others. 

A lot depends upon the price elasticities 
of both demand and supply for these new 
products given that. Kennedy’s counterfac- 
tual would have them produced in much 
larger quantities within what was the world’s 
largest market. By using existing price in- 
dexes for his calculations, however, Kennedy 
implicitly assumes no change in relative 
prices of these new goods. It is precisely the 
possibility—indeed, the likelihood—of signi- 
ficant changes in relative prices in a large- 
scale counterfactual that makes it so difficult 
to predict the effects of major structural 
changes. So the best we can say about 
Kennedy’s evidence is that American-style 
structural change for Edwardian Britain 
may have been feasible, but we still may 
doubt it would have been economic or even 
desirable, even for the Britons. 

LARRY NEAL 

University of Illinois 

Urbana 


McDONOGH, GARY WRAY. Good Families 
of Barcelona: A Social History of Power 
in the Industrial Era. Pp. xv, 262. Prince- 
ton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1986. 
$30.00. 
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Gary McDonogh’s major aim in publish- 
ing this book is to explore “the meanings of 
family within one modern elite that has 
coalesced in Barcelona and the surrounding 
polity, Catalonia, since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion of the nineteenth century.” By examining 
this family in a variety of settings “within the 
dynamics of elite formation, reproduction, 
and decay over time, this work incorporates 
power groups into the major theoretical and 
methodological concerns of modern anthro- 
pology.” In my judgment, McDonogh has 
succeeded in his stated purpose in nine well- 
argued and coherent chapters. 

The elite described in this book—known 
as the Good Families of Barcelona—is a 
tight community of 2000 to. 3000 men, 
women, and children. They number about 
100 or 200 patrilineages in a city of some 2 
million; there are over 6 million people in 
Catalonia. Despite the small size, the elite 
group monopolized economic and, to some 
extent, political power in Catalonia for some 
150 years. The Good Families firmly en- 
trenched themselves as an elite unit by 
blending “a new capitalist bourgeoisie with a 
historic aristocracy.” 

According to McDonogh, family and 
kinship in the main brought about elite 
solidarity. The household served as the main 
force for economic growth. Says McDonogh, 
“While family pervades the social history of 
power in Barcelona, it must also be examined 
as a continuous product—social and cul- 
tural—of the evolution of Catalan industrial 
society.” 

In addition, this book deals with different 
levels of power and struggle: 


The elite families of Barcelona have been influenced 
by competition and struggle within Catalonia, by 
the problem of definition of Catalan hegemony 
within the Spanish state, and by the status of 
Catalonia as a productive region within a world 
economy. These diverse levels have impinged as 
much upon the family as a unit of procreation and 
socialization as on its economic and political 
aspects (p. 4). 


Later chapters include a historical over- 
view of Barcelona, family and variation in 
Catalonia, and household and company in 
the industrial elite. Other topics are eco- 
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nomic power, elite education, business and 
marriage, power and cultural imagery, and 
families, agencies, and networks of power. 

McDonogh conducted research on the 
Barcelona elites for almost ten years, starting 
in 1976. He utilized the techniques of par- 
ticipant observation, archival research, key 
informant, photography, and genealogy, 
among others. 

The book is important for three related 
reasons, First, it is a refreshing contribution 
to the growing body of literature on the 
anthropology of the elites, a subject long 
neglected by anthropologists. Second, the 
book is an intensive study in time and space 
of the Good Families in Barcelona that can 
serve as a model for future research for 
anthropologists doing fieldwork along the 
same theme. Third and finally, McDonogh’s 
theoretical and methodological contributions 
to the discipline should not be under- 
estimated. His substantive discussion of elites 
in comparative perspective and his sophis- 
ticated techniques of anthropological investi- 
gation make this volume an excellent example 
for both scholars and laypersons in theory 
and method. The volume has been enriched with 
photos, genealogies, and notes concerning 
selected families and an extensive bibliography. 

This book is must reading for all anthro- 
pologists, social scientists, and scholars con- 
cerned with Spain, Latin America, and family 
studies. McDonogh and Princeton University 
Press are to be congratulated for this quality 
publication. 
MARIO D. ZAMORA 
College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg: 

Virginia 
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ANDERSON, JOHN and HILARY HEVENOR. 
Burning Down the House: MOVE and 
the Tragedy of Philadelphia. Pp. xv, 409. 
New York: Norton, 1987. $18.95. 


This book takes us from the early 1970s’ 
beginning of a quasi-religious movement 
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based on the ideas of Vincent Leaphart to a 
horrifying mid-1980s climax. On 13 May 
1985, a police attack on the movement’s 
primary residence resulted in 11 deaths, the 
destruction of 53 houses, and 262 homeless 
persons. A lerigthy account of the trial of one 
of the MOVE members follows, providing 
both new information and a somewhat con- 
nected account of how the whole history 
possessed coherence for one of the MOVE 
members. 

Other attempts at coherence would have 
made the book richer for the reader; Ander- 
son and Hevenor themselves offer little in 
that regard, wanting the facts to speak for 
themselves. While they ask big questions— 
for example, “Was Philadelphia’s tragedy 
unique or was it a metaphor for a larger 
American tragedy?”—1 felt underinformed 
as to their answer. This is true of a number of 
the main ingredients of the disaster as well; 
while Leaphart’s identity as the incarnation 
of John Africa appears to be religious in a 
complex way, we never really get even an 
outline of the whole theology. 

If we reserve the notion of tragedy for 
those situations in which the main actors 
have done their heroic best but nevertheless 
have created. disaster, the story told here 
hardly merits the term. City officials and 
MOVE members seem to share a tendency to 
avoid reality, to shift rather. than accept 
responsibility, to use words the plain meaning 
of which they later disown. The story, if 
reliable, presents an endless supply of me- 
diocrity rather than heroism. It sometimes 
seemed that various sources of information 
were not sufficiently evaluated with respect 
to their likely reliability. For all that, Ander- 
son and Hevenor are correct that the facts 
not only speak for themselves; they shout. 
No community should have to endure such 
events as are here recorded, and yet all 
readers will recognize a sufficient number of 
characters in the Philadelphia cast to realize 
that the same drama could be staged in their 
own town. The story of this book cries out 
for more reflection. 

HARRY YEIDE, Jr. 

George Washington University 

Washington, D.C. 
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ARKES, HADLEY. First Things: An Inquiry 
into the First Principles of Morals and 
Justice. Pp. xii, 432. Princeton, NJ: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1986. $50.00. Paper- 
bound, $11.95. 


At atime when the subjects of morals and 
ethics and their applications to the law are a 
national issue of grave concern in the United 
States, Hadley Arkes’s First Things: An 
Inquiry into the First Principles of Morals 
and Justice is timely indeed. The issue of 
appropriate ethical behavior in the leadership 
of this country, be it legal, political, religious, 
financial, or military, has become a problem 
that is so widespread and has reached such 
scandalous proportions that the media are 
presently marked by acrescendo of inquiries 
and stories regarding the propriety of the 
values that Americans hold. To cite only one 
example, but a representative one, Time 
magazine, in a May 1987 issue devoted 
mainly to examining Americans’ sense of 
national character, addressed this question 
brulante in several feature articles. In large 
bold letters that dominated the cover of the 
magazine, the caption read, “What Ever 
Happened to Ethics.” 

To be sure, although the question of 
morals is acute here, it is by no means a 
phenomenon unique to America, for the 
issue of how to be moral is probably the most 
pertinent question of any age. It is significant 
that Arkes opens his book with an inscription 
from Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, thereby 
setting the tone for First Things. Critical of 
moral skepticism, Arkes emphatically states 
in his preface that “the educated need not be 
embarrassed to acknowledge, in public, their 
awareness of moral truths.” It is Arkes’s 
contention and the leitmotiv of this book 
that there are propositions, in morals and in 
law, like axioms, that are immutable and 
that the principles derived from these axioms 
are valid and applicable for all peoples and 
for all times. 

Arkes, a political scientist, is well informed 
on the history of political philosophy. Con- 
cerned about the direction of human exis- 
tence, he grapples with the fundamental issues 
of what is moral and true and applies his 
propositions to a host of historically contro- 
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versial issues that he then uses to lead into 
contemporery problems. The scope of his 
moral discourse is large and zan only be 
briefly cited here. It includes such topics as 
conscientious objection to military service, 
.Hobbes’s teaching, American involvement 
in the war in Vietnam, the morality of 
military intervention abroad, welfare and 
the redistribution of wealth, privacy and the 
law, and a woman’s right to have an abortion. 

In essence, Arkes makes en important 
contribution by raising the issues that he 
does, and in many respects his work is 
profound and thoughtful, but his book is 
marred by being ponderously verbose. He 
spends toa much time establishing his “first 
principles,” and throughout the book the 
narrative moves forward muck too slowly. 

In his political philosophy, Arkes prizes 
personal freedom, as shown. on the one 
hand, by h:s staunch support ofthe American 
constitutional system and, on the other, by 
his critical opposition to Marxist-Leninist 
regimes. It is in Arkes’s lengthy examination 
of the controversial issue of asortion, how- 
ever, that his departure from Western liberal 
thought is pointedly demonstrated, and his 
position on this warrants pa-ticular atten- 
tion. With a seemingly impressive array of 
data and statistics, he argues that the Su- 
preme Court decision in 1973 allowing a 
woman tc have an abortion is norally wrong 
and very unpopular. Arkes justifies his posi- 
tion because he feels that it is consistent with 
his defense of the sanctity of human life. 
Neverthe ess, despite his encrmous muster 
of facts, i: is a fact that now approximately 2 
million women a year in the United States 
elect to Lave abortions. Moreover, Arkes’s 
position on this important issue does not 
accord with the touchstone of ‘Western liberal- 
ism, as enunciated in the Declaration of the 
Rights o? Man in 1789: “Liberty consists in 
being abk to do anything tha: does not harm 
another person.” 

Arkes’s conclusion, although on the moral 
high ground, is hardly innorative and does 
not provide an exemplary prescription for 
the evils in our social order. Who would 
disagree that human life is important? Never- 
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theless, the issues raised and examined by 
Arkes in this work are of paramount im- 
portance to all, show a subtle reasoning, and 
deserve a wide hearing. 


JACQUES SZALUTA 
U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 
Kings Point 
New York 


BENSON, SUSAN PORTER. Counter Cul- 
tures: Saleswomen, Managers, and Cus- 
tomers in American Department Stores, 
1890-1940. Pp. xvi, 322. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1986. $27.50. 


Susan Porter Benson’s Counter Culture 
is a model social history—richly detailed, 
carefully researched, and beautifully written. 
She takes her readers inside the department 
stores that thrived in American cities from 
the late nineteenth century until World War 
II and allows us to understand the often 
conflicting motivations and behaviors of 
managers, customers, and saleswomen. Ben- 
son sees the department store as a “drama” 
that brought together these groups from 
“disparate backgrounds and provided an 
arena for them to play out their hopes and 
anxieties.” Male managers struggled, with 
limited success, to get their mostly female 
customers and work force to behave in ways 
that would enhance profits. Customers took 
advantage of their position as consumers to 
exercise power and demand costly services. 
Saleswomen developed a work culture that 
exploited the unstandardizable nature of 
selling to exercise more control over the 
work process than was possible for factory, 
or even clerical, workers. Benson weaves an 
intricate tale of shifting alliances between 
these groups. Managers and customers shared 
class identification and were sometimes re- 
pelled by the working-class manners of sales- 
women. Customers and saleswomen shared 
gender identification and dismayed managers 
who sought to exercise the usual male control 
over females. Managers and saleswomen 
allied against the sometimes unreasonable 
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demands of customers. 

While Benson pays careful attention to 
customers and managers, her primary inter- 
est and sympathies lie with the workers. In 
the introduction, she explains that she had 
begun her study intending to follow Braver- 
man’s model of rationalization of work with 
greater managerial control of the work pro- 
cess. To her credit, she abandoned this 
model early as she came to understand the 
complex interactions within the “palace of 
consumption” and the control that sales- 
women could and did exercise over their 
work. Her saleswomen were not the beaten- 
down tools of capitalists; they took pride in 
their skill and cleverly discovered ways to 
exercise self-determination. Sales work in 
department stores was, for many women, 
good work. The pay was better than that 
offered in most factory jobs, the working 
conditions were often quite good, and there 
was the chance of upward mobility into 
buyer positions for some. 

It is primarily as a labor historian that 
Benson wishes to be judged. In my judgment, 
she has earned the highest praise. One might 
wish for more sophisticated quantitative 
analysis—descriptive tables are provided in 
an appendix—or for a complete bibliog- 
raphy—there is a short bibliographic es- 
say—but these are quibbles. Susan Porter 
Benson has written an insightful book that is 
a joy to read. 

ELYCE J. ROTELLA 

Indiana University 

Bloomington 


COLEMAN, PETER J. Progressivism and the 
World of Reform: New Zealand and the 
Origins of the American Welfare State. 
Pp. xv, 247. Lawrence: University Press 
of Kansas, 1987, $29.95. 


The Progressive years in American politics 
have been intensively and fruitfully studied. 
Coleman, however, believes that historical 
perspectives on Progressivism have been 
skewed a bit too far toward interpreting it in 
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“exclusively American terms” and so toward 
an overemphasis on “the unique at the 
expense of the universal.” . 

Accordingly, he has sought “to broaden 
the framework of analysis” of American 
reform’ “by putting more emphasis than — 
before on the external forces shaping Progres- ` 
sivism.” More specifically, he has sought to 
do this “by examining the links” between 
Progressivism and the antipodean—in this 
case New Zealand—liberalism. He pursues 
the same modestly revisionist objective in a 
final, more general chapter, in which he 
suggests “some of the ways in which the 
American reform effort can be placed in a 
worldwide context.” 

The substantive body of Coleman’s study 
is an examination of the writing and activity 
of a small band of American reformers who, 
flatteringly from an antipodean perspective, 
advocated the “New Zealandization of Amer- 
ica.” Despite their enthusiastic and often 
highly polemical efforts, all fully and clearly 
documented by Coleman, it never came to 
that, of course. Indeed, Coleman’s study 
leaves us with no delusions that antipodean 
models made much impact on the course of 
American Progressivism. A few specific re- 
forms appear to have been borrowed directly, 
but that is hardly the point. More important, 
what he demonstrates is that there was at the 
time not only an international currency in 
reformist ideas and practices, to which the 
antipodes contributed, but that the processes 
of diffusion worked in complex, varied, and 
even subtle ways. In this respect, Coleman’s 
New Zealand focus makes for a nice case 
study of a general process. In the end, 
however, it is clear that the United States, 
with its federal and regional diversity, constitu- 
tionalism, and a political culture character- 
ized by a strong ideological commitment to 
individual freedom, was not very receptive to 
New Zealandization. 

From an antipodean perspective, Coleman 
is dealing in historical mythology, not all of 
it dead. It is a merit of his book that in it he 
has, perhaps unintentionally but certainly 
justly, diminished the persistent, romanticized 
perception of the antipodes as gat 8 
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economic and social laboratory.” Instead, 
antipodeans must be satisfied with Coleman’s 
more plausible and well-verified conclusion 
that New Zealand merely “helped propel the 
United States towards the modern welfare 
state’—as did many other external and 
indigenous sources. 

It is a lucid book, more modest in sub- 
stance and claim than the cover title might 
imply. The research is narrowly focused but 
appears thorough and is prodigiously docu- 
mented in citations and comments extending 
through almost forty pages of end notes. 
Moreover, the book is especially timely for 
both American and antipodean readers. As 
governments in liberal-capitalist countries 
typically rediscover the philosophy and imple- 
ment the free-market mechanisms of the pre- 
Progressive age, the principles, policies, 
hopes, and passions of American Pro- 
gressives and antipodean reformers make for 
inspiring and increasingly nostalgic reading. 

E. P. AIMER 

University of Auckland 

New Zealand 


KLEPPNER, PAUL. Continuity and Change 
in Electoral Politics, 1893-1928. Pp. xv, 
264. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
1987. $35.00. 


Paul Kleppner’s study is valuable to his- 
torians and social scientists interested in the 
turn-of-the-century American political party 
system and to those concerned about critical 
elections or critical realignments. Graduate 
students will find chapter 1 and the appendix 
especially valuable. Together, they provide 


an overview and critique of the literature on - 


critical elections and realignments, including 
an explanation of the levels of the analysis 
problem in this research ard a sketch of 
sometimes subtle differences in the way 
different researchers define key terms. 
Kleppner is especially critical of scholars 
associated with the dominant perspective of 
the University of Michigan’s Survey Research 
Center (SRO), arguing that the SRC “linked 
voting to an overly narrow conception of 
party identification,” which includes a “psy- 


chological attachment. . . acquired through 
early socialization experiences.” He posits 
that “the SRC researchers mistook one spe- 
cies of party identification for the entire 
genus.” He prefers Fiorino’s conception of 
party identification as a sort of “running 
tally’ of each individual’s subjectively weighted 
judgments” about the past and probable 
future performance of the major parties, 
judgments that can, of course, be affected by 
parental partisanship. Kleppner then sets 
forth his definition of a critical realignment, 
which is 


a macrolevel phenomenon involving an abrupt 
and durable change in the partisan balance at the 
electoral level. Whether these swings in the aggre- 
gate-level election data result from party switching, 
new mobilization, demobilization, or a combina- 
tion [of these] . . . they produce analogous changes 
in the partisan balance among officeholders (p. 
18). 


He further argues that, to decide whether a 
critical realignment has occurred, one must 
examine national-level data, Following care- 
ful analysis of the data, and applying his 
definition, Kleppner agrees with the dom- 
inant view that one critical alignment began 
in 1893 and another in 1929. 

The study provides numerous interesting 
tables concerning various issues, demon- 
strates that clear subphases existed within 
the dominant party system of 1893-1929, and 
shows that the regional partisan alignment 
of 1893-1929 differed significantly from the 
regional alignments before and after that 
period. Kleppner is also persuasive that the 
explanatory power of the “ethnocultural 
model” of voter behavior is greatly reduced 
after the 1890s. 

An especially interesting discussion con- 
cerns efforts during this period to restrict the 


activities of political parties, eliminate alien © 


suffrage, and grant women the vote. Such 
changes might have fundamentally altered 
the dominant party system of the era, but 
instead they produced mixed and rather 
modest results, at least in the first three 
decades of the twentieth century. 
PAUL L. HAIN 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque 
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LEWIS, RONALD L. Black Coal Miners in 
America: Race, Class, and Community 
Conflict 1780-1980. Pp. xv, 239. Lexing- 
ton: University Press of Kentucky, 1987. 
$25.00. 

In this well-executed monograph, Ronald 
L. Lewis utilizes sources ranging from local 
coal-town newspapers and oral interviews to 
major archival collections in order to describe 
factors that enlarged, constricted, and shaped 
black participation in the coal industry from 
the late eighteenth century until the present. 
By adopting a comparative regional perspec- 
tive based on labor segmentation and Marx- 
ist class theories, he arrives at an organiza- 
tional and conceptual framework that allows 
for a rich and highly discerning account of 
the experiences of black coal miners in 
America. 

According to Lewis, “the struggle for 
control of the labor process set the course of 
race, class, and community conflict” along a 
variety of paths; Lewis charts five major 
ones. From the earliest utilization of blacks 
as slaves in Virginia coal mines and as 
convict laborers in the post-emancipation 
South to their exploitation and segregation 
under Jim Crow, to their forced exclusion 
from the mining communities of Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, and western Pennsylvania, 
through their more favorable experiences in 
the central Appalachian fields, and, finally, 
their current elimination from the industry 
as a result of technological unemployment, 
Lewis traces a complex and often surprising 
course. Perhaps most enlightening and in- 


triguing is Lewis's account of the experience ~ 


of black miners in the mountains of southern 


“West Virginia, where “blacks came closer to 


finding economic equality than in any other 
coalfield, and perhaps anywhere else, in 
America.” 

Lewis’s conceptual framework well ex- 
plains how race and community relations 
were shaped by labor market factors unique 
to particular regions. With its sensitivity to 
regional variations, his approach suggests 
the value of a comparative model. There are 
times, however, when one feels Lewis is 
bound too tightly by his paradigm and fails 
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to elaborate on important shifts in race and 
class relations within regions. He does not 
adequately explain, for example, why and 
how, in Coal Creek, Indiana, in 1878, gun- 
fighting blacks and whites were transformed, 
in the course of a year, into fraternal union 
members. Here, as elsewhere, Lewis over- 
looks an opportunity to explore significant 
shifts from “exclusion” to biracial cooperation. 

In general, however, Lewis is not en- 
trapped by his organizational schema. When 
exceptional patterns crop up—as in south- 
eastern Kansas—he gives them their due. It 
is much to his credit that he could organize 
such a wealth of material into a relatively 
short monograph that captures both the 
nuances of particulars and the broader pat- 
terns that they constitute. Lewis’s book is a 
fine model for writing comparative labor 
history. May it inspire more like it. 

GERALD ZAHAVI 
State University of New York 
Albany 


MAYHEW, DAVID R. Placing Parties in 
American Politics. Pp. xv, 395. Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 1986. 
$38.50. Paperbound, $11.50. 


Near the end of this lengthy, complex, 
and ambitious volume—it is surely no easy 
read—it becomes apparent that David May- 
hew intends nothing less than radical revision 
of the conventional political scientists’ under- 
standing of the place of political parties in 
American democracy. Whereas such advo- 
cates of strong party organization and two- 
party competition as V. O. Key and E. E. 
Schattschneider supposed that parties were 
the handmaidens of responsible, majority- 
serving public policies, Mayhew argues to 
the contrary that Ostrogorski and the Progres- 
sives were more accurate in seeing them as 
part of the problem, not the solution. If 
Mayhew’s thesis is correct, we may suppose 
that we are not so badly off in the 1980s as 
many party-admiring political scientists 
suppose. 
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Mayhew’s central concern throughout his 
book is with what he calls “treditional party 
organizations” (TPOs), whick he defines as 
durable, autonomous, hierarchical organiza- 
tions that attempt to slate candidates for 
public office. These organizations in his 
definition are mainly motivated by desires 
for material gain, not by issuce, programs, or 
ideologies. He seeks to locate such organiza- 
tions geographically, to understand why 
they came to exist and to asse3s what, if any, 
importance they have had m shaping the 
political process. 

As I reconstruct the resea-ch strategy of 
the book, Mayhew began w-th an exercise 
that is relegated to an appendix of the final 
volume—an attempt to locate TPOs through 
an analysis of U.S. House and state legislative 
primaries in the late 1960s. Judging the 
outcome of this analysis problematic and, as 
he says, “bloodless,” he then settled on an 
alternative approach; he read all the literature 
he could find on state and Iccal parties and 
assigned each state a TPO score of 1 to 5, 
weak to strong TPOs. Although the effort 
applied to this task is little short of heroic, 
the result is problematic on s=veral grounds. 
While the TPO scores are supposed to be for 
the late 1960s, the literature used to generate 
them covers a much longer period. The 
scores are given to whole states, but party 
organization studies have disproportionately 
been conducted only in urdan areas. For 
most American localities, data have not been 
collected. It is never quite clear what in 
Mayhew’s reading is the basis for assigning 
the numerical scores. The resulting num- 
bers—technically, an ordinal scale—appear 
hard, but would other readers interpret the 
monographic literature in the same way? The 
distribution of the scores is Highly skewed to 
the extremes, especially to the lowest possible 
TPO score; thirty states are given a score of 1 
(no TPOs), and only one state, Louisiana, is 
assigned the supposed middle value of 3. 
States as different as Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, and Mississippi are assigned the 
same score of 1 on the scale. In short, a 
massive search of the literature is used to 
create a very questionable set of measure- 


ments of the states’ TPOs. Careful readers 
will note that the TPO scores do not coincide 
impressively with data—in the earlier-men- 
tioned appendix—on multiple candidacies 
and vote fragmentation in the primaries 
Mayhew set out to study. How this is to be 
explained is never satisfactorily addressed. 

Having accomplished this taxonomic exer- 
cise, Mayhew proceeds to the really im- 
portant theoretical questions of why TPOs 
have existed in various states—or why not— 
and what difference they make in a state’s 
politics. Strong TPOs, he argues, are associ- 
ated with states admitted early to the union. 
So it seems. About half of the states admitted 
before 1821 have strong TPO scores—4 or 
5—whereas none admitted after that date 
do. Why this should be so remains largely a 
mystery. 

Finally, Mayhew argues, strong TPO 
states have tended to generate relatively 
conservative fiscal and spending policies. 
This generalization is based on a multiple 
regression analysis that must be interpreted 
with great caution. Two effective inde- 
pendent variables—the highly skewed, or- 
dinal TPO scores and adummy for South or 
other—supposedly explain per capita taxa- 
tion and spending relative to personal in- 
come. Aside from the questionable statistical 
assumptions involved, I doubt that the de- 
pendent variables are the right ones to 
answer questions about TPOs and economic 
policies. Are we really to suppose, as these 
data suggest, that, other things being equal, 
economic policies have been consistently 
more favorable to the less fortunate in 
Mississippi than in Connecticut? This analy- 
sis wants careful scrutiny. 

The broad theoretical argument in May- 
hew’s concluding chapter is provocative and 
interesting. Political parties—as TPOs, any- 
way—are said to have been greatly overrated 
by political scientists. In actuality, he argues, 
they had to be weakened in order for the 
modern American bureaucratic welfare state 
to be built. TPOs were inherently conserva- 
tive. In large part, this is true, but how 
damaging to Key and Schattschneider is this 
argument? My understanding of their case 
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for a competitive politics of strong parties is 
that they thought such a politics generated 
issues of a majority-serving sort, especially 
those of a socioeconomic nature. I do not 
understand their argument as an apology for 
TPOs as Mayhew defines them. Mayhew is 
certainly correct to say that the mentality of 
Ostrogorski and the Progressives is more 
consonant with our actual experience since 
1900 than that of advocates of party govern- 
ment, but TPOs are not what the latter 
wanted. These American advocates of strong 
parties, I would argue, are less open to the 
charge that they misunderstood machines 
than to another one of an entirely different 
kind—that they did not know how on native 
ground to create the kinds of idea-based 
strong parties that have been so common in 
Europe. This is not a question that Mayhew 
discusses at any length in this book, but it is 
surely an important one. Why have the great 
majority of our strong organizations been 
TPOs? What accounts for the American 
exceptions to this condition, such as the 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor Party in Minne- 
sota, which Mayhew ably describes in his 
account of that state? Is the only real Amer- 
ican choice between TPOs and the party-less 
politics that Ostrogorski advocated and is 
now very nearly realized in our actual prac- 


tice? Answering this question would allow us _ 


to place parties in American politics in a 
more comparative context and to discuss 
what we gain or lose by opting for Progressive 
assumptions rather than those of party 
government. 

i W. WAYNE SHANNON 

University of Connecticut 

Storrs ` 


McFEELEY, NEIL D. Appointment of Judges: 
The Johnson Presidency. Pp. xi, 199. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1987. 
$22.50. : 


In light of Reagan administration diffi- 
culties with the Robert Bork and Douglas 
Ginsberg nominations, McFeeley’s study is 
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timely. President Johnson’s problems as a 
lame duck with the Homer Thornberry and 
Abe Fortas nominations were comparable. 

The more significant story, though, tells 
of 166 judges and two Supreme Court justices 
who made it through senatorial scrutiny. 
Veteran legislator Johnson typically was 
involved in the process sufficiently to ensure 
success for his nominees. In 1986, with 73 
percent of his appointees remaining on the 
bench, Lyndon Johnson’s judicial legacy 
sparkled. 

A Johnson subpresidency that screened 
applicants purposely sought people young 
enough to have staying power. Marvin Wat- 
son, Barefoot Sanders, and Larry Temple 
wanted evidence of loyalty and ability to 
make it past hurdles presented by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

McFeeley breathes life into the senatorial 
courtesy tradition, referring to the Judiciary 
Committee’s blue-slip device. Senators who 
do not return blue-slip comments within a 
week block candidates. Helped by Mike 
Manatos, Johnson managed the Senate, 
often seeking several names and using delays 
“to persuade senators to accept candidates.” 
But he could not manage Richard Russell, 
whose successful advocacy of Alexander 
Lawrence led to a rift with the president that 
contributed to Fortas’s downfall. 

McFeeley and his editors have woven 
together a combination of clear scholarly 
writing, nine helpful tables, a 12-page ap- 
pendix describing appointees, and solid doc- 
umentation in 42 pages of end notes. Two 
substantive errors were anomalies in an 
otherwise dependable presentation. There is 
reference to “31 June,” on p. 124, and to 
Nixon appointee “Rabuquist,” on p. 91, 
instead of Rehnquist, who became chief 
justice. ; 

The study benefits from a willingness to 
place the Johnson jurists in 40-year perspec- 
tive from 1946 to 1986. McFeeley notes, for 
example, that Ronald Reagan “created a post 
of Special Counsel for Judicial Selection.” 

As we look toward future White House 
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transitions, a memo by Charles Murphy 
reflects the potential for party -ivalry: John- 
son responded to a request of Richard 
Nixon’s by saying, “Tell him I’n not going to 
publish my wife’s love letters eizher!” We can 
anticipate also renewed attention to the 
potential for setting precedenz, reflected in 
Johnson’s appointment of Thurgood Mar- 
shall as the first black associate justice and 
Constance Motley as the first black woman 
district judge. 

Neil McFeeley has done an admirable job 
of conveying the complexity ard significance 
of the judicial appointment process. This 
book, the sixth in the series on the administra- 
tive history of the Johnson presidency, is a 
solid contribution to the archival oral-history 
genre. 

CHARLES 7. BARBER 

University of Southern Inciana 

Evansville 


RICCARDS, MICHAEL P. 4 Republic, If 
You Can Keep It: The Foundations of the 
American Presidency, 1703-1800. Pp. xv, 
227. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
1987. $35.00. 


For the past twenty years, the most 
persistent controversy facing our political 
system has been the often hostile relationship 
between the legislative and the executive 
branches of the federal government. Indeed, 
in the past year, the substantive policy 
disagreements between a Democratically con- 
trolled Congress and a Reputlican president 
over U.S. policy in the Persian Gulf and in 
Central America have often been over- 
shadowed by a struggle over cleims of constitu- 
tional prerogative. The roots of this battle 
are endemic to the very structure of our 
federal system with its separetion of powers; 
however, what exacerbates tnese tensions is 
the fact that while article I of tae Constitution 
clearly spells out the formal sowers of Con- 
gress, article II says very little about presiden- 
tial power, and what it does say is often 
ambiguous. 
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Because of this, the publication of Michael 
P. Riccards’s A Republic, If You Can Keep 
It is a timely event. Riccards’s book is a 
fascinating and insightful study of the origins 
of the executive branch as well as executive 
power. Riccards, president of St. John’s 
College in Santa Fe, argues that the modern 
presidency is deeply rooted in two influences: 
seventeenth-century British political thought 
and practice, and the precedent of style and 
tone established by the first president, George 
Washington. Th2 organization of Riccards’s 
book is built around a discussion of these 
two influences. 

In part 1, Riccards examines the preconsti- 
tutional origins of executive authority. He 
begins his analysis by noting the simple fact 
that the Founders and framers of the American 
nation were “sons and daughters of English- 
men.” This observation is central to the 
development of Riccards’s argument. Every 
American schoclchild knows that the Amer- 
ican revolutionaries identified British tyranny 
with the person of the king’s royal governor 
in each of the colonies. Moreover, the struggle 
of the American colonies against British 
tyranny was initially organized and carried 
out in colonial assemblies or legislatures. 
Thus many revolutionaries initially believed 
that liberty could best be guaranteed by 
vesting sole political power in the legislative 
branch. 

All of this is true, Riccards argues, but it 
ignores the fact that the American opposition 
to executive power in the years immediately 
before and after independence was an im- 
mediate response to specific policies of the 
British Crown and did not represent any 
fundamental philosophical antipathy toward 
the idea of executive prerogative. In fact, 
writes Riccards, as “sons and daughters of 
Englishmen,” the American revolutionaries 
were intimately familiar with the philosoph- 
ical writings of Locke and Blackstone, both 
of whom articulated sophisticated arguments 
defending royal or executive prerogative. In 
founding the American nation, therefore, 
the framers of the Constitution were by no 
means hostile to the notion of an executive 
or executive power; as “sons and daughters 
of Englishmen,” they accepted executive 
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prerogative as consistent with the ideals of 
free government. On the other hand, their 
own colonial experience left them uneasy 
with the idea of too powerful an executive; 
they understood there had to be limits to 
executive prerogative. Article H of the Consti- 
tution reflects the ambivalence of its authors; 
it was, Riccards concludes, “an adaptation 
of the familiar to the novel, a blending of 
tradition and experience to the uncertain 
world that demanded both authority and 
restraint.” ` 

If the framers of the Constitution were 
unsure of the proper roles and powers of the 
federal executive, these roles and powers 
would indelibly be defined by the first presi- 
dent. It is Washington the mar and his 
presidential administration that are the focus 
of the second part of Riccards’s book. 

As Riccards ably demonstrates, Washing- 
ton had a presence that translated itself into 
unusual leadership qualities. Because of this, 
Washington was arguably in great part re- 
sponsible for making the American experi- 
ment in democracy work. His ultimate suc- 
cess was closely associated with his creation 
of a powerful executive branch. Washington 
made, in Riccards’s words, a “collection of 
vague constitutional clauses into a political 
office. . . . He created precedents not as an 
exercise in statecraft, but as a response to 
particular crises. Indeed, he found an office 
and left it an institution.” 

If there is a major shortcoming in Ric- 
cards’s book, it is the imbalance between 
parts 1 and 2. While Riccards’s analysis of 
the Washington administration is thorough, 
his discussion of the philosophical and polit- 
ical origins of American executive authority 
is brief and, in places, only suggestive. This 
criticism, however, is not meant to detract 
from the substantial merits of this volume. 
Any serious discussion of the modern presi- 
dency and the various controversies that 
have engulfed it would benefit by the argu- 
ments advanced in Michael Riccards’s im- 
portant study. 

DEAN C. CURRY 

Messiah College ; 
Grantham 
Pennsylvania 
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SCHWARTZ, GARY. Beyond Conformity or 
Rebellion: Youth and Authority in Amer- 
ica. Pp. xi, 307. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1987. $24.95. 


Beyond Conformity or Rebellion is a 
difficult book to read, yet it is one that is 
surely worth the effort required to read and 
comprehend the subtleties of its contents. It 
is difficult because it presents ethnographic 
descriptions of six communities located in a 
midwestern agricultural and industrial state 
in the 1970s, descriptions that are chock-full 
of hard-to-remember details concerning the 
way in which youth groups respond to 
communal authority figures. While no at- 
tempt was made to select these communities 
on the basis of the demographic characteris- 
tics of the localities, the communities that 
were chosen do share such general social 
features as socioeconomic class, ethnic com- 
position, and extent of urbanization. 

Theoretically, the focus of the book is on 
authority: how youth groups perceive it, how 
they respond to it, and the circumstances 
that influence those responses. The concep- 
tual framework for organizing the book’s 
ethnographies is the way communal fig- 
ures—high school teachers, principals, par- 
ents, police officers, and judges—incorporate 
and interpret basic American values in their 
interactions with youth groups. Using this 
framework, the analysis continues by classify- 
ing each community as either “cosmo- 
politan” or “provincial,” depending on the 
strength of its attachment to such values. 

Research materials for the ethnographies 
were collected by a team of six fieldworkers 
who, working within the boundaries of the 
peer group, learned to interpret local events 
from the youths’ perspectives. Samples of 
these interpretations, taken from field inter- 
views, are liberally interspersed throughout 
the book, giving the reader an opportunity to 
hear the voices of both youth and authority 
as they conceptualize and articulate their 
concerns about each other. 

The general conclusion of this ethno- 
graphic tour de force is that relations between 
youths and authority figures are a reflection 
of the way a community aligns itself with 
American values. Unlike popular interpre- 
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tations of the youths of the 1960s, which cast 
them either as rebels or conformists, Schwartz's 
argument is that the youths of the 1970s are 
neither, yet they continue to cast about for a 
comfortable identity within the social context 
of their respective communities. To the extent 
that these youths continue their search, they 
can be said to be heirs, but not clones, of 
their 1960s counterparts. 

Much to Schwartz’s credit, his book does 
not begin or end with a protracted discussion 
of methodology as a basis for justifying the 
scientific validity of his conclusions. Rather, 
without equivocation, he says that eth- 
nography is more akin to history than to a 
nomothetic science. At the same time, he 
argues that ethnography is a type of narrative 
form that “does lead us to make qualitative 
judgments about the character of an entire 
world.” In terms of this perspective, then, 
Schwartz has provided the reader with a 
richly embroidered narrative useful in making 
judgments about the diverse social worlds in 
which youth groups live. For this reason 
alone, such a narrative should be of interest 
to several categories of readers, including 
professionals and laypersons, especially par- 
ents with teenagers. 

ALFRED AVERSA, Jr. 

Fairleigh Dickinson University 

Teaneck 

New Jersey 
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BAILEY, VICTOR. Delinquency and Citizen- 
ship: Reclaiming the Young Offender, 
1914-1948. Pp. xii, 352. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1987. $56.00. 


In the introduction to his book, Victor 
Bailey tempts the knowledgeable reader with 
references to the controversy over the humani- 
tarian versus the social-control motive of the 
founders of the juvenile court in the United 
States. He immediately indicates, however, 
that he intends to propose neither motive as 
influencing policy changes toward young 
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offenders in England. Instead, he hopes to 
account for these changes by placing the 
“reformers in their social and ideological 
setting.” Unfortunately, readers who have 
little previous familiarity with this setting are 
likely to be dissatisfied with the sparsity of 
information provided and the failure to 
relate social changes and the ideological 
climate clearly to divergent proposals. 

The book describes in fine detail the 
important juvenile justice issues during the 
period covered. Adversarial groups are iden- 
tified and their positions are spelled out. But 
the amount of relatively unimportant informa- 
tion hinders appreciation of significant mat- 
ters. Nevertheless, a little patience can be 
rewarding. 

Among the issues discussed are the re- 
moval of young offenders from prisons for 
adults, the abolition of corporal punishment, 
and the relative importance of economic 
deprivation and family pathology in the 
causation of delinquency. The dominant 
causal position came to be that which placed 
primary importance on defective discipline 
and relationships in the family. Impoverished 
economic circumstances were relegated to 
the role of aggravating family pathology. 
Was this explanatory choice consistent with 
“the new liberal theory of society,” which 
supported state intervention in order to 
bring full citizenship to the working class? 
Bailey does not ask questions such as this. 

The reader will learn much more about 
the contending groups, “reformers” and “reac- 
tionaries.” The reformers supported lenient 
measures as sufficient to control delinquency 
and are regarded as emphasizing the welfare 
of youths. Reactionaries were concerned 
that too lenient treatment might be encourag- 
ing delinquency and generally advocated 
tougher sanctions. Clashes between these 
groups occurred over the use of corporal 
punishment, finally abolished in 1948; over 
possible misuse of probation with offenders 
who committed offenses after a previous 
probation experience; and over the interpreta- 
tion of trends in official delinquency statis- 
tics. Reformers argued that the increase in 
official delinquency primarily reflected in- 
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creased law enforcement activity. 

Did reforms reduce delinquency? There is 
a short discussion of the effectiveness of 
Borstal but little more is said about the 
success of reforms. Furthermore, Bailey ob- 
serves that crime flourished after World War 
II despite material benefits provided by the 
welfare state. He does not relate this situation 
or the rise of a conservative opposition in the 
1970s to the efficacy of reforms. The absence 
of this kind of analysis will disappoint many 
readers. 

ROY L. AUSTIN 
Pennsylvania State University 
State College 


BOGGS, CARL. Social Movements and Po- 
litical Power: Emerging Forms of Radical- 
ism in the West. Pp. xvi, 288. Philadel- 
phia: Temple University Press, 1986. 
$29.95. 


For most Western industrial societies, the 
late 1970s and early 1980s have been a period 
of transition. Central to the political turmoil 
have been new social movements, ranging 
from feminism, the peace movement, and 
environmentalism to the advocates of the 
rights of gay people and other minorities. 
Although each of these movements pursues 
distinctive goals, they are united ina common 
struggle for extended democracy and a better 
quality of life. 

In his excellent comparative study, Social 
Movements and Political Power, Cari Boggs 
analyzes the evolution of new social move- 
ments in three different settings and their 
often tense and contradictory relationship 
with official politics. 

Whereas the majority of American social 


scientists associate the rise of contemporary > 


social movements with postmaterialism, 
Boggs sees them as a response to the contradic- 
tions of the welfare state, the erosion of 
Keynesianism, and especially the growing 
power of the central state. Pursuing a “third 
road” between Western social democracy 
and Leninist state socialism, they represent 
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“the initial expression of a (potential) radical 
democratic post-Marxist alternative.” 

The core of Boggs’s book is an analysis 
and critique of those “political forma- 
tions”—mostly parties—that have incorpo- 
rated values and goals of new social move- 
ments and are competing for political power: 
Eurosocialism in France, Greece, and Spain; 
American new populism; and the West Ger- 
man Greens. In each case, these formations 
owe their success largely to new social move- 
ments. By incorporating everyday cultural, 
material, and personal issues into politics, 
the movements have expanded the limits of 
possible political discourse and thus have 
helped the political formations to make 
inroads into the political system. 

The relationship between movements and 
formations, however, has been far from 
harmonious. In what Boggs considers a 
central issue of politics, namely, to resolve 
the tension between state and society, the 
formations have largely failed. The short 
experience with both Eurosocialism and 
American populism shows that once they 
came to power, they soon fell prey to social 
democratic reformism. Instead of reconsti- 
tuting the entire political system on egali- 
tarian and democratic grounds, they repro- 
duced the old “division between elites and 
masses, party and movement, state and 
grassroots.” The West German Greens are 
the sole exception. The recent experience 
with the “red-green” coalition in the Land 
Hesse, however, as well as the revived acri- 
monious fights between different Green fac- 
tions—neither of which are covered in this 
study—leave the observer more than skep- 
tical as to the prospects for the Greens. 

Boggs’s analysis provides:a wide range of 
critical insights into the problems and 
changes in the social, political, and cultural 
climate of advanced industrial societies. It is 
both fascinating and provocative, a bookfor — 
everyone interested in the emergence of post- 
Marxist, post-social-democratic theory and 
politics. 

HANS-GEORG BETZ 

Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology : 

Cambridge 
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CLARK, HENRY B. Altering Behavior: The 
Ethics of Controlled Experience. Pp. 235. 
Newbury Park, CA: Sage, 1986. $25.00. 


Henry Clark, professor of social ethics at 
the University of Southern California, has 
served as coordinator of urban affairs at the 
National Council of Churches and as co- 
ordinator for humanities and professions at 
the University of Southern California’s Cen- 
ter for Humanities. He reaffirms the values 
of the flower children, grown up now into 
yuppies seeking the good life on their way up 
in the corporate world. 

His book intends an explanation of new 
breakthroughs in experience and behavior 
control and examines how these can be 
implemented to promote fulfillment. As a 
social ethicist, he analyzes norms and values 
that ought to govern social policy and chal- 
lenges the traditional ethos and its accom- 
modation to the expulsion from Eden. He 
wishes to promote the optimal and ethical 
use of drugs, surgical and electronic interven- 
tions, and behavior shaping and modification 
technologies that can augment pleasure and 
enlarge the capacity for productivity and 
happiness. Arguing that if one can use 
vitamin and pain pills and weight and smok- 
ing controls to relieve negative experiences, 
there is no justification not to accentuate the 
positive and to build the ultimate hi-fi per- 
sonality. The new El Dorado is at the 
threshold of the coming century, when to- 
day’s unsafe and unreliable panaceas will be 
superseded by technological breakthroughs, 
attaining a sense of competence, presence, 
and euphoria, managing stress, and achieving 
cocaine’s superorgasm without the deflation 
and damage that limit contemporary drugs. 

Clark advocates the feasibility of brain 
implants to control aggression and criminal- 
ity and foresees that across-the-counter 
ecstasy will make psychotherapy obsolete. 
The rationale for these procedures of operant 
conditioning and behavior control by this 
chaplain of Shangri-la is the criteria of 
acceptable risk and cost-benefit analysis. 
Ministering to postindustrial and postsub- 
limation society, he repudiates the obsessive 
work ethic and inner-worldly asceticism with 
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their fear of self-indulgence. Faulting tech- 
nological Calvinism, it is ironic that he 
represents the same discrete, mechanistic, 
and reductionist ethos applied this time to 
the self rather than to objects. He stands 
Calvinism on its head, shifting values in our 
postindustrial society from production to 
consumption, from the work ethic to self- 
aggrandizing entitlements of sensory con- 
sumption. His vistas are those of the ever- 
expanding bull market and its supply-side 
deregulation, where goods and gratifications 
are forever replenished. - 
NATHAN ADLER 
California School of 
Professional Psychology 
Berkeley 


CUBA, LEE J. Identity and Community on 
the Alaskan Frontier. Pp. xvii, 206. Phila- 
delphia: Temple University Press, 1987. 
$24.95. 


In Cuba’s words, “This analysis of the 
Alaskan frontier may be read as acase study 
of a small number of Americans who view 
themselves as contemporary pioneers.” By 
focusing on the Alaskan city of Anchorage, 
Cuba provides the reader with a descriptive 
profile of the individual and collective identi- 
ties of Alaskans, the points of origin for 
Alaskan migrants, and the effects of place on 
the individual sense of self. Thus Cuba’s case 
study provides the reader with an insight as 
to how Alaskans utilize speech to separate 
themselves from outsiders, the behavioral 
expectations that socialize migrants to an 
Alaskan identity, the close origins of migrants 
to Alaska, and the effects of place in produc- 
ing individual identification with Alaska as a 
state. 

Chapter 1, “The Emergence of a National 
Idiom,” and chapter 6, “A Sense of Place,” 
are, in my opinion, the most interesting in 
the book. In them, Cuba attempts to syn- 
thesize the intuitive differences between fron- 
tier and community within historical and 
sociological explanation. While Cuba man- 
ages to communicate to the reader in chapter 
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1 that the goal of both the historian and the 
sociologist in considering the frontier as a 
form of society is to seek “a relationship 
between social or physical structure and 
forms of individual and collective associa- 
tions,” he stops short in outlining metatheo- 
retical approaches to the issue. In chapter 6, 
Cuba attempts to provide the reader with a 
possible metatheoretical approach by suggest- 
ing that the identification of comparative 
social identities facilitates the differentiation 
between individual and collective identity. 
The issue becomes complicated, however, if 
one considers how travelers from one frontier 
to another frontier are able to shape a 
collective identity or how travelers from 
well-defined communities are able to develop 
individual identities on the frontier. In other 
words, when does the frontier identity end 
and the communal identity begin? Some 
further elaboration of the issues raised by 
Cuba in these two chapters would have 
enhanced the theoretical import of the book. 
As such, these two chapters appear to be the 
bookends of an interesting case study. 

In summary, the book is a very interesting 
case study of a state of which most persons 
have very little direct knowledge and for 
which most persons have some stereotypical 
notions. This book is certainly going to upset 
many stereotypes about Alaska. Moreover, 
this book is a welcome addition to the field of 
American studies, where case studies of the 
United States and its inhabitants are in short 
supply. Finally, this book should draw the 
interest of both the urban and the community 
sociologist interested in the psychological 
and symbolic association between place and 
social identity. 

ADALBERTO AGUIRRE, Jr. 

University of California _ 

Riverside 


EISENSTADT, S. N. and A. SHACHAR. Soci- 
ety, Culture and Urkanization. Pp. 389. 
Newbury Park, CA: Sage, 1987. $35.00. 


Eisenstadt and Shachar’s Society, Culture 
and Urbanization is a major work. The 
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authors’ goal is the study of cities and urban 
systems from a comparative civilization per- 
spective; that is, the examination of urban 
phenomena in the context of the ideological 
premises and institutional frameworks of 
nine historical civilizations. The focus is on 
examining and analyzing a range of societies 
using a macrosocietal perspective. As such, it 
is in the long sociological tradition of Dur- 
kheim, Marx, and particularly Weber, with 
societies being analyzed in the context of 
their ideological premises and institutional 
frameworks. 

Eisenstadt and Shachar begin with an 
analytic summary and evaluation of theories 
of urbanization and include evolutionary 
approaches, ideal-typical or trait complex 
approaches, urban ecological models, sym- 
bolic approaches—for example, analyzing 
features of ancient cities in terms of their 
religious or cosmological meaning—and 
Marxist approaches. Eisenstadt and Shachar 
then develop their own theoretical model, 
which they designate as a comparative civiliza- 
tional approach. By this they mean to join 
the combination of political and cultural 
forces with those that structure the social 
division of labor shaping the institutional 
patterns and contours of a society and 
influencing its evolution and maintenance. 
They thus combine institutional, ecological, 
and cultural analyses. 

Having provided their theoretical orienta- 
tion and framework for analysis, Eisenstadt 
and Shachar then devote the bulk of their 
volume to analyzing nine civilization patterns 
of historical urbanization. They examine 
and evaluate the secondary literature on the 
emergence of cities, and the process of 
urbanization in the historical civilizations of , 
Southeast Asia, Latin America, the Chinese 
empire, the Russian empire, the Byzantine 
empire, Islam, India, Japan, and Europe. 
Deliberately not covered, or dealt with only 
tangentially, are the problems of the origins 
of cities in the Near East and Mesopotamia. 

Also excluded are modern societies and 
their cities that developed in the context of 
industrial technology and political moderniza- 
tion. Eisenstadt and Shachar argue that 
these topics have been amply researched 
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elsewhere and that their attention is more 
usefully focused on providing a systematic 
comparative analysis of the process of ur- 
banization in other historical civilizations. I 


believe they are correct. There is, however, ` 


an arbitrary element of nonuriformity as to 
what period is, or is not, to be covered. 
While, for example, the case study of “Urban- 
ization in the Russian Empire” in chapter 6 
briefly discusses nineteenth-century urban 
reforms, it inexplicably ends the chapter 
with the 1892 municipal statcte. Twentieth- 
century adjustments prior to the revolution 
are not mentioned. In similer fashion, the 
case study of colonial Latin America only 
takes the urban systems in La-in America up 
to the end of the eighteenth century. Again, 
there is not even brief mention of the political 
revolutions that were about to convulse the 
continent for decades. Whil> the chapter’s 
final paragraph does discuss tae frequency of 
urban rebellions in colonial cities during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it ends 
stating that “the basic roots of these dis- 
turbances greatly differed from one city to 
another, but most rebellions were caused by 
either food shortage or cruel treatment of the 
Indians and black populaticns.” Most stu- 
dents would be advantaged by having a 
solitary sentence, or a footnote, added noting 
that the soon-to-come urba. revolts of the 
nineteenth century primarily would be po- 
litical in nature, not just food-shortage 
disturbances. 

It is, of course, quite legit-mate to confine 
one’s analysis to a specific period. Even 
graduate students, however, often have but a 
vague and rudimentary knowledge of major 
historic upheavals in other cultures and on 
other continents. Care must therefore be 
taken that those readers not familiar with 
regional history do not view the urban 
systems presented as inefficient and inad- 
equate but basically stable systems. In reality, 
the book’s virtue is that it deliberately focuses 
on those urban systems that were about to be 
forever changed by revolut:on, invasion, or 
industrialization. 

Eisenstadt and Shachar utilize the epi- 
logue in an attempt to weave together tech- 


nical development, the social division of 
labor, the study of power relations, and 
cultural orientations and traditions. They do 
this by subsuming social actors, forces, and 
processes that affect the urban phenomena 
under the headings of “concentration” and 
“centrality.” By the former, they refer to the 
mode of organization evolving out of demo- 
graphic, technological, and socioeconomic 
forces. The latter designates organization 
and dynamics generated by political and 
cultural control, control of production, and 
control of symbolic elements of a society. 
Eisenstadt and Shachar claim that while 
cities of different civilizations cannot be 
compared in terms of one trait or variable, 
they can be compared in terms of constella- 
tions of variables and different combinations 
of centrality and concentration. Cities, they 
argue, do not constitute only a special reflec- 
tion of social forces—as claimed by contempo- 
rary Marxists; the special concentration in 
cities generates new forms of production, 
control, and cultural creativity. 

For most readers, the greatest strength of 
the volume will be its common framework 
for the analysis of the nine premodern soci- 
eties. Thus, for example, in the chapter on 
the Chinese empire, it is noted that Chinese 
cities, no matter how large, never became 
autonomous forces of centrality having their 
own characteristics and dynamics. As a 
consequence, a bourgeois class consciousness 
never developed as it did in medieval Europe 
and Japan. A civic consciousness or ideology 
never developed to compete with dynasties 
or even warlords. 

Among the chapters, those on the Russian 
empire, the Byzantine empire, and Southeast 
Asia especially provide less well known infor- 
mation concerning societies about which 
most sociologists and geographers have but 
limited knowledge. 

Society, Culture and Urbanization is a 
book that every urban scholar must have 
handy on the shelf. 

J. JOHN PALEN 

Virginia Commonwealth University 

Richmond 
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FRIEDMAN, LAWRENCE. Total Justice. Pp. 
ix, 166. New York: Russell Sage, 1985. 
Distributed by Basic Books, New York. 
$14.50. 


VON HIRSCH, ANDREW. Past or Future’ 


Crimes: Deservedness and Dangerousness 
in the Sentencing of Criminals. Pp. xiv, 
220. New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1985. $25.00. 


In his little monograph, Total Juitioe, 
Lawrence M. Friedman discusses the “per- 
ceived” problem of a “litigation explosion” 
of an ever-increasing number of lawyers in a 
society obsessed with lawsuits. While others 
see the problem as that of law schools’ 
graduating attorneys who engage in champ- 
erty and barratry on a wholesale basis to 
justify their existence, Friedman, in contrast, 
argues that the problem is not to be resolved 
but rather is to be used in intellectual analysis 
to explore and explain changes in our legal 
system and culture over the last century. 

Until the mid-nineteenth century, a por- 
tion of society felt life was indeed nasty, 
brutish, and short. While individuals such as 
the frontiersmen may have been more inde- 
pendent, there was a recognition that life was 
not necessarily fair and that one had little 
control over its vicissitudes or calamities. By 
the nineteenth century, however, advances in 
science and technology started to give society 
control over nature as well as the quality and 
quantity of life. This control required regula- 
tions that were vested in the state and the 
law. While this might have resulted in the 
loss of independence, most people in modern 
society are not helpless or lost. Science and 
industry are respected, and individuals are 
confident that outside control by the govern- 
ment is both possible and desirable. All this, 
writes Friedman, has developed in the 
citizenry an expectation of fairness and an 
expectation that compensation should follow 
so long as the victim was not solely at fault. 

In dealing with whether Americans are 
more claims conscious, Friedman, not sure if 
they are, suggests that changes in our culture 
make a lawsuit a more likely response, 
especially as substantive legal changes have 
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increased the number of justifiable claims. 
As a case in point, reference is made to 
sexual behavior. At a time when society 


` generally increased the number and areas of 


rules and regulations, it deregulated sexual 


` conduct. This, Friedman concludes, is not a 


paradox but the adjustment of legal cul- 
ture—more regulation where needed, less 
where not. 

Past or Future Crimes is a more systematic 
analysis and clarification of the desert theory 
of criminal sentencing than first appeared in 
Andrew von Hirsch’s earlier published Doing 
Justice (1976). 

Until 1970, penologists and laypersons 
predicated sentencing norms on the positivist 
penal ethic. The prevalent belief was that 
penal sanctions were rehabilitative in nature. 
As von Hirsch points out, however, the long- 
standing appeal of positivist theory was that, 
in addition to rehabilitation, it also provided 
for separation from society for those not 
treatable. In the 1950s and 1960s, testing 
showed inadequacies of treatment programs, 
and this result, coupled with a general belief 
in the inability to mold human behavior, 
caused scholars to look elsewhere for the 
appropriate correctional theory. 

Von Hirsch urges the desert rationale for 
the imposition of punishment. Succinctly 
stated, desert theory imposes punishment 


. based upon the blameworthiness of the com- 


mitted criminal conduct. Von Hirsch com- 
pares desert theory to the general deterrence 
school and selective incapacitation theories. 

Although selective incapacitation and 
desert theory can be blended at certain 
points, von Hirsch sees only conflict and 
rejects a synthesis. Thus Wilson, in Thinking 
about Crime, would be prepared to give 
longer prison terms to persons committing 
less serious crimes when those persons are 
worse risks. Desert theorists, writes von 
Hirsch, cannot be comfortable with harsher 
punishments for those whose conduct is less 
reprehensible. , 

In essence, Past or Future Crimes re- 
examines desert theory as well as predictive 
sentencing and selective incapacitation and 
the tensions between them. Not surprising, 
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selective incapacitation and predictive sen- 
tencing are found wanting. While a case is 
made for desert theory and the ethical impera- 
tive upon which it is based—condemnation 
of unacceptable acts—some of its force is 
lost by the total rejection of competing 
theories, which to the nonsentencing spe- 
cialist is splitting hairs. 

Friedman deals with why moze people are 
suing and why there are problems. Von 
Hirsch, in contrast, deals with the punish- 
ment aspect of criminal justice and why 
individuals should be punished for those acts 
they have committed. Both works are worth 
the time of the reader. 


ROSLYN MURASKIN 
Long Island University 
Brookville 
New York 


GLENDON, MARY ANN. Abortion and Di- 
vorce in Western Law: American Failures, 
European Challenges. Pp. 197. Cam- 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1987. $25.00. 


Comparative legal analysis is the analytic 
frame of reference Glendon adopts to tackle 
the intractable issues of American abortion 
and divorce law. Relying on comparisons 
between the United States and twenty West- 
ern nations, she seeks to draw on them not 
only to discern technical insights on how 
other nations address these fundamental 
social concerns but also to propose that 
America’s narrow view of law as coercion 
should be broadened to incorporate didactic 
purposes as well. 

Relying especially on the work of Clifford 
Geertz, she sees much virtue m European 
law, which is expressly drafted to articulate 
values and beliefs about abortion, divorce, 
and the family more generally. In the case of 
abortion in particular, she argus that a law 
that permits abortion but also articulates 
respect for unborn life and compassion for 
pregnant women—recent French law is taken 
as an important model—can provide means 
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whereby “a divided society can compromise 
successfully on the abortion issue.” 

Glendon’s fundamental insight—that 
American law can and should incorporate 
moral standards—is persuasive and im- 
portant. When her analysis sticks to law and 
theory it is penetrating and intuitive and, in 
the case of the concluding chapter, even 
brilliant. Long-standing American myopia 
and ethnocentrism too often blind us to the 
lessons offered by other countries. Whether 
the adoption of more caring and com- 
passionate language would help defuse the 
abortion controversy in America or not, the 
very idea stands alone as an important 
recommendation. 

On the other hand, despite her recognition 
that law is both a leader and a reflector of 
societal values, she assumes that, indeed, a 
change in law would dramatically defuse the 
American abortion crisis. She argues that 
such legal changes were instrumental in 
reconciling opposing sides in France and 
elsewhere, but she presents no evidence to 
support the claim, nor does she speculate on 
what would be required to bring about such 
a change in the United States. 

Glendon is careful to note that law cannot 
be divorced from its social context, yet she 
proceeds to ignore the pivotal importance of 
that context. For example, when she argues 
that “leaving abortion regulation basically 
up to state legislatures would have encour- 
aged constructive activity by partisans of 
both sides,” she demonstrates ignorance of 
state actions and politics as well as the 
unique consequences of American federal- 
ism. Glendon evinces dismay at the relatively 
undeveloped American social welfare state, 
but her analysis of its antecedents and con- 
sequences could certainly have been advanced 
had she consulted the voluminous literature 
on the subject. 

Glendon oversimplifies and thereby dis- 
torts the complex relationship between public 
opinion and the substance of court opinions 
on abortion. For example, in surveys taken 
by the National Opinion Research Center 
from 1972 to 1984, roughly half of those 
surveyed favored allowing legal abortions 
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for married women wanting abortions, for 
low-income women, and for unmarried 
women wanting to avoid marriage. And 
Glendon is simply wrong when she asserts 
that Roe and other court decisions are 
“indifferent to unborn life.” In addition, her 
American legal analysis is completely ahis- 
torical and thus misses the key fact that 
abortion regulation is a relatively recent 
phenomenon in the United States. In the 
end, “the way in which we name things and 
imagine them” may indeed be important, 
even vital for the law. But any lawyer knows 
that abstract assumptions, no matter how 
logical, are no substituie for accurate facts 
and careful research. 
ROBERT J. SPITZER 
State University of New York 
Cortland 


HECHTER, MICHAEL. Principles of Group 
Solidarity. Pp. xv, 219. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1987. $28.50. 


In recent years, there has been a revival of 
utilitarian theory within sociology. Adam 
Smith’s solution to the Hobbesian problem 
of order—for example, how is social organiza- 
tion possible in the face of self-interest and 
conflict?—has been resurrected, except now 
the invisible hand of order is more visible. 
Yet the basic assumption that humans are 
rational egoists who seek to maximize utilities 
is retained, although many qualifications 
have been added to the purely economic 
versions of utilitarian thinking. For example, 
individuals are not assumed to operate in 
free or friction-less merkets, they are not 
seen to have perfectly ordered preferences; 
they are viewed as subject to the constraints 
of culture and institutional structures; and in 
some versions of neo-utilitarianism, they are 
not even seen as trying to maximize utilities. 

Michael Hechter’s Principles of Group 
Solidarity resurrects utilitarianism in the 
form of “rational choice theory.” This ap- 
proach is less inhibited than other revivals of 
utilitarian thinking, such as modern exchange 
theory, because it begins with what, at first, 
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seem like the most extreme assumptions of 
utilitarianism: humans are rational; they 
have ordered preferences, and they make 
choices in ways to maximize utility as dictated 
by this preference order. Social organization 
is then seen as constructed, or changed, by 
these rational choice processes, although 
additional concepts are introduced in order 
to make the hand of order more visible. In 
Hechter’s approach, the problem of order is 
phrased in terms of group solidarity that is 
defined as the degree to which individuals 
commit their private resources—time, emo- 
tion, energy, self, and so forth—to the produc- 
tion of a collective or joint good. 

What are the conditions for rational 
choice theory to be effective? Hechter’s an- 
swer is (1) dependence, (2) monitoring, and 
(3) sanctioning. Dependence is a situation 
where individuals need group membership 
to receive a valued collective good. When 
they are dependent, it is rational for in- 
dividuals to create rules and obligations to 
the group that will ensure access to this 
valued good. Dependence is increased when 
this joint good, or a close substitute, is not 
readily available elsewhere, when actors lack 
information about alternatives, when the 
costs of exiting the group are high, when 
moving costs are high, and when personal 
ties in the group are—as unredeemable invest- 
ments—strong. Monitoring is the process of 
detecting nonconformity to group norms 
and obligations. When monitoring capacity 
is low, it becomes difficult to ensure conform- 
ity to group obligations, because conformity 
represents a cost to individuals and it is 
rational for them to avoid such costs. Sanc- 
tioning is the use of rewards or punishments 
to induce conformity to group obligations. 
For Hechter, the combined level of monitor- 
ing and sanctioning is conceptualized as the 
“control capacity” of the group. 

With these basic concepts, coupled with 
the assumptions of rationality, the problem 
of order is rephrased as one of “free riding.” 
Avoiding the costs of conformity to norms is 
usually the most rational alternative for 
actors, and so the key sociological question 
becomes, What forces reduce free riding and 
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make conformity the most rational alterna- 
tive? The answer is high levels of dependence, 
monitoring, and sanctioning. Thus, when 
members are highly dependent Dn a collective 
good and are subject to high degrees of 
control capacity, free riding will be reduced 
and conformity to production norms will be 
high. It is with these simple assamptions that 
rational choice theory tries td explain the 
varieties cf group structures forming soci- 
eties. How is this possible? 

There are, Hechter argues two ways of 
generating compliance with group norms: 
compensation and obligation. Compensation 
typically occurs when the group produces 
goods for a market and uses its profits to buy 
conformity. In contrast, obligations emerge 
when a group produces an immanent joint 
good that its members themselves consume. 
In a sense, macrostructures are composed of 
configurations of compensatory and obliga- 
tory group memberships, and.in both cases, 
the levels of dependence, monitoring, and 
sanctioning explain their operative dy- 
namics. Cbligatory groups generally reveal 
high dependence of their members, with 
monitoring and sanctioning azainst free rid- 
ing occurring in the flow of interaction as 
members do what is necessary to get their 
valued joint good—whether <riendship, es- 
teem, companionship, or some other im- 


manent good. Compensatory groups will 


have less dependent members, and thus their 
control costs for both monitoring and sanc- 
tioning will be considerably higher. More- 
over, compensatory groups will tend to be 
larger, and if control is to occur, members 
must create formal procedures and agents 
for monitoring and sanctioning in order to 
mitigate free riding. While socialization, 
altruism, and tit-for-tat processes can par- 
tially control free riding, compensatory 
groups will, as a natural outcc-me of rational 
decisions of their members and/or leaders, 
formalize control. 

Controls are, however, >ostly; and if 
compensatory groups spend too much on 
formal control, then the group’s viability 
decreases, because it will be less able to 
compensate members. As a consequence of 
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this basic dilemma, it is rational for actors to 
develop what Hechter terms “economizing” 
procedures for monitoring and sanctioning. 
For example, compensatory groups often 
facilitate monitoring by increasing the visi- 
bility of actors, as through architecture, 
public rituals, and specific obligations; forc- 
ing members to state their preferences ex- 
plicitly, as through group decision making 
and confessions; and requiring members to 
share the burden of monitoring, as through 
group rewards, gossip, limiting privacy, and 
the like. 

These theoretical ideas are used by Hech- 
ter to interpret varying patterns of solidarity 
in different kinds of groupings—political 
parties, rotating credit associations; in- 
surance leagues, and capitalist firms. In each 
case, the distinctive structure of these group- 
ings is seen to follow from the nature of the 
goods produced by the group, the level of 
dependence of its members, and the resulting 
monitoring and sanctioning capacities of the 
group. The end result is a most provocative 
application of rational choice theory to 
macrostructural processes. While we may 
still want to withhold final judgment about 
the ultimate explanatory power of rational 
choice assumptions, they cannot be so easily 
rejected, as was once the case in sociology. 

Principles of Group Solidarity is, there- 
fore, an important work in contemporary 
theory and is essential reading for all of those 
who are interested in developing a general 
theory of human social organization. Utili- 
tarianism deserves a second hearing in soci- 
ology and other social sciences—except, of 
course, economics, where it has always been 
at the theoretical center. Rational choice 
theory, coupled with modern exchange 
theories, offers the best vehicle for this 
reintroduction of utilitarian ideas, and Prin- 
ciples of Group Solidarity shows thé most 
provocative use of rational choice assump- 
tions in theoretical sociology. 

JONATHAN H. TURNER 

University of California 

Riverside 
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SCARRY, ELAINE. The Body in Pain: The 
Making and Unmaking of the World. Pp. 
vii, 385. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1985. $24.95. 

This is a challenging book. It conveys a 
vital moral message, about the destructive 
equivalence of various kinds of violence 
against the human body. It offers a seemingly 
complex argument that makes a number of 
unusual assumptions and connections; it is 
an argument that may convince, or awe 
through its baffling qualities, or fall flat. The 
book is erudite and dense, filled with insights 
and imaginative references, yet it is also 
oddly incomplete. The sheer audacity of the 
book’s structure requires a careful presenta- 
tion of its coverage before we turn to its 
strengths and what are, in my view, its telling 
weaknesses. 

The book divides into two main sections, 
with a concluding chapter that builds par- 
ticularly on the second substantive segment. 
In the first section, the focus is on pain. 
Scarry deals with the problems of expressing 
pain in oneself and others. She details the use 
of pain in torture, with hosts of examples 
from twentieth-century cases drawn particu- 
larly from the files of Amnesty International. 
Stages in the torture process, including threat 
and intimidation, removal of normal chan- 
nels of communication, and interrogation, 
are detailed. Then the book turns to war, ina 
longer section that sets out to prove that 
causing injury is the essence of war. Different 
kinds of arguments about war are assessed— 
ideas of defensive wars, just wars, and wars 
for a cause; and different rhetorical traditions 
about war, in terms of contest, strategy, and 
history, are examined. The main point is the 
pain-causing aspect, the intent to injure, 
which serves—needlessly, in Scarry’s view— 
to determine who wins the contest—the 
concept of body counts is invoked with 
effect—and to legitimate the issues that are 
judged to be crucial to the winning side. 


War’s essence as injury must be asserted 


particularly against political and scholarly 
traditions that insist on treating it in terms of 
strategic advance or agent in technological 
innovation. 
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_ The essence of the argument in the first 
section is that war and torture are ultimately 
equivalent—the book deals with, but dis- 
misses, the extent to which war participants 
are injury receivers by choice—because they 
both depend on infliction of pain and death. 
They are ultimately destructive of civiliza- 
tion; indeed, they are the negation of 
civilization. 

The second section of the book deals with 
the affirming contrast to war: the creative 
powers of civilization. Weapons can be forged 
into tools, destruction into production. Hu- 
man imagination, the ability to envisage that 
which has not existed, is the positive analogue 
to pain, as creative as the other is negating. 
These general points are examined through a 
deconstructivist exegesis on what Scarry 
claims are the two central poles of Western 
civilization: the Judeo-Christian tradition 
and the thirst for material self-expression. 
This means, in practice, an analysis of the 
Bible, with special reference to creation but 
also to the expressions of God in body, and 
of Karl Marx, this last as an embodiment of 
Western material creativity. The parallelisms 
Scarry finds in her exegesis, which may mean 
more to author than reader, lead at one point 
to an excited query as to whether Judeo- 
Christian scriptures constitute a “precocious 
anticipation” of Marx’s industrial world. 
That the answer to this question is definitely 
negative is not noted. 

In the concluding chapter, the nature of 
artifice is outlined in terms of some general 
features of the creative process particularly 
regarding material objects. Thus we learn 
how the working end of tools or weapons 
receives great elaboration, while the passive 
end—what we laypersons might call hand- 
les—receives much less; we learn about an 
innate human tendency to produce surfeit. 
We learn how American habits, such as 
litigiousness, may be related to our relation 
to created objects. This final section builds 
on the positive features of the overall argu- 
ment, but Scarry reminds us of the pendulum 
she has constructed between destructive and 
constructive potentials. In a revealing final 
statement, she sums up: “Directed against 
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the isolating aversiveness of pain, mental 
and material culture assumes the sharability 
of sentience.” And she urges on us courage. 

The moral message of the book is obvious. 
Concern about torture and the massive in- 
voluntary pain that might be caused by 
nuclear war courses through the first portion 
of the analysis. The asserted equivalency of 
different kinds of pain infliction, and the link 
between destruction and creation, may seem 
striking connections in defense of moral 
outrage and in support of alternatives to 
pain. 

The book also offers a host of more 
specific insights. Its most penetrating meth- 
ods involve the focus on forms of discourse, 
on word uses and what lies behind them. 
These strengths surface particularly in discus- 
sions of torture and war, where a number of 
kinds of imagery—about machines, animals, 
and ideologies—are paraded to fine effect to 
show how pain can be expressed and how its 
inflicters may try to obfuscate it. Discourse 
analysis continues in the book’s second sec- 
tion, which is more conventional in its 
reliance on a small number of formal docu- 
ments. Here, too, patterns of word use are 
often interesting, as in the physical images 
utilized in the Bible in discussing receipt or 
nonreceipt of God’s word, images that often 
refer to body parts: for example, stiff-necked 
Israelites, hard-hearted pharaohs. 

Yet for all its ambition, rectitude, and 
insight, the book ultimately disappoints. Its 
message risks seeming naively simple: pain is 
bad; creativity, good; we ought to be able to 
figure out something better than war. Its 
organization is often cumbersome and some- 
times repetitious, its argument abstract, its 
examples somewhat wooden. Definitional 
model-building about the nature of war 
seems a less telling approach than literary or 
artistic representation or even a gcod narra- 
tive account. A great deal of the book 
depends on formal propositions about forms 
of pain or creativity that risk losing touch 
with complex reality. Scarry thus makes 
assumptions about the essential sameness of 
all wars with only brief references, despite 
her wide reading, to actual cases, a technique 
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that can seem more assertive than persuasive. 

Then there are the omissions, granting 
that on such an ambitious canvas some must 
inevitably appear. The discussion of creativity 
and what Scarry refers to as its “interior 
structures” makes no reference to the abun- 
dant psychological work on the subject. The 
discussion of the essential Western civilization 
makes scant use of historical findings. Thus 
the long account of Biblical concern about 
imagery fails to note its relationship to wider 
Semitic values and how these were in fact 
contrary to the impulses of Western or 
Byzantine Christendom; the actual origins of 
Western attitudes toward nature and artifice, 
the subject of a considerable and revealing 
literature by medievalists, are ignored. There 
is a timelessness to the whole account—wars 
are all the same, Western civilization has 
rested on the same essential features from its 
origins—that must provoke any reader sen- 
sitive to historical complexity. A major set of 
omissions, then, involves neglect of key 
disciplines that must be involved in the 
assessment of human potential and social 
reality. 

Asecond set of omissions involves inatten- 
tion to key forms of the phenomena under 
examination. Discussion of pain thus only 
tangentially invokes medicine and never deals 
with sports or rituals, save in brief, inconclu- 
sive mention of religious flagellation. Cul- 
tural variation, as well as change over time, 
in the perception and definitions of pain is 
ignored—yet torture, for example, may well 
have meanings for victims and inflicters alike 
in societies that stress stoicism that differ 
from those current in societies more bent on 
sensitivity. Save for passing reference in the 
final chapter, pain as punishment is not 
treated, and so the important literature on 
physical versus deprivational punishment 
and on revenge versus other punitive motives 
is not taken up. Nor is any attention paid to 
pain and violence in protest, an odd omis- 
sion, given the fascination with Marx. Thus, 
even in the section most challenging and 
insightful, where pain is the subject, one 
emerges with an incomplete sense of the 
issues involved and some real questions 
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about whether the essential phenomenon has. 
_ been captured. . : 


This is a book, then, with a topic as 
compelling as its title, great earnestness, and 
flashes of stimulating analysis, but, finally, a 
framework that fails to convince, fails even 


to set a clear agenda for further theoretical or | 


empirical work. 
PETER N. STEARNS 
Carnegie Mellon University 
Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania 


TAUSSIG, MICHAEL. Shamanism, Colonial- 
ism, and the Wild Man: A Study in 
Terror and Healing. Pp. xx, 518. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1987. $29.95. 


Shamanism, Colonialism, and the Wild l 


Man is an important and ambitious book 
that will certainly provoke lively debate and 
divided opinion. Indeed, Taussig’s earlier 
pioneering and innovative publications on 
terror and healing already have. Shamanism, 
Colonialism, and the Wild Man expands 
upon this earlier work by providing detailed 
ethnographic and historical context; the book 
is about the histories and cultures of colonial, 
capitalist, and racial domination and re- 
sistance in Colombia, mainly the south- 
western part of the country. Taussig depicts 
a baroquely interpenetrating complexity of 
cultural traditions—colonial, capitalist, In- 
dian, black, Church, shamanic, highland, 
lowland—a complexity that one supposes 
must be similarly characteristic of cultures of 
domination and resistance in general. Al- 
though his focus is on healing and terror as 
instances of these cultures—important enough 
topics in themselves—itis this issue of domina- 
tion and resistance that is likely to gain the 
book a very broad audience. — 

Taussig seeks to push beyond the mystify- 
ing rationalities that characterize conven- 
tional economic, dependency-theory, and 
even Marxist characterizations of colonial 
and neocolonial domination and to rescue a 
kind of voice for the dominated, from whose 
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perspective such rationalities are revealed as 
fantastic. Indeed, as with his earlier Devil 
and Commodity Fetishism in South America 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1980), Taussig’s concern to enlist these 
other voices in the deconstruction of our 
own mythical realities seems to take prece- 
dence over analysis of the cultures of these 
others. This emphasis in part accounts for 
the fact that in spite of its richly detailed 
accounts of shamanic healing sessions, con- 
versations with a wide variety of Colombian 
_healers and patients, and various Colombian 
histories constructed from divergent points 
of view, Shamanism, Colonialism, and the 
Wild Man provides little conventional institu- 
tional analysis of family, village, and local- 
level political organization. One suspects 
that such analysis might distract attention 
from Taussig’s emphasis on the counter- 
hegemonic possibilities of, for example, envy, 
which Taussig views as “implicit social knowl- 
edge,” by revealing its close association with 
immediate—family-level and village-level— 
social relations, as well as with racist, colo- 
nial, and capitalist domination. 
` Given Taussig’s priorities, however, he 
constructs—by deconstructing—a convincing 
case. Terror, he argues, cannot be reduced to 
economic logics and neither is it understand- 
able as a suspension of normal values and 
restraints. Rather, “torture and terror are 
ritualized art forms and . . . far from being 
spontaneous, sui generis, and an abandon- 
ment of what are often called the values of 
civilization, such rites of terror have a deep 
history deriving power and meaning from 
those very values.” Moreover, “in the colo- 
nial mode of production of reality, as in the 
Putumayo, . . . a colonial mirroring of 
otherness . . . reflects back onto the colonists 
the barbarity of their own [capitalist] social 
relations, but as imputed to the savagery 
they yearn to colonize.” i 
Powerful and evocative—as well as hyper- 
bolic and assertive—as Taussig’s writing on 
terror is, it is his treatment of healing that is 
most compelling, confusing, and challenging. 
Taussig is interested in the creative and 
redemptive possibilities of change, montage, 
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and disorder, and this interest is reflected in 
the style of his prose. Taussig attempts to 
find in the therapeutic relations between 
patient and healer, First and Third World— 
and his text and its readers’—a utopian 
space in which “healing can mobilize terror 
in order to subvert it, not through heavenly 
catharses but through the tripping up. of 
power in its own disorderliness.” 

On balance, Taussig is more suspicious of 
the ordering pole of the dialectic of power as 
the ordering or disordering operation between 
order and chaos. Insofar as this bias en- 
courages appropriating Taussig’s text to the 
cryptically utopian—and, I would argue, 
potentially conservative—agenda of the “de- 
constructive”-“postmodernist™ movement in 
academia, it constitutes the book’s most 
importan: weakness. Creativity, redemption, 
and healing may necessarily entail “splinter- 
ing and decomposing structures and cracking 
open meanings,” but they may also require a 
further iteration in the form of recon- 


ceiving—yes, reordering at a higher level of . 


logical encompassment—the social and sym- 
bolic relations between order and disorder 
that constitute past and future selves, cul- 
tures, and societies. 

I regard these latter rather abstractly 
denoted issues to be open ones, and Taussig 
by no means underestimates the complexities 
they suggest. Indeed, I suspect that just as 
Indians and colonialists contest the meanings 
of Colombian history and their own identities 
in an infinitely recursive appropriation of 
this histary and “the other,” so will there be a 
contest among scholars to appropriate Taus- 
sig’s text to their own intellectual cum po- 
litical ends. In its “sudden and infinite connec- 
tions between dissimilars in an endless or 
almost endless process of connection-making 
and connection-breaking,” Shaminism, Co- 
lonialism, and the Wild Man juxtaposes 
narratives, hallucinations, events, and anal- 
ysis with a power more like that of healing 
than that of argument. I, for ane, hope that it 
has the effects it intends. 

P. STEVEN SANGREN 

Cornell University 

Ithaca 

New York 
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WILSON, WILLIAM JULIUS, The Truly Disad- 
vantaged: The Inner City, the Underclass, 
and Public Policy. Pp. xi, 254, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1987. $19.95. 


This latest volume from William Julius 
Wilson is timely, challenging, and important. 
Misleadingly titled—as some have also com- 
plained about its controversial predecessor, 
The Declining Significance of Race: Blacks 
and Changing American Institutions (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1980)— 
its blend of scholarly analysis and proposals 
for public policy covers both more and less 
than the title implies. 

The book is organized in two sections. In 
the first, Wilson identifies certain problems 
of the ghetto underclass and examines alterna- 
tive explanations of their sources. The prob- 
lems include high rates of violent crime; 
illegitimacy; female-headed households, that 
is, single-parent families headed by females; 
and joblessness, particularly among blacks. 
The chief emphasis is female headship, treated 
at length in chapters coauthored with Kathryn 
Neckerman and Robert Aponte. The cause 
receiving the bulk of attention is joblessness 
among black males. 

The book’s second section addresses pub- 
lic policy. It evaluates principles for policy 
while also offering more or less specific 
policy proposals. The fundamental principle 
guiding Wilson’s approach is that universal 
programs, such as those common in Western 
Europe, should be used whenever possible in 
preference to group-targeted or means-tested 
programs. “The hidden agenda . . . is to 
improve the life chances of truly disad- 
vantaged groups such as the ghetto under- 
class by emphasizing programs to which the 
more advantaged groups of all races and 
class backgrounds can positively relate.” 
Given past and current racism, among other 
things, targeted programs based on the prin- 
ciples of equality of individual rights, equality 
of group rights, and equality of life chances 
are also needed, though they should be 
considered subordinate to universal pro- 
grams. Wilson’s package of economic and 
social reforms highlights “macroeconomic 
policies to promote balanced economic 
growth and create a tight-labor-market situa- 
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tion, a nationally oriented labor-market stra- 
tegy, a child support assurance program, a 
child care strategy, and a family allowances 
program.” 

Though the book contains significant and 
novel empirical and theoretical contributions 
to social science, its format suggests a pri- 
mary interest in participating in post-Reagan 
policy debates; for instance, a scholarly 
literature review, coauthored with Aponte, is 
tucked away as an appendix. Wilson ex- 
plicitly seeks to develop a revitalized liberal 
approach to the problems of the disad- 
vantaged that can counter conservative doc- 
trines that he believes have been allowed to 
dominate public debate and public policy in 
recent years. There are weaknesses in the 
book, some of which no doubt come from an 
anxiousness to enter the debate as quickly as 
possible. He relies almost exclusively on 
published census-type data without attention 
to measurement problems; due to the data 
available, there is almost as much focus on 
blacks in general as on blacks and others in 
the inner city; due again to the types of data 
analyzed and possibly to considerations of 
the statistical sophistication of policymakers, 
virtually all of his empirical work could be 
conducted more rigorously; and the policy 
proposals lack detail, particularly cost es- 
timates. These very weaknesses, however, 
could contribute to the book’s becoming a 
focal point for analysis and debate about the 
inner city, a source book of provocative, 
important ideas waiting to be fleshed out by 
a wide range of scholars, commentators, and 
policymakers. e 

CARL B. BACKMAN 

Buffalo State College 

New York 
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COOPER, PATRICIA. Once a Cigar Maker: 
Men, Women, and Work Culture in 
American Cigar Factories, 1900-1919. 
Pp. xvi, 350. Champaign: University of 
Illinois Press, 1987. $29.95. , 
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WALDINGER, ROGER D. Through the Eye 
of the Needle: Immigrants and Enterprise 
in New York’s Garment Trades. Pp. xi, 
231. New York: New York University 
Press, 1986. Distributed by Columbia 
University Press, New York. $35.00. 


Here are two studies, different in period 
and scope yet both treating classic sectors in 
the history of small business in America. In 
the late nineteenth century, both cigar making 
and apparel manufacturing were character- 
ized by huge numbers of individual enter- 
prises operating in distinctly segmented pro- 
duct markets. During the World War I 
generation, the cigar trade was transformed 
by the emergence of a cohort of capital- 
intensive firms that parlayed a technological 
innovation and marketing techniques into 
sectoral dominance. Ironically, just as this 
achievement was settling into place, cigar 
consumption stagnated, then decayed, yield- 


‘ing further, squeeze-induced consolidation. 


By contrast, clothing production was re- 
sistant to throughout mechanization, and 
though post-World War II giants did appear 
in staple divisions, a basis remained for 
renewal and ethnic succession in style sub- 
sectors that had long been concentrated in 
New York City. Cooper treats the cigar 
transition from the perspective of a labor 
historian sensitive to work processes, politics, 
and gender issues, whereas Waldinger as- 
sesses the apparel restructuring as a sociolo- 
gist critically appraising labor market segmen- 
tation theories advanced by Michael Piore, 
among others. en 
The foundation for Cooper’s study is a 
meticulous analysis of Samuel Gompers’s 
home union, the Cigar Makers International. 
Consistent with the labor process vector in 
labor history, her effort moves well beyond, 
but does not ignore, institutional develop- 
ments. The reader.develops a rich sense of 
the daily lives of the men and women who 
crafted five- and ten-cent smokers, the dy- 
namics of shop activity and conflict, and, 
most especially, the unsettled tensions be- 
tween male unionists and female workers, 
generally unorganized in this spatially scat- 
tered trade. Nor are entrepreneurs slighted, 
as their spasmodic efforts both to control 
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costs in a price-bounded market and to 
relocate production in order to evade union 
conditions and use women in teams—division 
of labor—are neatly profiled. Cooper appre- 
ciates that technological change does not 
simply mean machine building, and thus her 
focus on women’s teams highlights unionists’ 
crippling position, poised between solidaristic 
impulses toward inclusive organizing and 
exclusivist mentalities that denigrated wom- 


en’s partial mastery of the craft. This dilemma ` 


was deepened by cultural dispositions that 
further divided the work force along gender 
lines, paving the way for erosion of male 
employment, a trend that was accelerated 
rather than inaugurated by the introduction 
of a semiautomatic cigar machine in the 
1920s. A short review cannot do justice to the 
depth and nuances of this study, but it is 
noteworthy that Cooper conducted extensive 
interviews that are skillfully interlaced in her 
book with data and detail drawn from 
traditional documentary sources. 

In this methodological area, Waldinger’s 
book parallels Cooper’s, with interviews and 
hard data deftly combined. As his title 
suggests, he is concerned to explain the 
markedly high rates of self-employment 
among particular groups of immigrants to 
the United States, particularly in recent 
decades, and to evaluate rival explanations 
of this phenomenon. With respect to existing 
theories of differential cultural endowment 
and access to middlemen facilitators, Wald- 
inger calls special attention to “opportunities 
for immigrant enterprise [that] stem from 
the social and economic structure of the host 
society.” Though the experiences of Koreans 
and others in retailing and food preparation 
are discussed, the heart of the work is an 
analysis of Chinese and Dominican entry 
into clothing manufacture. Here the struc- 
~ tural emphasis is most salient, for in fashion 
and specialty subsectors, the venerable distinc- 
tion between manufacturers, who design, cut, 
and merchandise, and contractors, who assem- 
ble the goods, still prevails. The low-trust 
conditions evident between the two and the 
modest entry costs—approximately $25,000— 
for contractors combine to make immigrant 
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entry relatively easy and to reduce advantages 
held by already-operating firms in the search 
for job work from manufacturers. Trends 
away from a high degree of garment standard- 
ization and low loft rentals in city industrial 
districts widened a window of opportunity 
after 1970, through which hundreds of im- 
migrant entrepreneurs poured. Rising space 
costs and intensified international competi- 
tion, however, threaten to obstruct future 
new starts and imperil existing firms. A 
fascinating case study, Waldinger’s work, 
unfortunately, does not reach beyond ap- 
parel to test its premises in depth, and it fails 
in the conclusion to return to the many 
theoretical concerns expressed in the main 
body of the text. Nonetheless, it provides a 
rich portrait of an industry whose recent 
course has rarely been probed with such 
intelligence. 


PHILIP SCRANTON 
Rutgers University 
Camden 
New Jersey 


DESAI, PADMA. The Soviet Economy: Prob- 
lems and Prospects. Pp. viii, 281. New 
_York: Basil Blackwell, 1987. $39.95. 


All who want informed perspective on 
Gorbachev’s economic difficulties can learn 
a great deal from this book. Padma Desai, 
professor of economics in the economics 
department and the W. Averell Harriman 
Institute at Columbia University, combines 
modern econometric techniques with tradi- 
tional empirical wisdom as she appraises 
Soviet economic experience and evaluates 
Soviet prospects. - 

The first chapter is a thorough analysis of 
Soviet growth retardation over the last thirty 
years, drawing on a wide range of Western 
studies and on her own research. The analysis 
leads to a shrewd appraisal of the outlook for 
revived output expansion. Next come two 
chapters testing aggregate production func- 
tions fitted to Soviet data in order to pinpoint 
the factors associated with slow and declining 


thn 
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Soviet technological progress, and then follow 
two chapters reporting estimates of Soviet 
allocative inefficiency. Part 4 of the book 
offers three chapters on Soviet foreign eco- 
nomic relations, and part 5 has three chapters 
analyzing Soviet grain yields and grain im- 
ports. The final section presents thoughtful 
reflections on Soviet relations with the Third 
World. 

The decade of research reported here 
combines theoretical elegance, econometric 
sophistication, and precise handling of em- 
pirical evidence. It reflects India’s strong 
tradition in mathematics and statistics; Desai 
can be called an intellectual craftswoman. 
Her writing is lively. She inadvertently dis- 
closes her youthfulness by saying that the 
first Soviet statistical handbook was pub- 
lished in 1956, overlooking the fact known to 
old codgers that large Soviet statistical hand- 
books were issued quite frequently from the 
mid-1920s through the mid-1930s. 

Serious students of the Soviet economy 
will buy this book in order to have its 
numerous scholarly nuggets close at hand. 
Many general economists interested in com- 
parative economic systems will enjoy Desai’s 
sophisticated and rigorous appraisal of the 
Soviet system. Policymakers will quote from 
her conclusions. Librarians, therefore, should 
take note. 

HOLLAND HUNTER 

Haverford College 

Pennsylvania 


DORE, RONALD. Taking Japan Seriously: 
A Confucian Perspective on Leading Eco- 
nomic Issues. Pp. x, 264. Stanford, CA: 
Stanford University Press, 1987. $35.00. 
Paperbound, $11.95. 


Dore’s latest work is engagingly written 
and draws on his extensive expertise on 
Japan and industrial organization. He pre- 
sents an overview of selected aspects of 
Japan’s industrial economy, which he com- 
pares with Anglo-Saxon practices and experi- 
ences. The volume’s major focus is on Britain 
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and Japan, while one single chapter explicitly 
addresses the United States. Those looking 
for yet another success story of Japan or 
profound explanations of its economic mir- 
acle will be deeply disappointed. This is 
primarily a book about Great Britain’s indus- 
trial predicament, and how the lessons from 
Japan’s socioeconomic development of the 
past several decades might be utilized to 
restructure the economic and political ar- 
rangements underlying the U.S. industrial 
economy. Dore presents an incisive compara- 
tive analysis of apparent and latent tensions 
that afflict the relationship between labor, 
industry, and markets in Britain, and he 
explains why and how the Japanese have 
managed theirs with more apparent success. 
Dore does not, however, jump to facile 
conclusions, To the contrary, he points out 
that the manner in which the Japanese have 
institutionalized conflict resolution for labor 
and industry may not be compatible with 
dominant sociopolitical patterns character- 
istic of Britain’s industrial economy. Accord- 
ing to Dore, the basic incompatibility of the 
two systems must be located in their different 
cultural traditions. On the other hand, Dore 
suggests that selected features of the Japanese 
industrial arrangement could possibly be 
adopted by Britain and the United States to 
ameliorate some of the excesses of rugged 
individualism, a well-entrenched Anglo-Sax- 
on tradition that often works to the detriment 
of the welfare of the U.S. and British indus- 
trial economies. 

Dore’s book is divided into two basic 
parts. Part 1 deals with sociopolitical issues 
at the level of the firm, including training, 
dual economy, income policy, authority, 
long-term planning, innovation, and entrepre- 
neurship. Part 2 is concerned with interfirm 
relations, industrial policy, and employment. 
Questions of economic efficiency versus fair- 
ness constitute a recurring theme throughout 
the volume, which consists of five original 
essays and seven previously published chap- 
ters. Dore also offers a good dose of concrete 
prescriptions for both Britain and the United 
States; he suggests that to improve the 
efficiency and productivity of our own in- 
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_ dustrial economies, we should attempt to 
adopt some of the socioeconomic fairness 
that he sees prevalent in Japan’s political 
economy. 

-This volume should be especially useful 
to those interested in industrial organization 
as well as those comparing advanced indus- 
trial economies. 

WALTER ARNOLD 
Miami University 
Oxford 
Ohio 


GOODMAN, MARSHALLR. and MARGARET 
WRIGHTSON. Managing Regulatory Re- 
form: The Reagan Strategy and Its Impact. 
Pp. xvi, 236. New York: Praeger, 1987. 
$39.95. 


MEYER, JOHN R. and CLINTON V. OSTER, | 


Jr. et al. Deregulation and the Future of 
Intercity Passenger Travel. Pp. xviii, 294. 
Cambridge: MIT Press, 1987. $27.50. 


These books are part of what has become 
a minor flood of academic and journalistic 
efforts to evaluate various aspects of eco- 
nomic and social deregulation during the 
Ford, Carter, and Reagan years. Goodman 
and Wrightson are political scientists, and 
they concentrate on the process of reform 
and relief in a range of agencies and activities; 
little of its impact is ever analyzed. Meyer 
and Oster are economists who focus on the 
economic impact of the deregulation of 
airlines and, to a lesser extent, of other 
transport. 

Managing Regulatory Reform begins with 
two chapters that set the Reagan years in 
context and try to explain why the administra- 
tion chose a management strategy. They 
conclude that this path was followed because 
legal changes seemed unlikely to succeed, 

_especially because the defense buildup and 
budget cutting were higher priorities than 
regulatory change. In addition, they point 
out that the administration hoped to achieve 
a record of success as had happened in airline 
deregulation and that was thought.to be a 
prerequisite to statutory reform. 


ch 
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Chapter 3, “Reining in the Bureaucracy,” 
is based in considerable part on Goodman 
and Wrightson’s attitudinal survey of 55 
regulatory agencies, of which 40 returned a 
total of 171 questionnaires. In addition, they 
interviewed a number of agency and Office 
of Management and Budget officials, as well 
as members of Congress and their staffs, and 
incorporated the results in this and the 
subsequent three chapters. Unfortunately, 
we are told neither the response rate for the 
questionnaires, nor its breakdown between 
political appointees and civil servants; nor 
are we told the exact questions asked. Un- 
named officials are also regularly quoted to 
support arguments. Thus, although Good- 
man and Wrightson stress the representative- 
ness of their work compared to the “anec- 
dotal” nature of earlier analysis, the reader 
will find it difficult to assess just how represen- 
tative their findings are. 

Goodman and Wrightson are not always 
consistent.in interpreting their results either. 
On page 62, the difference between a 50 
percent and a 38 percent answer to a question 
is termed “major,” yet on page 68, response 
differences of 95 versus 76 percent or 25 
versus 40 percent are said to reflect “little 
variation.” The next three chapters present 
case studies of regulatory changes in inter- 
governmental relations, environmental pro- 
tection, and nuclear power. I found these the 
most useful and interesting part of the book. 
They contain a number of good examples of 
instances in which budget cutting and reform 
proved inconsistent. Balanced and on target, 
they might make good assignments in courses 
on American government or public policy. 
The final chapter summarizes their work and 
makes the sobering point that the administra- 
tion’s short-term gains may have foreclosed 
possibilities for further reform and lead 
instead to more stringent regulations in the 
future. 

The book is overpriced, and if a person 
could buy just one study of Reagan regulatory 
policy, this would not be it; the work by Eads 
and Fix is superior, though increasingly 
dated. But specialists in this subject and most 
libraries will want to own it. 

Deregulation and the Future of Intercity 


— 
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Passenger Travel ought to be required reading 
for all those journalisis, members of Con- 
gress, and other fat cats who were more 
comfortable when the rest of us had to take 
the bus and who are now talking of reregulat- 
ing the airlines. This book maintains the 
standards of high quality set by previous 
writers in this series on economic regulation. 
It is policy analysis at its best: sophisticated 
enough to be believable, but—because the 
most technical analysis is consigned to ap- 
pendices—usually not so arcane as to be 
incomprehensible to all but experts in the 
field. 

The first nine chapters deal with airline 
deregulation. They begin with the context of 
deregulation and then survey the “new entre- 
preneurs” and the response of established 
carriers, airline financial performance, pro- 
ductivity, employment and labor relations, 
and the impact on travelers, as well as 
changes in distributional channels and interna- 
tional impacts. 

Many of Meyer and Oster’s conclusions 
may come as news to those who are not 
experts in this field. They point out that the 
burst of entrepreneurship touched off by the 
administrative deregulation of the late 1970s 
took most observers by surprise. This strong 
supply-side response makes almost believable 
the Reagan administration's hope that ad- 
ministrative reform could pave the way for 
legislative change. Ir the chapter on re- 
sponses by the older carriers, Meyer and 
Oster demonstrate how deregulation strength- 
ened the hub-and-spoke character of airline 
travel. Elsewhere they show that even as 
carriers were reallocating capacity to hubs, 
the widely predicted demise of service to 
smaller airports simply did not come about. 

Least persuasive is their analysis of pro- 
ductivity. They find scme evidence of a one- 


time enhancement due to a reallocation of 


resources after deregulation but are agnostic 
on whether productivity growth has been 
enhanced. 

Those nostalgic for the ancien régime 
should be most interested in the impact of 
deregulation on travelers. Meyer and Oster 
show that, for most travelers to most loca- 
tions, deregulation has been a boon, improv- 
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ing service and decreasing fares, although it 
has conveyed fewer goodies to consumers 
where competition is restricted by the number 
of carriers or landing slots. Oddly enough,. 
one important fact is missing from this 
discussion: the number of people traveling. 
The number has, of course, greatly increased. 
This is why, as Meyer and Oster point out 
elsewhere, deregulation has increased 
employment. 

Some topics receive rather little coverage. 
The current concern that deregulation has 
worsened airline safety is mostly ignored, for 
example. Moreover, Meyer and Oster im- 
plicitly assume that airline deregulation is 
over and so there is little discussion of such 
Administration or peak load charges to 
alleviate airport congestion. 

Chapters 10, 11, and 12 deal with the 
other modes of intercity transport—train, 
bus, car—and try to see into the future of 
intercity transportation. Past and some future 
aspects of regulation and deregulation, sub- 
sidy, and technological changes—for ex- 
ample, jet aircraft; automobile and highway 
improvements—are discussed and an eco- 
nomic model is constructed to assess the 
impact of policy changes on modes of trans- 
port. Two important findings emerge from 
this model. First—contrary to the belief of 
those who stress the importance of automo- 
bile subsidies—if all subsidies were abol- 
ished, auto use would increase but rail- 
passenger traffic would expire. Second, rail- 
passenger miles would increase significantly 
only if the relative costs per mile of automo- 
bile and air travel were doubled. 

Why do the authors conduct these simula- 
tions and what would be the point of such a 
policy? Well, possibly to reduce highway or 
airport congestion or improve air quality, 
the last refuge of the true anticar zealot and 
rail devotee. Almost certainly, however, such 
a scheme would be widely uneconomic and 
one wishes the authors had briefly discussed 
these issues. 

MARK ALDRICH 

Smith College 

Northampton 
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Commissions, and Congress: Law, Theory, 
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1985, Pp. ix, 236. New Brunswick, NJ: 
Transaction Books, 1987. $39.95. 


Bernice Hasin’s book, based on her doc- 
toral dissertation, is a case study of the 
activities of the Federal Trade Commission 
(FTC) in the 1970s; events between 1980 and 
1985 are treated briefly in a final chapter. It is 
designed to show that consumer groups 
captured the agency in the 1970s, in an 
atmosphere of pervasive hostility to the 
corporate establishment created by the move- 
ment against the Vietnam waz. The FTC, 
Hasin contends, became part ofa very visible 
“iron triangle” in which an agency, an interest 
group, and a congressional cammittee—in 
this case, the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee—combined to influence the passage of 
law. Thus the book’s thesis is the reversal of 
traditional political science capture theory, 
which generally holds that regulatory agen- 
cies are taken over by the industries they are 
established to regulate. . 

Hasin marshals her evidence convinc- 
ingly, as she leads the reader from an earlier 
critique of the FTC by Ralph Nader’s in- 
vestigators—totally unjustifiec, in Hasin’s 
opinion—through the reshaping of the agency 
by consumerists through 1975, and Con- 
gress’s final disenchantment with the re- 
organized agency. Steps along the way in- 
clude consumer groups’ efforts to use the 
FTC to reduce corporate power and establish 
a Consumer Protection Agency, followed by 
a decline in consumerist fortun2s associated 
with the Supreme Court’s [linois Brick 
decision restricting to “first purchasers”— 
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not consumers generally—the right to recover 
damages for antitrust violations. 

To a reader in 1988, it seems a strange - 
story—did people really spend so much time 
arguing about the effect of television adver- 
tising on children and the nutritional value 
of breakfast cereals? We see the consumer 
movement at its zenith from the other side of 
a great divide, made up of economic recession 
and recovery, double-digit inflation, growing 
competition in international trade—which 
arguably did more than the consumer move- 
ment to improve the quality of U.S. goods— 
and seven years of the Reagan presidency. 

Without doubt, Hasin proves her case. 
She stops short, however, of answering—or 
really discussing—the questions that spring 
to areader’s mind. Could similar movements 
happen again? If what Hasin calls “con- 
sumerist mischief” is so threatening, what 
should be done about it? Reorganize federal 
agencies to minimize the danger of capture? 
Have fewer and larger agencies? Appoint 
more professional and better-paid federal 
employees? Or what? Hasin suggests that the 
only barrier to capture is the electoral pro~ 
cess, which mandates a change in agency 
personnel after a change in U.S. chief execu- 
tives—a means of imposing accountability, 
as she notes, unintended by the Founding 
Fathers. Perhaps she is right—and, in any 
case, Congress turned against the radical 
consumerists long before President Reagan 
came to power. Further discussion of possible 
remedies would, however, have been useful. 

WALTER E. ASHLEY 

Pace University 

New York City 
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SUPERPOWER DETENTE: A REAPPRAISAL 
by MIKE BOWKER, Queens University, Belfast 
& PHIL WILLIAMS, University of Southampton 
Published for the Royal Institute of International Affairs 


As the superpowers move once again toward a more open and cooperative 
relationship, supporters as well as skeptics of detente question its efficacy and 
durability. Have the superpowers learned from the failure of detente in the 
1970s? Is detente possible in the nuclear age? , 


The early 1970s had seen the most far-reaching moves toward detente since the 
inception of the Cold War. But, Bowker and Williams suggest that the coinci- 
dence of interests between the superpowers hid divergent conceptions of what 
detente was and what kind of behavior it required. Superpower Detente: A 
Reappraisal first examines the superpowers differing interpretations of detente 
and the history of their interests in detente. After considering the impact of 
. events in the Middle East, the volume goes on to discuss the competition in 
Angola and the Horn of Africa and concludes that it was not tre competition but 
Soviet success in the competition which helped to sour detente. Bowker and 
Williams analyze the Soviet and American domestic debates over detente and 
conclude that the major shift in attitude occurred in Washington rather than 
Moscow. Finally, the authors suggest that the detente experience of the 1970s 
has some lessons for the future success of the new detente of the 1980s. 
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ECONOMIC RESTRUCT URING AND 
POLITICAL RESPONSE 
edited by ROBERT. A. ‘BEAUREGARD, Rutgers University 


In Economic Restructuring and Political Response, Beauregard brings together 
distinguished contributors from diverse disciplines to examine the nature of postwar 
economic restructuring in the United States and the political response to these transfor- 
mations. This innovative volume incorporates atemporal as well as spatial perspective, 
taking a broad look across and within neighborhoods, communities, and regions. 


The first set of essays are devoted to contemporary economic restructuring, addressing 
such issues as economic restructuring as either a continuation of long-term trends or a 
disjuncture in capitalism, and economic restructuring’s impact on the Pittsburgh and 
New York City arcas. The second section focuses on the political response to economic 
restructuring, particularly how local regional upheaval contributes to arcgion's political 


‘temperament and action. Specific cases studied include Philadelphia and Chicago. 


Finally, Robert-A. Beauregard ‘concludes this volume with a theoretical analysis of 
economic restructuring and the means by whith it has shaped political response. Ak 
though it would 'appear that economic restructuring-would encourage political action, 
this-i is, found not always to be the case. 


o 1988 (Autumn) / 312 pages (tem.) / $35.00.(c) / $16.95 o 


` PLANNING. LOCAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: 
: `- THEORY AND PRACTICE S 
by EDWARD J. BLAKELY, ‘University of California, Berkeley 


Blakély covers: both the conceptual and specific program issues ‘of local economic 
development—unlike most other texts or guides on national industrial policy. Planning 
Local Economic Development: Theory and Practice clearly and concisely outlines ` 
the planning Processes, analytical techniques, institutional approaches; and sclection 
strategies in improving local economic development. ‘An experienced professor and 
active practitioner of city and regional planning, Blakely backs up conceptual issues 
with case studies offering practical guidance. This is the first complete analysis of the 
forces at work at the local level, and of approaches local leaders can take to improve the’ 
economic and employment base of their locales. 
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Handbook of Socialogy 
edited by NEIL J: SMELSER, 
University of California, Berkeley 





The Handbook of Sociology ushers in a new age of sociological thought and practice. 
This long awaited volume synthesizes the field. It provides an original and comprehen- 
sive look at this vital discipline— that has not had a new handbook in 25 years...years 
in which sociology as a field of study and practice has undergone significant change. 
Eminent scholars representing both micro and .macro perspectives combine their 
expertise to address thé diversity, growth, and new w developments, that characterize the 
field of sociology today. 


Smelser, one of the leading sociologists of our time, ihiroduces the Handbook with a 
reflective and insightful essay on the historical developments within the field, the status 
of sociology as a discipline, and the future of the profession. The first set of essays offers 
definitive statements on theoretical and methodological principles (Wallace, Alexan- 
der, Smelser, Rossi, and Berk) Inequality, institutional and organizational settings, and 
social process and change are each examined at length by experts in such subfields as 
work and labor (Granovetter and Tilly, and Miller), race and ethnicity (See and Wilson), 
aging (Riley, Foner, and Waring), cnvironmerits and organizations (Aldrich and 
Marsden), family (Huber and Spitze), medical (Cockerham), world economy (Evans 
and Stephens) and more! Offering incomparable depth and breadth, the Handbook of 
Sociology effectively synthesizes the complex and controversial issues that surround 
the discipline of sociology. 


"I have had occasion to read carefully through almost every one of these chapters. 
Reflecting Professor Smelser's tasteful coordination, they are a remarkable collection 
of ideas and reflection. Never in recent years have | felt so excited by the insights and 
potential of work in such diverse areas of our discipline. If you were to buy only one 
book this year, you just found it — a powerful review, critique and reconceptualization 
of the staté-of-the-art; more, an exhilarating look into the future.” 

Professor Ronald S. Burt, Columbia University 
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WOMEN, THE COURTS, AND EQUALITY 
edited by LAURA L. CRITES, Chaminade University of Honolulu 
& WINIFRED L. HEPPERLE, Director of the Office of Court Services, 
ad Alameda County, California , 
; Almost ten years ago Crites and Hepperle edited a book that examined the extent of 
judicial commitment to freeing women from a subordinate role in ‘American society. 
They concluded that there was sufficient evidence to show that judges were influ- 
enced by traditional beliefs regarding the rolé and nature of women and that these 
beliefs affected their decisions regarding women. 


Women, The Courts, and Equality addresses the same subject in light of develop- 
ments and events of the last decade in the women’s movement. Today more women 
are employed in a greater variety of jobs because of the equal employment opportu- 
nity and affirmative action laws that have passed. Feminist-supported legislation has 
improved the richts, opportunities, and treatment of women in many areas, including 
spouse abuse and rape victim testimony. There is also a greater awareness of how 
prevalent victim:zation and discrimination against women has been in the U.S. In spite 
of these gains there have also been setbacks: the defeat of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, the negative effect of conservatism, the: abortion controversy, and reduced 
emphasis on enforcement of equal opportunity laws. 


“In a recent stucy conducted by the New York Task Force on Women in the Courts it 
was found that women lifigants, attorneys, and court employees are denied equal 
justice, equal treatment, and equal opportunity—the result of problems rooted in a 
web of prejudice, circumstance, privilege, custom, misinformation and indifference. 
This gender bias in our courts is unacceptable . . . this book by Laura Crites and 
Winifred Hepperle should enlighten the bar, the judiciary, and the general public, thus 
bringing the problem of gender bias i in the courts that much closer to resolution.” 

R —Chief Judge Sol Wachtler, 
` New Yòrk State Court of Appeals 
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.a model intellectual biography.’ 


Norman Stone, Professor of Modern History, University of Oxford 


$ 


| VOLUME 1: THE PHILOSOPHER IN HISTORY, 1905-1955 | 


Robert Colquhoun’s brilliant biography of Raymond Aron is an, intellectual 
and literary tour de force. The first volume of this biography i is concerned 
with the development of his philosophical , position in the years before the 
Second'World War, hs opposition to both Fascism and Communism, and 
his achievement as a journalist and polemicist i in the first decade of the Cold 
War. 


1986 / 676 pages / $40.00 .(c) 


_ VOLUME.2: THE SOCIOLOGIST IN SOCIETY, 1955-1983 


The second volume of Robert Colquhoun’s biography of Raymond Aron 
recounts the years as Professor of Sociology at the Sorbonne — including 
his opposition to the Algerian War and the events of May 1968 — in which 
he developed his theories of industrial society, . war and international 
relations. The biography ends with the decade spent.as Professor at the 
College de France — a period which includes the writing of his great book 
on Clausewitz and his magisterial Memoirs. i f i 
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From Closed-Class to Open Elections in Britain 
by RICHARD ROSE, University of Strathclyde 
& IAN McALLISTER, University of New South Wales, Duntroon 
The authors of this innovative volume examine what factors deter- 
mine voting behavior in Britain. They challenge the conventional 
belief that voting behavior is determined by social class. This chal- ` 
lenge arises from an examination of a number of different criteria, 
including socioeconomic interests such as housing and trade union 
membership; identification with parents’ political parties; and atti- 
tudes regarding political issues and principles. 
Because of the political changes occurring in Britain today, voters are 
now open to choose between three political parties: the Conservatives, 
Labour, end the Alliance. This volume reviews past political trends 
_ and anticipates future ones. The volume’s conclusions are based upon 
` original analyses of more than a dozen surveys of voting undertaken in 
Britain in the past 20 years. ` 
“An excellent book, which really tells almost all one would want to know 
about the British electorate. I was particularly impressed with their 
analysis of class and social structure.” 
—Seymour Martin Lipset, Hoover Institution, 
Stanford University 
CONTENTS: Introduction: Facing the Future // I. Opening up Electoral 
Competition // Four Models of Parties and Voters / The Dynamics of Competi- 
tion // II. The Multiplicity of Parties in Britain // Multi-Party not Minimal 
Party Competition / The Several Faces of Multi-Party Competition // ITI. 
Testing the Closed-Class Model of Voting // The Idea of Class Voting / The 
Relationship Between Class and Voting / A Consistently Weak Relationship // 
IV. Expanding the Analysis of Social Structure // The Multiple Dimensions 
of Economiz Interest / Alternative Dimensions of Social Structure / Something 
More than Class // V. Restructuring the Electorate // The Combined Effects of 
Social Structure: A Multivariate Analysis / Comparing Social Influences / The 
Socio-Economic Interests that Count // VI. Discontinuity in Political Sociali- 
zation // A Little. Learning in the Home / The Cumulative. Effect // VII. 
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Electorate // VIII. Are We all Alliance Nowadays? // Indeterminate Support . . 
/ The Openness of the Electorate / Floaters and Wobblers Outnumber Commit- 
ted Partisans / Voters Begin to Choose // Appendix A: Principal Data Sources / 
Appendix B: Measurement / Appendix C: Regression Analysis of Social Struc- 
. ture and Voting / Appendix D: Factor Analysis / Appendix E: Codings: Cumula- 
tive Effect of Determinants of Voting / References 
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SCOPE 
Through its gerder roles research grant competition, the 
Rockefeller Foundation seeks to encourege and support 
work which can lead to new 


tions of changing gender roles fs a critical focus of thie 
program. 


Projects may examine the social, legal, economic, pey- 
chological, political, phloeophical, and historical dimen- 
sions of the ohanging status and perception of women. 
Additionally, gender research which fs especially focused 
on minority grcup populations will be given priority, 


Projects may address these concerns through original 





related natura sclencas are encouraged to apply. Awards 


ation. Proposals involving more than one Investigator or 
more than one Institution are welcome. 





BUDGET 

The Foundaton seeks to support projects of varying 
magnitude. The Foundation’s contributions wil range from 
$10,000 to $70,000, depending on the scope and signk 
ficance of the proposed endeavor. Researchers are 
encouraged to seek additional financial sup port from other 
sources. Information about other sources of support 
should be included In the final proposal submitted to the 
Foundation. Grant tunds may be requested for salary or 


funds for ove-head or for the purchase of equipment such 
as personal computers. The grant may be made through a 
tax-exempt Institution or made directly to the principal 
investigator. 





HOW TO APPLY 

Applicants should submit a letter of interest (six copies) 
typed double spaced. Only one letter of Interest per appl- 
cant may be submitted to the competition. Invitations to 
selected applicants to submit formal proposals wit follow 
the Foundation's review of the letters of Interest. The tetter 
of interest should contain: 


Cover Shoot 
+ Designated principal investigator's full name, 
umber. 


* Summary or abstract of work , with the 
purpose and key words or concepts underlined, 
* institutional affillation, If any. 


applicant 
Previous applicant to gender roles program. 


Project Overview 

This should be a concise and brief description of the 
project (maximum length thcea pagai), covering the 
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Eliminating the Federal Budget 
Deficit Without Recession 


By F. GERARD ADAMS 


ABSTRACT: The federal government’s budget deficit of more than $150 
billion, some 3 to 4 percent of gross national product, is widely perceived as a 
serious problem. This article considers policy for wiping out the deficit 
without recession. Simulations of the Wharton econometric model show that 
a tax increase would have some slowing effect on the economy but would not 
cause a recession. Recognition of the possibilities for monetary stimulus, 
once the deficit is in hand, suggests that the domestic budget deficit can be 
eliminated without causing an economic slowdown. On the other hand, 
fixing the domestic budget deficit does not automatically deal with 
international trade imbalance, which will require other policies and/or 
international policy coordination in order to be corrected. * 


F. Gerard Adams is professor of economics and finance at the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he is also director of the Economics Research Unit and codirector of the Center for 
Analysis of Developing Economies. He has worked extensively on econometric models of 
nations, commodity markets, energy, and industries. He has been a consultant to the United 
Nations, the U.S. Department of the Treasury, the U.S. Department of Commerce, the Federal 
Reserve, and the World Bank. His most recent book is The Business Forecasting Revolution 
(1986). 
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N the mid-1980s, the federal govern- 
ment deficit burgeoned to the range 
of $150 to $200 billion, some 3 to 4 
percent of gross national product (GNP), 
causing the government debt to more 
than double in an eight-year period. 
Congress has not, so far, been able to 
establish a credible deficit-reduction pro- 
gram. Only a few old-fashioned Keynes- 
ians and supply-siders,! a strange alli- 
ance, argue that the deficits are not 
serious. The economics profession and 
the public at large widely perceive the 
deficits to be excessive and dangerous. 
The next président will have to take the 
bull by the horns and undertake a serious 
deficit-reduction program. 

The political difficulties of deficit re- 
duction are well known; even when 
Congress has, so to speak, locked the 
cupboard and thrown away the key, it 
has been able to make only little headway 
toward a deficit-reduction target. Today, 
prospects of slow economic growth, a 
recession sooner or later, and the fact that 
deficit improvements in 1988 have been 
achieved by some one-time quick fixes 
threaten to worsen the budgetary outlook 
for 1989 and 1990. But many people fear 
that significant actions to increase taxes 
now or, if it is still possible, to reduce 
expenditures further could have adverse 
macroeconomic consequences for the 
economy. Some social scientists have 


spoken of a political business cycle trig- 


gered by the change in the presidency, 
curiously enough a cycle that would 
occur regardless of which party.wins the 
election in November 1988. The argument 
is that the next president’s efforts to 


1. The Keynesians. can be represented by 
Robert Eisner, “Presidential Address,” American 
Economic Review (in press); the supply-siders by 
Paul Craig Roberts, The Supply Side Revolution 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1984). 


reduce the deficit early in the new term 
will result in recession. l 

The questions we pose in this article 
are, Is the deficit damaging to U.S. 
economic performance? And is it possible 
to devise a policy mix—fiscal policies and 
corresponding monetary policies—that 
would avoid or minimize the recessionary 
impact of deficit reduction? 


THE BURDEN OF THE DEFICIT 


The U.S. deficit is largely, but not 
exclusively, a-result of the policies of the 


- last ten years. From annual deficits run- 


ning at the level of $50 billion in the late 
1970s, the deficit began to shoot up as a 
result of the dual pressures of the Kemp- 
Roth supply-side tax reductions and the 
expansion of defense expenditure. It is 
clear that Congress did not have the will 
to make major cutbacks in entitlement 
programs. In the face of these forces, 
there was simply no hope of further 
squeezing domestic nonentitlement pro- 
grams sufficiently to wipe out the deficit. 
As summarized in Table 1, the deficit 
reached $220.7 billion in fiscal 1986 and 
was reduced, but only to $150.5 billion, in 
fiscal 1987, largely as a quirk of the tax- 
reform law. 

Projections of the deficit by the Office 
of Management and’ Budget call for a 
reduction of the deficit in fiscal 1989 and 
beyond.: But the Congressional Budget 
Office, which is normally more objective 
on these matters, places the deficit at $158 
billion in 1988 and $176 billion in 1989— 
assuming constant programs, the current- 
services projection—and other observers 
have projected even larger figures rang- 
ing as high as $200 billion. 

Some comments on the evolution of 
the deficit are appropriate here. In nom- 
inal terms, the deficit today is approxi- 
mately three times the figure in 1980, but 
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as a percentage of GNP, the deficit is not 
correspondingly bigger—it represented 
3.4 percent of GNP in 1987 as compared 
to 2.2 percent in 1980 (Table 2). There has 
been a significant improvement since the 
mid-1980s as spending has been checked 
while nominal GNP has continued to 
rise. But it is also worth noting that the 
deficit roughly equals the increase in 
defense spending since 1980; that net 
interest payments, which are rising rap- 
idly, about equal the deficit; and that 
today’s deficit approximately matches 
the cuts in income taxes of the Reagan 
supply-side program. 

The federal deficit should not be looked 
at in isolation. On the positive side is that 
state and local governments have been 
running substantial surpluses, some $50 
billion per year going into their employee 
retirement funds. On the negative side is 
the fact that the public sector is dissaving, 
that is, spending more than it is taking in, 
at a time when the private sector is saving 
very little. The public deficit offsets do- 
mestic private saving. As a percentage of 
GNP in 1987, personal savings amounted 
to 2.7 percent, whereas the government 
deficit amounted to 2.4 percent, 3.4 per- 
cent ‘federal less 1.0 percent state and 
local surplus.? This picture is in stark 
contrast to that in some other countries. 
In most countries, deficits are as high, 
relative to GNP, as in the United States, 


but they are offset by a high private- , 


savings rate. Japan and Italy are good 
examples. In these countries, excessive 
private saving is absorbed by the public 
sector, whereas in the United States, 
private and public sectors alike draw a 
limited savings flow. 


2. The corporate sector also plays an important 
role in providing gross savings flows, representing 
12.3 percent of GNP in 1987. The vast bulk of this 
represents allowances for depreciation. Foreign 
capital inflows amounted to 3.1 percent of GNP. 


The impact of the 

deficit in theory 

A frequent analytical approach to the 
deficit is to look at it in terms of the 
fundamental national-account identities.3 
For example, from the product side: 


GQ) Y=C+I+G+xX-M 
and from the resource side: 
(2) Y=C+S+T 


where Y = gross national product; C = 
consumption; J= investment; G = govern- 
ment expenditures; X = exports; M = 
imports; S = savings; T= taxes. Subtract- 
ing equation 2 from 1 and rearranging the 
terms yield 


(3) I= S+ SD+ CF 
where the government surplus or deficit is 
SD=T-G 


and the foreign capital inflow, or the 
negative of the foreign deficit, is 


CF=M-X. 


Equation 3 is an identity. It must hold at 
all times. | i 

The natural, but not always correct, 
inference from this equation is that given 
S and CF, a higher deficit—that is, a 
more negative $ D—will result in a smaller 
investment, or J. In effect, it is said that 
the government deficit crowds out invest- 
ment, in this illustration, dollar for dollar. 
Using the same scheme, it can be said that 
given the low level of S and the high 
negative value of SD, investment in the 
United States is being supported almost 
entirely by foreign capital inflows. The 


_ inference is often drawn that to reduce its 


3. For a detailed discussion of the theoretical 
impact of the deficit, see any macroeconomics 
textbook, for example, R. E. Hall and J. B. Taylor, 
Macroeconomics, 2d cd. (New York: Norton, 1988). 
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foreign deficit the United States should 
put its house in order by reducing the 
fiscal deficit or by increasing its savings 
rate. Similarly, it is argued that a higher 
savings rate or a lower fiscal deficit will 
permit a higher rate of investment. This 
analysis contains a grain of truth, but, as 
is typical of simplified presentations, it 
misses some fundamental considerations. 

There is no question about the identity. 
It is binding. The critical issue is whether 
the causation is from right to left or from 
left to right and whether the elements that 
make it up are determined independently. 
If CF, SD, and S are externally and in- 
dependently determined, they limit 7. A 
country that has little or no saving, high 
public deficits, and few capital inflows 
lacks real resources for investment. That 
is the situation in many developing coun- 
tries, and it is applicable to some extent, 
as we explain further later in this article, 
to the U.S. economy. If, on the other 
hand, we see S or CF as endogenous 
variables responding to the economy’s 
needs for investment capital, or if the 
shortage of domestic saving is offset by 
foreign capital, the identity does not 
constrain investment. 

So long as the economy is operating 
below full employment, savings can ad- 
just. Suppose, for example, that Sdepends 
on Y and that production depends on 
demand. An increase in investment spend- 
ing, J, will stimulate demand, production, 
and income, Y, until enough savings are 
available to meet the desired level of 
investment, so long as there are sufficient 
real resources available, that is, so long as 
the economy is not bumping against a 
capacity ceiling. The typical textbook 
discussion of the multiplier describes this 
situation, But such a discussion also 
points out the implications in the opposite 
direction. A cutback in government spend- 


ing or an increase in taxes to balance the 


budget tends to reduce demand. There‘is 
no automatic offset through higher invest- 
ment. Unless other stimuli operate, per- 
haps through the monetary system, an 
improvement in the fiscal deficit may well 
be bought at the expense of a lower GNP. 
That is the basis for fears of a political 
business cycle, noted previously. 

A focus on the economy’s operating 
below capacity should not cause one to 
lose sight of the considerations that apply 
under the assumption of full employment. 
Samuelson’s neoclassical synthesis meets 
this objective by arguing that monetary 
and fiscal tools can be used to maintain 
the economy near full employment. Once 
that target has been achieved, the available 
flows of domestic saving and/or foreign 
capital limit investment. In that case, the 
causation in equation 3 is from right to 
left. A high government deficit, given 
private saving, will generate capital in- 
flows or crowd out investment. 

From a long-term perspective, too, 
and from a cross-country perspective, if 
underutilization associated with reces- 
sions is considered temporary, high levels 
of investment are associated with high 
savings rates.4 And, in turn, high rates of 
investment are associated with high rates 
of growth. Such a view is supported by 
economic theory and by empirical studies. 

So-called growth accounting studies 
point clearly to capital as a major de- 
terminant of growth and productivity.5 
Consequently, there is little doubt about 
the long-run role of investment, and 


4. “The finding that countries” investment 
rates are highly connected with their national saving 
Tates has been confirmed by many studies.” Michael 
Dooley, Jeffrey Frankel, and Donald J. Mathieson, 
“What Do Saving-Investment Correlations Tell 
Us?” IMF Staff Papers, 34(3):503 (1987). 

5. Edward F. Denison, Trends in American 
Economic Growth, 1929-1982 (Washington, DC: 
Brookings Institution, 1985). 
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presumably of saving and foreign capital 
inflows, as determinants of economic 
performance. It is feared that dissaving 
by the public sector—that is, deficits— 
will ultimately eat into the nation’s ita 
potential. 


Monetary effects. Recognition of the 
financial sector represents a refinement 
of the model that provides a mechanism 
through which the deficit can be seen as 
affecting the growth process. The argu- 
ment runs through the demand and supply 
of money. Deficits must be financed. If 
deficits are financed by borrowing from 
the private sector, there are increased 
demands for available funds and the 
interest rate is likely to be pushed upward. 
If the deficit is financed, directly or 
indirectly, through foreign capital in- 
flows, interest rates must be high enough 
to make investment in U.S. assets attrac- 
tive to foreigners. Servicing a growing 
foreign debt may make tkat situation 
increasingly more difficu't. In other 
words, fiscal deficits are likely to cause 
higher interest rates, which in turn reduce 
investment. Alternatively, if the deficits 
are financed by money creation, while 
there is no immediate interest-rate im- 
pact, there is inflationary potential through 
excessive growth of money supply. 


The open economy. The increasing 
internationalization of the United States 
in the world economy represents another 
important element in the evaluation of 
the impact of the deficit. Not only is the 
U.S. economy wide open to trade in 
goods and services, but massive interna- 
tional capital flows have affected the 
process. Capital flows, the reverse of the 
current-account deficit, are an element in 
the investment identity. The resources 
available to the U.S. economy have been 
enlarged as imports exceed exports. This 
process began in earnest in the mid-1980s 


as the tax cut stimulated U.S. economic 
expansion and as domestic needs were 
satisfied increasingly by foreign pro- 
ducers. As shown on Table 2, the U.S. 
current account, near balance in 1981, 
progressed to deficits of $107 billion in 
1984, $154 billion in 1986, and $165 
billion in 1987. The links between the 
fiscal deficit and the foreign deficit are 
complex, but the linkage during the 1980s 
is unmistakable (Figure 1). Unfortu- 
nately, it does not follow that fixing the 
domestic fiscal deficit will automatically 
repair the foreign balance. 

_ Despite the drastic depreciation of the 


U.S. dollar, the current-account deficit ` 


has not been significantly reduced. Interna- 
tional adjustment processes are typically 
slow. Once supply channels for suitable 
manufactured goods have been established 
in the low-wage countries,’ it will be 
difficult to turn purchasing patterns back 
to domestic sources. 

Another perspective on these questions 
is to note that the decline in the value of 
the U.S. dollar would have been far 
greater were it not for the inflow of 
foreign capital. That also means that, 
were foreigners to lose confidence and cut 
back on their allocations of capital to the 
United States, a further decline in the 
dollar could be averted only with an 
increase in interest rates. Fears of such an 
occurrence motivated the stock market 
crash of 19 October 1987 and are still a 
factor in the volatility of the stock 
market.6 

The U.S. economy is between a rock 
and a hard place. One alternative is that 
foreign capital inflows continue. In that 
case, there will be a continued buildup of 


6. Nicholas Brady, chairman of the Brady 
Commission, has suggested that “the real trigger 
was that the Japanese... sold an enormous amount 
of U.S. government bonds.” Wall Street Journal, 22 
Apr. 1988. 
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FIGURE 1 








THE TWO DEFICITS OF THE UNITED STATES ` 
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© =>: US Government Deficit 


SOURCE: WEFA Group, Bala Cynwyd, PA. 


foreign debt and debt-service payments. 
The growing interest burden should trans- 
late into ever larger required capital 
inflows and increasing indebtedness. 


` Some have termed this the black-hole 


hypothesis. The other possibility is that 
foreigners become disenchanted with the 
United States as a place to put their 
capital. Insufficient capital flows would 
translate into U.S. dollar depreciation, 
which would cause inflation or higher 
interest rates or, more likely, both. 

With these considerations in mind, 
most economists do not look on the 
deficit with equanimity. 

The impact of the 
deficit in practice 


Ts it possible to discern the adverse 
impact of the deficit in the U.S. economic 





experience of the past decade? This is a 
challenging and perhaps disillusioning 
question. We will try to answer by looking 
at the evidence, but we must recognize at 
the outset that a clear-cut answer is not 
available. 

The promises of the supply-siders never 
materialized.’ From a fiscal perspective 
(Table 1), there was no upward surge of 
tax revenues that might have offset the 
reduction in tax rates. There was no 
broad cutback in government spending, 
though, of course, there was a restructur- 
ing from spending on civilian programs 
toward spending on defense. 

If we look at economic performance 
(Table 2), we see significant stimulus to 
the economy particularly during the per- 
iod from 1982 to 1985, The stimulus was 
a traditional Keynesian one, from demand 
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rather than from supply. Since 1985, 
economic expansion has continued but at 
a much slower pace, as the continued 
impact of tax reduction was offset by 
huge growth of the trade deficit. The 
demand stimulus was dissipated by draw- 
ing on imports. 

Nevertheless, economic performance 
in the United States has been moderately 
favorable, particularly as compared to 
some of our European trad2 partners. 
There has not been a recessicn since the 
early 1980s. There are still no significant 
signs of recession in spite of the October 
1987 stock market crash. Unemployment 
has gradually declined to 5.4 percent. 
While there are still pockets af structural 
unemployment, in many parts of the 
country, labor markets are already quite 
tight. Yet, so far inflation has not re- 
surged. In other words, the worst forecasts 
of the critics of the deficit have not 
materialized. 

Does this mean that we do not need to 
fear the impact of the deficit? The reper- 
cussions of the mixture of loose fiscal and 
tight monetary policy have been severe. 
Contrary to some predictions, the per- 
sonal-savings rate is exceedingly low; it 
has declined from 7 percent in 1980 to less 
than 3 percent in 1987. High interest rates 
have held down investment expenditures. 
The high value of the U.S. dollar com- 
bined with stimulus to demand opened 
the floodgates to imports, and the pre- 
cipitous drop in the dollar since 1985 is 
only recently beginning to have a favor- 
able impact on U.S. exports and imports. 

It is difficult, however, to pin down the 
effect of deficits on growth. On the one 
hand, as we have noted, the deficits 
contributed a macroeconomic stimulus 
during the early 1980s. On the other, they 
may account for the persistence of high 
real interest rates during much of the 
1980s. There is little doubt that invest- 


ment has accounted for a comparatively 
low share of the nation’s product and, 
more disturbing, that the growth rate of 
total output and output per capita, pro- 
ductivity, has been very slow. Can this be 
called simply a sign of economic maturity, 
or is it the mark of a country that has 
squandered its resources on current con- 
sumption and military expenditures? It is 
not clear whether this conundrum will be 
disentangled. Most economists will ‘at- 
tribute the weak growth performance of 
the U.S. economy to a variety of factors 
of which the high level of the federal 
deficit is only one. 


SIMULATING ALTERNATIVE 
POLICY SCENARIOS ` 


The challenge to the policymaker is to 
adjust the policy levers available so as to 
drive the economy at the speed and di- 
rection that satisfy, as much as pos- 
sible,our multiple economic goals. This 
is a difficult task in view of the complex 
interactions and trade-offs of the modern 
economy. For example, achievement of 
a balanced budget must be weighed 
against its potential cost in lost output 
and unemployment. The difficulty is also 
one of timing because policies affect the 
economy with various time lags, an issue 
that is important in responding to our 
question of whether we can wipe out the 
deficit without incurring a recession. 


In the past two decades, simulation _ 


with large-scale econometric models has 
become the standard analysis tool for 
policy evaluation by government officials 
in the Council of Economic Advisers and 
by business economists alike. The pro- 
cedure is as follows:? 


7. For discussion of model applications for 
forecasting and simulation, see F. Gerard Adams, 
The Business Forecasting Revolution (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1986). 
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1. The model is used to establish a base 
projection scenario usually assuming no 
policy change. This simulation should be 
realistic, adjusted to recent values of the 
principal economic variables, and includ- 
ing the best possible appraisal of the ex- 
ternal environment and of all the forces 
over which the policymaker has no con- 
trol. This simulation or forecast serves 
as the base against which the impact of 
alternative policies is compared. 

2. A variety of multiplier tests are 
carried out to evaluate how the economy 
responds to different vossible policy mea- 
sures. Specified policy changes are made, 
one at a time, and the results of model 
simulation are compared to the base 
simulation: for example, an increase of 1 
percent of GNP in government spending 
will have an X percent impact on GNP, 
unemployment, and the price level. The 
timing of the result—how quickly the 
policy impact will be apparent, how long 
it will last, whether it will eventually 
fade away, and so forth—is also very 
important. 

3. Using the information about policy 
responses gained from the multiplier 
studies, the policymaker puts together 
policy scenarios aimed at achieving the 
economy’s targets. Advanced optimal- 
control techniques allow the computer to 
select the mix of policies that come 
closest to the economy’s various targets.? 
But the old-fashioned cut-and-try ap- 


8. For comparison of model simulation per- 
formance, see Lawrence R. Klein and E. Bur- 
meister, Econometric Modei Performances (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1976); F. 
Gerard Adams and Lawrence R. Klein, “Perfor- 
manæ of Quarterly Econometric Models of the 
United States: A New Rourd of Model Compar- 
isons” (Paper prepared for the Model Comparison 
Seminar, Washington, DC, 1988). 

9. For a discussion, see D. A. Kendrick, 
Feedback: A New Framework for Macroeconomic 
Policy (Boston: Kluwer Academic, 1988). 


proach still seems to be the most practical 
procedure. Successive simulation experi- 
ments are carried out. 


We begin with a realistic program of 
tax increases and expenditure reductions 
aimed at achieving budgetary balance. 
The initial tax increase policy assumed 
may not be sufficient to approximate the 
goal of budget balance, so an adjustment 
in the tax-increase assumption may be 
necessary. In turn, once an appropriate 
tax-increase policy has been reached, the 
simulation may leave the economy with 
too low a GNP and too high a level of 
unemployment. The policymaker must 
then introduce other policies—in this 
case, probably monetary policies—de- 
signed to stimulate economic activity to 
offset the recessionary impact of the tax 
increase. This sometimes represents a 
challenging task. 

A variety of alternative deficit-reduc- 
tion measures could be imposed. It is 
difficult, at this time, to visualize further 
deficit reduction through expenditure 
cuts. There is little room with regard to 
domestic programs, and even further 
steps in the direction of disarmament 
would probably not greatly reduce total 
spending in the short run. Consequently, 
we concentrate on tax increases as a 
method of deficit reduction. There are 
numerous possibilities with respect to 
taxes: taxes on income, profits, energy, 
value added, tobacco and alcohol, and so 
forth have all been considered. But the 
simplest and most straightforward ap- 
proach is an increase across the board in 
personal and corporate income taxes. 

In order not to damage the economy, a 
reasonable approach would be to reduce 
the deficit gradually. At the same time, a 
realistic target might be to maintain the 
other parameters of economic perfor- 
mance near their base projection levels. A 
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6 percent rate of unemployment, a 4 to 5 
percent inflation rate, and an average 2 
percent growth rate may not be quite the 
target values that an economic decision 
maker might choose, but they appear to 
be consistent and are probably as close to 
optimum levels as we will be able to 
achieve. The foreign-balance situation is 
also important. ` 

In economic theory, the policy target 
can be achieved so long as the number of 
policies available is equal to or greater 
than the number of targets. Thus if we 
seek budget balance and full employ- 
ment—and other considerations do not 
matter!—only two policies—ior example, 
fiscal and monetary policy—are needed. 
But in practice, the targets that are being 
_ sought are multiple, and the achievement 
` of one target frequently means a trade-off 
with another. The policy instruments 
themselves entail costs, so that certain 
values may not be economically or politi- 
cally acceptable; for example, very high 
marginal income tax rates may entail 
serious adverse incentive effects. Finally, 
the U.S. economy is increasingly open to 
the rest of the world, and domestic 
policies must be consistent with the in- 
ternational economic stability of an open 
economy. 


THE POLICY SIMULATIONS 


The objective of our policy simula- 
tions!9 was to determine whether it is 
possible to achieve budget balance with- 
out a recession. Our base forecast (Table 
3) shows an economy with federal budget 
deficits declining from $156 billion in 
1987 to $100 billion in 1992. This base 


10. The base forecast and the policy simulations 
were dane using the WEFA Group’ Wharton 
model. The work was done at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and the author is solely responsible 
for the results, 


forecast already visualizes some upward 
adjustment of taxes, reflecting the assump- 
tion that the next president, regardless of 
his party, will have to confront the deficit 
situation and at least make a partial 
adjustment. Our concern here is whether 
a more complete adjustment to wipe out 
the deficit will lead to recession. At the 
same time, the economic environment 
remains reasonably stable with unemploy- 
ment at 6 to 7 percent and inflation 
around 5 percent. Unfortunately, this is 
also a sluggish economy, with annual 
growth only around 1.5 percent per year 
from 1988 to 1990 and rising to 3 percent 
thereafter. 

In an effort to achieve fiscal balance, 
we impose in alternative simulations an 
income tax increase. In our first alterna- 
tive simulation, personal income taxes 
are increased by $20 billion, $40 billion, 
and $60 billion in 1989, 1990, and 1991, 
respectively. Increases in corporate in- 
come taxes are $5 billion, $10 billion, and 
$15 billion, respectively. While these are 
substantial increases as seen from the 
point of view of the taxpayer—tax sur- 
charges of 15 percent on individuals and 
10 percent on corporations—they are 
quite small from the perspective of the 
entire national economy. The tax in- 
creases amount to approximately | per- 
cent of GNP. They are, however, approxi- 
mately sufficient to wipe out the deficit in 
the 1990s.!! The initial simulation makes 
only the tax change. The response of the 
monetary and foreign sectors is left up to 
endogenous determination by the forces 
operating in the model. With respect to 
monetary policy, this means that mone- 
tary reserves are left unaltered. 

The results of the simulations are 
summarized in Table 3. The impact of the 


11. The remaining federal deficit is offset by the 
surplus of state and local governments. 
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TABLE 3 
BASE FORECAST 





1989 1990 1991 1992 
GNP (billions of 1982 dollars) 3961.4 4025.1 4162.4 4288.6 
GNP (billions of dollars) 5086.4 5406.1 5867.4 6347.3 
GNP deflator (1982 = 100) 128.4 134.3 141.0 148.0 
Federal surplus-deficit (fiscal year) —153.5 -146.1 —121.9 —100.0 
Current account (billions) —126.4 —111.9 —106.5 —114.0 
Private consumption 2582.9 261.6.7 2694.0 2772.6 
Public consumption 782.3 791.5 805.9 822.1 
Nonresidential investment 464.3 466.2 481.7 496.0 
Residential investment 186.3 189.6 199.3 208.7 
Federal funds rate 8.6 7.7 7.5 8.0 


NOTE: Forecast prepared at the University of Pennsylvania, April 1988. 


tax increases (Table 4) is to reduce the 
deficit sharply to the $50 billion level in 
1990 and to some $30 billion in 1992. 
What is the cost of this improvement in 
terms of economic activity and employ- 
ment? Deficit reduction does not create 
sufficient demand elsewhere to offset the 
negative impact on the demand side. In 
this case, the impact is not sufficient to 
drive the economy into recession, but it is 
negative nevertheless. The already slow 
growth from 1988 to 1992 is reduced by 
0.3 percent annually, so that by 1992, the 
level of GNP is 1 percent lower than it 
otherwise would have been. The unemploy- 
ment rate is 0.3 percent higher, There is a 
favorable impact on the trade balance, 
amounting to some $15 to $20 billion in 


` 1991 and 1992, but we note that the short- 


run impact on the trade deficit is consider- 
ably smaller than the improvement in the 
fiscal deficit. 
Opponents of fiscal adjustment have 
sometimes failed to keep in mind that an 
improvement in the federal deficit offers 
possibilities for monetary improvements 
as well. The lessened need for Treasury 
financing on the one hand and the greater 
possibility for Federal Reserve stimulus 


on the other suggest that, if the fiscal 
situation can be improved, there will also 
be room for some improvement of the 
monetary situation. Thus we have com- 
bined in a second alternative simulation 
(Table 5) the fiscal adjustment examined 
previously with a loosening of the mone- 
tary situation, providing somewhat more 
money and a somewhat lower federal 
funds rate. The federal funds rate has 
been cut by 1 percent and reserves have 
been increased progressively by $2 billion 
annually, reaching an increase of $8 
billion, almost 10 percent, by 1992. The 
results of Simulation 2 are interesting in 
that, even though monetary policy acts 
slowly, monetary easing wipes out the 
negative economic impact of deficit reduc- 
tion. By 1992, real GNP and employment 
are pretty much the same in this simulation 
as in the base forecast. Inflation is not 
greatly affected. The deficit is in check; 
the economy has easier money. 

We might have hoped that this readjust- 
ment would result in a higher level of 
business investment at the expense of 
consumption, a factor that might have 
produced faster growth. Unfortunately, 
our expectations were not fulfilled. There 
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is a little less consumption, but this 
translates into higher residential construc- 
tion, which is most sensitive fo the finan- 
cial situation, rather than business invest- 
ment, which is largely motivated by 
demand and requirements for production 
facilities. 


CONCLUSION 


What can we conclude from this exer- 
cise? Can we wipe out the deficit without 
recession? Wiping out the deficit with a 
program of deficit reductian, in the ab- 
sence of other adjustments. does have a 
negative effect on economic activity, but 
quantitatively the economy is large and 
the deficit, though substantial, is not as 
important relative to the economy as it 
once was. Given the assemption of a 
reasonably healthy economy, wiping out 
the deficit does not produce an outright 
recession, only a somewha: slower econ- 
omy. Once we recognize that a monetary 
stimulus will be possible—indeed likely, 
once the deficit is in hanc—we see that 
even the modest recessiorary impact of 
deficit reduction can be offset. 


Will wiping out the fiscal deficit take 
care of the international deficit? The 
results of the simulations would suggest 
that there may be a modest improvement, 
but, not surprising, that improvement 
largely disappears when the monetary 
stimulus is used to offset the negative 
impact of deficit adjustment. This would 
suggest that other tools are necessary to 
take care of the external deficit. It should 
be noted that substantial depreciation of 
the dollar has already taken place and 
that further effects on the balance of 
payments are still to come. Nevertheless, 
the simulations do not lend encourage- 
ment to the notion that once the fiscal 
deficit is in order, the external deficit— 
current account—will automatically be 
fixed as well. 

Finally, it is important to note that the 
time for unilateral policy is past. Policy 
action in the United States on the deficit 
needs to be coordinated with policy ac- 
tions by other countries seeking to max- 
imize jointly the objectives of the United 
States and its trade partners. 
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Can the U.S. Dollar Survive as 
; a World Reserve Currency? 


By FREDERICK HELDRING 


ABSTRACT: Following World War II, the United States emerged as the 
world’s single, dominant economic power, That role is diminishing, however, 
as European nations, Japan, and newly industrialized countries of the Pacific 
basin begin to exert more economic influence in the world marketplace. As 
we move to an age of more shared economic power, it seems unlikely the U.S. 

a dollar will survive as the only world reserve currency. A natural extension of 
this pluralism would be the development of a single, international currency 
that would be freely accepted by all nations for the purposes of international 
transactions. An international institution would issue the currency and 
maintain the support and cooperation of member nations. 
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HE evolution or elevation of the dollar 

to the role of world reserve currency 
mirrored the rise of the United States as a 
world economic and political power in 
the post-World War II period. The status 
of a currency as a reserve currency is 
achieved by a gradual process that leads 
to general acceptance of the currency, 
based on the markets’ confidence in a 
currency and the sovereign government 
that stands behind it. Like thz dollar’s rise 
to the status of reserve currency, its 
relative demise in that role is—and will 
continue to be—a gradual one that mir- 
rors our nation’s shrinking role as the 
dominant economic powe- in the free 
world. As the United Staces shares its 
economic and political power with 
other countries, the role of the dollar 
as the world reserve currency will inevi- 
tably recede. For reasons I will discuss, I 
view this evolution as bota natural and 
desirable. 


THE ROLE OF WORLD 
RESERVE CURRENCY 


The role of reserve currency carries 
with it certain responsibi ities that have 
the potential for becoming burdens. A 
reserve currency acts as the anchor to the 
world monetary system, end the country 
managing it has a resporsibility to keep 
its economic house in ozder. The most 
pivotal part of that responsibility is for 
the central bank to preserve the purchas- 
ing power of the reserve currency, that is, 
to avoid inflation as wel. as to maintain 
world confidence in the government’s 
commitment to do so. Otherwise, the 
anchor for the world mcnetary system is 
either lurching about, as in the case of the 
large swings in the inflation rate that 
occurred in the 1970s and early 1980s, or 
it is drifting, as in the late 1960s, when the 
inflation rate gradually 2limbed upward, 


so-called creeping inflation. Neither situa- 
tion represents a very effective anchor, 
for boats or for monetary systems. The 
domestic economic problems caused by 
inflation and the associated movements 
in interest rates and exchange rates mean 
that it is always and everywhere advisable 
for a nation to avoid policy-induced 
swings in the purchasing power of its 
currency. In the case of a reserve currency, 
however, these disruptions become interna- 
tional in scope as the movements in 
prices, interest rates, and exchange rates 
have important and immediate world- 
wide implications. 

In addition, reserve-currency status 
creates the desirability of a nation’s keep- 
ing an orderly economic house in other 
areas as well. With respect to fiscal 
policy, not only is prudent management 
of fiscal deficits called for, but responsible 
government spending and tax policies are 
also desirable. For example, a balanced 
fiscal budget in which excessive, wasteful 
government spending was paid for by 
high or distorting tax rates would not be 
desirable. To function effectively as a 
reserve currency, financial markets are 
needed that are well organized, efficient, 
and relatively free of capital controls and 
restrictions so that capital can flow freely 
in and out of assets denominated in its 
currency. Similarly, the markets for trad- 
able goods need to be relatively free of 
protectionist restraints so that goods as 
well as capital can flow in and out of the 
country without artificial barriers. Fi- 
nally, of course, in order for a currency to 
serve in a reserve role, considerable con- 
fidence musi exist around the world in 
the stability and efficacy of the political 
system that underpins the currency as 


well as the institutions and financial 1% 


system that facilitate it. 
Needless to say, the United States 
receives rather mixed reviews with respect 


ap 
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to its handling -of these responsibilities. 
We must be given high marks for provid- 
ing an.open and competitive system of 
financial markets, relatively free of con- 
trols and restrictions, and for the political 
and institutional stability that underwrites 
confidence in the dollar and the U.S. 
financial system. While we are by no 
means pure when it comes to protection- 
ist and restrictive trade policies, compared 
to other countries, our goods markets are 
relatively open. 

I would not say, however, that the 
United States has done an especially 
good job promoting the kind of monetary 
and fiscal discipline that is desirable for a 
reserve currency. The rise in inflation and 
interest rates in the 1970s and the eco- 
nomic dislocation associated with reduc- 
ing the inflation rate in the 1980s intro- 
duced considerable instability in the world 
financial system; while the blame for 


these problems cannot be solely attributed . 


to U.S. policies, U.S. monetary policy 
certainly contributed importantly to 
them. In the 1980s, the emergence of 
record U.S. budget and current-account 
deficits are similarly contributing to world- 
wide external imbalances, the i aia 
of which has only begun. 

The responsibilities to the world mone- 
tary system that are associated with re- 
serve-currency status—such as noninfla- 
tionary monetary policy, fiscal discipline, 
and so on—generally focus on long-term 
concerns. These goals therefore frequently 
conflict with domestic economic policy 
desires because the latter are usually 
focused on short-term, often political, 
goals. The rising inflation and interest 
rates of the 1970s provide a good example 
of this conflict. Long-term monetary dis- 
cipline was repeatedly abandoned’ for 
short-term economic and political ex- 
pediencies to the detriment of our do- 
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mestic, prosperity as wail as our interna- 
tional responsibilities. ,. . 

The question of whether or not the 
U.S. dollar will continue to be the world 
reserve currency, whether it will share 
that role with other currencies, or whether 
some other currency will come to dom- 
inate world financial activities will ul- 
timately be decided. by the market. Be- . 
cause reserve-currency status is primarily 
based on international acceptability and 
confidence, by nature that status arises . 
from natural market forces. 

The status of the dollar as the primary 
world reserve currency is already diminish- 
ing, and my judgment is that.we will see 
that trend continue, much as we saw the 
influence of the British pound diminish. — 
It is also my view that this is a natural and 
desirable outcome. Functioning as the . 
world’s sole reserve currency ‘carries a 
certain burden as well as responsibility `. 
because while providing, it is hoped, an. 


‘anchor for the world monetary system, a 


reserve currency itself—absent a defini- 
tional constraint such as the gold stan- 
dard—has no such anchor. That anchor | 
must be internally provided by ap- 


_ propriate and responsible economic pol- - 


icies, a task at which we have not always 
been successful. Thus I believe it could be 


` beneficial to both the United States and 


the’ world at large if other currencies 
begin to share the function of reserve 
currency. As the relative role of the 
United States in the’ world economy 
shrinks, other currencies will naturally 
emerge and take on more prominence in . 
international finance. The United States 
continues to have a large and vibrant 
economy, so it seems likely that the U.S. _ 
economy and the dollar will increasingly 

share the world stage, rather than re- 
linquish it. In my view, it would be best - 


_ for the United States as well as the world 
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TABLE 1 
WORLD GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 





Billions of 
1980 U.S. Dollars 


1360 1969 

World 4520 7,448 
Developed nations 3525 5,507 
United Szates 1418 2,063 
Developing nations 226 707 
Centrally planned l . 
"economies 769 1,234 


Percentage Share of World 
Gross Domestic Product 





1986 1960 1969 1986 
13,468° 100.0 100.0 100.0 
8,989 78.0 73.9 66.7 
3,157 31.4 27.7 23.4 
2,155 5.0 9.5 “16.0 
2,324 17.0 16.6 17.3 


SOURCES: International Moretary Fund, Organization for Economie Cooperation and Devel- 


opment, and CoreStates Econamiss. 


‘if the dollar became simply another, 
albeit important, currency in a world in 
which many prominent currencies share 
the function of reserve currency. The 
U.S. dollar can and should become a 
planet, traveling as an equal with other 
currencies, rather than the sun around 
which all others revolve. 


GROWING WORLD 
INTERDEPENDENCE 


While many of the proclamations 
about the demise of the U.S, sconomy are 
exaggerated, there is no question that the 
relative U.S. dominance of the world 
economy has been diminish_ng. The size 
ofthe U.S. trade deficit and the emergence 
of the United States as a net debtor 
nation have drawn attention io the declin- 
ing U.S. role, but this decine is by no 
means a recent phenomenor—it has gen- 
erally been occurring for nearly three 
decades. Table 1 provides scme informa- 
tion on world gross domestic product 
since 1960. (See Table 1.) A3 can be seen 
in the table, the relative role of developed 
nations as a whole has receded while the 
share of production origirating in the 
developing nations has grown. In par- 


ticular, the U.S. share of total world 
output has declined from about 31 percent 
in 1960 to about 23 percent in 1986. 
Within the category of developed coun- 
tries, the U.S. share of output has fallen 
from more than 40 percent in 1960 to 35 
percent in 1986. While the dollar volume 
of world exports has increased 16-fold in 
the past twenty years, the U.S. share of 
world exports has dropped from 17 per- 
cent to less than 11 percent, while U.S. 
imports have risen from 13 percent to 
nearly 19 percent of total world imports. 

Along with the declining prominence 
of the United States in the world econ- 
omy, the interdependence among the 
economies has become increasingly evi- 
dent. This is in many ways a natural by- 
product of specialization and technolog- 
ical change, rather than a result of any 
particular event. A country is never iso- 
lated either from the international implica- 
tions of its own economic policies or from 
the effects of others’ policies. The tech- 
nological revolution in information trans- 
mission and processing has facilitated an 
integration of world financial markets 
such that interest rates and exchange 
rates reflect emerging information and 
developments in a matter of seconds. The 
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integration of wòrld markets has meant 
that world capital flows have increased 
dramatically and have becomė a major 
determinant of exchange-rate movements. 

Finally, the fact that the United States 
has in the past six years been a net 
importer of funds from overseas has 
raised the public awareness of U.S. eco- 
nomic and financial dependence on other 
countries. Fears that someday foreigners 
will no longer be willing to lend money to 
the United States are probably exagger- 
ated. We are large enough, productive 
enough, and politically stable enough 


that we will probably be able to attract ` 


the funds that are needed. The appropriate 
concern is, At what interest rate? And at 
what exchange rate? That is, our de- 
pendence on foreign capital increases our 
interdependence with other countries and 
increases the extent to which U.S. interest 
and exchange rates are dependent on 
economic conditions and policies over- 
seas. Market developments in the recent 
past demonstrate this vividly. Repeatedly 
in 1987 and again in the early months of 
1988, U.S. interest rates were driven by 


‘concerns about the dollar, foreigners’ 


willingness to buy U.S. securities, and 
economic policies of other industrial coun- 
tries. The stock market decline in October 
1987 itself can to some considerable 


-extent be related to international concerns 


and exchange-rate policies here and 
abroad. _ 


It may be a difficult lesson for the. 


postwar generation of Americans, but the 
United States is no longer the unchal- 
lenged economic leader of the free world. 


Despite the inevitable comparison to’ 


Great Britain, there are many differences 
in our situations, not the least of which is 
that the United States has never been as 
dependent as Great Britain on foreign 
trade or foreign holdings for income. 
Nevertheless, our dominance has been 
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successively challenged in the past few - 
decades—by Europe in the 1960s and 
1970s, by Japan in the 1970s and 1980s, 
and most recently by the newly indus- 
trialized countries of the Pacific basin. It 
does not take much imagination to envi- 
sion the source of tomorrow’s challenge. 
Certainly China and India are potential 
candidates, and, once they work through 
their financial problems, Latin American 
countries such as Brazil will possess the 
resources potentially to claim an im- 
portant economic position in the world. 
It is, of course, not preordained that 
one nation will remain forever as the 
dominant world economic power, nor is 
it necessary or likely that one single 
nation will fulfill that role in the future. It 
ms probable to me that we are moving 
into an era of more shared economic 
power, an age of pluralism in which no 
one country dominates economically or 
financially but in which that role is shared 
seeby a number of nations possibly at various 
stages of development. In that situation, 
no one country’s currency is likely to’ 
function solely as a reserve currency, 
because the currencies of several nations 
would become equally accepted and recog- 
nized. To some extent, we already see this 
happening as more international transac- 
tions are denominated in yen or deutsche 
marks rather than exclusively in dollars. — 
While not particularly widespread in the 
United States, there is growing use and 
recognition around the world of bonds 
that are denominated in foreign currencies, 


WILL AN INTERNATIONAL 
CURRENCY EMERGE? 


A natural extension of this pluralism 
would be the development of a single, 
international currency that would be freely 
accepted by all nations, at least for the . 
purposes of international transactions. 
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The most likely form of such an interna- 
tional monetary unit would at least ini- 
tially be some weighted collection of 
national currencies—a situation where 
the U.S. dollar would clearly play.a role, 
but one shared by other countries. In a 
system of integrated world financial 
markets, such a world currency has grow- 
ing appeal. If it were generally accepted in 
international transactions, much of the 


inefficiencies associated with fluctuating 


exchange rates could be eliminated. 

Of course, an international institution 
to issue the world currency and maintain 
member nations’support and cooperation 
would be required. Such a world central, 
bank is not a new idea. Former Federal 
Reserve Chairman William McChesney 
Martin examined the idea at length in 
1970 in a speech at the Per Jacobsson 
Foundation in Basel. As Mr. Martin 
explained in that speech, many of the 
functions of a world central bank are 
already being performed by the various 
international agencies such as the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (MF), the World 
Bank, and the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development. The spe- 
cial drawing rights program of the IMF, 
limited though it is, is a form of world 

" currency, sanctioned by member nations 
and acceptable in international transac- 

` tions under certain circumstances. As he 
pointed out, “Economic cooperation 
among nations, and especially monetary 
cooperation, has made enormous strides 
in the. past generation. If we examine 
what such growing international coopera- 
tion means, we shall see that it may be 
characterized as evolution toward a world 
central bank.”! Of the international eco- 
nomic institutions that currently exist, 


` 1. William McChesney Martin, “Toward a 
World Central Bank?” in The Per Jacobsson Founda- 
tion Lecture and Commentaries (Basel: University 
of Basel, 1970), p. 13. i 


the IMF is probably the best suited to the- - 


task of world central bank and would be 
most likely to evolve into that role. 

To become widely accepted in interna- 
tional transactions, the purchasing power 
of a world currency would have to be 
protected. That task would fall to the 
world central bank, which would have to 
control the quantity of world currency in 
existence, just as a national central bank 
does, in order to assure its value and 
therefore its general acceptance. The world 


currency could coexist with national cur- ` 


rencies for internal transactions within a 
country or it could replace existing cur- 
rencies by the choice of participating 
countries. If purchasing power were 
guaranteed and general acceptance oc- 
curred, trade flows would be encouraged. 
In the ideal, financial and trade flows 
would occur across international bound- 
aries as freely and efficiently as they now 


occur across states in the Unites States. ~ 


There are, of course, enormous impedi- 
ments to the evolution of a world central 
bank or a world currency, most of which 
are political. It would require that member 


countries increasingly relinquish power . 


to the world central bank in an area 
of national sovereignty—monetary af- 
fairs—that is usually carefully guarded 


and filled with nationalistic concerns. To . 
be effective, the governors of a world . 


central bank would have to be isolated 
from political influence, and, given the 
suppression of national interests that 
would be required, skepticism is justified. 
In addition, member nations would have 
to agree to cooperate and coordinate 
their economic policies, and, while pro- 
gress has been made in this: area, our 
record of cooperation even between the 
major industrial countries is not encourag- 
ing. Effectively including the diverse inter- 
ests and concerns of developing nations 
and newly industrialized countries under 


x 
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one central bank at present seems politi- 
cally insurmountable. It is important to 


note, however, that the development of — 


the European Monetary System with its 
system of exchange-rate zones is an ex- 


ample of a regional pact that is part of the’ 


gradual progress toward world coopera- 
tion. In Europe there is increasing talk of 
the need for acommon European currency 
and a European central bank. 


` CONCLUSION 


I see the diminishing role of the U.S. 
dollar as a natural part of the process of 
‘our sharing both economic and political 
power with other nations. As that evolu- 
tion proceeds, many aspects of our interna- 
tional relations will need to change. 
Arrangements within existing interna- 
tional agencies such as the World Bank 
and IMF will have to reflect the growing 
and legitimate roles of other nations. 
Given that economic power typically 


. mirrors political and military power, I 


submit that as U.S. economic influence 
shrinks, U.S. citizens will increasingly 
come to question the extent of our military 
responsibility to the free world. Given the 
budget difficulties of the United States 
and the growing wealth and economic 
power of many other nations, I believe it 
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will become more and more politically 
acceptable to question whether the United 
States can afford to assume a dispropor- 
tionate share of the cost of the military 
defense of the free world. 

As the United States shares its eco- 
nomic, political, and possibly military 
power with other nations, our interde- 
pendence will grow and the need will 
intensify to coordinate our economic 
policies nationally. This will entail giving 


- up some national sovereignty and control 


over economic policy. All nations care- 
fully guard their economic sovereignty, 
and the United States probably more 
than any other nation has a national 
heritage of doing so. Yet as Chairman 
Martin stated 18 years ago, “We have 
been witnessing a willingness of nations, 
by the exercise of sovereign rights, to 
recognize that the national interest can 
no longer be pursued in isolation but is 
dependent on cooperative action in defer- 
2nce to the common good. It has become 
more and more clear that this involves no 
-oss of sovereignty but rather a pooling of 
sovereignty. It could even be said that 
what were once the principle objectives of 
sovereign powers—the maintenance of 


-economic prosperity and of effective de- 


=ense—can now only be achieved by the 
acceptance of cooperative international 
arrangements. ”? 


eek 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q (Dario Scuka, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.): The officials of the 
federal government do not care about the 
debt. They feel that we owe it to ourselves 
when it comes to the domestic debt. 
When it comes to the foreign debt, or the 
inflow of foreign capital to our economy, 
they remark, “Where else can foreign 


>usinesspersons go? They have to come 
to us.” Of course, there will be some 
adjustment at some time. We have been 
postponing the adjustment for political 
reasons for perhaps a couple of years 
already. We can almost certainly count 


2, Ibid., pp. 20-21. 
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on no changes during the last nine months 
of the Reagan administration. Therefore, 
if we do have a basic problem, this nine 
months may aggravate it slightly, so 
that the next administration will have 
- an even harder task to arrive at corrective 
measures. ; 
At the beginning of the current adminis- 
- tration, the public debt stood, in round 
figures, at $740 billion. At the end of 
1987, it was almost $2000 billion, an 
increase of—in terms of the federal govern- 
ment—$1200 billion. Concurrently, and 
primarily because we had a tax decrease 
in 1981, which was followed by overreach- 
ing by the Federal Reserve in the creation 
of money, sufficient liquidity was created 
to be able to spend for the national 
economic expansion but primarily for 
more visible, higher imports. Exporters 
to the United States do not operate very 
well.on credit, except for a few specific 
large items, so. we had to have money 
available to pay for the growing quantity 
of imports. Paying for the imports in- 
creased our deficit from $40 billion, at the 
beginning of the decade, to a high of $160 
billion last year. Our domestic policies 
have in effect given the American public 
the ability to overconsume. If I were just a 
normal housewife, going to the market 
and running out of cash, borrowing 
money from cousins, at some time the 
borrowing would diminish if not stop 
altogether. I would very strongly suggest 
that ‘the corrective measures under any 
administration, Republican or Demo- 
cratic, will by necessity result in a lower 
standard of living for the United States. 
How can we avoid a drop in the standard 
of living? `` Ao 
A: I will respond in terms of the 
foreign debt, because that is most im- 
portant to the interests of the average 
citizen. I think we can count on about a 
trillion dollars of foreign debt—foreign 


paper held by foreigners in, for instance, 
1990 and 1991. It is true that at some 
point the increase in foreign debt must be 
reversed. At the moment, we do not feel 
the pain of the debt because we have 
borrowed to pay the interest, too. 


Q: What are the possible effects of 
further defaults by the Third World on 
U.S. banks and the dollar, and is there 
any chance that the Federal Reserve or 
perhaps some other government agency 
might end or at least suspend further 
foreign loans by U.S. banks to the Third 
World, perhaps to make it less likely that 
there will be defaults that would have an 
adverse effect? 

A: At Philadelphia National Bank, we 
think that lending additional money in 
order to maintain interest payments is 
not sound. We ourselves refuse to par- 
ticipate in such lending. We believe that 
the creditor nations and the debtor na- 
tions should come to an agreement where- 
by, in some way acceptable to them and 
to the creditor banks, the debt can be 
managed in a way that debtor nations can 
afford to service it. Undoubtedly, the new 
arrangements also mean that only new 
lending will take place, because these 
countries: do need an inflow of working 
capital at least, and that it will only take 
place when it is clearly senior to the old 
debts—the old debt would become junior 
debt. When that happens, we will begin 
to see export financing and import financ- 
ing, but until that happens the situation 
remains somewhat precarious. Regarding 
defaults, I do not expect any country—at 
least not the major countries—to forget 
its debt completely. I think there will be 
cases, however, where a country will say 


' that it cannot afford the interest, and that 
-itis only able to pay part of what is owed. 
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We will see such cases more frequently as 
long as the situation remains unsettled. , 


Q (Kingdon W. Swayne, Bucks County 
Community College, Newtown, Pennsyl- 
vania): As I look at the binge of under- 
saving and overconsumption that we 
have had in this country for some time, I 
wonder if a factor that has permitted us to 
continue the binge as long as we have is 
that, at the Bretton Woods Conference in 
1944, we rigged the international mone- 
tary system to put the dollar in a privileged 
position. l 

A: Ultimately, this reserve-currency 
situation that we are in will be a burden to 
us. It would have been much better for us 
if we had the discipline that other coun- 
tries have with respect to their standard 
of living. When a country issues a world 
reserve currency, it can continue borrow- 
ing until the day of reckoning comes. But 
that day comes so much later when a 
country can borrow in its own currency, 
and this situation has caused: us to live 
beyond our means to a degree that would 
not have-been possible for another coun- 
try. If the United States had to borrow in 
foreign currency, the time would have 
already arrived that a halt was being 
called to our borrowing. We are living in 
a fool’s paradise. 


Q (Mamoon A. Zaki, Le Moyne- 
Owen College, Memphis, Tennessee): As 
long as the world is depending on oil and 
petroleum as its economic pillar and as 
long as countries importing oil pay for it 
with dollars, will the dollar lose its position 
as the only world reserve currency? 

A: Yes, inevitably. In addition, there is 
nothing dictating that 10 years from now 
the Saudi Arabians will still be quoting 
their sales in dollars. It is very possible 
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that the yen, the mark, or special drawing 
rights could be the medium of exchange. 
I am totally convinced that the first 
transition will be from a'single-currency . 
system to.a pluralistic one. We will see 
more and more invoices, even in this 
country, in foreign currencies. I think 
that that transition is a healthy develop- 
ment, but my feeling'is that it cannot be ` 
the ultimate solution. The world economy 
ultimately needs an. institution with the. 
power to impose discipline, and that 
institution cannot be an institution of an 
individual country. This institution will 
have to have more power than the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. The International 
Monetary Fund has imposed quite a bit 
of discipline on borrowing nations but 
not on creditor nations. We will need a 
central bank that has equal influence on 
creditor nations and debtor nations. 


Q (John R. Reinard, Cumberland 
County College, Vineland, New Jersey): 
It has been noted that the British pound 
was the world currency and then lost that - 
position and that the American dollar 
may follow suit. Both countries are very 
imperialistic and, capitalistically based. 
Having lived in South America for a 
number of years and witnessed the poten- 
tial but unrealized strength of a country 
like Brazil, I would like to hear your 
comments about which country will have 
its currency become dominant and what 
would have to happen in that country. 
Would it have to seek more democracy, 
would it have to turn to more capitalism, 
would it have to seek a higher standard 
of living for a greater portion of its 
population? , ; 

A: My prediction is that there will not 
be one country whose currency is domi- 
nant; there will be several countries. 
There will be Japan, there will be Ger- 
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many, possibly also Taiwan But Taiwan’s 
reserves are in dollars, so I do not think it 
will be equal to Japan or Germany. I 
think that in 1992 the Common Market 


will be very serious about what it is going . 


to do. If the European merket has full 
movement of labor and capital, not long 
thereafter a European currency would 
arise. I do not think that it ill be a very 
strong currency, but along with the yen 


and the dollar it could be a choice for 
other countries to put their reserves in. 
Much further down the line, I would say 
that if China can shed the impediments 
that a Communist and socialist regime 
brings with it; if it can bring to the rest of 
its economy the combination of socialism 
and entrepreneurial spirit that it seems to 
have been able to achieve in agriculture, it 
will be very, very powerful. 
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Is the United States Losing 
Technological Influence in the - 
Developing Countries? 


| By RUSTAM LALKAKA `: 


ABSTRACT: The developing countries, which have over the centuries made 
their contribution to world scientific ideas, are today in a state of” 
technological dependence and economic deprivation. The United States, 
which after World War I reached the zenith of prosperity and power, now 
has a reduced share of the world’s research expenditures, patent awards, and ` 
trade in high-technology products. Japan, Europe, and the newly indus- ` 
trialized countries have accelerated their pace of technological development. 
In absolute terms, America is still ahead in the international technology race, 
judged by its scientific research and education systems, corporation- 
university synergy, innovation, and employment in small businesses. This 
article reviews U.S. technological influence from a Third World perspective 
and concludes that the developing countries are now generally more 
hospitable to American technology and investment; in turn, America needs 
their markets and raw materials. Revised forward-looking policies, by U:S. 
government and corporations could well prolong the American Century. 
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CONOMIC prosperity and military 

power go hand in hand and both 
depend upon an infrastructure of scientific 
research and technological development. 
Technology has been the key determinant 
of total factor productivity and long-term 
growth. The developing countries are 
only now recognizing this cennection; the 
industrialized countries, particularly the 
United States, have known it for a hun- 
dred years. 

The year 1888 was a great one for U.S. 
technology. George Eastman had just in- 
vented the roll-film camera in Rochester, 
New York, and Thomas Alva Edison the 
first commercial phonograph at Menlo 
Park, New Jersey.! William Burroughs 
and Herman Hollerith were developing 
their data-processing machines while Nik- 
ola Tesla, a Croatian emigrant, invented 
the electric induction motor. A year 
before that, Dr. John Pemberton had 
marketed in Atlanta an “esteemed brain 
tonic and intellectual beverage,” later 
called Coca-Cola. The next year, 1889, 


was also good. Mrs. Cockran in Shelby- ` 


ville, Indiana, produced the first commer- 
cial dish-washing machine, and the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science was established! 

Technology has never been apolitical; 
it is determined by political forces and in 
turn influences both politics and culture. 
American popular culture is as pervasive 
as its industrial products. Both bring with 
them the message of technological prow- 
ess. Indeed, in technology as in all human 
endeavor, perception is at least as im- 
portant as reality in the public mind. 

_ The developing countries, it should be 

recognized, are at very different levels on 
the development ladder. Their national 
conditions and aspirations differ widely 


1. Kevin Desmond, A Timetable of Inventions - 


and Discoveries (New York: M. Evans, 1986). 
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and their perceptions of U.S. technolog- 
ical power are different. At the same time, 
U.S. geopolitical interest differs from 
country to country and this in turn 
determines its influence—solicited or 
hegemonic. 

Overall, is U.S. technological influence 
rising or declining? There are no yard- 
sticks to measure technological leverage, 
but one can consider some proxies, such 
as receipts from know-how licensing or 


‘number of patent registrations, to make 


broad assessments. We look first at histor- 
ical trends and some international in- 
dictors. Internal policy factors are then 
reviewed, taking the case of the steel 
industry as well as the frontier tech- 
nologies. The perspective is that of a 
development practitioner in the United 
Nations Development Programme, in- 
volved in strengthening capacities to apply 
science and technology for development. 


THE HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Science and civilization have pushed 
and pulled each other across the five 
millennia of human history. Technical 
innovation has contributed to military 
strength, exploration, and social well- 
being and has in turn been stimulated by 
a sound social-political structure. 

The pharaonic civilization of the Nile, 
the Hittite of Anatolia, and the Sumerian 
astride the Tigris and Euphrates rivers 
were solidly based on artisans’ tech- 
nologies of building mighty edifices, of 
agriculture and communication. In turn, 
the torch was passed on to the Greece of 
Euclidean geometry and Ptolemaic astron- 
omy, to the Rome of military conquest 
and engineering prowess, and to the 
Persia of artistic excellence and healing. 

On the other side of the globe, China, 
through an almost uninterrupted span 
from the fifth century B.C. to the fifteenth 


~ 
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century A.D., originated the magnetic 
compass, the stern-post rudder, the breast- 
strap harness, paper and movable type 
for printing, massive hydraulic systems, 


astronomical observations, and the water- - 


wheel clock. A question that naturally 
arises is, Why did so much technology in 
China not produce good science? Accord- 
ing to Needham, “The answer to all such 
questions lies, I now believe, primarily in 
the social, intellectual and economic struc- 
tures of the different civilizations.”? 

In the Indus River basin, starting with 
Aryan settlements around Mohenjo-Daro 
and Harappa, town planning and the 
decimal system with the numeral zero 
were developed. Outside the Eurasian 
land mass, enclaves of civilization emerged 
among the Incas, Aztecs, and the trading 
empires of Ghana and Mali. With the 
coming of Islam, the new spirit of scientific 
inquiry in the Arab world led to signifi- 
cant advances in physical sciences, food 
technology, and even the refining of 
petroleum as early as the ninth century 
A.D. The prince of Antioch issued a 
know-how license—covering equipment, 


experts, and needed supplies—to the doge 


of Venice in A.D. 1277—and Venetian 
glass is now famous all over the world. 

.For centuries, men and ideas moved 
back and forth along the Silk Road, the 


- routes of the Crusaders, and the sea lanes 


of European voyages. Then as now, 
attempts to curtail the free flows of 


_ Scientific thought and technical invention 


were hardly successful, and fortunately 
so, because this sloshing of ideas helped 
trigger the artistic and scientific glory of 


2 Joseph Needham, Ihe Grand Titration: 
Science and Society in East and West (London: 
George Allen & Unwin, 1969). 

`- 3, Ahmad Al-Hassan and Donald Hill, Islamic 
Technology: An Mlustrated History (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, United Nations Educa- 
tional. Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 1986). 


the Italian Renaissance, the Spanish and 
Portuguese explorations, and the ferment. 
of political ideas in Europe and America. 
It is interesting that at the end of the 
sixteenth century incomes in Britain were 
at the same level as those in India. Later 
came the Industrial Revolution, and Eu- — 
rope began to move rapidly ahead. By 
1850-75, Britain had already reached the 
per capita income that the developing 
countries on average have today. >- 

“It simply-has not been given to any 
one society,” Paul Kennedy points out, 
“to remain permanently ahead of all the 
others, because that would imply a freez- 
ing of the differential pattern of growth 
rates, technological advance, and military 
developments which has existed since 
time immemorial.”5 Each empire has had 
its season in the sun, then slowly faded. 
Each gave rise to a new burst of scientific 
discovery and military conquest, which, 
while it lasted, seemed as if it would nev- 
er end. i ' . 

During my school days in India, it was 
claimed that the sun never set on the 
British empire. History as taught to us 
started in 1066, and that was that. The 
well-to-do ate Huntley & Palmer biscuits 
with their Lipton’s tea—grown in India, 
imported from England—and rode Ra- 
leigh bicycles, because Indians were not 
supposed to have the wit—or the where- 
withal—to make these things themselves. 
But starting in 1947, India together with a 
procession of other countries became 
politically independent—although, alas, 
economic dependence continues. History 
books were rewritten. Technicaleducation - 
and scientific research were reinforced. In 


4. Surendra J. Patel, “1850-1875, The Great 
Divide in Industrial Development,” Economic and 
Political Weekly, 22(19, 20, and 21) (May 1987). 

5. Paul Kennedy, The Rise and Fall of the 


` Great Powers (New York: Random House, 1987). . 
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a brief forty years, some oF these same ` 


countries have come to produce not just 
biscuits and bicycles but jet aircraft. 

In the United States, while a sound 
infrastructure was put in place between 
the Civil War and World War I, it was 
really after World War I that the country 
emerged as the undisputed leader in the 
economic and technological fields. Its 
education system, scientific research 
achievements, agricultural productivity, 


and near-absolute dominance in most, 


industrial sectors commanded the ad- 
miration of all. The American Century 
had begun. . 

This fast-forward Ie of tech- 


nology is to put events ir perspective. . 


While the long waves of supremacy con- 
‘tinue to rise and fall, what has indeed 
changed is the pace at which technological 
progress is now taking place. Societies 
-with different rates of economic growth 
have emerged, the balance of tech- 
nological power has charged and will 
change again. It is now said, with some 
hyperbole, that the Mediterranean: was 
the sea of yesterday, the Atlantic of 
today, and the Pacific of tomorrow. 
Interest is now focused on what used to 
be seen from the epicenter of Europe as 
the Far East and is now from America’s 
perspective the New West with Japan as 

its hub. 

„Japan’s strategy in the eee era 
worked in two directions: Japan utilized 
its then low labor costs at modern green- 
field industrial facilities to gain a market 
share‘ in international trade. Concur- 
rently, it-imported the. most advanced 
technologies, mainly from America, and 
improved them. In the 1955-75 period, 
J apan spent around US310 billion to 
acquire the best available know-how, and 
for every dollar spent on that import, it 
incurred another seven for local research 


and development (R&D).6 With this ap- 
proach, Japan was able to move rapidly 
from imitator to innovator, from tech- 
nology importer to the world’s leading 
exporter of high-technology products. 
This strategy has been contagious. 
Other East Asian countries with a Con- 
fucian ethic, the so-called little dragons, 
are beginning to catch up with their 
mentor in the export of, for example, 
ships, automobiles, and computers. Bra- - 
zil, Mexico, and Thailand are now follow- 
ing this path of export-led growth. China 
and India, with the potential of good 
technical labor and vast domestic mar- 


` kets—but the equally vast internal prob- 


lems of modernization—could become 
competitors early in the next century. We 
may soon be talking not only of the newly 
industrialized countries but also of the 
big industrializing countries. There is 
skepticism that this could ever happen, 
but it may be recalled that only a genera- 
tion ago, in 1954, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles was reporting to President 
Eisenhower that “there was little future 
for Japanese products in the United 
States... Japan should not expect to find 
a big U.S. market because the Japanese 
don’t make the things we want.”? History 
has a way of making even the wise seem 
fallible in retrospect. 


THE SCIENCE-TECHNOLOGY- 
RESEARCH SYSTEM 


The American research. system has 
been the most productive in the world. 


6. F. Neville Woodward, Rustam Lalkaka, 
and Tai-Soo Chung, Guidelines for Development 
of Industrial Technology in Asia and the Pacific 
(Bangkok: ESCAP, 1976). - 

7. Excerpt dated 6 Aug. 1954, quoted from 
vol. 14 of Foreign Relations, 1952-54, records of the 
Eisenhower administration, by Cyrus S. Eaton, Jr., 
in a letter to Fortune, 15 Apr. 1988. 
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Both developed and developing countries 
are studying U.S. programs of federal 
support and tax incentives for R&D, the 
corporation-university synergy, the busi- 
ness-incubation modality to nurture small 
enterprises, the venture-capital sources, 
the enormous capacity to create employ- 
ment, Silicon Valley, and the new research 
consortia such as Sematech. : 

In basic, fundamental research, the 
United States has been unequaled, wheth- 
er measured in terms of scientific papers 
published—35 percent of world output— 
or Nobel prizes won—127 U.S. scientists 
since World War II, compared to 98 
Europeans and 5 Japanese. Spending on 
basic research amounted to some US$15 
billion last year.. West Germany and 
Japan are now allocating a larger share of 
their total R&D budget to fundamental 
work—22 percent in Germany and 13 


- percent in Japan versus 12 percent in the 


United States—in order to catch up. In in- 


dustrial research, U.S. spending dropped . 


from 1964 to 1978 and picked up again in 
the last decade. 

In total R&D, America spent US$123 
billioni in 1987, in roughly equal amounts 
from government and industry. While in 
absolute R&D expenditures, the United 
States is still the world leader, its growth 
rate has declined recently in relation to 
other industrialized countries. For in- 


_ stance, in America, R&D outlay rose at 


1.8 percent annually in the 1969-81 period 
as against 8 percent in Japan and 4 
percent growth for the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
as a whole.® The U.S. share of global 


8. Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, Selected Science and Technology 
Indicators, Recent Results 1979-86 (Paris: Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
1986). > 


R&D expenditures has declined from 40 


' percent in 1970 to 33 percent in 1983. 


_ When defense and the service sector 
are removed and industrial R&D is ex- 
pressed as a percentage of value added in 
the manufacturing industry, the United 
States shows a decline: from 2.49 percent 
in 1967 to 2.21 percent in 1983. In the 
same period, this ratio has approximately 
doubled in Japan from 0.84 percent to 
1.86 percent and in Germany from 1.28 
percent to 2.28 percent? _ , 
To put expenditures on R&D in per- 
spective, it should be noted that the 
developing countries together spend an 
average of around 0.40 percent of their 
gross national income of US$2.6 trillion 


. (1985 dollars) on research, that is, only 


US$10 billion; the more advanced do 
spend up-to 1.0 percent of their gross 
national product. In contrast, the indus- 
trialized countries spend up to 2.5 percent 
of. their US$10 trillion income, that is, 
over US$250 billion, or 25 times as much 
as the developing world. The asymmetry 
in numbers of scientists and engineers 
engaged in R&D is even greater-—4000 
per million of population in the industrial- 
ized countries and less than 200 i in the 
developing countries. 

The view of the developing world is 
that U.S. corporations are generally not 
making the needed marketing and re- . 
search effort to adapt their products to | 
the needs, climate, maintenance regimes, 
and other conditions of the tropical coun- 
tries. The U.S. Agency for International 
Development and various foundations 
have made significant technical inputs to 
research efforts in developing countries, 


9. U.S. Congress, Joint Economic Committee, 
Technology and Trade: Indications of U.S. In- 


-dustrial Innovation (Washington, DC: Congress, 


1986); National Science Board, Science. Indicators 
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but there are many more opportunities 
for collaborative research io help tackle 
specific problems in long-term mutual 
interests. Centers of research excellence 
focused on: Third World problems—such 
as the theoretical-physics and biotech- 
‘nology institutes in Trieste and the chain 
of international agricultural-research la- 
boratories—could help improve the mo- 
rale and output of scientis-s. 


PATENTS AS 4 
MEASURE OF INNOVATION 


Patents can be viewed as a useful 
indicator of the output of. the R&D 
system in a country. In the year 1984, the 
number of patents granted to nationals at 
home was 216,000 worldwide. The share 
held. by market-economy countries gen- 
erally declined—the Uniced States, for 

. instance, from 24.3 perceat of the world 
total in 1975 to 17.7 percent in 1984.10 

More significant, recent analyses in- 
dicate that the quality of patented ideas in 
Japan may be higher than in the United 
States. A technique used by Computer 
Horizons Inc. analyzes the number of 

‘times a patent is cited by other. patent 
holders to establish their claims. The 
analysis shows that “starting as early as 

. 1976, patents awarded to Japanese in- 
ventors were cited more frequently than 
those awarded Americans, and that the 
gap between Japanese and American 
patents appears to be growing,.”!!, - 

_ _ The proportion of pazents granted to 
foreign nationals in the United States has 

risen sharply, from 27.0 percent of the 
total in 1970 to 45.0 perzent in 1988. At 
nes same time, the proportion of patents 


“10. Trade and _-Develop-nent Report 1987 
(Geneva: United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development, 5987). ; 

AL. William J. Broad, “Novel Technique Shows 
Japanese Outpace Americans in Innovation,” New 
York Times, 7 Mar. 1988. 


granted abroad to: U.S. applicants has 
declined from 36.9 percent of the world- 
wide total in 1965 to 31.7 percent in 1983. ` 
In this-period, Japan’s share rose from 3.0 
percent of the worldwide total to 12.9 
percent.!? It is possible that the drop in 
U.S. patent registrations is due partly toa 
decline in the propensity to patent and to 
the working of the U.S. patent system 
itself, but there are indications of a 
reduction in innovative activity in compar- 
ison with that abroad. 

Rising research costs and shortened 
product cycles are increasing the value of 
proprietary technology and the temptation 
to imitate it. The proper protection of 
intellectual property has become a key 
issue in international trade. Reform of 
the patent system and appropriate codes 
for technology transfer are needed ur- 
gently in order to ensure protection with 
equity and, at the same time, provide 
access by developing countries to the 
computing and biotechnologies that can 
help tackle their intractable problems. 


: . THE INTERNATIONAL ` 
FLOWS OF TECHNOLOGY 

International flows of technology gen- 
erally take the forms of direct foreign 
investment, licensing of know-how, and 
export of capital goods that embody 
technology. Informal transfers of tech- 
nology through the exchange of scientists 
and conference participation are often 
very effective, and so also are technical 
cooperation projects to.strengthen hu- 
man resources through the bilateral and 
U.N. development systems. '3 
` The period of the 1960s was the golden 
era for U.S. direct foreign investment. 
U.S. multinationals expanded rapidly 

_ 12, Trade and Development Report 1987. 

13. Annual Report of the Administrator (New 
York: United Nations Developuient Programme, 
1987). , 
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i ’ TABLE 1 Í 
- TECHNOLOGY FLOWS FROM THE DEVELOPED MARKET- ECONOMY COUNTRIES ` 
To THE DEVELOPING COUNTRIES (Billions of U.S. dollars, current: prices) 


Technology j in thé form of: 1962: 
Capital goods 65 `’ 
Direct foreign Investment i 1.4 
Receipts of royalties and fees ~ 
Technical assistance. ar woe 0.7 


1972 1982 

20.9 116.9 96.5 
44 10.4 7.7 
0.7 2.0- 2.3 
1.8 5.4 6.0 


SOURCE: Based on Trade and Development R Report (Geneva: United Nations Conference on 


Trade and Development, 1987). 


abroad and accounted for an average of 
60 percent of the world’s flows of direct 
foreign investment. Most of this went to 
Western Europe and to some of the 
developing countries of Latin America: 
In the 1970s, with greater financial li- 
quidity in banks due to higher oil reve- 
nues, the exports of capital goods’ to 
developing countiies continued to grow 
strongly. , 

Since the beginning of the 1980s, the 
pace of technology flows to the Third 
World has remained stagnant. (See Table 
1.) Direct investment and capital-goods 
exports have declined, except in China, 


‘which opened its markets in this period. 


Interest payments and debt amortization 
by the Third World now exceed new 
lending. If stagnation is to be overcome 
and world trade revived, the net transfer 
of resources to these countries must again 
become positive. 

The bulk of direct foreign investment 
is Now going to the industrialized coun- 
tries themselves. The United States is 
absorbing the lion’s share and has been 
transformed from the worlds’s largest 
creditor to the largest debtor within a 
decade. The U.S. trade deficit is also a 
cause of real concern. But within this 
aggregate, the U.S. share. of exports of 
high-tech products has dropped steadily: 
from a trade balance of over US$26 


billion in 1981 to a negative balance in 
such exports in 1986 for the first time. . 
Japan, which earlier relied upon forg- 
ing large market shares in _ consumer 
durables through mass production, is ` 
moving to a new business strategy: adding 
further value to high-tech products, and 
continuing to bring innovations to the 
market faster than the competitors. This, 
combined with its proven ability to cut 
manufacturing costs ‘continuously, has 
enabled Japan tó outpace America in 
high-tech trade, despite the much stronger 
yen. E nk 
As technological progress creates glob- 
al interdependence and as corporations 
opérate increasingly on a global scale, 
aggregate trade statistics of a nation do - 
not properly reflect the performance of - 
individual corporations.'4 Thus exports 
of U.S.-based corporations, when added ` 
to exports of companies abroad that they 
control, have remained relatively constant 
through the last two decades; at the same: 
time, imports to the United States also 
include imports from U.S.-tontrolled 
companies. The U.S. economy may be in 
trouble, but many of its’ transnational 
corporations seem to be in fair competitive 
14. John R. Munkirs, “Technological Change: 
Disaggregation and Overseas Production,” mimeo- 
graphed (Springfield, MA: Sangamon State Uni- — 
versity, 1987). 
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TABLE 20 
TECHNOLOGY KNOW-HOW TRADE OF SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1965-85 
(Millions of U.S. dollars} ; 


United 


United States Kingdom 

1965 1985 1965 1984 
Receipts 1,534 8,512 138 1,194 
Payments 135 207 131 845 
Balance 1,399 8,305 7 349 


Federal 
Republic 
France of Germany Japan 
1965 > 1984 1965 1985 1965 1983 
169 4,804 75 545 27 1,014 
215 2,876 166 9965 133 1,176 
-46 1,929 > -91 -450 -106 -162 


SOURCE: Transnational Corporations .and Technology Transfer: Effects and Policy Issues 
(New York: United Nations Center for Transnational Corporations, 1987). 


shape and continue to manufacture and 
export some of the best technology- 
intensive products. 

With respect to the licensing of tech- 
nology, the United States continues to be 
the world’s foremost exporter of tech- 
nological know-how. Its earnings in the 
form of royalties and license fees have 
grown more than fivefold to US$8.5 
billion in the two decades 1965-85 while 
its investment in foreign know-how re- 
mains small. In comparison with other 
industrialized countries, the U.S. tech- 
nology trade balance is positive and 
large. While know-how income in Ger- 
many and Japan has risen sharply, both 
countries continue to be net importers. 
(See Table 2.) 

Actual know-how receipts and the 
trend over time confirm that the United 
States remains the main supplier of tech- 
nology to the developing countries. In- 
deed, the value of know-how transferred 
by America to’ them—US$1546 million 
in 1985—is almost twice that of all other 
suppliers combined. 

An emerging trend is the SPEA of 
know-how between the developing coun- 


tries themselves, through government-to- _ 


government arrangements as well as 


through investment by Third World multi- 


nationals. Such technical cooperation 


between developing countries, aided by 
the U.N. system, shows promise for the 
- future, as the technologies transferred are 
generally more appropriate to local condi- 
tions than those from advanced. nations. 
Another recent phenomenon is that 
both developing and developed countries, 
socialist or market-oriented, are realizing 
that state control of production has caused 
enormous losses and that they must 
create the proper economic environment 
in order to stimulate innovation and 
individual entrepreneurship. Given the 
more hospitable climate for private invest- 
ment, developing countries would also 
now be more receptive to U.S. transna- 
tional corporations. They would like to 
see movement on three counts. First, 
U.S. enterprises should be prepared to 
take a long-term view of future potential. 
Second, they must learn to be more 
sensitive to national aspirations, cultural 
habits, and local capabilities. Finally, 
U.S. government policies must provide 
for reliable long-term relationships. 

_ In tum, the developing countries have 
to organize, first, to offer stable political 
and economic conditions for safeguarding 
foreign investment and intellectual prop- 
erty rights. Second, they must formulate 
and implement effective monetary and 
fiscal policies as well as growth-oriented 


i 
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trade policies. Finally, governments have 
to rationalize their regulatory measures 
and create the enabling environment for 
all-around development. 


THE CASE OF THE 
STEEL INDUSTRY 


We turn now to the domestic scene— 
forces within the United States that are 
causing the sun to set on some traditional 
industries and to rise dramatically on the 
high-tech sector, with significant implica- 
tions for the Third World. i 

The American steel industry used to be 
vibrant and profitable. Its deep forward 
and backward linkages, potential for 
employment, and contribution to heavy 


industry had made it the foundation of . 


the modern U.S. state. The low coke rates 
in blast furnaces, the high production 
rates of wide strip mills, and the well- 
engineered layouts at plants such as Fair- 
less and Burns Harbor were studied by 
delegations of visiting steel men from all 
over the world. 

India, for instance, has had a long 
dialogue with the U.S. steel- industry. In 
the early 1900s, J. N. Tata, the pioneer 
industrialist, dreamed of building the first 
private steel mill in India. He was rebuffed 
in Britain. Said the viceroy Lord Law- 
rence, “I know what private enterprise 
means! It means robbing the Govern- 
ment! ”!5 Another British official promised 
to eat every pound of steel ever made in 
Mr. Tata’s factory! Finally, it was an 
American, Julian Kennedy of the consult- 
ing engineering firm Kennedy Sahlin & 
Co. of Pittsburgh, who offered to come 


to India to help Tata build his steel mill, - 


which today is India’s most efficient steel 
producer. 


15. Frank Harris, J. N. Tata: A Chronicle of 
His Life (Glasgow: Blackie & Son, 1958). 


In thie mid-1950s, three integrated steel 


` mills were being set up by the government 


of India—one each with German, Soviet, 
and British assistance. The government 
was also keen to get America to help 
build a showpiece at a new site, Bokaro. 


_ On the urging of Ambassador John Ken- 


neth Galbraith, the Kennedy administra- 
tion had a feasibility study prepared by 
U.S. consultants, but the project was 
eventually scuttled by a congressional 
committee because the plant was going to 
be in the public sector! 
. In 1950,.the United States aid 
almost half the world’s steel and imported 
only 1 percent of its total needs. In 1985, 
however, it produced only 11 percent of 
the world total and imported fully one- 
fourth of its own consumption. On the 
other hand, production in the socialist 
countries and in Brazil, the Republic of 
Korea, and Mexico has expanded. ` 
‘Many explanations have been sug-' 
gested for the decline of U.S. influence in 
the steel sector. An important factor has 
been high wage settlements, not accom- 
panied by productivity improvements. In ` 
the early 1980s, U.S. hourly rates were 
around $24 per hour compared with $15 
in Japan and $3 in Korea. But labor 
productivity in the United States was 
only about half of the 500 tons per man- 
year in Japan and Korea: Anotherreason . 
for loss of competitiveness has been lack 
of vision on the part of U.S. plant 
managements to adopt advanced, more 
efficient technologies such as the top- 


' blown oxygen converter, replacing tradi- 


tional open hearths, and the continuous 
casting process, instead of conventional 
primary rolling mills. 

In other words, new and improved 
processes were available globally, but the 
economic conditions affecting capital 
formation and investment delayed their 
use by U.S. industry. Problems were 
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compounded by the high cost of regula- 
tory compliance with environmental stan- 
dards. With the quarterly bottom line in 
mind, investment in the U.S. steel industry 
went primarily to refit existing plants or 
into diversified activities unrelated to 
steel. Its competitors abroad built new 
steel plants utilizing the most modern 
technology. 

It this context, the real success is that 
of the state-sponsored Pohang steel works 
(POSCO) in the Republic of Korea. 
International experts had warned against 
building this mill because Korea has 
practically no raw materials for iron and 
steel making. But by buying the best at 
very competitive prices, -by sharply re- 
ducing construction times, and by deploy- 
ing a highly trained work force at relatively 
low wages, POSCO has become the 
worlds’ lowest-cost integrated steel pro- 

- ducer. POSCO is now joining U.S. Steel 
to help modernize its Pittsburgh, Cal- 
ifornia, facility. 

While the integrated steel mills have 
declined, a new breed of mini-mills has 
vigorously expanded production in the 
United States. Their share has risen from 
3 percent of domestic output in 1965 to 
over 25 percent today. Based on modern 
electric arc furnace and continuous casting 
technology, these mini-mils compete ef- 
fectively against foreign producers, both 
at home and abroad. 

The steel industry, once a paradigm of 
U.S: supremacy and until recently of U.S. 
decline, has in the last year or so demon- 
strated that it was down but not out. The 
weak dollar, the closing of obsolete and 
fresh investment in modern facilities, the 
reduction of surplus labo-, and renego- 
tiated contracts are making the industry 
competitive again. The same factors are 
reversing the decline of U.S. technolog- 
ical influence in a variety of manufac- 


tures. “Lazarus rises,” say the financial 
magazines. '6 


THE INTERNATIONAL RACE IN 
ADVANCED TECHNOLOGIES 


In traditional industry, technological 
innovation generally required that the 
market conditions be right for large invest- 
ments. In the research-intensive, fast- 
moving frontier technologies, on the other 
hand, the real stimulus often comes from 
small enterprises assisted by venture capi- 
tal. It is in these partnerships between risk 
taker and inventor, between business and 
university research, that the United States 
has excelled. 

In many of the growth areas of com- 
puting, biotechnologies applied to health, 
plants, and livestock, and advanced ma- 
terials and renewable energies, America 
continues to lead. This leadership is re- 
spected by engineers and businesspersons 
in the developing countries; who eagerly 
seek U.S. know-how licenses and joint 
ventures. An opinion survey of concerned 
researchers and executives in 1986 rated 
the U.S. rather high against its competi- 
tors (see Table 3). The survey may not be | 
rigorous but the assessments show clear 
dominance of the United States, with 
Japan usually second and the USSR far 
behind. 

A more recent survey in 1988 by the 
Los Angeles Times and Booz-Allen & 
Hamilton of 282 executives from the 
United States, Japan, and the newly indus- 
trialized Asian countries indicated that, in 
their perception, the United States was 
clearly ahead of Japan in supercomputers, 
software, and artificial intelligence. Japan 


led in robotics, microelectronics, and com- 


puter-aided manufacturing. In advanced 


16. “Lazarus Rises,” Financial World, 8 Mar. 
1988. 
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TABLE 3 
RATINGS OF ACHIEVEMENT IN SELECTED TECHNOLOGIES 


United States 
Computers 9.9 
Biotechnology ; 8.9 
New materials 7.7 
Optoelectronics 78 


Japan Europe USSR 
7.3 4.4 1.5 
5.7 4.9 4.3 
6.3 6.0 3.8 
9.5 5.7 3.6 


SOURCE: Gene Bylinsky, “The High Tech Race: Who's Aheed?”’ Fortune, 13° Oct. 1986, 


pp. 28-37. 


NOTE: Ratings were on a scale of 1 to 10, with 10 as the most favorable. 


materials, superconductors, lasers, and 
fiber optics, the United States was out 
front but Japan was closing the gap." 
Italy, Germany, and France are carving 
their own niches in fields such as high- 
performance machine tools and aircraft, 
while the Soviet Union is now the leader 
in space. 

Japan’s lead in the manufacture of 
semiconductor memory circuits, partic- 
ularly advanced and dynamic random- 
access memory chips, gallium arsenide, 
and silicon materials and in the export of 
telecommunications and instruments is 
due not only to advances in flexible, 


- computer-integrated manufacturing but 


also to improved social organization and 
innovative management. These have en- 
abled it to combine high quality with 
competitive costs. 

The competition will become more 
fierce in the supercomputer field, in con- 
current processing applied to artificial 
intelligence, and in expert systems. Here 


China, India, and Brazil, with the ad--. 


vantage of latecomers and with intellec- 
tual capacities for software development, 
could become serious players. India’s 
computer industry, which until recently 


17. “The Technology Race: The Competition 
Spanning the Pacific,” Los Angeles Times, 21 Feb. 
1988. 


was engaged primarily in screwdriver 
assembly of imported components, now 
has an array of foreign technical and 
financial collatorations: Control Data 
Corporation will produce. mainframes 
with the govermament’s Electronics Cor- 
poration of India, Digital Electronics 
Corporation with Hinditron, and AT&T 
with Wipro. Texas Instruments, Nixdorf, _ 
Olivetti, Norsk Data, and others also 

have tie-ins, in tne belief that Indian brain 
power will be a force in the international 


‘software market. 


Developing zountries at sound tech- 
nical levels have no option but to invest in 
fields such as microelectronics because 
these technologies enter into practically 
all areas of economic activity. A start 
could be made at the less complex end of 
the market, selectively and incrementally, 
even on a partial basis through the manu- 
facture of components. The future will: 
require strateg:c alliances for research 
and production with companies. in the 
developed wor.d. But for the least de- 
veloped countries in Africa-and Asia, the 
advanced techrologies could cause con- 
siderable hardship, in the intermediate 
term, by minimizing the use of their 


` abundant low-cost labor or by creating 
- substitutes for traditional commodities 


or otherwise shifting the pattern of interna- 
tional specialization. 
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Molecular biology is undoubtedly the 
area'of greatest potential benefit to the 
developing countries, in coming years. 
The products now emerging regularly 
from U.S. genetic-engineering companies 
can make a real impact on agriculture, 
food processing, and human and animal 
health. Following upon the green revolu- 
tion, this biorevolution also raises serious 
concerns for the developing countries.'8 
Will these advanced techniques be afford- 
able by the disadvantaged sections of the 
farming community or wili they exacer- 
bate the income disparities? Will expen- 
sive new products create a new dependen- 
- cy, or can Third World laboratories be 
enabled to acquire and adapt the advanced 
genetic-engineering methods to their own 
specific needs and at reasonable costs? 
Are the far-reaching social and economic 
repercussions being properly assessed by 
the planners? Despite these concerns, 
countries as divers? as Cuba, Thailand, 
Argentina, Mexico, and Algeria have 
embarked upon major biotechnology pro- 
grams. India is hosting one leg of the new 
International Center for Genetic Engineer- 
ing and Biotechnology while the. second i is 
located in Trieste, Italy: 

In the emerging bio-industries, as in 
other sophisticated fields, the U.S. private 
sector, as leader, and the Third World, as 
major beneficiary, need to establish a 
continuous dialogue whereby the interests 
of one side to safeguard its intellectual 
property and its strategic’ concerns and 

` the interests of the other to adapt and 
apply the techniques effectively can both 
- be protected. In his discussion with us at 
the First Beijing International Conference 
on Technology Strategies, in October 
1983, Zhou Zhiyang, then China’s pre- 


18. See Christophe: Freeman, “The Challenge 
of New Technologies” in Interdependence & Cooper- 
ation in Tomorrow's World (Paris: Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and i a 1987). 


mier, urged industrialized countries to 
“actively and far-sightedly transfer tech- 
nology to developing countries on preferen- 
tial terms,” adding that only when develop- 
ing countries have advanced technologies 
and thus developed economies will the 
industrialized countries have access to 
the large market and supplies of raw 
materials they need.!9 . 


AMERICAN COMPETITIVENESS 
IN THE TECHNOLOGY FIELD 


Developing countries have been im- 
portant export markets for America while 
some have become significant competitors 
through targeted government policies to 
create comparative advantage.” U.S. ex- 
ports to developing countries and U.S. 
imports in 1986 have been around one- 
third of total trade—a drop since the 
levels in 1981 but nevertheless a significant 
proportion. The drop has been due to low 
growth and high debt in the developing 
countries as well as to overall declines in 
U.S. productivity and competitiveness. 

` Several recent studies have suggested 
prescriptions to overcome the obstacles 
to U.S. competitiveness in the industrial 
technology field.?! The obstacles include 
macroeconomic policies that’ diminish 
growth, regulatory bodies that add costs, 
large expenditures on military prepared- 
ness, and systems of education and 
research. 


-. 19, Rustam Lalkaka and Wu Mingyu, Manag- 
ing Science Policy and Technology Acquisition: 
Strategies for China and a Changing World (Dub- 
lin: Tycooly International, 1984), p. 263. 

20. John Sewell, Growth, Exports and Jobs in 
a Changing Economy: Agenda 1988 (New Bruns- _ 
wick, NJ: Transaction Books, 1988). 

21. See, forinstance, Ralph Landau and Nathan 
Rosenberg, The Positive Sum Strategy: Harnessing 
Technology for Economic Growth (Washington, 
DC: National Academy. Press, 1986); Sewell, 
Agenda 88. 
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A factor contributing to America’s 
industrial decline could well be massive 
expenditures on defense. They consume 
6.7 percent of the country’s gross national 
product and 32.0 percent of its R&D ex- 


. penditures. In contrast, Germany spends 


only 3.1 percent of its gross national 
product and deploys less than 6.0 percent 
of R&D on defense; Japan, even less.2 
These countries, with much lower defense 
commitments, are able to focus their 
research and industry on commercial 
products. For instance, West Germany 
produces numerically controlled machine 
tools for small engineering shops rather 
than for military industries, while Japan’s 
USS500 million Fifth Generation Project 
is developing artificial-intelligence soft- 
ware for smart industrial robots and 
household appliances, not for strategic 
defense. 

Military outlays do not nal pro- 
mote industrial competitiveness. While 
such research has helped sophisticated 
aircraft and electronics-based equipment 
production, it has not given other signifi- 
cant commercial spin-offs. Military procure- 
ment places emphasis on custom-made high- 
reliability products, on a costplus basis, 
often without competitive bidding. This 
runs counter to the scale economies of 


_ _ mass production and short product-devel- 


opment cycles needed in a highly competi- 
tive, rapidly changing global market. 
Further, policies that place restrictions 
on export of high-tech items, some with 
potential dual use, and on publication of 
research results are known to inhibit 
commercial activity: They prevent U.S. 
participation in an expanding market, 
reduce employment, inhibit the free ex- 
change of ideas, and reduce income flows 


22. Steven L. Canby, “The Pentagon Needs 
Less High Tech,” New York Times, 6 Mar. 1988. 

23. Jay Stowsky, “Competing with the Penta- 
gon,” World Policy Journal, Fall 1986. 


from royalties needed to research the 
next generation of products. - 

. U.S. industrial competitiveness is also 
affectéd by the diversion of needed scien- 
tists and engineers to the military-indus- 


- trial firm: The gap has been filled by an 


influx of foreign scientists.. 

While earlier the brain drain was of 
concern primarily to some developing 
countries, today even Europe is worried 
at the loss of its human talent. Nearly half 
the graduate physics and mathematics 
students in U.S. universities are foreign 
and, since 1981, more foreigners-than 
Americans have received doctoral degrees 
in engineering. It is not surprising, then, 
that a large proportion of the research . 
personnel in Silicon Valley. are from 
countries such as China and India. This 
growing dependency i is now beginning to 
cause concern in the United States itself.” 

. Foreign professionals come to the 
United States because of the openness of 
its society and the enormous career oppor- 
tunities it offers. The education system, 
however, is not fully geared to raising 
American productivity, improving manu- 
facturing processes, or transforming man- 


agement practices. In-recent lectures, the -` 
_ president of Harvard University, Derek 


Bok, has asked, “If universities are so 
vital to post-industrial society and ours 
are so superior, why are we running such 
huge trade deficits? Why do we find 
ourselves losing huge miarkets to Japan 
even in high-tech industries?” His answer 
is that American higher education is the 
main cause of the nation’s faltering eco- 
nomic and industrial performance.* 

. Another important factor is the in- 
ability of U.S. corporate R&D to: stick 
tenaciously to an emerging scientific field 


24. Rustam’ Lalkaka, “TOKTEN: A Ten Year 
Brain-Gain,” Darshan, 4(12) (Dec. 1987). 

25. Leonard Silk, “Proposals to Keep the U.S. 
on Top,” New York Times, 1 Apr. 1988. 
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over the long haul and to explore broad 
areas of knowledgein a suszained manner, 
building patiently and meticulously as 
one technical advance merges into another. 
Traditionally, American corporations are 
required to show short-term results rather 
than to pursue longer-term goals with 
` uncertain pay-backs.. . 


In the cases‘of the transistor, the oboe j 


-the photovoltaic cell, television, and the 
- laser, inventions made p-imarily in the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
were rapidly commercialized in Japan. 
The race for high-tempereture supercon- 
ductive materials is. now on, and the 
breakthrough by an American company, 
IBM, in December 198* at its Zurich 
laboratory has ricocheted all over the 
world, with escalating results. A few large 
U.S. corporations and many start-up 
companies are active in this promising 

field, abetted by government. But Jap- 
anese companies ‘have reportedly filed 
2000 patents toward converting supercon- 
ductivity advances into practical applica- 
tions in computing, medizal diagnostics, 
optics, and transportation The champion 
in this race could take a geod share of this 
market that by the year 200 could bè as 
large as US$20 billion. 

“The underlying predicament,” Robert 
„Reich points out, “is not tat the Japanese 
are exploiting our discoveries but that we 
can’t turn basic invent.ons into new 
products nearly as fast or as well as they 
can. Rather than guard ovr technological 
‘breakthroughs, we should learn how 
better to make use of breakthroughs 
wherever they occur around the globe.”?7 
The Americans are making components 
- and assemblies abroad for the domestic 


26. David Gumpert and Stanley Rich, “Com- 

- mercializing Superconductors,” New York Times, 
27 Mar. 1988. 

27. Robert B. Reich, “The Rise of Techno- 

Nationalism,” Atlantic Monthiz, May 1987, p. 63. 


market, and Japan is producing auto- 
mobiles in America for export back to 
Japan. Research, education, business, 
and trade have now become so thoroughly 
intermixed and interdependent that it is 
no longer possible to speak in terms of 
technonationalism; the world has to be 
seen from a technoglobalist’s point of 
view. 

The same conclusions are reached by 
the National Academy of Engineering 
and the National Research Council: “The 
benefits. of international co-operation in 
engineering and technology are likely to 


. outweigh risks in many situations, given 


thoughtful and symmetrical implementa- 
tion of programmes. Technological protec- 
tionism is not a sustainable path as a 
general course, since technology inevitably 
diffuses.”28 ` 

Eleven centuries ago, the renowned 
Arab scientist Al-Kindi wrote, “It is 
fitting then for us not be ashamed to 
acknowledge the truth and to assimilate it 
from whatever source it comes to us.” 
The same approach was adopted as one 
of the five oaths taken by the Meiji 
emperor in Japan at the end of the last 
century: “Knowledge will be sought and 
acquired from any source with all means 
at our disposal, for the Bresiness and 
security of Japan.”29 


THE VIEW FROM THE SOUTH 


For America to regain technological 
influence in the Third World, its govern- 


` 28. “Strengthening U.S. Engineering through 
International Cooperation: Some Recommenda- 
tions for Action” (Report of the Committee on 
International Co-operation in Engineering, Na- 
tional Academy of Engineering and National Re- 
search Council, 1987). - 

.29. Abdus Salam, Science, High Technology 
and Development, Development and South-South 
Co-operation (Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: Research Cen- 
tre for Co-operation with Developing Countries, 
1987), pp. 14, 16. 
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ment and corporations will have to formu- 
late specific new policies properly to 
address the profound changes now taking 
place in the developing countries them- 
selves. Military leaders-are giving way to 


democratic movements, and rigid state - 


control is yielding to more liberal market- 
oriented policies. At the same time, re- 
ligicus fundamentalism is on the rise; so 
also are daunting problems of debt man“ 
agement, population growth, rapid ur- 
banization, environmental degradation, 
and massive unemployment. 

Despite enormous opportunities for 
America to refurbish its technological 
image with the developing world, there is 
a growing perception abroad that the 
United States is not willing to play the 
role befitting a superpower in global 
issues of science and technology. U.S. 
contributions through the World Bank 
and its bilateral programs of technical 
assistance have undoubtedly helped many 
developing countries. So have American 
foundations and voluntary organizations. 
At the same time, small developing coun- 
tries with inadequate infrastructures often 
feel uncomfortable ‘in dealing with a 


- . mighty power. A mouse dancing with an 


elephant, however well-intentioned the 
latter, is likely to get trampled. For these 
reasons, bilateral U.S. aid programs can 
be usefully complemented through multi- 
lateral activities. A case in point is the 
U.N, Financing System for Science and 
Technology, which was initiated at a 
world conference in Vienna'in 1979 by 
consensus of the developing and in- 
dustrialized countries. But the United 
States has not participated in it to date, 
and thus opportunities are being missed 
for strengthening North-South coopera- 
tion that would be mutually advantageous. 

On global matters, again, ‘the world 
community has turned in emergencies to 
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the United Nations—for instance, to the 


International Atomic Energy Agency . 
after Chernobyl, to the World Health 
Organization and the United “Nations 
Development Programme With respectto . 
acquired immune deficiency syndrome, 
to the United Nations Environment Pro- 
gramme on acid rain, and to the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization on biosphere research 
approaches. But if the U.N. system is 
allowed to become any weaker, it. may 
not be around when its services are again 
needed in the overall interests of the 
United States, of the developing coun- 
tries, and of the world. 
Under programs such as the United 
Nations Development Programme’s Trans- 
fer of Knowledge through Expatriate - 
Nationals, America could also assist Third 
World professionals now settled abroad 
in helping their countries of origin. The 
work of these expert volunteers could be 
facilitated at practically no cost to the 
U.S. organizations where they now work. 
<- The’ bulk of technologies needed by 
developing countries’ from the United 
States are for food sufficiency and renew- 
able energy in sub-Saharan Africa, for 
health and shelter in Asia and Africa, and 
for problems of urbanization and unem- 
ployment in Latin America. In special 
circumstances, the frontier technologies 
of, for example, computing and remote ` 
sensing may well be the most appropriate. 
The sharing of this know-how on equit- - 


able terms is not likely to create threatsto. - 


trade and employment in the United | 
States nor to its strategic interests. - 

` When it comes to reform of the interna- 
tional patent system, the formulation of a 
code for transnational corporations to do 
business, or the need for fairer technology- 
transfer arrangements, the developing 


countries expect from America a leader- 


/ 
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ship role that is responsive to their 
aspirations. ` 


CONCLUSION 


Is the United States losing tech- 
nological influence abroad? One is re- 
minded of, the economist who, when 
asked how his wife was doing, replied, 
“Compared to what?” Compared to U.S. 
power at its zenith in the 1970s, the 
answer is yes, American influence has 
diminished in relation to that of Japan, 
Europe, and the Pacific basin, mainly 
because the latter three have managed 
higher growth rates over smaller initial 
bases. China, Brazil, and India could 
pose a challenge in the coming millen- 
nium, provided they can continue in a 
stable manner on the path of economic 
reform. The unified European market of 
1992 will be a formidable competitor, and 
so might a revitalized socialist block. 

It is difficult for America’s politicians 
and its media to recognize the reality of a 
multipolar world, specially when the de- 
cline is gradual and relative. Paul Kennedy 
puts it another way: 


It may be argued that the geographical extent, 


` population and national resources of the 


United States suggest that it ought to possess 
perhaps 16 to 18 percent of the world’s wealth 
and power, but because of historical and 
technical circumstances favourable to it, that 


. share rose to 40 per cent or more by 1945; and 


what we are witnessing at the moment is the 
éarly decades of the ebbing away from that 
extraordinarily high figure to a more “natural 
share.30 i 


“That being said, the United States 
remains today, in absolute terms, the 
world leader. Its projected gross national 
product in the year 2000 will still be larger 
than that of Japan and the newly in- 
dustrialized Asian countries combined. 
Its economic resilience and democratic 
institutions, its geographical size and 
military strength, the technological innova- 
tion of its small enterprises, and the 
management excellence at many large 
corporations are keeping America at the 
leading edge. Wise government policies 
and forward-looking business strategies, 
both not necessarily oxymorons, could 
well prolong the American Century. 


kk 


_ QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


' Q (Dario Scuka, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.): Technology, in these 
modern times, is dependent on energy. I 
am inclined to believe that energy in 
general, and petroleum in particular, are 
a human patrimony in the current world 
situation. Petroleum is the most interna- 
tionally traded commodity. In addition, 
it is dispersed around the globe very 
unevenly. Where it is.mast needed, it is 
not present, and where it is in ample 
supply, sometimes it is not exploited 
properly. Would vou please comment on 
technology transfer in the petroleum and 
natural-gas industry? 


A: There is absolutely no question that 
energy is the multiplier of human muscle 
and brainpower in order to create modern 
goods and services. My office at the 
United Nations deals primarily with renew- 
able energy. There is no question, again, 
that in the future we will have to turn 
increasingly from depletable fossil fuels 
to some of the renewable ones—new 
energy sources, such as biomass and 
solar, tidal, and wind power, among 
others. Tragically, because of the recent 
softening of oil prices, the focus of atten- 


30. Kennedy, Rise and Fall of the Great Powers. 
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tion has shifted away from the very 
serious energy problems thát the world is 
bound to experience. As night follows 
day, the price of oil will rise once more 
and we will again be in a very serious 
energy crisis. But new technologies are 
becoming available, and if the requisite 
research money and effort were invested, 
together with effective technology-trans- 
fer strategies and sound government 
polices, then, I believe, we could.be better 
prepared for the next energy crunch, 
which may arrive by the oud of this 
millennium. 


Q (Kingdon W. Swayne, Bucks County 
Community College, Newtown, Pennsyl- 
vania): Given that the number of people 
creating and otherwise interested in intel- 
lectual property is increasing around the 
world, are the structures in place to 
achieve adequate safeguarding of new 
intellectual property? l 

A: The United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development has, for ovet 'a 
decade, been trying to reform the patent 
system and formulate a code of conduct 
for the transfer of technology. It has not 
yet been able to come to any final resolu- 
tion because, clearly, the interests of the 
technology haves and have-nots are at 
loggerheads. The U.N. Center for Trans- 
national Corporations is completing ne- 


gotiations on a code of conduct for 


transnational corporations, which, again, 
touches upon transfer of technology. 
Existing structures for protecting intel- 
lectual property need to be continuously 
reviewed and strengthened. I believe that 
there is a clear realization in the develop- 
ing countries that equitable prices must 


be paid for technology. Also, history — 


shows us that the flows of technology 


-cannot be prevented forever. The flow of ` 
the kind of technology that comes with 


blueprints and manuals cannot be stopped 
in this day of instant communication. 
One can be prucent and careful, but such 
flows cannot be fully prevented. What is 
important, however, is that with blue- 
prints and drawings alone one cannot 
build a computer or a sophisticated prod- 
uct. It is with experience, depth of knowl- 
edge, which can only come through an 
industrial culture, which can only come 
through intens:ve training, that tech- 
nology can be replicated or new products 
created. The protection of intellectual 
property is really a serious problem, and 
solutions are still to be found. I would 
urge that a certain openness and equity in 
the flows of technology and protection of 
property: rights can only help in this 
highly interdependent world.. ° 


Q (Richard D. Lambert, American 
academy of Political and Social Science, . 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania): Many Amer- 
icans believe thet the transfer of technol- 
ogy—through tke Marshall Plan, through 
multinational corporations, through in- 
dustrial espionage—has contributed to 


the loss of the technological superiority _ 


that the United States had at one time. 
Would you please address this view of 
America’s decline and fall in this period? 

A: Nations do rise and fall technologi- 
cally, economically, and militarily. These 
trends can of course be influenced by 
such factors as the Marshall Plan or 
policies of multinational corporations. 
Rather, the rates of economic and tech- 
nological growth are the determining 
factors. Wise government policies would 
prevent further erosion of U.S. techno- 
bgical supremacy. 


- Q: The growth in technology in the 
industrial countries so far outstrips any 
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growth in the developing countries, and 
the gap is becoming wider and wider. Do 
you see any hope for narrowing the gap? 

A: In the United Nations dialogue 15 
years ago, there used to be talk of the 
technology gap. It was assumed that the 
differences in technology between na- 
tions were somehow bridgeable. I think 
we have given up that particular notion. 
There is no way the technological chasm 
` can be bridged. For instance, the develop- 
ing countries spend less than 5 percent of 
the world’s total research and develop- 
ment expenditures and therefore control, 
say, 5 percent of the world’s technology. 
The technologies that are needed to solve 
the problems in Africa, Latin America, 
and elsewhere, the problems of poverty, 
are all now available; nothing more may 
need to be invented. The problem is that 
this know-how cannot be accessed, it 
cannot be bought, because the resources 
are not available or because the technical 


skills to apply them are lacking. We need 
a different kind of vision to be able to 
mobilize those technologies. 

Another way of looking at this situation 
is that it would be impossible today for 
most developing countries to reach the 
per capita incomes, the affluent living, 
that the industrialized West has achieved. 
They therefore have to think in terms of 
alternative life-styles, alternative ways of 
Going things. They do not need to imitate 
the kinds of life-style that degrade the 
environment, require high consumption 
of raw materials and energy, and so on. 
Furthermore, these countries, along with 


-the rest of the world, will not be able to 


afford those styles of life in the next 
century. So it is no longer relevant to talk 
about bridging the gap. With some vision 
and good luck, a few countries every 10 
years or so join the ranks of the indus- 
trialized, but there is no question that the 
gap will not close for most of the others. 
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Is the United States Losing 9 
Ground in Central and". 0 
. » South America? a... ee 


- By JAIME BENITEZ ` 
. ABSTRACT: The Spanish-American War made possible an important . 
. reorientation’ of the traditions of Spain, Latin America, and the United - : 
. , States. With the conclusion of the empire, Spain could forget its martial past, 
the nations of Latin America were obliged to find their own course, and the - 
'. United States betame engaged anew in European affairs. Over time, Latin ~- 
‘America’s early admiration for the democratic United States gave way to fear — 
and concern for the violence to which they. have been or are potentially . 
subject. The present military involvement of the United States in the Central 
American nations.is best'seen in the light of this evolution. A crucial problem 
that is shared by both Latin America and the United States today is the traffic 
in-drugs. If treated as an opportunity for positive cooperation and change, 
even for the restructuring ‘of. important aspects of our societies; this dire. 
oe problem may serve to bring the wo Americas together iam mutual and, ioe 
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OURSCORE and ten years ago your 

forefathers brought forth upon the 
Caribbean the “splendid little war” of 
1898, as Secretary of State John Milton 
Hay called it. It was, indeed, a brief 
encounter. 

Congress declared war on Spain on 25 
April 1898 to secure Cuba’s indepen- 
dence. Queen Maria Cristina’s govern- 
ment sued for peace on 23 July and 
offered to grant independence to Cuba. 
Two days later, General Nelson Miles 
and his army landed in southern Puerto 
Rico. The fighting was prolonged, and 
the armistice was delayed until 12 August. 
By then the Spanish government had 
` agreed to cede all of Puerto Rico as well 
as the Philippines. 

General Miles protested when he was 
. ordered to stop fighting on 12 August as 
“he was only halfway to San Juan. Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt’s note to Senator 
Lodge before leading his Rough Riders 
to Cuba—“Give my love to Nannie and 
prolong the war until we take Puerto 
Rico”—was honored even if not communi- 
cated to President William McKinley. 

The “splendid little war” changed the 
course of history for all parties involved. 
To this day, Spanish historians identify it 
as “El Desastre.” But that disaster opened 
_ the way for a new generation of writers 
. and leaders, bent upon reassessing the 
dreams, achievements, and failures of the 


old empire. They resolved to closeforever ~ 


the sepulcher of the Cid Campeador, to 
forget the heroes of the past and throw 
away the keys to ancient glories. The way 
was opened for a complete reorientation 
of the future. 

_ The Spanish writers, philosophers, and 
poets of the Generation of 1898 initiated 
a new vision in all fields of endeavors: 
education, science, world outlook, poli- 
tics. For a while it seemed as if Spain had 
indeed regained a leadership role in the 
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world of art, of literature, of education, 
and of democracy. Then came the Civil 
War of 1936, with its dismal blackout of 
almost half a century. Fortunately, for 
the last 13 years, we have been witnessing 
a highly promising. although difficult 
reorientation of democracy in Spain. 
The paths of history followed by Cuba, 
the Philippine Islands, and Puerto Rico 
were changed most radically by the war 
of 1898. The present differences between 
the last three colonies of Spain provide 
ample opportunity for meditation on the 
ups‘and downs of historical trends. Cuba, 
the Philippines, and Puerto Rico are as 
far apart from each other as they can 
possibly be, each in its separate way 
struggling to find its own true course. 
For the United States, 1898 was its 
first involvement in European conflicts 
since its wars with England. It was mani- 
fest destiny at its best and at its worst. It 
was a ‘prelude to the creation of the 
Republic of Panama out of Colombia 
and the beginning of the big-stick policy 
that achieved sea communication between 


_the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans 


through the Panama.Canal. 

It must be remembered that manifest 
destiny began with the wars between the 
United States and Mexico and the acquisi- 
tion of almost half of what became the 
Continental United States. As Alan Rid- 
ing states in his book Distant Neighbors. 


Probably nowhere in the world do two coun- 
tries as different as Mexico and the United 
States live side by side. . . . Probably nowhere 
in the world do two neighbors understand 
each other so little... . Over the past 150 years, 
Mexico has come to know and- feel American 
power: In the nineteenth century, it lost half of 
its territory to its northern neighbor; in the 
twentieth century, it has become economi- 
cally dependent on the United States. In 
contrast, the United States until recently 
barely looked south. Mexico's stability was 
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taken for granted, its flourishing economy 
welcomed. ... Today, things are different. The 
failure of Mexico's postwar economic model 
has thrust the country into its most serious 
crisis since the 1910 Revolution.! 


As the spiritual leader of the second 
version of manifest destiny, President 
Theodore Roosevelt assisted both Russia 
and Japan in settling the terms of their 
war of 1905. The Norwegian Parliament 
awarded President Roosevelt the Nobel 
Prize for Peace in 1906. Woodrow Wil- 
son, who prevailed over him and over 
President Taft in the elections of 1912, 
was to become, five years later, “the 
savior of Europe.” Even though defeated 
by the Senate in his endeavor to have the 
United States join the League of Nations, 
which he created at enormous cost, Wood- 
row Wilson stands in retrospect as one of 
the great American presidents, one who 
struggled without rest for a nobler world. 


` Today the United States has the highest - 


responsibility for peaceful democratic 
leadership in the world that it has helped 
to change into “the global village.” 


LATIN AMERICAN VIEWS OF 

THE UNITED STATES 
Turning now to our present inquiry of 
whether the United States is losing ground 
in Central and South America, I must 
answer, yes, but that this may not neces- 

sarily be so in the years ahead. 
Paradoxically, the “splendid little war” 
changed, decisively and negatively, the 
emotional assessment of the United States 
in Latin America. Before 1898, Latin 
American leaders and -writers were very 
much in favor of Cuban independence 
and against imperial Spain. The United 
States was often referred to as an ex- 
emplary nation, united, democratic, enter- 


1. Alan Riding, Distant Neighbors: A Portrait 
of the Mexicans (New York: Knopf, 1984), p. 1. 


prising, successful. After 1898, the United 
States became for Latin America a danger- 
ous white, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant, evil 
empire. Why? 

There are several reasons. First, abso- 
lute power offends absolutely. Second, 
the military humiliation of Spain turned 
it once again into the beloved mother 
country. Third, President Theodore Roose- 


_velt lost no time in showing that, for the 


United States, force may become prima 
ratio instead of ultima ratio. Force would 
be available, if necessary, to add a Roose- 
veltian corollary to the Monroe Doctrine. 

The greatest Latin American poet of 
all times, Rubén Darío, wrote his “Ode to 
Theodore Roosevelt” immediately after 
the president managed to carve Panama 
out of Colombia: 


You are the United States, 

the forthcoming invader 

of that trusting part of America that still has 
Indian blood, 

that still speaks Spanish and still prays to 
Jesus, our Lord. 

You are proud, you are strong... 

educated and able, you believe in action and _ 
you reject Tolstoy 


re i 


You lack nothing, with one exception: God!? 


In the same vein, in 1900, in his book 
Ariel, José Enrique Rodó, the leading 


` writer and educator from Uruguay, sum- 


marized the problems of the New World 
as a permanent hemispheric struggle be- 
tween two Shakespearian characters from 
The Tempest: Caliban, the savage and 
deformed colossus of the North, and 
Ariel, the dreaming, airy spirit of Latin 


‘America. According to Rodó, Ariel is 


destined both to prevail and to set the 


2. From Rubén Darío, Cantos de vida y 
esperanza, in. Poesias completas, ed. Alfonso Men- 
dez Plancarte (Madrid: Aguilar, 1961), pp. 720-21. 
English translation by Jaime Benitez. 
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values, goals, and achievements of future 
generations in Latin America. 

Where does Central America stand 
today vis-a-vis the United States? It faces 
a most serious economic crisis. It owes 
more money than it can pay. Its currencies 
are out of control. Furthermore, Central 
America is living through three quite 
different military presences of the United 
States: one in Nicaragua, another in 

‘Honduras, a third in Panama. 

In all three places, there was much to 
complain about before the interventions. 
The interventions, however, have not 
been particularly helpful to the United 
States’ image nor to that of the groups it 
has befriended. Thus it is particularly 
revealing that Adolfo Calero, the contra 
leader, at the moment of reconciliation in 
Sepoa turned against the Reagan ap- 
proach, invoking instead the common 
loyalty he and President Ortega owe 
jointly to national unity. In Panama, 
General Noriega has managed to profit 
from the United States’ intervention. Even 
Del Valle, the president that General 
Noriega deposed, has pleaded with Pres- 
ident Reagan to keep his soldiers out. 
The same negative reaction developed 

_ in El Salvador, where President Reagan 
has supported President José Napoleón 
Duarte most actively. But the electorate 
turned against Duarte in the legislative 
elections held last March. Finally, the 
United States’ intervention in Guatemala 
against President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman 
in the 1950s is still resented in that most 
densely populated Central American 
republic. ior ee 
Costa Rica is the only one of these 
republics where the United States is not 
losing ground at present. It represents a 
very different political reality and organiza- 
tion. It is the most stable, most demo- 
cratic, and least populated of the five 
Central American republics. Costa Rica 


abolished its army in 1949, has never 
suffered intervention at the hands of the 
United States, and exercises a position of 
leadership in the general concern for 
peaceful development and growth through- 
out the region. . 

Last year, the Norwegian Parliament 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Peace to the 
president of Costa Rica, Oscar Arias 
Sanchez, for his program for peace in 
Central America. Arias was the third 
president from the New World to be thus 
honored. First was Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1906, and second was Woodrow Wilson 
in 1919: : 

There is another problem of critical 
dimensions, which involves Colombia, 
Panama, and the United States once 
again: drugs. Some of the Mafia leaders 
in this nefarious trade try to justify them- 
selves: at home by claiming they are 
aiming at the Achilles’ heel of the colossus 
of the North. But they are crippling not 
the colossus but the children and the 
families targeted by such infamous ar- 
rows. The United States and Latin 
America must develop a joint, effective 
approach. against the present bilateral, 
criminal relationship of North American 
demands for and Central American sup- 
plies of cocaine and marijuana. Can the 
battle against drugs be won? I believe so 
and will offer an approach. 


MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 


So far, I have spoken of events, polit- 


- ical leaders, and governments. From that 


limited perspective, it seems obvious that 
the United States is losing ground and 
will lose more if it continues on its present 
course, But there are other, more meaning- 
ful, responsible paths available for which 
the times are ripe. 

The most decisive reality within which 


- Central America operates pertains to the 


different levels at which the citizenry live 
in the cities and in the countryside. As 
Professor Robert S. Leiken summarizes 


in his book Central America: Anatomy ` 


of Conflict: 


One travels to Central America through time 
as well as space. ... A short step from the 
Central American capitals, and one encounters 
the middle ages, with its wooden plows and 
draft animals and seasonal rhythms, Medieval- 
ism casts a long shadow on the Central 
American present. 

Nonetheless in the past two decades, the 
region has known rapid economic growth, 
new political ideologies and the revolution in 
telecommunications. The Central American 
campesino lives at once in the middle ages and 
in the “global village.” The contradiction 
between the old and the new is one of the 
central components of the Central American 
crisis.3 


The distance between the campesino 
and the city dweller has existed in Latin 
America for over four centuries, It is part 
of a cultural background that we Latin 
Americans inherited from Spain along 
with many positive and lasting contribu- 
tions, such as the Spanish language, the 
Catholic religion; the structure of the 


family, pride in being oneself and in being 


faithful to one’s commitments. But as far 
as support for governments of the people, 
by the people, arid for the people, the 
Hispanic political heritage has been coun- 
terproductive. Part and parcel of that 
inheritance were also the legitimacy of 
social hierarchies, the division of society 
into leaders and followers, the priority of 
personal loyalties over political principles, 

the essential differences between men and 
women, the intrinsic worth of every in- 
dividual, and the acceptance by the.under- 


3. Robert S. Leiken, “Overview: Can the 
Cycle Be Broken?” in Central America: Anatomy of 
Conflict, ed. Robert S. Leiken (New York: Perga- 
mon, 1984), pp. 34. 
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privileged of their earthly lot, because . 
final and lasting justice will come in the 
hereafter. 

-In his book The Modernization of 
Puerto Rico, Professor Henry Wells dis- 
cusses at length the almost centennial. - 
clash between Spanish and U.S. social - 
and political values in Puerto Rico.‘ 
Wells is amply and approvingly quoted 
3y Lawrence E. Harrison in his book 
Underdevelopment Is a State of Mind: 
The Latin American Case Harrison 
holds that overcoming mutual misgivings 
and fears springing from conflicting cul- 
tural perspectives is a prerequisite to 
fruitful relationships between North, Cen- 
tral, and South America. 

The operational indifference with 
which the ruling classes in Latin America , 
glance over the plight of their.carnpesinos ` 
must come to an end. Professional, eco- 
nomic, and political elites must realize 
that that cleavage between the city and 
the rural community constitutes their 
greatest social injustice. They must take a 


leading role in overcoming this particular . 


social segregation. Furthermore, we Latin 
Americans have to overcome. the Ariel- , 
Caliban syndrome. The United States 
may be blamed for many but not for all 
the ills and evils our communities suffer. 
Contrary to our frequent obsession, the 
United States pays much less attention to 
South America than it pays to many 
other regions of the world, Israel, for 
instance. It is much more concerned, 
often mistakenly so, with Europe, Asia, 
and certainly with what President Reagan . 


4. Henry Wells, The Modernization of Puerto 
Rico: A Political Study of Changing Values and 
Institutions (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1969). i 

5. Lawrence E. Harrison, Underdevelopment Is 
a State of Mind: The Latin American Case (Boston: 
Center for International Affairs, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and University Press of America, 1985). 
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calis the evil empire of Soviet Russia and 
with its satellites. 

The United States faces an equally 
difficult task in endeavoring to bridge the 
gulf of misunderstanding that cuts across 
and divides the New World. In order to 
be true to the best self of the United 
States, its representatives must overcome 
their monolingual education. They must 
incorporate into their approaches not 
only the language but also the ethnology, 
the cultural and psychological infrastruc- 
ture, the sensibilities of their next-door 
neighbors, and vice versa. All sides would 
profit from cultural osmosis. 

If we manage to exorcise from our 
minds the devils and the evil empires that 
cloud our thinking and assess with critical 
realism and goodwill the potential for 
cooperation, I believe that mutually bene- 
ficial programs could be developed. 


NORTH-SOUTH PARTNERSHIP 


Ihave already mentioned what may be 
the worst health problem the United 
States suffers: drugs. It is the bilateral 
irresponsibility of supply and demand. It 
needs to be controlled at both ends. 

The United States faces such a no-win 
situation in combating this new plague 
that many opinion makers are suggesting 
giving up the fight. They recommend 
legalization instead. Such a solution seems 
suicidal to me. Cocaine and opium are 
not variations of alcohol. They are addic- 
tive and deadly. 

I would much rather go all the way in 
working out an earnest partnership, be- 
tween north, central, and south, to curtail 
production, distribution, and consump- 
tion of drugs in America. I think it can be 
done. 


It would be a second Alliance for 
Progress, with one big difference. This 
time the United States would be the 
junior partner. Latin Americans would 
be fully in charge of one side of the battle: 
putting an end to production of drugs. 
See who wins first. Drug eradication 
would be costly and would require im- 
portant shifts in employment, and the 
United States would have to foot the bill, 
but it would be worth it. For the first time 
in history, the United States would be 
dependent on the South for assistance, 
support, and help. Properly handled, it 
would tap the best and noblest qualities 
of our peoples for cooperation. I would 
anticipate the most generous reaction 
toward joint North, Central, and South 
American efforts to safeguard the health 
and future of children who would other- 
wise be subjected to the most dangerous 
and, if you will, destructive nuisance of 
modern society. 

One final word. We in Puerto Rico are 
also victims of this tragic trade. Thirty 
years ago, Puerto Rico was immune to 
this calamity. We do not produce cocaine 
or marijuana or opium or any other drug, 
but today drugs come to Puerto Rico by 
sea and by air. The government and the 
community are fighting the invasion, but 
there must be a wider, all-inclusive, effec- 
tive program to eliminate this scourge 
from our midst. 

A joint and successful battle against 
drugs may lay the foundations for broader 
cooperation and mutual trust in other 
fields. It should help in the pursuit of 
other tasks that call for further understand- 
ing and appreciation of these three Ameri- 
cas. All three would gain in a common 
struggle for a better America. 


eek: 


aC 
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‘QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: I would like to suggest a Marshall 
Plan or something like the Lomé Conven- 
tion for Central America. I have in mind 
that it would be administered by the 
Organization of American States, to elim- 
inate any taint of Yankee imperialism. 
Also, the United States could turn over 
all disputes and conflicts in this hemis- 
phere to the Organization of American 
States; in the course of research, I have 
found that we have signed treaties agreeing 
to do that. Do you think Puerto Rico and 
some of the countries of Central America 
would be receptive to these strategies and 
would perhaps give some support to the 
idea of getting them through Congress? 

A: I am certain they would be; I am 
certain that Puerto Rico would be. With 
respect to the Marshall Plan, the Alliance 
for Progress, in a sense, was an effort to 
duplicate the Marshall Plan. Latin Ameri- 
ca, however, was not prepared, as Europe 


- had been, to receive such an assistance. 


Unfortunately, too, the United States 
was to a large extent motivated by trying 
to defeat Fidel Castro, and Latin Ameri- 
cans were less conscious of their respon- 
sibility for the success of the Alliance for 
Progress. Even so, something significant 
was started and.achieved, but certainly a 
new approach would be welcome, and I 
think the ideas that you have mentioned 
would be very good. — 


Q (Dario Scuka, Library of Congress, 


Washington, D.C.): The U.S. government’ 


seems to have been overtly rather gener- 
ous to Honduras for quite a few years. 
Unfortunately, the generosity was concen- 
trated in the military area. Would you 
provide your perspective concerning the 


most recent anti-American demonstration 
by students and some workers there? 
A; One thing that people in the United 


. States oftentimes neglect is that this 


giant, their country, must communicate 
spiritually, emotionally with a Latin Amer- 
ica that does not continue to think that its 
position must be one of receiving as- 
sistance. It is indispensable that the best 
aspect of the United States come out in 
accepting and incorporating and develop- 
ing mutual tasks so that the Latin Ameri- | 
cans discover that they are respected and 
not treated only, or predominantly, as 
poor people who receive alms. As a 


. colleague‘of mine has said, the problem 


with the United States is that contrary to 
Oscar Wilde’s famous definition of a 
gentleman as one who only offends deliber- 
ately, the United States often offends 
without trying to and often while en- 
deavoring to help. 


Q (James W. Skillen, Association for 
Public Justice, Washington, D.C.): Given 


` the likelihood of the United States’ world 


economic decline and other develop- 
ments, the tendency of the United States — 
in the coming decade and beyond will be 
to turn inward orto become preoccupied . 
with what it sees as its own dilemma, 
making its interest in and understanding 
of Latin American or other countries less 
likely particularly if it begins to see that 
the debt crisis in Latin America is part of 
a problem that is a danger to it. Can you 
give me some signs of hope that U.S.- 
concern with and interest in understanding 
Latin America in a new way would lead 
to some greater cooperative efforts? 

A: Let me say this. Listening. to the 
current presidential debates in the United 
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States, I was very heartenei when I heard 
Dukakis speaking Spanish. He spoke 
Spanish perfectly well, and I think that 
his fluency will be one of his great assets if 
he is elected president. It will be the first 
time that an American president has 
spoken Spanish. Net only speaking Span- 
ish but having a basic sensibility toward 
this other psychology and approaches is 
very important. The awful thing about 
the United States is that its history or its 
goals do not call it to be a world leader. 
This role was thrust upon it by many 
other factors. One of its -roblems as a 
world leader is that it is € monolingual 
society. For a society to understand other 
societies and to communicete with them, 
it has to be bi- or multilingual. I hope that 
the United States will evolve along these 
lines; if it does, it will achieve a much 
better understanding with Latin America. 
Concerning the economic aspect, I think 
that the United States bas enormous 
potentials. I was in Washington as a 
student in 1929, at the time of the Great 
Depression. For a while taen it was felt 
that there was no hope. I remember 
hearing President Hoover say that the 
best government was the least govern- 
ment, and so forth and sc on. It took a 
tremendous revolution in American life, 
such as President Roosevelt's brain trusts, 
to change the approach of the United 
States, and it recuperated fr=m the depres- 
sion and became the great power in the 
world. While the Unitec States does 
indeed have failings and there are possi- 
bilities for other countries to replace the 
United States in economic leadership, all 
countries, including Japan. know deep in 
their hearts that the United States, for a 


number of reasons, has become the un- 
questioned prime leader and will continue 
to be so if there is going to be leadership 
in the years ahead. The hope is that its 
leadership will be pluralistic. 


Q (Roderick McDonald, Rider Col- 
lege, Lawrenceville, New Jersey): The 
United States has heretofore resented 
and worked against certain strategies of 
development in the Caribbean and Latin 
America. I have in mind in particular the 
cases of Cuba, Jamaica, and Nicaragua. 
Please assess the relative advocacy for 
various alternatives for development in 
Latin America and the Caribbean. 

A: Concerning the question of Nicara- 
gua and even the danger of Cuba, I think 
that the whole situation has been blown 
out of proportion. The United States has 
attributed to these little situations an 
importance that they fundamentally lack, 
but the basic difficulty is that unless the 
problem of human destitution is dealt 
with by the countries that are involved, 
eventually we will have to have revolu- 
tions everyplace. The solution is to aid 
development, keeping in mind the im- 
portant factor of diplomacy. Moreover, 
the United States could have been much 
more help in the whole Central American 
problem a long time ago if it had decided 
to back the Contadora countries instead 
of trying to substitute them. It is also very 
important for the United States to let 
Latin American regions be aware of the 
possibilities for settling their problems 
and to let them have the responsibility for 
doing so. 
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Yesterday’s Arms Control Will 
Not Prevent Nuclear War 


By ROBERT H. KUPPERMAN and DEBRA VAN OPSTAL 


ABSTRACT: Even as prospects for direct U.S.-Soviet confrontation have 
decreased, the potential for international collision almost everywhere else is 
on the rise. Although arms control remains an important long-term issue in 
superpower relations, the United States and Soviet Union face a more 
imminent danger of unwanted nuclear escalation through the actions of 
unstable, unpredictable, and well-armed states in the Third World. This 
suggests that a better U.S. policy balance must be struck between central 
strategic threats, to which U.S. resources and attention have been devoted for 
forty years, and regional conflicts, for which there is a notable lack of 
contingency planning and a growing record of U.S. failure. 
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EEPING the world safe from nu- 

clear oblivion has been a major 
preoccupation of policymakers, legisla- 
tors, generals, and scholars since the 
dawn of the atomic era. Policy recom- 
mendations cover practically every dimen- 
sion of the bilateral relationship between 
the United States and the USSR, from 
cultural, educational, and ciplomatic ex- 
changes to crisis-management understand- 
ings to never ending debates on how biga 
nuclear stick is needed to cow one’s 
opponent. Today, our hopes have fastened 
on arms control—the intermediate-range 
nuclear forces agreement and the Strategic 
Arms Reduction Talks—as a way to 
foster political stability between the 
superpowers, 

The problems with all of these ap- 
proaches, as Henry Kissinger has noted, 
is that “the superpowers ar2 conducting 
international affairs as if they were the 
principal relevant factors when, in fact, 
over the next decade new power centers 
will emerge that will make the relative 
position of the two superpowers less 
significant.”! Indeed, we may one day 
look back on the cold-war era—a time in 
which the only major global threat was 
that the United States anc the Soviet 
Union would annihilate eack other—as a 
relatively simple and stable period. We 
no longer enjoy the luxury of an ex- 
clusively bipolar world. The nuclear perils 
that lie ahead are no longer limited to the 
actions of the superpowers. 

We today face the grim future of a 
world of many poles of power—a more 
independent Europe and Japan, a more 
mature and capable China, and a host of 
well-armed regional mini-powers who 
are actively striving for local predom- 
inance. The entire internatioral system is 
marked by growing uncertainty simply 

1. Henry Kissinger, “Next Powsrs to Play in 
Pacific Area,” Los Angeles Times, 24 Jan. 1988. 


because of the proliferation of inde- 
pendent actors and advanced weapons 
. systems. 


The mysteries of the atom are neither - 


as difficult to master nor as secret as we 
once hoped. There appear td be few 
barriers and a great many incentives to 
the acquisition of chemical, biological, or 
radiological weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and sophisticated delivery systems. 
Given the likely spread of these kinds of 
capabilities, superpower promises of 
world peace through a balance of ter- 
ror are beginning to appear singularly 
unconvincing. 

Although U.S. policymakers remain 
focused on the threats of an era past, the 
loci of instability are shifting beyond 
Europe into Third World regions. It is 
here that the rules of superpower prudence 
are ill defined. Here, third-party actors 
are setting events into motion over which 
neither superpower may have direct con- 
trol but in which both may have com- 
pelling interests. It is in Third World 
arenas that the United States and the 
Soviet Union run a real risk of being 
drawn into unnecessary and unwanted 
confrontation. 

This is not to imply that the Soviet 
threat has mysteriously evaporated. It 
does imply, however, that a better policy 
balance must be struck between long- 
term threats and immediate risks. It does 
suggest that the United States is badly in 
need of anew global vision that recognizes 


where the future risks to U.S. security lie - 


and, more important, how we might 
avoid them. 


THE RISKS OF 
ARMS REDUCTIONS 


As long as there remain thousands of 
nuclear warheads in the superpower arse- 
nals, there is no intellectual escape from 
the problem of American-Soviet rela- 
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tions. The threat may be distant, but its 
finality commands our attention. The 
prospect of reducing that threat—through 
a carefully crafted arms-control. pro- 
cess—-has a great deal of intuitive eco- 
nomic appeal. 

Arms control can be a positive vehicle 
to foster greater stability through mutual 
interdependence and trust between the 
superpowers, but it is no panacea. Indeed, 
the current emphasis on foolproof verifica- 
tion schemes is misplaced; no arms- 
control scheme is certifiably risk free. The 
danger in focusing on treaty minutiae is 
that we ignore the larger instabilities that 
can be created by the process itself. 

Some instabilities are largely self-gen- 
eratéd—the product of a conceptual con- 
tradiction between mutual vulnerability 
and individual self-protection. On the 
one hand, the effective policy of mutual 
assured destruction (MAD) is designed 
to guarantee not only that we have the 
ability to retaliate if struck first but that 
we remain deliberately vulnerable to 
Soviet retaliation. In a MAD world, the 
basis of stability rests on the mutual 
conviction that striking first would be 
utter suicide. 

The dilemma arises in TEE 
what to do-should deterrence fail. The 
prospect of “nuking the other side back 
into the Stone Age” offers marginal satis- 
faction if one’s own society lies in ruins. 
Each side would naturally prefer to pro- 
tect itself by denying the other an ability 
to inflict damage. One way to accomplish 
this- goal .is defensively, -as with, for 
example, the Strategic Defense Initiative. 
Another would be to attempt to overwhelm 
one’s opponent offensively. In practice, 
the United States pursues both avenues 
of approach, in direct contrast to its 
declared retaliatory policy. 

On the offensive side, U.S. joint staff 
targeters currently list tens-of thousands 
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of aiming points in the USSR that are 
designed to thwart. any possibility of 
Soviet retaliation and destroy the USSR 
as an industrial and military power. Virtu- 
ally any Soviet asset of even marginal 
military interest has been locked into a 
computerized attack plan. 

Ironically, we do not now possess-a 
nuclear arsenal of sufficient size to meet 
these targeting demands. But the basic in- 
consistency between an ever expanding 
list of targets and a policy of nuclear- 
arms reduction is patent. Arms-control 
options increase the strain on targeting 
goals as weapons are reduced or as U.S. 
strategic forces, based at home, are slotted 
to perform additional interdictive and 
damage-limiting tasks, such as the func- 
tions .of the intermediate nuclear forces 
eliminated under. the proposed inter- 
mediate-range nuclear forces agreement. 

This, in itself, creates tension between 
the policy and operational camps. If the 
need to achieve our targeting goals be- 
comes paramount, then we may yield to 
an incentive to achieve them by striking 
first at a time of crisis. The lesson here is 
that the United States must rationalize its 
defense policies across the board or face 
the, consequences of its own failure. 
` A second instability in the arms-con? 
trol process is externally generated: the 
more successful the reduction effort, the 
more unstable the nuclear balance. At 
very small force levels, even a small 
divergence from the agreed-upon levels, 
such as might occur in cheating, could 
créate a decisive difference in the balance 
of power and terror at a time of crisis. 

Let us say, for the sake of simplicity, 


‘that the United States and the Soviet 
‘Union agreed to. pare. their strategic 


arsenals to 100 missiles apiece; at this 
level, each side believes it could survive 
an attack .and still inflict meaningful 
damage on the other. If we assume that 
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the Soviets secretly add only 40 missiles 

. to their arsenals—a level that might be 
impossible to detect—then the entire bal- 
ance of power has shifted. With 10 war- 
heads on each of these missiles, the 
Soviets would possess the potential to 
eliminate our entire missile force on a 
first strike, 

While marginal cheating in a world of 
very small nuclear forces would have a 
major impact, any discrepancies would 
be almost impossible to verify. One might 
suspect, but could never be absolutely 
sure whether or not the other side was 
cheating. The costs of mistaken trust 
would be so high that both sides might 

_ well adopt an offensive launch-on-warn- 
ing strategy. 

‘ It is here that ballistic-missile defenses 
might make a difference by coping with 
the margin of error that creates an ad- 
vantage for the other side. But all tech- 
nological systems leak or fail. We ought 
not rely on technology alone as the quick 
fix or panacea to restore a perceptual or 
political balance. 

Moreover, missile defenses by them- 
selves alter the balance-of-terror calculus. 
To the extent that they provide an addi- 
tional element of uncertainty about the 
costs of striking first, they tend to be 
stabilizing. But they are destabilizing to 

the extent that they may prevent adequate 
retaliation by the other side, thereby 
undermining the core of MAD. 
The bottom line is that these instabil- 
` ities do not favor radical arms reductions 
as a way to: prevent nuclear holocaust. 
Although we may not be happy with the 
concept of thousands of nucl2ar warheads 
creating a balance of terror, the fact 
remains that it is a very stable balance. 
While there is ample room to reduce the 
-numbers of nuclear weapons on both 
sides, the vision of a denuclearized world 
is largely utopian: Neither side will or can 


afford to reduce the number of nuclear 
weapons below the level at which they 
can guarantee absolute carnage with ab- 
solute certainty. . 

The assurance of mutual destruction 
creates very predictable boundaries that 
neither side will willingly cross. Predict- 
ability, in turn, has created a great- deal of 
stability. The prospects of a surprise 
Soviet nuclear strike against the United 
States or a Soviet invasion of Europe 
have never been lower. Unfortunately, 
the only way to keep those risks at a 
negligible level is to maintain a robust 
nuclear deterrent. 


THE EMERGING GLOBAL ORDER 


Even as the prospects for direct U.S.- 
Soviet confrontation have decreased, the 
potential for international collision—polit- 
ical, economic, or military—almost every- 
where elsé is on the rise. Future U.S. 
leaders will confront a vastly different 
global environment:.a world of competing 
power centers rather than two superpower 
blocs; a world in which small powers 
have the ability to inflict unacceptable 
damage.on great ones; a world of many 
small fault lines instead of one large 
European one. 

With the breakdown of an exclusively 
bipolar order, neither ‘superpower will 
have an unchallenged prerogative to dic- 
tate the course of events either by suasion 
or by implicit or direct coercion. In this 
respect, the United States may have more 
in common with the Soviet Union now 
than at any time in the past forty years. 
Both haye difficulty controlling their 
allies. Both are wary of committing forces 
to marginal areas, having backed away in 
defeat at the hands of guerrilla warriors 
in Vietnam, Lebanon, and Afghanistan. 
Both are increasingly preoccupied and 
constrained by internal problems. 
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The breakdown of superpower hege- 
mony is being hastened by the prolifera- 
tion of high-technology conventional 
weaponry—primarily missile: and air- 
craft—as well as unconventional chem- 
ical, biological, or nuclear capabilities in 
the Third World. Many of the traditional 
imbalances of power between'the great 
and lesser states are narrowing. Indeed, 
future conflicts'in the Third World will 
increasingly be fought with weapons that 
were once thought of as exclusive to the 
great powers. 

In particular, the spread of missile 
technologies is likely to shrink the already 
low number of areas in which the United 
States can operate without risk. Missile 
technologies have been employed over 
the past decade with dramatic and some- 


_ times unexpected results. Examples in- 


clude the-downing of two American A-6 
aircraft by Syrian surface-to-air missiles, 
the downing of an American F-I11 by 
Libyan missile defenses, and the devas- 
tating impact of Stinger missiles against 
Soviet aircraft in Afghanistan. 

Anti-ship missiles have also proliferated 
over the past decade. With over-the- 
horizon ranges of 50 kilometers or more, 
these missiles render large naval targets 
vulnerable. Missiles for export like the 
Otomat or the French Exocet—success- 
fully used by Iraq against the frigate 
Stark in the Persian Gulf reflagging opera- 
tion—may give smaller states an unparal- 
leled capability to thwart bigger ones. 

The Persian Gulf now also provides a 
testing ground for the nonnuclear cruise 
missile. Although discounted as a threat 
only a few years ago, the use of Chinese- 
supplied Silkworms by Iran offers yet 
another platform for attack. 

Missiles are being developed and distrib- 
uted not only by the superpowers and 


their allies but by developing countries as . 


well. Nearly every class of missile is now 
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being produced by six Third World coun- 
tries. The technologies they. are capable 
of exporting are not. second rate as in 
previous years. Brazil’s Barracuda is 
thought to be comparable to France’s 
Exocet. The Trishul missile, under develop- 


ment by India, is believed to be astate-of- 7 


the-art short-range, surface-to-air missile. 

` An even. more dangerous long-range 
technological advancement is in the area 
of ballistic missiles. Ironically, even while - 
the superpowers are in the process of. 
agreeing to destroy intermediate- and 
short-range ballistic. missiles, the tech- 
nology is the subject of intense interest, in 
countries such as Brazil, India, Israel, 
Pakistan, North Korea, South Korea, 
Libya, Iraq, Egypt, and Argentina. 

A recent Congressional Research Ser- 
vice study concludes that “U.S. armed 
forces and those of our allies will in the 
future be confronted by hostile military 
forces increasingly armed with ballistic 
missiles. The inexorable advance of:tech- 
nology in the world argues that it.will be 
impossible to prevent more countries ftom 
developing a ballistic missile capability.” 

Some analysts see the development of 
ballistic missiles as a major new step in 
the development of modern:Third World 
forces of mass destruction. It may be - 
inevitable, since the prohibition of the use 
of such weapons seems to be eroding; 
that one or more developing countries 
will fit chemical, biological, or nuclear 
warheads to ballistic missiles. -. , 

In the nuclear arena, only India, Israel, 
and China have achieved the necessary — 
technology, but it is only a mater of time 
before nuclear balances become factors 
to be reckoned with. For the nearer term, 
chemical and biological substitutes are 
being acquired. 

2, Congressional Research Service. Ballisti Mis- 


sile Proliferation Potential in the Third World 
(Washington, DC: Library of Congress, 1986), p. 3. 
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_ In the’ chemical-warfare arena, es- 
timates range from 15 to 30 countries that 
either possess or are actively working to 
possess chemical weapons.? Here it is not 
so much a matter of technological prowess 
as availability. The internationalization 
of the chemical industry—petrochem- 
icals, fertilizers, insecticides—has put 
chemical arsenals within the reach of 
Third World militaries and virtually out 
of reach of any Seima control 
regimes. 

In the same way, the revolution i in 

biotechnologies has dramatically lowered 
the threshold for future use. Indeed, it has 
been suggested that.toxins could be pro- 
duced ‘by a university-level technician 
operating in a laboratory of only moderate 
sophistication. To underline the’ point, 
French police, in a raid on a terrorist 
safehouse in 1984, found typewritten 
sheets on bacterial pathology and flasks 
of botulinal cultures in the bathtub.‘ 
. Until recently, maverick states and 
their terrorist protégés lacked the tech- 
nical and tactical wherewithal to inflict 
meaningful damage on the United States. 
_ This calculus will be changing as regional 
actors acquire more sophisticated arse- 
nals through purchases or indigenous 
production © of front-line equipment. 

If recent history is any guide, we 
should recognize that regional powers are 
determined to acquire and exploit a range 
of highly destructive weapons ‘against 
U.S. lives’ and interests. Although the 
maintenance of an adequate deterrent in 
the central theaters remains a critical 


3: Brad Roberts, Chemical and Biological Weap- 
ons: New Technologies and the Prospect for Negotia- 
tions (Washington, DC: Woodrow Wilson Interna- 
tional Center for Scholars, forthcoming), p. 15. 

4. Joseph Douglass and Neil Livingstone, Amer- 
ica the Vulnerable: The Threat of Chemical and 
Biological Warfare (Lexington, MA: Lexington 
Books, 1987), p. 146. 


element of security, our credibility as a 
nation may hinge equally on our perfor- 
mance in meeting or extinguishing the far 
more likely and more frequent challenges 
from the Third World. 


THE CHALLENGE OF . 
US. RESPONSE, l 

The net result is that second-rate pow- 
ers are becoming first-rate threats. They 
are quite capable of drawing the United 
States into imbroglios not of its own 
making and into unwanted confrontation 
with the Soviet Union. 

The ground rules under which the 
United States has operated since World 
War I are eroding. For much of the past 
three ‘decades, the primary concern has 
been with the Soviet menace. New threats 
to U.S. security, however, are more closely 
related to the embedded regional. an- . 
tagonisms of well-armed Third World 
states. The United States may no longer 
be strong enough to enforce its, will in 
these areas as and when it chooses, but 
neither is it strong enough to ignore the 
mounting danger in the Third World. 

Three factors will increase the complex- 
ity of coping with Third World challeng- 
ers: the lack of U.S. credibility in coping 
with regional problems; the ‘paucity of 
our planning process in anticipating new 
threats; and the dearth of unconventional 
options to respond to conventional threats. 


Loss of credibility 


There is a latent tension in the Amer- 
ican ethos regarding the projection of 
power to accomplish U.S. foreign-policy 
objectives. Americans tend to support 
firm and quick demonstrations of military 
prowess but fear becoming bogged down 
in conflicts overseas. The public may 
equate inaction with governmental im- 
potence, but it is loath to commit forces 
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Holy anywhere outside PUPORE, or 
North Asia. 

Uncertainty about what to do with 
America’s military power permeates the 
entire society. In part, this is the legacy of 
Vietnam; virtually every debate over real 
or potential U.S. intervention is seen 
through the painful haze of that experi- 
ence. In addition, the long nuclear peace 
has created its own mythology: weapons 
are built to demonstrate the potential for 
power, not its actuality. 

The issue today is not whether U.S. 
power will deter regional opponents. 
Rather, it is whether their capabilities will 
deter us. Traditionally, the United States 
has been able to support its policy interests 
by bringing to bear a threat—even if only 
symbolic—of overwhelming force against 
regional adversaries. In recent years, how- 
ever, that potential has not deterred 
many states from challenging our interests. 

The U.S. choice of response to future 
challenges, if indeed we do respond, will 
inevitably be affected by the growth of 
Third World arsenals. The days in which 
one battleship could face down an entire 
Third World navy have disappeared. To 
cross Libya’s Line of Death in the Gulf of 
Sidra, the United States was forced to 
deploy three carrier battle groups, the 
same amount of firepower military plan- 
ners have allocated to deterring the Soviet 
navy on the northern flank of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
At that level of force, regional operations 
become a burdensome undertaking. The 
amount of time and money required, as 
well as the cost to other options of 
diverting global forces to a regional task, 
may well exacerbate the credibility issue. 

In mounting the Gulf of Sidra opera- 
tion, U.S. planners had to overinsure 
against the possibility that Libya might 
be able to inflict casualties on American 
sailors or ships. The prime reason for 


well. 
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amassing so much firepower was political 
and cultural, rather than military. For the 
United States, virtually any loss in per- 
sonnel or material can create the percep- 
tion of U.S. impotence and policy paraly- 
sis. The loss of 200 marines in Lebanon 
was a catastrophe that ultimately broke 
American policy in the Middle East. By 
contrast, countries like Iran or Iraq ap- 
pear willing to sacrifice national and 
human assets on a wholesale basis. _ 

The point is that a regional adversary 
does not have to defeat the United States 
in- a high-intensity conflict to achieve a 
political victory. It need only strike a first, 
possibly decisive, blow—as.in the Beirut 
marine-barracks. bombing orchestrated - 
by Syria—to send shock waves through 
the American leadership and public. 

The graceless exit must not be per- . 


‘mitted to become an American hallmark, 


With regard to specific regional chal- 
lenges, a U.S. retreat may or may not make 
a great deal of strategic difference, but the 


_ image of failure created will inevitably 


have far more profound repercussions. 
Others are learning that America’s will _ 
can be broken either by the right kinds of 
unconventional attacks or by sheer per- 
sistence. That record of failure—and how 
to achieve it—is being readily absorbed 
abroad. For the Soviet Union, U.S. cred- 
ibility remains the fundamental basis of 
deterrence. To the extent that conven- 
tional or unconventional successes by 
Third World states are taken as signs of 
U.S. military incompetence or loss of 
will, America’s unreadiness to meet these 
challenges threatens to undermine the 
foundations of superpower ee as 


Lack kof planning 


‘Framing a common agenda to deal 
with regional concerns is fraught with 
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internal pitfalls, largely self-generated. 
On the one hand, Americans react to the 
problem of state-sponsored terrorism with 
near hysteria. On the other hand, we 
simply assume that we posszéss the military 
and economic superiority <o force a third- 
rate challenger to capitulate. 

These internal contradictions reflect a 
deeper reality. The fact is that the United 
States has not thought through the prob- 
lems of regional conflicts and, more 
important, how to avoid trem. Our choice 
of battlegrounds often appears to be ad 
hoc, rooted in expedienze rather than 
policy advancement. 

In the Persian Gulf, for example, U.S. 
military deployments have been largely re- 

` active—striking only when struck first— 
without any clearly delireated strategic 
objective or deterrent value. In Panama, 
U.S. economic and military pressure failed 
to dislodge General Noriega but has so 
far succeeded in crippling tae Panamanian 
economy.. 

These kinds of incidents reflect less an 
innate weakness than the lack of a clear 
understanding of how power can be 
translated into influence under the new 
ground rules. For the Third World arena, 
the United States has few contingency 
plans or well-defined policies to cope 
with, much less understand, the challenges 
that lie ahead. To a large extent, this is 
directly attributable to the paucity of our 
own planning process. Outside of NATO 
and northern Asia, there are no options 
books that analyze in advance the complex- 
ities and consequences of applying various 
levels of power. 

It should be clear by now that merely 
inserting American forces into an area, in 
the absence of a specific and feasible 
mission, is no substitute for policy. In- 
deed, the search for the quick military fix 
not only diverts resources and attention 
away from more promising avenues of 


response but risks drawing the United 
States into quagmires that are politically 
costly, strategically useless, or worse. 
While it is impossible to anticipate the 
course of events or crises with any preci- 
sion, it is nonetheless essential to try to 
minimize the degree of U.S. improvisa- 
tion. Advance preparations should in- 
clude extensive crisis simulations to ex- 
plore the range of contingencies and 
options, lists of experts that can be con- 
sulted on the validity of the options book 
developed, and a better intelligence read- 
out on regional politics and the person- 
alities and propensities of our adversaries. 
More important, the United States 
ought to be focusing more resources and 
attention on preventing crises from oc- 
curring at all. A great deal of resources 
are consumed in attempting to influence 
a crises; far less is required to anticipate 
and shape the course of events early on. 
For the Third World arena, this implies 
that the United States must begin to 
develop policy instruments that can sus- 
tain a longer-term, possibly lower-profile, 
presence in order to shape rather than 
merely react to the emerging order. 


Unconventional capabilities 


Another important element of the 
equation is the U.S. capability to cope 
with unconventional threats. A number 
of today’s security problems are being 
played out in the unconventional arena. 
While many of those may have no direct 
linkage to the Soviet Union, they inject 
an element of unpredictability and hence 
instability into the conduct of global 
affairs. 

Terrorism, for example, has become 
deeply embedded in the new international 
order. The United States holds little sway 
over nations such as Iran, Libya, Syria, 
Cuba, Bulgaria, or North Korea that 
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succor, train, and supply terrorist groups. 
For these states, terrorism represents a 
unique policy tool.5 They have learned 
over time that the United States can be 
bested with virtual impunity by the use of 
such tactics as the seizure of the American 
embassy and diplomatic personnel in 
Tehran, the bombing of the American 
embassy and marine compound in Beirut, 
and attacks on NATO facilities and Amer- 
ican servicemen across. Europe. 

The high-leverage, low-cost elements 
in such attacks provide them with an 
impact they are not yet able to duplicate 
on a conventional battlefield. For the 
United States, the fact that- national 
intelligence services are providing the 
wherewithal and planning means that we 
can no longer gauge what the political or 
technical limitations of terrorist opera- 
tions will be. 

Similarly, drug smuggling poses a ser- 
ious threat to our nations’ socioeconomic 
health. With a black market valued at 
over $200 billion per year in the United 


States alone, the drug kingpins in South | 


America and elsewhere have a vested 
interest, the financial wherewithal, and, 


increasingly, the military capabilities tò 


protect their investment. Because their 
power and financial bases ọften rival the 
governments of the states in which they 
operate, U.S. diplomatic pressures have 
not made significant inroads toward re- 
solving the production problem. Indeed, 
there is evidence that some Colombian 
officials may be ready to call retreat. The 
new attorney general has noted, “If one 
day Colombia’s new government con- 
siders it wise, convenient, and positive to 
talk with drug traffickers to find a formula 


3. See Edward Marks and Debra Van Opstal, 
eds., Combatting Terrorism: A Matter of Leverage 
(Washington, DC: Center for Strategic and Interna- 
tional Studies, 1986). 
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of peace, which, after all, is the state’s first 
obligation, the prosecutor general’s office 
‘would have no objection.”6 
The United States has been hard put to 
devise a workable set of responses against 
these types of threats. Where diplomatic 
means have proven ineffective, Congress 
and the executive branch have been wont 
to fall back on U.S. military prowess. For 
the emerging spectrum of unconventional 
threats, however, this approach promises 
to yield diminishing returns. The most 
basic requisites for conventional opera- 
tions are often lacking: knowledge of who 
the enemy is, where he is, or even how to 
impose penalties on him. In the unconven- 


. tional arena, the enemy is diffuse, such as 


Colombian. peasant coca growers; diffi- 


_ cult to identify, such as anonymous terror- 


ists; or difficult to gain access to, such as ` 
those under the protection of state spon- 
sors or drug overlords. 

_ The question must be raised, therefore, 
as to whether the United States will 
require a covert capability to respond to 
unconventional threats. Americans tend 
to be uncomfortable with covert or uncon- 


ventional operations such as kidnapping, 


governmental decapitation, or assassina- 
tion. Such techniques are viewed as eth- 


_ ically repugnant and a misuse of American 


power. To the extent possible, the United 
States has relied on the force of domestic 
and international law or conventional 
forces to deal with these problems, but 
there are clear limitations to the effective- 
ness of the former and escalatory risks ' 
associated with the latter. 

Although the United States has made 
great strides in reaching international 
extraditional agreements to prosecute 
within our own system of justice terrorists 
accused’ of murdering Americans, the 


6. Morton Kondracke, “Double Dealing,” New 
Republic, 11 Apr. 1988, p. 18. 
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reliability of such agreements is invariably 
tempered by political realities. Some coun- 
- tries are not willing to risk the possibility 
of terrorist retaliation. In the Achille 
Lauro case, for example, not one but two 
of our allies, Italy and Egypt, granted safe 
passage to the mastermind of the opera- 
tion, who today remains at large. 
Moreover, when terrorists are operat- 
ing at the behest of a state sponsor, 
` prosecuting a few armed ruffians does 
little to deter future attacks. Even when 
the evidence demonstrates the complicity 
of hostile states, as in the La Belle disco 
bombing in West Germany, there is not 
‘always a straightforward military solu- 
tion. In the instance cited, the United 
States selected Libya as a target of retalia- 
tion simply because the potential for 
outside repercussions was fairly low, while 
evidence that pointed to Syrian involve- 
ment with the terrorists was ignored for 
good reason. Any retaliation against 
Soviet client states—which are, not coinci- 
dentally, the chief international sponsors 
of terrorism—or even against Iran, with 
its proximity to the Soviet Union, might 
risk a wider confrontation. High-profile 
conventional military responses are not 
only questionable on policy grounds— 
for example, there is doubt as to whether 
such responses provide a real deterrent 
against future attacks—but are, in them- 
selves, escalation prone. 

Covert operations, as unpalatable as 
they may be, offer a way out of the 
inaction-escalation paradox. In the emerg- 
ing multipolar environment, unconven- 
tional threats are likely to increase as 
Third World opponents exploit ways to 
challenge the United States. In the absence 
of a broader set of unconventional op- 
tions, they are likely to do so with an 
increased measure of success. 
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COPING WITH 
FUTURE CHALLENGES 

If one accepts the notion that the 
viability of U.S. security is currently 
affected far more by regional turbulence 
and unconventional threats. than by So- 
viet expansion, then the way in which 
U.S. leaders define policy must inevitably 
alter. Our perception of threats outside 
Europe must begin to shift from the 
notion that we are troubleshooting at the 
margins of security to the realization that 
the ability to meet future regional chal- 
lenges is itself one of the central objectives 
of America’s security. 

We are now at a foreign-policy water- 
shed, perhaps as profound as the develop- 
ment of the containment strategy in the 
1940s. In a more diffuse international 
environment, the demarcation between 
friends and enemies may become far less 
distinct. The continuing evolution of com- 
peting great-power blocs and regionally 
dominant competitors implies that greater 
flexibility in the management of alliances 
may be necessary. Many recent policy 
failures in the Third World have emerged 
from the erroneous belief that a shared 
vision of world order would continue to 
permeate our relations with formal allies. 

In many ways, the world of the 1990s 
and beyond will more closely resemble 
the century before World War I. Erstwhile 
adversaries may become friends of con- 
venience, while formerly staunch allies 
may come to be less supportive. The 
United States must resign itself with good 
grace to less collective cooperation with 
our allies in Third World regions. 

By the same token, the United States 
may find it useful, on occasion, to collabo- 
rate with the Soviet Union in defusing 
regional trouble spots. Such collaboration 
would not be unprecedented. In 1985, for 


me 
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example, the Soviet Union pressured 
Syria to intervene in the hijacking of 


Trans World Airlines flight 847 in Beirut, 


thereby obviating the need for a U.S. 
military response to free the hostages. 
In the emerging international environ- 
ment, U.S. leaders must develop the 
political alacrity to form ad hoc bilateral 
or multilateral arrangements, depending 


on individual circumstances. They must 


begin to relearn a form of diplomacy that 
is less entangled with formal alliance 
structures and more fluid in its ability to 
achieve policy goals. 

Second, the United States must rethink 
its own security commitments. In an age 
of diminished resources, the financial 
wherewithal to prepare for every con- 
tingency is decreasing, even as the sources 
of threat are multiplying. Although U.S. 
interests remain global in scope, our 
ability to defend them will increasingly be 
defined by our economic means to do so. 

The loss of the financial cushion must 
propel America’s future leaders to define 
with considerable clarity where the threats 
to our interests lie and the most cost- 
effective means to meet them. In the 
absence, of such a framework, budget 
reductions in themselves will end up 
shaping the parameters of American se- 
curity policy. 

Too, we must begin to understand and 
accept our own limitations. The public 
has been led to believe that the United 
States has an obligation to do some- 
thing—or at least to have a statement or 
position ready—in response to any situa- 
tion that might occur anywhere in. the 
world. This has led to the corollary 
perception that the inability of U.S. lead- 
ers to employ moral or coercive suasion 
must imply that someone has bungled the 
incident. Although the United States has 
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never been omnipotent, our ability to 
influence events on the cheap is on the 
wane. When our vital interests are not at 
stake, not doing anything must be recog- 
nized as a realistic policy option rather 
than a symbol of ineptitude. 

Finally, we. must begin to develop 
rules of the road to avoid superpower 
confrontation in third areas. It is inevit- 
able that U.S.-Soviet interests will collide; 
it is not axiomatic that escalation to 
nuclear confrontation will result. 

Currently, the procedures for defusing 
threats outside central strategic theaters 
are dangerously ambiguous. In a series of 
crisis simulations run at the Center for 
Strategic and International Studies, we 
found that the former high-level decision 
makers tended to rely on nuclear signaling 
devices to warn the Soviet Union that 
vital U.S. interests were at stake.” The 
nuclear alerting process, successfully used 
during the 1973 Yom Kippur War, was 
the tactic of choice in each of the four 
simulations we conducted. In manipulat- 


‘ing defense-condition levels, however, 


the simulated National Security Council 
transformed regional conflicts into exer- 
cises of global brinkmanship. The former 
government decision makers who par- 
ticipated in these simulations merely as- 
sumed that raising the nuclear ante would 
inevitably persuade the Soviets to back 
down. Balance-of-power issues were never 
implicitly or explicitly considered, pri- 
marily because the decision makers never 
foresaw global nuclear confrontation as a 
likely outcome of a signaling maneuver. 
More important, they never anticipated 
the likelihood that the Soviet team might 


7. See Andrew. Goldberg et al, Leaders and 
Crisis (Washington, DC: Center for Strategic and 
International Studies, 1987). i 
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not blink, with the result that Soviet and 
American nuclear forces stood eyeball- 
to-eyeball in each of the exercises. 

` There is a compelling need for a broad 
range of positive crisis-management tools 
and procedures for the more frequent 
regional challenges we are likely to face. 
The Nuclear Risk Reduction Centers are 
a constructive step in the right direction. 


But, beyond the risks of accident or mis- 
calculation, the superpower crisis-man- 
agement agenda should be directly fo- 
cused on regional imbroglios. It is there 
that the relationships between projection 
of power and the potential for super- 
power entanglement are unpredictable 
and unstable. 


xe 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: I think it would be very useful if you 
could elaborate on the role that the 
Soviet Union and the United States could 
play as collaborators in attempting to 
contain terrorism. It is in our mutual 
interest at least to cooperate where terror- 
ism occurs, particularly in the event that a 
terrorist should obtain a nuclear weapon. 
It appears that the Soviet Union and the 
United'States would benefit from collab- 
orating to ensure that a terrorist does not 

‘move from the Warsaw Pact to the East 
or to the West or vice versa. 

A(Kupperman): A great deal of terror- 
ism worldwide was the product of the 
Soviet Union eight or ten years ago. The 
USSR has.since backed away from it 

_ almost completely. Some of its client 
states, such as Syria, have been actively 
involved in terrorism. But the Soviets 
have also helped us. For instance, in the 
case of Trans. World Airlines flight 847 in 
1985, we went to the Soviets for help, and 
they went to the Syrians to convince the 
Syrians to help us. 

There.are many informal approaches 
at this point in time. It is clear that we are 
in active discussions with the Soviets. The 
point is that many of our client states or 
previous client states are not fully con- 
trollable, and we at least need to warn 
‘other countries of impending trouble. 


While the progress is not 100 percent, it is 
certainly a lot better than it has been. 


E 


Q (James W. Skillen, Association for 
Public Justice, Washington, D.C.): Could 
you comment on the possibility of growing 
isolationism, at least in the mentality of 
American people? It seems that American 
isolationism will be encouraged by our 
economic problems, problems with our 
Latin American neighbors, and the ability 
to reach consensus at home on a broad 
defense strategy with respect to certain 
dangers. 

A (Kupperman); I think that the ten- 
dency toward being isolationist will be a 
very serious one. We will not want to 
intervene. Even if we intend to intervene, 
one of the things that we, must do is 
understand what our interests.are. It is 
not clear that we have ever analyzed our 
interests carefully. „Whether we become 
isolationist or not will depend upon the 
degree of: clarity and the ability to commu- 


- niçate to the American public and to 


Congress. I think that the next president, 
whether it is Bush or Dukakis, will have a 
very short honeymoon and that isolation- 
ism will be one of the biggest things on his 
agenda. = 
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Q (Alan W. Heston, American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania): ‘How does 
the amount of nuclear strength that the 
United States and the Soviet Union want 
affect the. U.S. defense budget or the 
priorities in the defense of He United 
States? 

A (Kupperman): I think that the de- 
fense budget will decrease unless there is 
some clear arid present danger that every- 
one can understand. The issue is going to 
be internal reallocation within the defense 
budget, and there is not much room 
because a lot of the defense budget is paid 
out for annuities, salaries, and so on. I 
think that the three military services and 
the joint-acquisition mechanisms within 
the Defense Department will fight fiercely 
over the budget with respect to Third 
World problems because they will not 
want to lose their toys. Many other 
programs will clamor to be included in 
the budget. We have a so-called war 
against drugs, which, incidentally, we are 
not winning. If the grave projections 
about the epidemic of acquired immune 
deficiency syndrome materialize, we will 


_ have problems of national-security propor- 


tions simply because of the costs that are 
involved, and the budget will be affected 
because the money i must come from 
somewhere, | 


Q (Arnold E. Smolens, Princeton 
Bank, New Jersey): Hans-Dietrich Gen- 
scher, the foreign minister of-the Federal 
Republic of Germany, has said his coun- 
try’s official policy is freedom, inde- 
pendence, and nonalignment for the Third 
World. Do you think there is any chance 
that the United States would give support 
to that policy and try to get the other 
major powers to agree to it, as a means of 
extrication from those Third World con- 
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flicts that could in the end lead to a 
collision with Soviet Russia? 
A (Kupperman): No. 


Q (Harrison B. Wilson, Common- — 
wealth of Virginia); What clear policy ` 
does the United States have with respect 
to protecting ‘its interests ‘vis- -à-vis the’ 
Third World? 

A (Kupperman): At this point in time, 
end a little sad to say, I do not see a policy 
gt all. Whoever becomes the next pres- 
ident will have to pay a lot of. attention to 
this area. The policy not only will have to 
be based upon economic self-interest and 
national-security concerns and basing 
rights, but will also have to have some 
moral basis. 


Q (John C. Shea, West Chester State 
University, Pennsylvania): First, if you 
were making American policy, would 
you continue the presence of the American 
caval forces in the Persian Gulf or would 
you put them there in the first place? Do ` 
you think they are helpful in preventing 
tae kind of low-intensity threat you have 
talked about? Second, we have three 
separate military services without any - 
kind of joint military command. How 
can the military be integrated? 

A (Kupperman): Concerning an in- 
tegrated military, J think.a lot of progress 
Eas been made in terms of joint acquisi- 
tons. There has been a tremendous 
amount of effort toward integration, but 


_ taere are still many problems: As to the 


Fersian Gulf, I think we have to stay there- 
for a while. I am not sure the policy was a 
good idea to begin with, but there is no 

way to escape from it at the moment. 
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Q (Raymond J. Donovan, Baltimore, 
Maryland): Will we ever have a foreign 
policy if we have a Congress that has the 
Boland amendment and son of the Boland 
amendment and grandson of the Boland 
amendment and so forth and changes its 
policy toward the contras with every poll 
of the American public? It seems to me 
that one of our problems is that we do not 
any longer have a foreign policy run by 
the executive in a consistent way. 

A (Kupperman): The problem is that a 
president must tell Congress very soon 
after he takes office what he will pursue 
and how hard. The policy cannot be 
formulated on an ad hoc basis, and it 
ought not be formulated by zealots, 


which has happened in the Reagan 
administration. 


Q (Kingdon W. Swayne, Bucks County 
Community College, Newtown, Pennsyl- 
vania): What moral questions should be 
addressed by U.S. policy vis-a-vis the rest 
of the world? 

‘A (Kupperman): One obvious question 
is apartheid, Another matter that disturbs 
me greatly is the exploitation of Third 
World assets. We must think about what 
to give back in return and how to give it 
back. I think we must support a lot of 
nonmilitary activities in the Third World. 
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RMS control can and should con- 

tribute to national security. In to- 
day’s world, however, there must be 
assurances that all parties tc an agreement 
are complying with its provisions; thus 
verification has become an essential part 
of the arms-control process. Verification 
has taken a wide swing in popularity in 
the last eight years. It has been used to 
prove that agreements with the Soviet 
Union are neither possible nor in the 
interest of the United States and, more 
recently, to prove that agreements are 
both possible and desiratle. Along the 
way, the Reagan administration’s seman- 
tic and technological stumbling blocks to 
arms control have delayed new agree- 
ments and undermined existing ones. 
Moreover, the administration has raised 
verification requirements to unreasonably 
high levels, calling for excessive verifica- 
tion regimes. Recent concerns about ver- 
ification—some real, otkers manufac- 
tured—and the apparent inability to 
resolve real and purported noncompliance 
issues could jeopardize the whole arms- 
control process. 

Because verification is an important 
aspect of arms control and because it 
takes on added importance in bilateral 
agreements with the Sov-et Union, the 
benefits of agreements that contribute to 
strategic stability outweigh the costs of 
verification even at excessive levels. If, 
however, verification requirements were 
brought down to reasonable levels, the 
benefits would outweigh the costs by far. 

Arms-control agreements should be 
judged primarily on their military and 
political significance. In recent years, 
however, verification has become the 
central factor in evaluating the utility and 
effectiveness of past, present, and future 
arms-control agreements and the whole 
arms-control process. The meaning of the 


term also has varied from speaker to 
speaker, and its scope has expanded 
beyond the bounds of standard definition. 

What is now referred to as the verifica- 
tion process goes beyond monitoring and 
evaluation into areas of designing verifica- 
tion regimes and formulating responses 
to noncompliance. The process includes 
the determination of compliance with 
existing agreements, policy decisions 
about what constitutes adequate or effec- 
tive verification, the design and negotia- 
tion of regimes to meet security require- 
ments, the implementation of verification 
provisions of completed agreements, and 
the determination of appropriate re- 
sponses to ambiguous situations or clear 
noncompliance with specific provisions 
of the agreements. This view of verification 
as an all-encompassing process should be 
taken into account in assessing its price. 


VERIFICATION CRITERIA 


Considerable attention has focused on 
what constitutes “adequate”—the term 
used during the Nixon, Ford, and Carter 
administrations—or “effective”—the 
Reagan administration’s term—verifica- 
tion. Although many would argue that 
the distinction between these terms is 
solely in the eyes of the beholder, the 
latter term seems to place emphasis on 
the production of a desired effect and 
suggests the use of more demanding 
standards. In many respects, the positions 
taken by the Reagan administration on 
verification requirements reflect this 
change in nomenclature. The approach 
to the verification of the Intermediate- 
Range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty and 
the resulting provisions of that treaty 
have produced the most extensive and 
rigorous regime ever successfully ne- 
gotiated. In our view, it is probably more 
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than what is required for effective verifica- 
tionif the criterion of military significance 
is applied in evaluating the regime. 

In fact, both the Carter and the Reagan 
administrations have utilized this cri- 
terion. In testimony given before the 
Senate in January 1988, Ambassador 
Paul Nitze described the INF verification 
regime as “effective,” meaning that “if the 
other side-moves beyond the limits of the 
Treaty in any militarily significant way, 
we would be able to detect such a violation 
in time to respond effectively and thereby 
to deny the other side the benefit of 
violation.”! 

This is essentially the same definition 
used by former Secretary of Defense 
Harold Brown during the hearings on the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) 
U, when he explained that “any Soviet 
cheating which would pose a significant 


` military risk or affect the strategic balance 


would be detected by our intelligence in 
time to respond effectively.”? 

The concept of effective verification is 
related to the nature and quantity of 
military forces considered necessary for 
maintaining stable deterrence and to the 
scope and nature of the agreement. For 
example, those who subscribe to a mini- 
mum-deterrence theory and consider pres- 
ent strategic forces excessive are unlikely 
to see the need for rigorous verification 
regimes. On the other hand, those who 
are concerned about the ability of present 
strategic forces to provide an adequate 
deterrent will press for stringent verifica- 
tion provisions. The latter group clearly 
dominated the design of the INF veri- 


1. U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on For- 
eign Relations, The INF Treaty, 14 Apr. 1988, p. 41. 

2. U.S. Congress, Senats, Committee on For- 
eign Relations, The SALT II Treaty, Hearings, pt. 
2, 16-19 July 1979, pp. 239-40. 
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fication regime, and will attempt to de- 
termine the scope of the verification 
provisions as specified in the Strategic 
Arms Reduction Talks (START). 

Similarly, the nature and scope of an 
agreement will also be a factor in an 
assessment of the effectiveness of the 
verification programs. The greater the 
size and survivability of the remaining 
strategic forces, the less will be the concern 
over possible cheating or circumvention. 
Significant reductions will cause a more 
careful evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the regime. In our view, START reduc- 
tions of 50 percent of U.S. and Soviet 
strategic offensive arms will not upset the 
strategic balance or require extreme pro- 
visions to assure effective verification if 
judged on the basis of military signifi- 
cance; however, reductions on the order 
of 75 percent or greater could begin to 
generate some serious concerns about 
possible violations or circumventions af- 
fecting U.S. security interests. 

Because arms-control agreements are 
essentially political instruments, any viola- 
tions, real or perceived, take on major 
political significance. The Reagan adminis- 
tration’s several reports to Congress on 
Soviet noncompliance with arms-control 
agreements, the press associated with 
these reports, and the frequent references 
made to them by senior officials and 
several members of Congress attest to 
their political significance regardless of 
their military importance. Official analy- 
ves of the potential military significance 
of these real and purported noncompli- 
ance issues are rare, suggesting that none 
of the issues meets the criterion of military 
significance. 

This criterion is compatible with a 
verification regime that relies primarily 
on national technical means of verifica- 
tion, essentially unilateral intelligence cap- 
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abilities, complemented by cooperative 
measures; but it stops short of the highly 
_ intrusive and potentially destabilizing 
short-notice, challenge inspections of sus- 
pect sites, the anywhere, anytime on-site 
inspections. The politically significant 
criterion, on the other hand, demands 
extensive, extremely stringent, and highly 
intrusive verification provisions. 


COSTS OF VERIFICATION 


There are significant costs associated 

with the verification process. These costs 
can be analyzed by looking at the verifica- 
tion considerations associated with the 
recently completed INF Treaty. It should 
be kept in mind thata START agreement 
is likely to require a significantly more 
rigorous regime in order to meet an 
effective verification level even in the 
context of military significance. 
‘The verification provisions of the INF 
Treaty provide a useful precedent for a 
START agreement and for looking at the 
costs of verification; considerable addi- 
- tional verification costs will be incurred 
in implementing a START agreement. 

National technical means—the intel- 
ligence collection and analysis capabili- 
ties—will continue to be the foundation 
for monitoring arms-control agreements 
and the key element in achieving effective 
verification. With or without any arms- 
control agreements, the United States 
requires extensive knowledge about Sov- 
iet military capabilities and intentions. 
Arms-control verification costs involve 
the incremental collection-system cap- 
abilities and analytical resources required 
to monitor agreements. 

Two senators have recently expressed 
concern on this subject. Senator David 
Boren, chairman of the Senate Intelligence 
Committee, said that the committee had 
requested more funds than currently 


planned for modernization of “tech- 
nological systems,” a term generally under- 
stood to include satellite surveillance, and 
he stated, “What we have now is insuffi- 
cient if there were to be a START agree- 
ment.”3 Senator Malcolm Wallop has 
complained that “the confidence level 
[for verification of the INF Treaty] may 
be only 3 or 4” on a scale of 1 to 10 be- 
cause the United States cannot inspect 
“suspect sites” beyond those specified in 
the treaty. Senator Wallop believes that 
the United States will need to spend $7 
billion to $15 billion on new spy satellites 
to be sure that the Soviets do not “squirrel 
away several dozen [missiles] in Siberia.”4 

Senator Boren’s committee adopted 
by unanimous vote the report The INF 
Treaty: Monitoring and Verification Cap- 
abilities on 21 March 1988. The committee 
concluded that “by a combination of 
National Technical Means and on-site 
inspection, the intelligence community 
will be able to monitor the drawdown 
and elimination of declared Soviet mis- 
siles, launchers and associated equipment 
with great certainty.” The committee 
noted that the on-site inspections are 
applicable only to declared facilities, how- 
ever, and that therefore “the burden of 
detecting banned activities at undeclared 
sites, where they are most likely to occur, 
will fall on National Technical Means of 
verification.” In the report, the committee 
warned that “the extensive on-site inspec- 
tion and portal monitoring-that may be 
required bya START agreement, includ- 
ing suspect site inspections, could have a 
far more significant impact on U.S. counter- 
intelligence and security interests than 


3. Susan F. Rasky, “U.S. Ability to Monitor 
Strategic Pact Is Doubted,” New York Times, 17 
Feb. 1988. 

4. Hedrick Smith, “The Right against Rea- 
gan,” New York Times Magazine, 17 Jan. 1988. 
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those agreed to in the INF Treaty.” In this 
regard, it was noted, however, that “our 
own counterintelligence concerns about 
potential Soviet exploitation of on-site 
inspection rights may again outweigh the 
need for more intrusive and direct verifica- 
tion in future negotiations.”5 

INF and START verification require- 
ments are affecting all executive-branch 
departments and agencies involved in 
national-security affairs. For. example, 
the Department of Energy has created an 
Office of Arms Control, and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation will require in- 
creased resources to monitor Soviet in- 
spectors in the United States, including 
the Soviet inspection team stationed in 
Magna, Utah, for 13 years. 

On 6 April 1988, Rowland Evans and 
Robert Novak reported that President 
Reagan intends to approve “a $6 billion 
to 512 billion satellite program to detect 
Soviet treaty cheating.” According to 
Evans-and Novak, key senators had 
warned the president that, without the 
program, “the new START pact he hopes 
to sign in Moscow will be dead on arrival 
in the Senate.” 

Specific intelligence budget figures are 
classified, but it is clear that the Senate 
Intelligence Committee is recommending 


significant additional expenditures for. 


improving national technical means in 
order to provide the capabilities for mon- 
itoring future arms-control agreements. 
These expenditures are worthwhile both 
for enhancing arms-control monitoring 
capabilities and for improving overall 
intelligence capabilities, Without access 
to classified data on both the collection 


£, U.S. Congress, Senate, Select Committee 
on Intelligence, The INF Treaty: Monitoring and 
Verification Capabilities, 21 Mar. 1988, pp. 11-12, 
16, 5. 


6. “The Indigo-Lacrosse Satellite Gets the 


Nod,” Washington Post, 6 Apr: 1988. 
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systems and the intelligence requirements, 
it is not possible to judge whether such 
expenditures may be adequate or exces- 
sive for security purposes and verification 
requirements. 

The INF Treaty requires the United 
States and the Soviet Union to eliminate 
all intermediate-range missiles—which 
have a range between 1000 and 5500 
kilometers—all shorter-range missiles— 
which have a range between 500 and 1000 
kilometers—associated launchers, equip- 
ment, support facilities, and operating 
bases worldwide within a three-year pe- 
riod. This will involve the elimination, 
either by prescribed destruction pro- 
cedures or by firing, of 1752 Soviet 
missiles and 867 U.S. missiles. The treaty 
also bans flight testing and production of 
these missiles as well as production of 
their launchers. 

Even with the elimination of whole 


‘classes of missiles and their supporting 


equipment and facilities, along with bans 
on flight testing and production, the 
treaty and associated documents consti- 
tute the most stringent and comprehensive 
scheme of verification in the history of 
arms control. The treaty includes 


—a detailed exchange of data, updated 
periodically, on the location of mis- 
sile support facilities, the number of 
missiles -and launchers at those fa- 
cilities, and technical parameters of 
-those systems; 

—continuing notification of the move- 
ment of missiles and launchers be- 
tween declared facilities; 

—an initial baseline inspection to verify 
the number of missiles and launchers 
at all facilities declared in the data 
exchange; - 

—an elimination inspection to verify 
the destruction of- aigso and 
eties; 
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—close-out inspections to verify that 
the treaty-prohibited activities have 
ceased at each of the declared 
facilities; 

—short-notice on-site inspections for 
13 years at declared and formerly 
declared facilities; 

—the right to monitor the Soviet final- 
assembly facility for SS-25 intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles (ICBMs) 
at Votkinsk around the clock for 13 
years to ensure it is not being used 
for SS-20 assembly; 

—noninterference with national tech- 
nical means; 

—enhancement of national technical 
means-——specifically, six times a 
year, the Soviets must, on six hours’ 
notice, open the roofs of those SS- 
25 garages that are not subject to 
on-site inspection in order to show 
that no SS-20s are conczaled within, 
and they must display the SS-25 
launchers in the open; and 

—the establishment of a Special Verifi- 
cation Commission, which can be 
convened at the request of either 
side to resolve problems relating to 
compliance with the treaty. 


Some people are concerned about the 
accuracy of the SS-20 missile inventory 
numbers provided in the initial exchange 
of data and the ability of the Soviets to 
utilize in an effective milicary manner 
alleged ‘excess missiles—it is reported 
that the Defense Intelligence Agency has 
estimated this number to be at least 165. 
A classified report by the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency sent on 8 
March 1988 to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee stated that the U.S. 
intelligence community can effectively 
verify Soviet compliance with the INF 

_ Treaty without knowing the exact size of 
the Soviet arsenal, and it added that even 
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without knowing exactly how many mis- 
siles and launchers exist, the treaty’s 
verification measures pose significant 
risks for the Soviets of U.S. detection and 
impose “considerable complexity on the 
Soviets should they seek to acquire a 
militarily useful force.” The report also 
stated that “the ban on flight testing of 
INF systems will make it difficult over 
time” for the Soviets to ensure that any 
remaining missiles are “operationally use- 
ful.”7 On the other hand, Senator Jesse 
Helms has said that the INF verification 
procedures are “as full of holes as Swiss 
cheese. ”8 

Senator Sam Nunn is questioning 
whether the INF Treaty also applies to 
future weapons built with new tech- 
nologies. Although this issue was gen- 
erated by Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) 
Treaty reinterpretation on the part of the 
administration, it is germane to INF and 
START agreements and will raise addi- 
tional verification concerns. 


COSTS OF IMPLEMENTATION 


In order to examine the price for 
effective verification more deeply, we will 
look at the five main functional areas of 
verification in the INF Treaty, which will 
also be included ina START verification 
regime: (1) data exchanges, (2) notifica- 
tions, (3) on-site inspections (OSIs), (4) 
resolution of questions relating to com- 
pliance, and (5) monitoring activities. 


Data exchanges 


The Memorandum of Understanding 
(MOU) includes detailed information on 


7. R. Jeffrey Smith, “INF Pact Verifiable, 
ACDA Says,” Washington Post, 10 Mar. 1988. 

8. Helen Dewar, “Democrats Defend White 
House Candor as Shultz Testifies on INF Treaty,” 
Washington Post, 15 Mar. 1988. 
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the characteristics and numbers of de- 
ployed and nondeployed missiles, their 
launchers and support equipment and 
structures, and their geographic locations 
in the United States, the USSR, the 
countries of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, and the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries. These data must be updated within 
30 days after entry into force of the treaty 
and at the end of each six-month interval 
thereafter; the updates must include iden- 
tification of all changes during the six- 
month interval. The MOU contains 26 
sites in the United States and Western 
Europe and 133 sites in the USSR and 
Eastern Europe subject to on-site inspec- 
tion. These data exchanges will take place 
through the Nuclear Risk Reduction 
Centers. Keeping track of these U.S. and 
Soviet data and assuring they are complete 
and timely will require an extensive man- 
agement-information system. 


Notifications 


The INF Treaty calls for elaborate 
notifications involving: 


—the elimination of missiles, launch- 
ers, support structures and equip- 
ment, deployment areas, operating 
bases, and support facilities; 

—the location of the elimination sites; 

—scheduled dates and locations for 
missile launches for their elimina- 
tion, including types of missiles; 

—the transit of missiles or launchers 
including points, dates, and times of 
departure and arrival, modes of 
transportation, and specific time 
and location every four days while 

.en route; and 

—the date and location of launches of 
permitted research and development 
booster systems. ` 
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Like the data exchanges, implementing ` 
these notifications will require a capable 
management-information system. In addi- 
tion, there will have to be numerous 
directives issued, detailed guidance pro- 
vided, and periodic checking to assure 
that the required notifications are com- 
plete, accurate, and timely on the U.S. 
side; considerable monitoring of the ac- 
curacy and timeliness of Soviet notifica- 
tions will be needed as well. All of these 
notifications are also to be provided — 
through the Nuclear Risk Reduction 
Centers. 


On-site inspections 


Articles X and XI of the treaty along 
with the Protocols on Elimination and 
Inspection provide for various typés of | 
OSIs, including the right to conduct 
inspections of all declared facilities to 
verify the data base provided in the MOU ` 
over a 13-year period, verification by OSI 
of the elimination of missile systems and ` 
their support equipment and facilities’ 
within a 3-year period, and the continuous 
portal perimeter monitoring of one de- 
clared fixed assembly facility in each 
country for 13 years. The two protocols 
provide detailed instructions as to the 
required notifications, timing, and scope 
of the inspections and detailed data on 
what is to be inspected and how, including 
the equipment permitted the inspectors. 
They also include information on precisely 
how missiles and their launchers are to be 
eliminated, on the activities of the in- 
spectors and their hosts in conducting 
and reporting the inspections, and on the 
privileges and immunities of the in- | 
spectors. The last item is not a small 
matter; essentially the inspectors will have 
diplomatic status. 

To implement these extensive OSIs of 
declared facilities as specified in the INF 
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Treaty and associated documents, the 
U.S. government has established the On- 
Site Inspection Agency (OSIA) within 
the Department of Defense, headed by 
Brigadier General Roland Lajoie. Secre- 
tary of Defense Frank Carlucci told the 
Senate Armed Services Committee during 
ratification hearings that the OSIA will 
spend between $180 million and $200 
million this year to begin carrying out the 
extensive verification provisions. The 
Defense Department has budgeted 
$198,350,000 for fiscal year 1988 and 
$148,200,000 for fiscal year 1989 for INF 
support costs, primarily for the OSIA 
and the elimination of missiles and as- 
sociated equipment and facilities. It is 
reported that the OSIA will employ 
about 400 people who will staff a Red 
Team to inspect Soviet facilities and a 
Blue Team to escort Soviet inspectors in 
the United States. There will be 20 inspec- 
tion teams of 10 members each, 2 of 
whom will be interpreters. According to 
press reports, the red inspection team will 
monitor Soviet activities and also be 
responsible for collecting military and 
industrial intelligence during inspections. 

The short-notice OSIs of declared 
facilities over the 13-year period will 
contribute to confidence in the agreement, 
making cheating more difficult and costly, 
and they will provide a useful deterrent to 
militarily significant cheating. These in- 
spections will pose some security risks 
but not nearly to the extent posed by the 
START inspections as contained in the 
recent Joint U.S.-Soviet Summit State- 
ment, specifically, “the right to imple- 
ment, in accordance with agreed-upon 
procedures, short-notice inspections at 
locations where either side considers co- 
vert deployment, production, storage or 
repair of strategic offensive arms could be 
occurring.” This essentially permits short- 


notice challenge inspections—anywhere 
and anytime—of suspect sites ina START 
verification regime; such inspections of 
suspect sites were omitted from the INF 
Treaty. f 

The potential security implications of. 
the INF on-site inspections of declared 
facilities and activities merit some atten- 
tion. For example, there are often sensitive 
programs or activities being conducted in 
or near the declared facility that will be 
subject to short-notice inspections. The 
Soviet inspectors must be able to de- 
termine that there are no treaty-limited 
items present, but at the same time they 
must not acquireinformation on sensitive 
programs or activities. Such inspections 
can have an adverse and potentially 
costly impact on American industries and 
can raise difficult security and legal ques- 
tions. If a facility must shut down during 
an inspection, who bears the costs? There 
is frequently the potential loss of propri- 
etary information; how is this determined 
and who is responsible? In addition, some 
facilities are also involved in very sensitive 
so-called black programs, in which secu- 
rity considerations are of paramount 
concern; such programs may need to be 
removed from a facility subject-to Soviet 
inspection—who bears the cost of the 
move or the potential loss of such future 
business by that company? On 29 Feb- 
ruary 1988, Senator Orin Hatch proposed 
legislation—the Arms Control Competi- 
tive and Economic Adjustment Commis- 
sion Act—that would set up a five- 
member commission to hear complaints 
from defense firms that claim that they 
have lost potential contracts due to the 
presence of Soviet inspectors at their 
plants. The commission would have the 
ability to order that monetary awards be 
made to contractors. 


ré 
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Compliance questions 


The INF Treaty calls for the establish- 
ment of a Special Verification Commis- 
sion to resolve compliance questions and 
agree upon measures to improve the vi- 
ability and effectiveness of the treaty. The 
ABM Treaty of 1972 established a Stand- 
ing Consultative Commission, which was 
alsa involved in SALT I implementation 
and compliance issues. The functions and 
operations of these two bodies are essen- 
tially the same. In our view, the Standing 
Consultative Commission has proven to 
be an effective forum for implementing 
bilateral strategic arms-control agree- 
ments and for resolving most compliance 
issues; thus we do not see the need for 
establishing a new separate body for the 
INF Treaty. We believe that it would be 
more cost-effective and efficient to com- 
bine the Special Verification Commission 
and the Standing Consultative Commis- 
sion into a single body responsible for 
handling implementation and compliance 
issues for the ABM Treaty, the INF 
Treaty, a START agreement, and any 
other future bilateral agreements with the 
Soviet Union. 


Monitoring activities 


Monitoring Soviet activities to de- 
termine compliance with the provisions 
of an agreement is an intelligence collec- 
tion and analysis function performed by 
the intelligence community, which issues 
periodic classified monitoring reports on 
existing agreements. As noted earlier, the 
United States requires extensive knowl- 
edge about ‘Soviet military capabilities 
and intentions with or without any arms- 
control agreements. The detailed monitor- 
ing requirements associated with the INF 
‘Treaty will place a significant additional 
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burden on U.S. collection and analytical 
resources; the scope and nature of this - 
burden -will depend in large part on 
whether the military or the political cri-. 
terion is applied in assessing effective 
verification. In general, when complete 
weapon systems are eliminated or banned, 
the monitoring requirements are less tax- 
ing on the resources of the intelligence 
community. Because 4 START agree- 
ment will not eliminate or ban categories 
of weapon systems, accounting for per- 
mitted systems and determining many of 
their characteristics—such as throw 
weight, number of reentry vehicles, nu- 
clear versus nonnuclear payloads, range 
capabilities, and the like—will require 
both a major augmentation and a dedica- 
tion of scarce intelligence collection and 
analytical resources. . 

There is also a little-noticed but re- 
source-demanding monitoring task neces- 
sary for assuring American compliance 
with all the provisions of an agreement. 
This responsibility was assigned to the 
Department of Defense after the SALT I 
agreement in 1972 and is currently the 
responsibility of the Office. of Under 
Secretary of Defense for Acquisition. It 
requires the establishment of a program 
to ensure continuing U.S. compliance, 


. including procedures for determining the 


application of the agreement’s provisions 
to weapons, weapon systems, and related 
supporting activities, the development 
and issuance of detailed guidance and 
instructions for implementing the program 
to all involved in governmental and con- 
tractor activities, and the providing of 
advice upon request. This overall monitor- 
ing task will require significant resources 
in view of the extensive elimination pro- 
cedures, various OSIs, and numerous 
notifications contained in the INF Treaty. 
Similar monitoring tasks for a START 
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agreement will likely be an order of 
magnitude greater. 

There is considerable eae re- 
garding the costs of implementing the 
INF Treaty versus the savings from elim- 
inating two classes of nuclear weapons. 
The savings have been estimated to be 
anywhere from afew million dollars to $1 
billion each year. Joseph E. Kelly, asso- 
ciate director of the General Accounting 
Office, in a letter to Senator Helms dated 
24 March 1988, stated that the “Depart- 
ment of Defense has estimated that, as a 
result of the treaty, costs cf $219 million 
in fiscal year 1988 and $240 million in 
fiscal year 1989 could be avoided for the 
Pershing II and GLCM programs.”9 In a 
letter dated 10 March to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
acting director of the Congressional Bud- 
get Office, James L. Blum, wrote that 
“net savings could be as hizh as $1 billion 
per year although there may be a transition 
period during which th2 treaty costs 
slightly more than it saves.”!9 According 
to the, Washington Times, a government 
official familiar with the treaty’s require- 
ments said that “it will cost the United 
States about $2 billion annually for the 
next six years to beef up its intelligence- 
gathering systems to monitor Soviet 
compliance,”!! 


POLITICAL COSTS 


Most of the verification attention as- 
sociated with the INF Treaty has been 
focused on the elaborate and rigorous 
provisions for OSIs, cooperative mea- 


9. “INF Treaty: Cost of Weapon Systems to 
Be Destroyed and Possible Sevings” (Fact sheet, 
General Accounting Office, Mar. 1988), p. 2. 
10. INF Treaty, p. 348. 
11. Warren Strobel, “INF Treaty Would Bring 
Savings, Otherwise Differing Studies Agree,” Wash- 
ington Times, 29 Mar. 1988. 


sures, and notifications. As we have 
noted, implementation of these complex 
and detailed provisions will require care- 
ful attention and considerable resources. 
During periods in which there are construc- 
tive and cooperative working relations 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, both sides want to see the arms- 
control process advance in a mutually 
advantageous manner; in these periods, it 
is possible to implement provisions with a 
minimum of friction and controversy. 
The potential for mischief making by 
either party, however, is inherent in the 
implementation of the provisions should 
the climate return to a cold-war environ- 
ment. For example, what would happen 
if, intentionally or by innocent oversight 
or neglect, an OSI team requesting a 


short-notice challenge inspection was not 


taken to the designated facility within the 
prescribed time or not allowed into certain 
parts of the facility? What if a required 
notification is not received on time or at 
all? What if the resident inspectors are 
denied certain privileges they consider 
inherent in their diplomatic status? There 
are literally hundreds of such opportuni- 
ties for mischief making, which in an 
adversarial climate could be blown up 
into an expansive and controversial non- 
compliance record; this record, in turn, 
could be used to undermine the whole 
arms-control process and jeopardize U.S.- 
Soviet relations. 

There may be two other little-noticed 
costs associated with the INF and START 
agreements. Conventional wisdom says 
that arms-control agreements save money; 
it is possible, therefore, that the imple- 
menting costs associated with the exten- 
sive OSI procedures may erode public 
support for future agreements. There is 
also a suspicion on the part of some 
people that the intelligence community 
may be using INF and START verifica- 
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tion requirements to obtain funding for 
additional intelligence collection and anal- 
ysis capabilities. 


POTENTIAL FUTURE 
AGREEMENTS 


There are numerous potential bilateral 
and multilateral arms-control agreements 
on the horizon, each of which will entail 
verification costs. We will only mention 
two of these: START, to which we have 
referred throughout this article, and pro- 
spective agreements related to conven- 
tional arms control in Europe. 


START - 


The nature and the scope of aSTART 
agreement were agreed upon in the De- 
cember 1987 Joint U.S.-Soviet Summit 
Statement. Each side will be limited to 
1600 strategic nuclear delivery vehicles 
with a total of 6000 warheads. A maximum 
of 4900 warheads may be on ICBMs and 
sea-launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs), 
with no more than 1540 warheads on 154 
heavy ICBMs within this limit. These 
limits will result in a 50 percent reduction 
in Soviet aggregate ICBM. and SLBM 
throw weight. The Summit. Statement 


` also includes the framework for START 


verification,.which builds upon the provi- 
sions, of the. INF Treaty and, at the 
minimum, will include 
—weapon-systems data base and data 
exchanges; 
—baseline inspections; 
—elimination inspections; 
—continuous portal monitoring of 


critical production and support fa- . 
‘and ALCMs with no limits on their 


cilities; 
` _short-notice on-site inspection of 
declared and suspect sites; 
—provisions prohibiting concealment 
or other activities that impede verifi- 
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cation by national technical means; 
and 

—cooperative measures to enhance 
national technical means. 


ASTART agreement will pose serious 
verification problems. Both rail- and road- 
mobile ICBMs are difficult to detect and 


. count; rail-mobile missiles in particular 


can be disguised as ordinary rail cars in 
the USSR. Sea-launched cruise missiles 
(SLCMs) present an extremely diffi- 
cult—if not impossible— monitoring task 
if the agreement only limits nuclear- 
armed SLCMs because these are ex- 
ternally indistiriguishable from convention- 
ally armed SLCMs. In addition, SLCMs 
can be deployed on almost any surface 
ship or submarine. Deployed nuclear- 
armed air-launched cruise missiles 
(ALCMs) will be limited, and verification 
will be accompanied by what are called 
counting rules, that is, specifications of 
an agreed number of ALCMs per heavy 
bomber. ALCMs also pose the problem 
of differentiation between those nuclear- 
armed and those non-nuclear-armed. Ver- 
ifying the range of both SLCMs and 
ALCMs will be a difficult task, particu- 
larly if telemetry is not available. Ballistic- 
missile warhead limits will also involve 
counting rules, the accuracy of which 
must be verified. START may include 
limits on -ballistic-missile throw weight, 
which will pose additional verification 
requirements. In our view, it should be 
possible to formulate verification pro- 
cedures for land- and rail-mobile ICBMs 
and throw-weight limits compatible with 
the criterion of military significance; how- 
ever, monitoring nuclear-armed SLCMs 


conventional counterparts will create the 
most difficult START verification prob- 
lems even with cooperative measures and 
OSI procedures. ; 
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It is clear from this framework and for 
the many reasons mentioned earlier that 
a START verification regime will be far 
more extensive than that for the INF 
Treaty, and that the price for effective 
verification will be considerably greater 
in both dollars and human resources. 


Conventional arms. 
reductions in Europe 


With the signing of the INF Treaty, 
considerable attention is be:ng devoted to 
the possibility of conventional arms-con- 
trol reductions in Europe, sometimes 
referred to as the Conventional Stability 
Talks. Many people in the arms-control 
community worry that verification may 
be so difficult as to make conventional 
arms control impossible to achieve. We 
do not share this view. We believe that 
conventional arms contro! should focus 
on armaments, and not on manpower as 
has been the case in the V:enna negotia- 
tions on Mutual and Balanced Force 
Reductions in Europe, and that any 
verification regime should’ be based on 
the concept of military significance appro- 
priate for the European area. We recog- 
nize that there will be major verification 
challenges due in large measure to the 
great number of weapons to be accounted 
for, their geographical extent, their rela- 
tively small size, and the importance of 
knowing both their location and their 
state of readiness. . 

Effective verification will be difficult 
to achieve and probably very costly, but 
certainly not impossible. In addition to 
some of the useful verification precedents 

in the INF Treaty, there are other per- 
` tinent factors. For example. the Stockholm 
Conference on Confidence- and Security- 
Building Measures and Disarmament in 
Europe reached an agrezment in Sep- 
tember 1986 requiring notifications by all 


parties of major military exercises, that is, 
exercises and troop concentrations at or 
over 13,000. Three on-site challenge inspec- 
tions of certain military activities are 
permitted per year. To date, there have 
been nine inspections: five by the West 
and four by the East. The location of the 
most recent inspection conducted by the 
United States was the German Demo- 
cratic Republic on 10-12 April 1988; the 
USSR conducted an inspection in Norway 
on 13-15 March 1988. According to 
Admiral William J. Crowe, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, “Those inspec- 
tions have been very successful.”!2 Formid- 
able work lies ahead in formulating and 
achieving meaningful conventional arms- 
control agreements; verification will be a 
dominant consideration, but it should 
not be the stumbling block in the process. 


BENEFITS OF VERIFICATION 


Although we have focused on the price 
of verification, one should not overlook 
the potential benefits of an effective re- 
gime that is implemented in a positive 
and constructive manner. To mention a 
few key benefits, effective arms-control 
verification regimes 


—build confidence in the agreements 
and thus enhance their viability; 
—provide an early warning system 
concerning the erosion of the agree- 

ment; 
—reduce the opportunities and incen- 
tives to cheat; : 
—strengthen the arms-control process; 
—remove uncertainties from the mili- 
tary balance; 
—contribute to improved bilateral rela- 
tions; and . 


12. Thomas K. Longstreth, “The Future of 
Conventional Arms Control in Europe,” F.A.S. 
Public Interest Report, Feb. 1988, p. 6. 
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—open up the Soviet Union—and 
also acquire some positive intel- 
ligence that contributes to U.S. 
security. 


The contribution of arms-control agree- 
ments and the arms-control process to 
U.S. security and world stability should 
dominate any evaluation. Verification 


costs and benefits, while important, are - 


second-order considerations compared to 
the substantive content of the agreement. 


‘SUMMARY © 


Effective verification will continue to 
be essential for the attainment and viabil- 
ity of arms-control agreements .and for 
the maintenance of the arms-control pro- 
cess. There is, however, considerable con- 
troversy over what constitutes effective 
verification and the price to be paid for it. 
Application of the test of military signifi- 
cance in judging the effectiveness of verifi- 
cation regimes is consistent with U.S. 
security and will avoid unrealistic verifica- 
tion requirements and exorbitant costs. 

The INF Treaty contains the most 
extensive.and rigorous verification provi- 
sions ever negotiated for any arms-control 
agreement, and its implementation will 
be costly in both dollars and personnel. 
In our view, the provisions are probably 
excessive for protecting U.S. security but 
necessary to obtain ratification in the 
current environment. In addition, they 


complex and militarily significant START 
agreement, which will contain a markedly 
more demanding verification regime with 
commensurate increases in the resources 
required for its implementation. In the 
ratification hearings for the INF Treaty, 
verification will be a key issue; it is 
likely that much of the debate will be 
focused on the precedence for a START 
agreement. ’ 

‘Verification has become the criterion 
for judging arms-control agreements. In 
fact, in today’s environment, the verifica- 
tion tail seems to be wagging the arms- 
control dog. Some are beginning to ques- 
tion if, the United States may not be 
generating unnecessary verification pro- 
cedures and costs to the long-term detri- 
ment of arms control. In our view, verifica- 
tion costs are becoming excessive in 
terms of what is truly required to protect 
U.S. security, particularly as we ensure 
strategic stability by making our strategic 
forces increasingly more invulnerable. 
Even with these excessive costs, however, 
we believe that the overall-benefits result- 
ing from the confidence that all parties 
are complying with arms-control agree- 
ments outweigh current and likely future 
verification costs. We reach this conclu- 
sion based on our belief that arms control 
has contributed and will continue to 


. contribute to maintaining national secu- 


rity, to improving relations between the 
United States and the USSR, and to 
creating a stable environment marked by 


will provide a useful precedentforamore constructive international relations. 


xe * 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q (Robert Dodge, Washington and too much emphasis on verification and its 
Jefferson College, Washington, Pennsyl- costs, would it not be advisable not to 
vania): Concerning your conclusionabout push ahead with START so quickly but 
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to wait until there has been a reasonable 
interval of time to implement the verifica- 
tion process under the INF agreement? 
A (Graybeal): You are absolutely cor- 
rect. The complexities of the INF verifica- 
` tion regime are really only the tip of the 


iceberg; there is much more complexity’ 


' involved here. The United States would 
be very smart to take some time and learn 
from the INF experience, learn from the 
mistakes, learn from the accomplishments 
before beginning work on the details of a 
START verification regime. Signing an 
agreement on an overall, broad structure 
for START, such as on force levels, will 
not jeopardize U.S. security, but if we try 
to rush through a verification regime for 
START, with the additional complexi- 
ties, we would be asking for trouble. We 
should take nine months to a year to 
learn from the INF experience and care- 
fully structure the START verification, 

‘because a START agreement would be 
military, whereas the INF agreement is 80 
percent to 90 percent political and only 10 
percent military. 


Q (Robert J. Courtney, LaSalle Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania): Given 
. that verification is vital, what happens if 
there is a violation? And what is meant by 
a country’s “effective respcnse”? 

A (Graybeal): If a country does not 
comply, the question is, What can be 
done? There is no international court for 
noncompliance; there is no penalty. So 
far there has been only one clear case of 
noncompliance with respest to the ABM 
Treaty, but there are a lot of other 
ambiguities that need to b= clarified. 

When we talk about responding effec- 
tively, in the context of military signifi- 


cance as defined by Paul Nitze and . 


Harold Brown, we mear that, from a 
military-significance standpoint, the intel- 


ligence community will determine any 
Soviet activities of sufficient magnitude 
to jeopardize U.S. security and that it will 
so determine in time for the United States 
to respond. The response could be pulling 
out of the agreement, redeploying forces, 
or starting new programs. The Reagan 
administration uses the term “propor- 
tional response.” We are not sure what 
that means; we have not seen any propor- 
tional response. 

There is a third area that should be 
looked at. If the United States is not sure 
that the verification regime in an agree- 
ment is sufficient to protect U.S. security 
interests, even in terms of a militarily 
significant criterion, then why do we not 
build into the agreement some research 
and development hedges? These would 
be specific programs designed to compen- 
sate for any possible Soviet cheating in 
different areas. When Congress ratified 
such an agreement, it would ratify an 
agreement with clear and known verifica- 
tion uncertainties but also one with spe- 
cific Defense Department programs, mili- 
tary research development programs, to 
assure that security is protected, even if 
the Soviets should violate the agreement 
or cheat. Such hedges are normally known 
as a safeguard, and having them is not 
new. They were part of the Limited Test 
Ban Treaty of 1963. One of them was that 
we would spend $250 million a year for 
several years to protect our readiness 
to test in case the Soviets broke the 


agreement. 


` Q (Dario Scuka, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.): Our government has 
charged abuses of or noncompliance with 
the ABM Treaty for quite a few years. If 
we have charged noncompliance, it seems 
that we have had verification capability 
all along to that extent. We are now at a 


à 
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more critical period in which effectively a 
whole family of nuclear -weapons .are 
being eliminated. Our need for verification 
has increased proporucaally we must 
have it, `, 

Again, from a logical and intellectual 
perspective,. there is no such thing. as 
complete, total verification. I would also 
argue that one should look for adequate 
verification, but we should-not ask Sen- 
ator Helms what is adequate. You have 
quoted several sources that are less than 
bias free. 

Finally, do you think that a paper 
similar to yours has already been prepared 
or is being prepared in Moscow? 

A (Graybeal): Concerning Senator 
Helms, we have tried to provide an 
objective view from both sides of the 
coin. We hope it is evident, however, that 
we believe arms control is in our interest 
and that we should continue to pursue it. 
But this is not necessarily a universal 
position. 

Regarding the ABM Treaty, there is a 
clear-cut case of noncompliance: the Kras- 
noyarsk radar, which is a large phased- 
array radar not located on the periphery 
of the USSR and facing outward as 
called for by the treaty. The Krasnoyarsk 
radar, in our view, is not a militarily 
significant item, but it has to be corrected. 
To leave a festering wound of that nature 
would undermine the whole process. , 

On the question of perfect verification, 
I know of no one, even the strongest 
proponents of military force and op- 
ponents of arms control, who has said 
there can be perfect or foolproof verifica- 
tion. Secretary Shultz has testified on the 
INF agreement that there is no such thing 
as 100 percent verification; I would add 
that, from our research, there is no such 
thing as a perfect agreement. An agree- 
ment cannot be drafted that will not raise 
ambiguities, so a consulting body is needed 
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to implement it. In addition, criteria must 
be developed for judging a verification 
regime. We are in the process of designing 
a regime for START. Many people are 
arguing that that regime is going to be 
inadequate unless we have the ability to 
account for every single additional Soviet . 
missile. They are applying political cri- ` 
teria. Other people are applying very 
liberal criteria, namely, that one sub- 
marine with about 160 warheads is ade- 
quate deterrent for the Soviets, so there is 
no need to worry about a few hundred of . 
their missiles. Part of our concern is that 
the verification for declared facilities is so 
rigorous. The United States is spending 
millions of dollars to be sure that the 
Soviets do not build one extra missile 
when the baseline can be off by several > 
hundred. Assets are being misappropri- 
ated. There is a disproportionate emphasis 
an verification compared to the whole 
arms-control process and what it can and 
should contribute to U.S. security. 


- Q (Marvin E. Wolfgang, American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania): First, what _ 
are the major parameters involved in an 
algorithm of costs of verification? Second, - 
is it unreasonable for the United States to 


ask the countries of the North Atlantic - 


Treaty Organization (NATO), and per- 
haps even Japan,.to contribute toward. 
those costs? _. 

A (Graybeal): Many interrelated A 
tors must be taken into account in assess- 
ing the cost of verification. First, thereare ` 
the national technical means, which are 
necessary for U.S. security. There are 
certain incremental costs, and a. lot of 
these are designed to be sure that the . 
Soviets are complying with a specific 
provision even though that provision 
may not be militarily significant. In other 
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words, the intelligence community pro- 
vides a fairly accurate assessment of 
Soviet capabilities and usually also a 
good assessment of their intentions, which 
it- needs for planning. After national 
technical means and incremental costs— 
the fundamentals—cooperative measures 
are added. Cooperative. measures could 
be the exchange of data or the opening of 
certain facilities for on-site inspection. 
The data exchanges are not costly, except 
in labor, resources, and management- 
information systems. But inspections are 
costly. Fo begin inspections under INF, 
400 people will be needed to staff the 
On-Site Inspection Agency, which will 
have 20 teams. Each team will require 
two Russian-speaking interpreters, and 
this stipulation carries a resource cost. 
There will be costs in finding the in- 
terpreters, and in finding them in a very 
short time. For example, they might have 
to be pulled from other parts of the 
government, thereby creating losses that 
will have to be compensated for. 


With a START agreement, there will 


be a larger number of facilities, and if 
each requires inspections, costs will in- 
clude an increased number of tears, the 
logistics of moving them around, in- 
terpreters for eacn of them, and many 
other indirect intangible factors: When 
there are calls for more and better verifica- 
tion, also to be considered are those sorts 
of costs. Some have even made the 
statement that tke verification cost of 
future arms-control agreements may be 
so great that we cannot afford arms 
control. The cost of arms control is 
beginning to be a serious concern. Iron- 
ically, a beautiful way to kill arms control 
is through more and better verification 
and the attendant costs. 

Concerning your second question, shar- 
ing verification costs is almost impossible 
in a bilateral relationship. While in terms 


of defense of NATO, I agree that the 
burden should be shared, verification is 
different. There are two basic problems 
with arms-control verification in burden 
sharing, or in having the allies contribute. 
First, the relevant agreements are essen- 
tially bilateral. Second, the United States 
has its own national technical means, 
some of which are extremely sensitive. 
Some of them we share with our allies, a 
lot of them we do not. The problem here 
is the difficulty in sharing information. 
We do provide detailed information to 
the allies, but it would be difficult, in my 
view, to have 15 nations sit down and 
decide whether something is an ambiguity 
or noncompliance issue or not. Even in 
arrangements involving several parties, 
there are advantages in having the key 


players be the Soviet Union and the ` 


United States. The likelihood of conven- 
tional arms control is going to require 
changes, however. Conventional arms- 
control agreements in Europe will involve 
our allies in a multilateral way, and it will 
be absolutely essential to have a mechanism 
for both sharing information with them 
and having them share the burden and 
cost of this information. 


Q (James W. Skillen, Association for 
Public Justice, Washington, D.C.): If 
overemphasis on verification becomes 
counterproductive, is there a way to 
demonstrate politically its significance 


-and its worth elsewhere? Are some of the 


verification means translatable to other 
kinds of weapons systems and to other 
parts of the world? : 

A (Graybeal): Let me begin my answer 
with a reminder about the role that arms 
control plays. Arms control is not an end 
in and of itself. There are national objec- 
tives and there are military programs to 
accomplish those objectives; then one de- 
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termines how arms control fits into that. 
The second point is that the great concern 
ever since 1958 has been nuclear weapons. 
The nuclear threat has dominated the 
thinking in the arms-control area. The 
likelihood of a nuclear war between the 
Soviets and the United States is very low. 
I agree that the focus needs to shift away 
from verification, but putting this cap on 
the nuclear genie is essential to stability 
because everybody is worried that nuclear 
arms will escalate out of control. In terms 
of application elsewhere in the world, the 
techniques and assets that are being de- 


‘veloped for verification also improve 


intelligence-collection capabilities. These 
capabilities could be applied to crisis 
management. Very few aspects of on-site 
inspection or special cooperative mea- 
sures, though, have application to Nica- 
ragua or other areas. The likelihood of 
that spillover is very small. 


Q (Kingdon W. Swayne, Bucks County 
Community College, Newtown, Pennsyl- 
vania): For the past 25 years, the main 


- battle lines were between those who saw 


nuclear weapons as instruments of na- 
tional security through deterrence and 
those who saw nuclear weapons as instru- 
ments of national security through domina- 
tion, through relative superior war-fight- 
ing capability. Now that the emphasis in 
Washington has shifted to arms-control 
agreements, where is the balance between 
the deterrence school and the war-fighting 
school? In addition, may some of the 
sniping that is going on through the 
verification issue become the straw man 
raised by the nuclear-superiority crowd? 

A (Graybeal): I cannot give you much 
insight into strategy in Washington be- 
cause it is a moving target. It is clear that 
deterrence has been the basic U.S. strategy 


_and that it will continue to be. The 


- question is what mechanism should be 


used to deter war. There are some major ` 
shifts taking place between the nuclear 
and the nonnuclear forces. Technology is 
moving so fast now a lot of military 
objectives can actually be accomplished 
with nonnuclear weapons. Some people 
worry a little bit about that because the 
world is being made safer for conven- 
tional war. i 

I do not know to what extent the 
verification-of-deterrence argument will 
still be based on a deterrence philosophy 
with respect to the Soviets, but the strategy 
must be adjusted to take care of the Third 
World. My personal view is that we 
cannot be the policemen of the world. In 
addition, we should pull back and assess 
our interests and be a little less aggressive 
in moving forces into regions of the world 
before we are quite clear of what the 
outcome may be. 

Q (Swayne): Is there comparable discus- 
sion taking place in the USSR with 
respect to the costs of verification? 

A(Graybeal): There seems to be a 
concern for cost on tbe part of the 
Soviets, but I do not believe costs drive 
any major Soviet considerations. The 
Soviets choose the least expensive, most 
reliable, proven systems, so cost is not a 
driving factor in that sense, but they are 
facing so many economic problems that I 
think cost is going to come to the forefront 
in structuring their forces and in moving 
into the conventional arms area. Verifica- 
tion cost would probably not be a signifi- 
cant factor for them. They have satellites, 
they have a better espionage system, they 
have agents, and I do not see that they 
will cut back on that area. Furthermore, I 
do not think that the Soviets’ verification 
requirements are anywhere near as great 
as those of the United States. The Soviets 
also have an advantage in that the United 
States is an open society, with many 
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ABSTRACT: Before the end of 1988, 300,000 cases of acquired immune 
deficiency syndrome (AIDS) are expected to have been reported worldwide 
since 1981. Three epidemiological patterns have emerged. One, in the 
Americas and Europe, is where transmission is primarily among homosexual 
men and intravenous drug users. In Africa, the virus’ primarily is spread ` 
heterosexually. A third pattern, in Asia, the Middle East, and Eastern 
Europe, is manifested by low prevalence but transmission through homo- 
sexual-and heterosexual contact and contaminated needles, AIDS cases will 
increase in number dramatically over the next three years, with devastating 
social.and economic consequences. Health-care systems and economic 
resources in large cities in the United States will be severely strained. African 
countries will lose many educated and economic leaders. Many Third World 
countries will have lower productivity and economic output. A global 
strategy is emerging to understand and control ‘the spread of AIDS. To 
provide the commitment and leadership necessary to control AIDS in the rest 
of the world, the United States must first demonstrate a stronger moral 
conviction and societal will to control the disease i in this country. 
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EW diseases in modern times have 
been called pandemics, occurring 
over wide geographic areas of the world 
and affecting an exceptionally high pro- 
portion of the population. Acquired im- 
mune. deficiency syndrome (AIDS) is a 
pandemic. It has been compared to bu- 
bonic plague, and the people with AIDS 
_ are treated as outcasts, like lepers of old. 
AIDS is in all parts of the world, affects 
many people, and is socially and politically 
explosive. AIDS poses an unparalleled 
challenge to the world’s public health 
authorities and to political leaders seek- 
ing to reduce the spread of the disease and 
to provide care for the people with AIDS. 
Since AIDS was first identified in 
1981, over 85,000 cases of it have been 
reported worldwide by approximately 
140 countries! (see Table 1), but because 
of incomplete.surveillance and reporting, 
the exact number of cases: is probably 
closer to 150,000 cases in 160 countries.? 
Another 150,000 cases are expected during 
1988, bringing the estimated number 
struck by the disease worldwide to be 
over 300,000 by the end of the year. Over 
the next five years, the world could add 
anywhere from 500,000 to 3 million new 
cases.3 i 
Three distinct epidemiological patterns 
have emerged throughout the world.. The 
first pattern occurs in the United States, 
most of the other American countries, 
and Europe, where the transmission of 
the human immunodeficiency virus (HIV) 
has occurred predominantly among homo- 
sexual men and intravenous drug users. 
A second pattern occurs in Africa, where 
the infection primarily spreads heterosex- 


1. Weekly Epidemiological Record, 1 Apr. 
1988. 

2. Jonathan M. Mann, Presentation to Interna- 
tional Conference on AIDS Prevention, London, 
Jan. 1988. . , 

3. Peter Piot et al., “AIDS: An International 
Perspective,” Science, Feb. 1988, pp. 239, 583. 
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ually. In some African cities, up to 30 per- 
cent of the 20-to-40-year-old age group 
and 90 percent of the female prostitutes 
are infected. A third pattern occurs in 
Asia, the Middle East, Eastern Europe, 
and some rural areas of South Amer- 
ica, where the virus has more recently 
emerged. This latter pattern is manifested 
by avery low prevalence of infection even 
among persons with multiple sex part- 
ners. There are both homosexual trans- 
mission and heterosexual transmission as 
well as recent indication of spread into the 
intravenous-drug-abusing communities.4 

The incidence of AIDS in Asia has 
been lower than elsewhere. Asia accounted 
for only 1 percent of the almost 90,000 
cases of AIDS reported to the World 
Health Organization (WHO).5 Many of 
the cases reported from Asia have been in 
foreigners or in Asians who acquired the 
infection elsewhere and returned home. 
Health officials have been monitoring 
prostitutes and venereal-disease clinics to 
detect early infections. 

Rather than sex or prostitution as the 
primary entry point of the disease into 
Asia, however, intravenous drug abusers 
are playing the main amplification role. 
In Bangkok, no infections among intra- 
venous drug abusers were reported in 
1985 or 1986, and only 1 percent of the 
intravenous drug abusers tested in 1987 
were HIV positive. But in the first three 
months of 1988; the number of intra- 
venous drug abusers testing positive for 
infection with the AIDS virus jumped to 
16 percent. This explosive increase closely 
parallels similar outbreaks in the commu- 
nities of intravenous drug abusers in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, and in Milan, Italy.6 

The disease has established significant 
beachheads in Europe and Latin Amer- 

4. Ibid. 

5. Jonathan M. Mann, Presentation to the 
President’s AIDS Commission, Washington, DC, 
18 April 1988. 

6. Ibid. 
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TABLE 1 
AIDS CASES REPORTED TO THE WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
AS OF 31 MARCH 1988 


Number 

Continent of Cases 
Africa 10,995 
Americas 62,536 
Asia 231 
Europe 10,677 
Oceania 834 
Total 85,273 





Number of Countries Reporting 


One or 
Total Zero Cases More Cases 

51 8 43 
44 2 42 
36 15 21 
28 1 27 
14 10 4 
173 36 137 


SOURCE: Weekly Epidemiological Record, 1 Asr. 1988, pp. 102, 103. 


ica, each region reporting more than 8000 
cases by the end of 1987.7 The disease is 
especially rampant in Central Africa, 
where between 5 and 30 percent of young 
adults in the major urban areas are 
infected. Americans now account for 
about two-thirds of the reported world- 
wide cases.® At the present rate of growth, 
the United States will add at least 90,000 
new cases per year within the next three 
years, and the U.S. Public Health Service 
estimates that by 1991 more than 270,000 
people in the United States will have 
contracted the disease.9 

Between | and 1.5 million persons in 
the United States are believed to be 
infected with the AIDS virus, and it is 
conservatively estimated that more than 
0.5 million of these have signs of illness.!° 


7. Piotet al., “AIDS: An International Perspec- 
8. Weekly Epidemiological Record, 1 April 
1983. - 
9. David D. Ho, Roger J. Pomerantz, and 
Joan C. Kaplan, “Pathogenesis of Infection with 


Human Immunodeficiency Virus,” New England , 


Journal of Medicine, 317(5)-278 (1988). 
10. Thomas C. Quinnet aL, “Seroprevalence of 
HIV,” Science, Nov. 1986, pp. 234, 955. 


(See Table 2.) Approximately 30 percent 
of these AIDS-virus carriers will develop 
AIDS within the next five years. An 
ongoing prospective study of a cohort of 
homosexual males in San Francisco who 
have been followed for six years indicates 


that 80 percent of these men developed 


signs of immune-system damage.!! 
Little doubt now exists about how this 
disease spreads. AIDS is transmitted by 
3exual contact and the exchange of in- 
fected blood. Among homosexual and 
bisexual men, rectal intercourse is the 
primary means of transmission. The virus 
2nters through the ready pathway of the 
aemorrhoidal tissue in the lining of the 


AIDS IN THE UNITED STATES | 


Since AIDS was first reported in the 
Jnited States, it has been confined pri- 


11. Harold W. Jaffe, “AIDS Syndrome in a 
Cohort of Homosexual Men: Six Year Follow-up 
Study,” Annals of Internal Medicine, 103:2 (Aug. 
985). 
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. TABLE 2 
PROPORTION OF EACH RISK GROUP ESTIMATED TO BE INFECTED 





Szsof 

Risk Group 
Homosexual men, 2.6 million 
Bisexual men 2.5 million 


to 7.5 million 


Regular Intravenous 


drug users £00,000 

(at least weekly) 
Occasional intravenous 

drug users 200,000 
Hemophilia A (severe) 12,400 
Hemophilia B 3,100 
Heterosexuals 42 million 
Others Wot avallable 
‘Total 


Percentage Infected Number Infected 


20-25% 500,000 
to 625,000 

5% 126,000 
; to 375,000 

25% 225,000 

5% 10,000 

70% 8,700 

35% 1,100 

` 0.021% 30,000 

Not available 45,000 
to 127,000 

945,000 


to 1.4 million 


SOURCE: Centers for Disease Control, Atlanta, GA, 1988. 


marily to homosexual and bisexual men; 
they account for approximately 75 per- 
cent of the cases to date. (See Table 3.) 
Intravenous drug abusers make up about 
16 percent of the total cases reported. In 
the winter and early spring of 1988, there 
was a definite shift in this country. For 
the first time since the epidemic began, 
the number of new AIDS patients in 
major cities who were intravenous drug 
users exceeded the number who were 
homosexual or bisexual men. In New 
York City, from January zo March 1988, 

the number of intravenous drug users 
reported with AIDS surpassed the num- 
ber of homosexual and bisexual men for 
the first time.!2 


_ 12. Stephen C. Joseph, “ATDS in New York 
City” (Study released by New York City Depart- 
_ ment.of Health, 16 Apr. 1988). 


AIDS IN AFRICA 


The available data suggest that the 
AIDS virus has long festered at low levels 
in various areas of Africa. The social 
upheavals and migration to the cities 
during the late 1970s allowed the virus to 
spread dramatically within urban areas 
of Central Africa.!3 The migration of . 
large numbers of people from the rural 
areas of Africa, where there were strong 
tribal and familial restraints, into the 
urban settings brought about disruptions 
in traditional life-styles and invited high- 
risk behavior and exposure to HIV. The 


13. Nzila Nzilambi, Keven M. DeCock, and 
Joseph B. McCormick, “The Prevalence of Infection 
with Human Immunodeficiency Virus over a 10- 
Year Period in Rural Zaire,” New England Journal 
of Medicine, Feb. 1988. 
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TABLE 3 
REPORTED AIDS CASES BY RISK GROUP (Percentage) 
ee SSS 


` Homosexual and bisexual men 74* 
Intravenous drug users 16 
Hemophilia-affected psople | 
Heterosexuals ; 4 
People infected by blood transfusions 2 
Others 3 

Total 100 


SOURCE: Centers for Disease Control, Atlanta, GA, 1988. i 
*Includes 8 percent homosexual and bisexual intravenous drug users. 
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life-style of many urban Africans, minus 
the previous tribal taboos, often involved 
multiple sexual partners, prostitution, 
and widespread venereal disease. The 
prevalence of gonorrhea is 10 percent in 
Kampala, Uganda. Venereal diseases, 
which compromise the integrity of the 
tissues of the vagina and the penis, con- 
tribute to the transmission of AIDS. 

Throughout Africa, prostitutes are be- 
lieved to be a major reason for the spread 
of the disease. A study completed last 
year in the Congo’s capital, Brazzaville, 
found that 34 percent of the prostitutes 
tested had the virus and that 64 percent of 
the prostitutes in Pointe-Noir, also in the 
Congo, tested positive for the HIV 
infection.!4 

Transfusions of blood are the second 
most common source of AIDS transmis- 
sion in Africa behind heterosexual sex. A 
study has found that nearly 1 in 15 
Central African children who received 
blood transfusions in the treatment of 
malaria-related anemia may have become 
infected with the AIDS virus. More than 
1000 children in Central Africa may have 
received transfusions with HIV-infected 


14, James Brooke, “New Surge of AIDS in 
Congo May Be an Omen for Africa,” New York 
Times, 22 Jan. 1988. 


blood in the past five years.!5 Some hos- 
pitals have only recently initiated screen- 
ing of blood for transfusions. 

The cost of HIV testing of the blood 
supply can be an additional economic 
burden. It therefore has a relatively low 
priority for many Third World countries 
struggling with other expensive programs 
to control malaria, river blindness, malnu- 
trition, and childhood diarrhea. It is 
estimated that in all of sub-Saharan 
Africa there are | million blood donations 
per year. The cost to test each blood 
donation is $1.00, for a cost of $1 million 
per year to provide a safe blood supply.!6 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
IMPACT OF AIDS IN . 
THE UNITED STATES 


The pragmatic imperatives and politi- 
cal impact yet to be realized in the United. 
States will be the inability of the health- 
care system to care for the number of 
AIDS cases in certain areas of the coun- - 


15. Thomas C. Quinn et al, “The Association 
between Malaria, Blood Transfusions, and HIV 
Seropositivity in a Pediatric Population in Kin- 
shasa, Zaire,” Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 22 Jan. 1988, p. 545. . ~ 

16. Anthony F. H. Britten, “Making Blood 
Transfusions Safer,” World Health Magazine, Mar. ` 
1988. 
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try. In some cities, ambulances already 
divert patients from one hospital to 
another. Even heart-attack and stroke 
victims sometimes linger in emergency 
rooms or corridors for days waiting for a 
bed. The cities with a high prevalence of 
AIDS will be unable to meet the coming 
demand physically or fiscelly. By 1991, 
one-half of the hospital beds in New York 
City will be occupied by AIDS patients. 
Underscoring this dire estimate is a recent 
report from the Greater New York Hos- 
pital Association, which showed a record 
1531 AIDS patients in March 1988. This 
is an increase of 4] percent over the same 
period of 1987. 

If this trend continues, the city’s case- 
load will reach 424] in 1991, far exceeding 
the New York State projection of 3000.17 
This means that there will be a need for 
the addition-of 1500 to 2000 hospital beds 
in New York City by 1991—the equivalent 
of about three medium-sized hospitals. A 
new report from the New York State 
health commissioner has 2stimated that 

` AIDS treatment would require 3382 new 
hospital beds statewide by 1991 and 2800 
more nurses, 2000 more aides, and 700 
more-technicians and technologists.!8 

In Miami, the health-care system was 
unprepared for the more than 1400 cases 
to date. A local physicians referral service 
reports that only five physicians accept 
AIDS patients. Indigent AIDS patients 
seen at Dade County’s Jackson Memorial 
Hospital face a three-monzh appointment 
backlog to see an AIDS specialist and an 
even longer wait to receive treatment.!9 


17. Greater New York Hospital Association, 
“AIDS Patients in Public and Private Hospitals” 
(Report, Apr. 1988). 

18. David Axelrod, “Manpower Estimates” 
(Report, New York State Health Department, Apr. 
1988). 

19. Bruce Lambert, “Confronting AIDS with a 
Sense of Realism,” New York Times, 17 Feb. 1983. 


The average cost of caring for a patient 
with AIDS in the United States, from 
infection to death, ranges between $80,000 
and $140,000. Much of the bill is either 
paid by the public sector through Medi- 
caid, which presently covers an estimated 
54 percent of the costs, or not paid at all 
and absorbed by the hospitals as ‘un- 
compensated charity care. (See Table 4.) 
The cost of the care is passed on to the 
taxpayers, in the case of the public hospi- 
tals, or to the insurance company policy 
holders, by means of increased premiums, 
The total cost of AIDS in terms of lost 
output and earnings due to premature 
morbidity and mortality is estimated to 
be $541,000 to $623,000 per patient. 2 

At the present rate of growth in the 
number of people with AIDS, one can 
predict that, in the U.S. cities with the 
largest number of cases, even the pres- 
tigious teaching hospitals will have diffi- 
culty attracting interns and residents. The 
brighter students will opt for small cities 
and rural areas where they will not be 
inundated caring for patients with one 
disease. Urban areas will have to pay 
astronomical salaries to health-care work- 
ers willing to care for people with AIDS. 
By the early 1990s, AIDS patients will far 
outnumber the available physicians, 
nurses, and other health-care providers, 
and the federal government may have to 
intervene to meet local crises or assist 
with assignment of federal health workers. 


ECONOMIC DEVASTATION AND 
COST IN THE THIRD WORLD 


Throughout the Third World, the de- 
veloping countries are economically devas- 
tated by the burden that AIDS has placed 


20. David E. Bloom and Geoffrey Carliner, 
“The Economic Impact of AIDS in the United 
States,” Science, Feb. 1988, pp. 239, 604. 
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_ TABLE 4 
SOURCES OF FUNDING FOR AIDS (Percentage) - 








Medicaid 

Medicare ` ` 

Private insurance 
Uncompensated care 


Total 





SOURCE: Dennis P. Andrulis et al., 
Association, 11 Sapt. 1987, p. 1343. 
on their economies and their already 


scarce health-care budgets. 
With about 5 percent of the Congo’s 2 


million people already infected with the 


AIDS virus, health authorities predict 
that up to 100,000 Congolese will die of 
AIDS in the next decade. To put that in 
proper perspective, a similar rate of infec- 
tion in the United States would mean 12 
million Americans would die in the next 
10 years?! 

The situation in the Congo i is about the 
same as in the other seven African coun- 
tries of what has come to be called 
Africa’s AIDS belt: Zaire, Zambia, 
Tanzania, Burundi, Rwanda, Uganda, 
and the Central African Republic. Sur- 
veys in the capitals of these countries 
have revealed over a 5 percent rate of 
AJDS-virus infection among urban adults. 

Most infectious diseases in developing 
Third World countries are fatal mainly to 
the very young, as reflected by high infant 
mortality, and to the elderly. AIDS is 
different; it affects the sexually active age 
groups, who are also the wage earners, 
food producers, and mothers of children. 


© These are the people who normally sup- 
port the children and the elderly parents ` 


and grandparents. Increased deaths 
among the wage- and food-producing 
age groups will increase the dependency 


21. Brooke, “New Surge of AIDS in Congo.” 


“The Provision and Finencing of Medical Treatment for 
AIDS Patients in U.S. Public and Private Teaching Hospitals,” 


Journal of the American Médical 


ratio, such that each worker will have 
even more dependents to support. Per 
capita incomes, family incomes, and gross _ 
national products will decline. Nutritional 
status will worsen. Expenditures for medi- 
cal care, the poverty rates, and the disease 
rates will inevitably rise. 

AIDS is reaching into Africa’s middle 
class and killing the men who were that 
continent’s investment for the future, 
resulting in devastating political and eco- - 
nomic consequences from AIDS in these 
countries. Many of the victims are the 
educated, political, and economic elite of 
the countries. They were the long-hoped- 
for future politicians and economic lead- 
ers of Africa. 

The Development Institute at Britain’s 
Norwich University has predicted that 
the disease will also spread from Africa’s 
urban areas into the rural farming com- 
munities, where there will be shortages of 
workers in farming and agricultural pro- 
duction, particularly with crops like maize 
that require labor-intensive farming.” 

Another set of projections, by Harvard 
University’s Institute for International 


‘Development, shows that the overall eco- 


nomic costs of AIDS-related deaths for - 
Zaire alone could reach some $350 million 


22. Sholto Cross, Quoted by Paul Lewis, “W.H.O. 
Joins Third World AIDS eae New York 
Times, 27 Mar. 1988. 
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a year by 1995, or about 8 percent of 
Zaire’s total 1984 economic output. In 
Pointe-Noir, in the Congo, a city of 
200,000 people, the annual budget of the 
-only public hospital is around $200,000, 
or about the amount of money spent to 
care for three Americans with AIDS.% 


AIDS ACTIVITIES ELSEWHERE 


Several countries are taking drastic 
measures against AIDS. Cuba has under- 
taken a campaign to test 7.0 million men 
and women over the age of 15 for the 
disease. To date, the testing of over 1.5 
million Cubans has turned up only 174 
carriers and 27 cases of AIDS, according 
to the Cuban minister of health. These 
individuals are sent to a sanatorium, 
which has been in operation since 1985. 
According to unofficial accounts, it may 
house between 300 and 400 patients 
under clean and humane conditions. The 
patients work, are paid a salary, receive 
visits, and participate in sports.25 

Bulgaria and the Soviet Union are 
proponents of internationally recognized 
AIDS-test certificates, similar to smallpox 
and yellow fever certificates, to govern 
international travel and immigration. 

Denmark uses very explicit information 
in the form of pictures, cartoons, and 
videos to show exactly what safe sex 
means. 

The Dutch have extensive programs to 
reach intravenous drug addicts. About 75 
percent of Amsterdam’s addicts take part 
in methadone treatment. They also report 
positive results from a controversial pro- 
gram to exchange free sterile needles and 
syringes with drug addicts. The propor- 


23. Lewis, “W.H.O. Joins Third World AIDS 
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25. Ernesto F. Betancourt, “Cuba’s Callous War 
on AIDS,” New York Times, 11 Feb. 1988. 


tion of addicts sharing needles has de- 
creased from 75 percent in 1985 to 25 
percent in 1987, when 700,000 needles 
were distributed .26 


MULTINATIONAL STRATEGY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Although the prevention and control 
of AIDS is ultimately the responsibility 
of the individual, voluntary, political, 
and resource commitments and coopera- 
tion are necessary at the local, state, 
national, and international levels. Since 
the disease was first recognized in the 
early 1980s, the U.S. Public Health Ser- 
vice, through its Centers for Disease 
Control, the National Institutes of Health, 


‘and the surgeon general, has provided 


leadership at the national level. Working 
closely with the state health authorities, 
cooperative efforts are now under way in 
this country. Because of unfortunate and 
misleading information, AIDS was known 
in many parts of the world as the “Ameri- 
can immunodeficiency syndrome.” This 
connotation and misinformation were 
particularly detrimental to international 
cooperation and information sharing and 
were not conducive to the support of 
bilateral U.S. efforts to assist other coun- 
tries, This was particularly true in Africa. 
The strategy that emerged was for the 
United States to join in multinational 
research, scientific information sharing, 
and control efforts. WHO was the obvious 
international focus for developing global 
programs. With support from the United 
States, the WHO Global Program on 
AIDS (GPA) was established in February 
1987 as the central organization to fight 
AIDS. Since that time, the GPA has 
collaborated with 136 countries. Its goals 
are to 


26. Hans Moerkerk, Presentation to World 
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—prevent AIDS-virus transmission; 

—care for AIDS-virus-infected people; 
and 

—unify national and international ef- 
forts against AIDS. 


The GPA provides periodic and up-to- 
date technical-scientific meetings and con- 
sultations on research and policy issues. 
Consensus statements have been devel- 
oped, including criteria for screening, 
safety of blood and blood products, and 
guidelines on AIDS prevention and con- 
trol programs. Bilateral assistance was 
pledged for operations to control AIDS 
in Uganda, Tanzania, Rwanda, Kenya, 
Zaire, Senegal, and Ethiopia. 

In 1987, the GPA made $18.9 million 
available for national control programs 
and $24 million for research and infor- 
mation efforts. For 1988, the GPA plans 
to spend $66.2 million. The GPA has 
received support from [5 countries: Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Italy, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and 


_ the USSR. Of all GPA funds, 75 percent 


goes to national program support. The 
GPA currently has a staff of over sixty 
professional and support personnel.” 

WHO recently.created the Global Com- 
mission on Aids to bring together eminent 
experts from a wide variety of disciplines 
to review and advise WHO on the GPA’s 
activities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Aside from the dubious distinction of 
having the majority of cases reported in 
the world, the United States has a special 
responsibility to provide international 


27. World Health Organization, Press release, 1 
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leadership. in the control of AIDS. The 
world community bestows this responsi- 
bility on the United States because of its 
preeminence in immunology and virology 
research and its recognized ability to 
apply public-health principles to combat 
sommunicable diseases. Just 10 years 
ago, the United States provided the leader- 
ship for WHO’s successful smallpox- 
2radication program. Already, the Na- 
-ional Institutes of Health and the Centers 


- Tor Disease Control are providing tech- 


aical assistance through WHO to control 
the AIDS epidemic. They have the epide- 
mniological, clinical, and laboratory research 
capacity that no other country possesses. 

Dr. Jonathan Mann, who heads WHO’s 
AIDS Program, acquired much of his 
public-health experience in Africa while 
on loan from the U.S. Public Health 
Service. He is providing admirable exper- 
tise and leadership. 

Knowledgeable and culturally aware 
world leaders have agreed through WHO 
to undertake the following measures: 


—to coordinate worldwide epidemio- 
logical data; 

—to develop education programs that 
emphasize AIDS prevention, espe- 
cially education and information to 

_ prevent sexual transmission; 

—to curb intravenous drug abuse, 
treating those addicted and dis- 
couraging lethal practices of needle 
and syringe sharing; 

—to provide training and equipment: 
‘to make blood and blood products 
safe through screening and testing; 

—to develop educational programs to 

` ` prevent mother-to-child spread; 

—to provide counseling for HIV-in- 
fected individuals; 

—to provide compassionate care and 
treatment for those individuals in- 
fected with AIDS; and 
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—to encourage world governments to 
provide increased financial, medical, 
and social support. 


Without a vaccine or drug treatment 
to cure this disease, explicit and directed 
education is the best and only resource 
available today to prevent further spread. 
The disagreements within U.S. society, 

- among our religious and political commu- 
nities, on how candid and explicit educa- 
tional materials should be and on the role 
of condoms in reducing the risk have 
handicapped our educational programs. 
Moral differences have also presented 
barriers in communities where there is 
resistance to sex education on the grounds 
that it promotes promiscuity and illicit 

- sex practices. As a result, at international 
AIDS conferences, the United States is 
often put on the defensive because its 
response to AIDS in terms of education 
has fallen short of what many other 
Western nations have accomplished. 


CLOSING 


AIDS is the most difficult medical 
problem facing the world today. It is a 
difficult area for the world’s leaders, who 
are also politicians, because the wisdom 
.of present policies to, control the disease 
will not be validated for five or more 
years. 

Many of these politicians are treating 
AIDS as a temporary problem that will 
disappear if ignored. It will not, and 
world leaders must overcome their own 
fears of dealing with contagion and of 
using awkward oratorical language. They 
must withstand those forces that call for 
policies predicated on overreaction and 
ignorance that threaten to isolate and 
victimize the sick. World leaders must 
develop policies based on considered 
knowledge about this disease. Such knowl- 
edge was not available to previous genera- 
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tions, imprisoned in ignorance during the 
past pandemics of the black plague, 
leprosy, cholera, and the invisible menace 
of yellow fever. 

The world has an opportunity to utilize 
the vast biomedical and scientific knowl- 
edge of the United States and other 
countries regarding this world epidemic, 
which was not available during those past 
pandemics. History is replete with sad 
and sobering glimpses of the social price 
of ignorance and fear of misunderstood 
contagion. The lessons learned must be 
considered with the facts about this new 
pandemic, so that understanding based 
on biomedical and behavioral achieve- 
ments can minimize the social costs. It 
would be an egregious error to have 
invested so heavily in the scientific eluci- 
dation of AIDS and the insights of recent 
years into HIV epidemiology and immu- 
nology and then not to use them to meet 
this present world crisis. 

The scientific efforts to control this 
disease are as international as the disease. 
The fruits of international research to 
describe the virus, to develop treatment 
drugs and vaccines, and to design effective _ 
preventive education programs should be 
made available to the entire world. 

There is a new sense of realism and 
activism to control the disease and prepare 
for the care of people with AIDS in the 
United States. Health-policy analysts see 
a shift to do things that should have 
happened two years ago. In the perceived 
absence of federal leadership, state and 
local governments and voluntary organiza- 
tions have started planning care-giving . 
and preventive programs. 

As a nation and a society, the United 
States has not dealt directly, explicitly, or 
forcibly enough with the difficult issues 
of changing sexual behavior and con- 
trolling drug addiction. By far the biggest 
problem is the inability to take effective 
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action to curb the spread of the disease 


_ among drug addicts, their sex partners, 


and their babies. 

In summary, AIDS spreads through 
sexual behavior and the exchange of 
blood. It spreads by way of specific and 
known high-risk behaviors that are avoid- 
able and controllable and preventable. 

The United States has the scientific 
knowledge, the vast biotechnologies, and 
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the resources necessary to provide leader- 
ship to the world in controlling the spread 
of this disease. It now must gain the 
moral conviction and will to control the 
disease within its own borders. Only then 
can it as a nation, as a society, and as a 
people be able to give a commitment to 
provide the leadership necessary to con- 
trol AIDS in the rest of the world. 


**2r 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q (Marvin E. Wolfgang, American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania): You have 
given us statistics about the number of 
cases of AIDS in the United States and 
worldwide that can be expected by the 
end of this year and over the next five 
years. How good, how valid, would you 
say these predictions are?’ - 

A: In 1986 the epidemiological model 
used by the Centers for Disease Control 
yielded the projection af 270,000 cases by 
1991. A recent review of the model and 
the projection indicated that we have 
reached about 80 percent of the projected 


number of cases, so the model itself is 


estimated to be accurate within plus or 
minus 10 percent over a five-year period. 
The model for the projections for Africa 
are as good as the data that are available, 
and we are less optimistic that the projec- 
tions for some of the African countries 
are very accurate. If anything, they are 
lower than the actual numbers that may 
occur. 


Q (James W. Skillen, Association for 
Public Justice, Washington, D.C.): I am 


entirely sympathetic to your urge for © 


research and education, but I want to 


play the devil’s advocate and ask the 
toughest question that I know regarding 
the kind of proposal you are making. 
Will education make any difference in the 
spread of AIDS? For instance, surely 
there is no one that is not aware that 
drinking and driving may lead to death 
and yet people continue to do it. Education 
does not seem to be a factor in that case. 
Surely the’ knowledge that drug abuse 
zan be a very dangerous and life-destroy- 
:ng process is not foreign to young people, 
Dut they do it anyway. Ali the education 
:n the world does not seem to prevent 
-hose who want to live dangerously from 
doing so. On the other hand, is it not the 
case that education concerning frightening 
situations moves like wildfire anyway? In 
other words, why bother with educa- 
tion—wiill it not happen anyway? Should 
the concentration instead be on research, 
care, or finding solutions? I ask the 
question so that I can answer it when 
people ask me. 

A: I do not think there is an easy 
answer. Education in the gay community 
in this country has proven to be useful. 
‘There is a leveling-off of the HIV positivity 
rate in the gay community. The gay 
community did `a tremendous job in 
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HIV and about safe sex. The general 
public in this country knows an awful lot 
about AIDS. For the people who read 
newspapers and watch television it is 
hard not to have been exposed to some 
information on the dangers. The ad- 
olescents in this country are a particular 
problem because adolescents are high- 
. risk takers anyway; they feel they are 
immortal. The educational materials that 
are aimed at adolescents can have an 
impact as far as safe sex and the dangers 
of AIDS are concerned. In the past, 
adolescents were warned about pregnancy 
and venereal disease, but AIDS is deadly, 
so education about AIDS should have 
more of animpact. Unfortunately, we do 
not know yet how to reach a lot of these 
adolescents. 

The drug-abuse community is a par- 
ticular problem. It is very difficult to 
reach drug abusers. Based on interna- 
tional experience, however, particularly 
out of Amsterdam and Great Britain, we 
can say that there are ways of reaching 
them. I think we will have to be very 
innovative. Gettingintravenous drug abus- 
ers into treatment, where they can be 
monitored and where they can become 
educated, is essential. We have a long way 

` to go in this country before we reach the 
point where we have under treatment all 
those who want to come into treatment. 
There are programs in Amsterdam, for 
example, where needles and syringes are 
provided free to intravenous drug users. 
In this country that is still too contro- 
versial. A voluntary organization in New 
York City had proposed having drug 
abusers bring in their old needles and 
exchanging them for new ones; at the 
same time, they would have contact with 
drug-treatment possibilities. Needles 
‘would not just be given away on the 
street, there would also be education. 


Due to protest, however,.this program _ 
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has not been able to get off the ground. 
The problem of drug abuse, from produc- 
tion to consumption, is one that the 
United States as well as other countries 
must face more directly and not sweep 
under the rug. How we deal with the drug 
problem will very much affect the spread 
of the AIDS virus. We could say that the 
resources are not worth it, but I think we 
still have to experiment with some pro- 
grams in intravenous drug abuse. 


Q (Wolfgang): Would decriminaliza- 
tion of hard drugs in this country have a 
significant impact on the reduction of 
AIDS? 

A: My opinion is that decriminalization 
would not affect intravenous drug abuse 
in this country to the extent that some of 
the proponents say it would. I think there 
are other things that we can try first, for 
example, the provision of clean needles 
and bringing people under treatment. I 
do not think we have tried these ap- 
proaches to the extent that we should in 
this country. A lot of the programs have 
failed in trying to control drug abuse. We 
have never really had a war on drugs. We 
have not really begun to deal with the 
drug issue, and legalization is something 
even further down the road. It is too 
simplistic right now to say that legalization 
will solve the drug problem. 


Q (Jaime Benitez, University of Puerto 
Rico, Rio Piedras): Has the medical pro- 
fession concluded that AIDS is incurable? 

A: Nobody is willing to say that HIV 
infection is 100 percent fatal because we 
have not had enough experience with it. 
The most conservative estimates are that 
somebody who is infected with the virus 


„has a 30 percent chance of developing 


AIDS within 5 years. A less conservative 


a 
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estimate is that 50 percent would contract 
the disease and die within 6 years. In a 
study in San Francisco, 80 percent of the 
subjects, who have been followed for 7 
years, show immune-system damage. Ex- 
trapolating that finding for a period of 
10, 11, or 12 years, some projections are 
that AIDS will prove to be almost 100 
percent fatal, with some surviving as a 
mystery. 


Q (Benitez): Is there a vaccine to 
provide immunity against AIDS? 

A: There is a great deal of research on 
vaccine development at the National In- 
stitutes of Health, the Pasteur Institute, 
and elsewhere, including a number of 
private companies. Predictions are that 
no vaccine will .be developed before the 


` end of the century. 


Q (Benitez): Basically, as of today, the 
judgment is that there is no cure for the 
disease and the only thing to do is to 
avoid contracting it, is that right? 

A: Yes. That is why education is our 
only resource at the present time. 


Q (Samuel Lipman, New Criterion, 
New York City): I find the moral dimen- 
sion unaccountably missing from the 
discussion of AIDS in general. One of the 
most frightening and perhaps the most 
enlightening of the points you made was 
that the spread of AIDS in Africa occurred 
because of movement from the tribal 
areas to the cities and the breakdown of 
tribal religions and taboos. The lessons of 
Africa are also lessons for us. It is no 
secret to anyone, especially anyone who 
tries to raise a child, that in the United 
States we live in a culture where the most 
promiscuous sexuality is not only pan- 
demic but is actually encouraged by all of: 
the media. Can we possibly have an 
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educational campaign that does not stress _ 
the moral dimension? And can we attack 


` the problem via a moral crusade as well _ 
as an educational and.scientific crusade? ; 


A: The educational programs in this 
country have been structured to try to 
treat each community individually. Each 
community is to develop its own program 
of, for example, sex education in the 
schools. This approach, I think, follows 
what the courts have done relative to 
pornography in this country in terms of 
local authority and autonomy. It is very 
difficult in this country to gain consensus 
across a broad spectrum of moral, re- 
ligious, and political viewpoints in order 
to have one set of criteria for the preven- 
tion of the spread of AIDS. 

Q (Lipman): I agree that achieving 
consensus in any large and pluralistic 
society is immensely difficult, but thisisa _ 
war. Is there not a moral dimension that 
must be harnessed if we are to combat 
AIDS successfully? It seems that you 
avoid using the word “moral.” 


A: I would not avoid the use of the ` 


word “moral” personally. Problems of. 
AIDS, drug abuse, and promiscuity. in‘ ` 
the United States all have moral undercur- 
rents to them. We live in a pluralistic 
society and we will not achieve agreement, 
but these differences also provide an 
opportunity for us as a nation to start 
addressing some of the deep problems 
that we are experiencing. I think, froma ` 
personal point of view, that the drug- 
abuse problem in this country certainly 
reflects the fracturing of some of the 
moral ‘systems and traditional family 
values that this country was based upon. _ 
Those are some of the issues where this 
country needs some leadership. 


Q (Mamoon A. Zaki, Le Moyne- 
Owen College, Memphis, Tennessee): If 
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we have an emergency threatening our 
national interest in the United States, the 
president and the power elite will take 
certain measures regardless of public 
opinion. Do you think that the power 
elite sooner or later will come to the 
conclusion that, notwithstanding the civil 
rights of AIDS patients, they should be 
quarantined or sent to a sanatorium, 
following the model of Cuba and other 
countries? In other words, the leadership 
will have come to the conclusion that the 
national interest is at stake economi- 
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cally, socially, morally, and maybe even 
militarily. 

A: Quarantine is not acceptable! The 
fact that the president of the United 
States has mentioned AIDS only twice 
and that the presidential contenders are 
avoiding the issue of AIDS is indicative 
of the political pariah that AIDS is. Ido 
not see that the country will address 
AIDS before the presidential election. 
Local governments are addressing the 
issue, however, and some admirable lead- 
ership has been provided at that level. 
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O begin, I would like to express my 
views on the ideas of American 
empire and dominance. Even if the word 
“empire” is used objectively, to mean an 
absolute and lengthy sway exercised, in 
the manner of nineteenth-century em- 


pires, over subject states and peoples, I . 


would not agree that history has seen an 
American empire. Still less can I agree 
that an American empire has existed if 
“empire” is intended—as I am afraid it is 
today—to connote an arrogant usurpation 
of power for malign purposes. What I 
have just said is political, but so is the 
formulation of this issue of The Annals. 

Similarly, with respect to whether the 
United States is losing world dominance 
in the realm of the arts, of culture, I feel 
that the word “dominance” is misplaced. 
“Dominance” is a nasty word these days; 
it is not too much to say that it is a 
fighting word. Even when “dominance” is 
taken at its least ideological, and perhaps 
even more when it is associated with 
losing, it conjures up images of the 
outmoded application of Darwin and 
` Mendel to society. When used ideolog- 
ically, “dominance” serves as a first cousin 
to that academic buzzword “hegemony.” 
I do not wish to bring these connotations 
to a discussion of culture. 

Finally, I find that the consideration of 
all culture in this international context 
seems too much to grapple with. I want to 
concentrate, therefore, on the world of 
music, a world in which I have direct 
experience. I must confess that I am not 
very interested in the temporary albeit 
influential shifts in taste associated with 
the worldwide circulation of an ephemeral 
popular culture; therefore, when I speak 
about music, I have in mind classical 
music, a music written to belong to a 
great tradition and at the same time to 
form it. 
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MUSIC HISTORY 


What, then, is the situation of American 
music in the world today? Before the 
present can be described, some history is 
necessary. This history, and after it a 
description of our current situation, will 
present a situation more complicated and 
subtle than the tired catch phrases to 
which I have already objected can possibly 
encompass. 

It is well known that the earliest years 
of our founding were occupied with 
questions of political organization, com- 
mercial prosperity, and, most of all, 
national survival. As time passed, the 
first arts to develop in the new republic 
were literary, and the success and influ- ` 
ence abroad of a long line of nineteenth- 
century American authors, including 
Washington Irving, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Edgar Allan Poe, Herman Mel- 
ville, Walt Whitman, and Mark Twain, 
are too well known to require comment. 
Even in the increasingly French-dom- 
inated nineteenth-century world of the 
visual arts, there were consequential and 
original American painters. with im- | 
portant European reputations, including 
Winslow Homer (1836-1910) and Thomas 
Eakins (1844-1916)}—not to mention the 
expatriates James McNeill Whistler (1834- 
1903), Mary Cassatt (1845-1926), and 
John Singer Sargent (1856-1925). Some- ` 
what later, in architecture, Louis Sullivan 
(1856-1924) and. Frank Lloyd Wright 
(1869-1959) emerged as constitutive fig- 
ures, in the world as well as in America. 

Concerning the body of music we have 
until recently qualified by the word “class- 
ical” and which we now, at the behest of 
no less an authority than the 1980 New 
Grove Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians, must modify with the word “art,” 
the situation is quite different. Why Amer- 
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ican music lagged behind the other arts 
remains obscure, and indeed this condition 
did not indicate any lack of early interest. 
From the first decades of the nineteenth 
century, there had been great enthusiasm 
on these shores for classical-music perfor- 
mance. From at least the time of Jenny 


Lind’s great tour of the United States. 


from 1850 to 1852 under the promotional 
` aegis of no less a judge of public taste 
than P. T. Barnum, the United States was 
the most profitable venue in the world for 
international celebrity musicians. Sim- 
ilarly, American symphony orchestras 
had appeared on the scene even before 
the founding of the New York Philhar- 
monic in 1842, and by the 1890s, they 
were impressing foreign observers as being 
among the world’s best. Furthermore, as 
the contemporary writings of the now 
underhonored and underremembered 
critic James Gibbons Huneker clearly 
show, New York musical life at century’s 
end, very much including American sing- 
- ers and the Metropolitan Opera, was rich 
and rewarding, even for the many Euro- 
pean artists coming to settle on this side 
of the Atlantic. est 
. The American musical problem, I 
hardly need stress, was in composition. 
Here, with the possible exceptions of the 


European-educated John Knowles Paine 


(1839-1906), Edward MacDowell (1860- 
1908), and Charles Martin Loeffler (1861- 
‘1935), there were no American classical 
composers: of the last century whose 
work today sounds in any way fresh and 
distinctive. Dvorak’s three-year stay in 
New York remains more important for 
his Symphony From the New World 
(1893) than for any long-term influence 
on American composition. 

The first American composer to speak 
with a unique voice within the tradition 
of classical music, of course, was the self- 
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educated Charles Ives (1874-1954). It is 
significant that his works, though mostly 
written before World War I, generally lay 
unperformed and thus unknown for years 
after their composition and had to wait 


. for the composer’s discovery in the early 


1930s by the Russian émigré conductor 
Nicolas Slonimsky. The German-trained 
and greatly gifted Charles Tomlinson 
Griffes (1884-1920), the other major Amer- 
ican composer of the period between the 
Civil War and World War I, composed in 
a style characterized by a deep sympathy 
with French and Russian music. 

From the 1920s on, our.classical music 
began to find its own voice, building 
upon European tradition but also claiming 
a distinctively American quality. A major 
part of this new American identity, with- 
out doubt, came from the exploding 
rhythmic freedom and excitement of black 
jazz, with the possibility these strengths 
provided conventionally trained musi- | 
cians of breaking free from the romanti- 
cist but hypertrophied worlds of German 
academicism and French impressionism. 
It must also be stressed that it. is with 


` jazz—and with its predecessor art, rag- 


time—that we first find a true influence of 
an authentic American music on the 
composition of classical music in Europe. 

The first widely performed composers 
of this new American breed were born in 
the years between 1893 and 1910, and 
they reached maturity in the 1920s, 1930s, 


and 1940s. Their names, with all the 


variety they connote, provide an honor 
roll to which we fail today to pay sufficient 
attention. I will mention them here, if 
only to jog our musical memories: Doug- 
las Moore, Walter Piston, Virgil Thom- 
son, Howard Hanson, Roger Sessions, 
Henry Cowell, Roy Harris, Elliott Carter, 
Samuel Barber, and William Schuman. I 
am happy to say that Thomson, Copland, 
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Carter, and Schuman are alive today, 
and the last two are still composing large- 
scale works. 

Though all these composers, with the 
exception of Schuman, studied in Europe, 
they remained deeply American in their 
music as much as in their choice of 
permanent residence. Between them, they 
represent the major facets of the twentieth- 

‘century American experience in classical 
music. In particular, with the music of 
Copland, the world first heard the multi- 
form voice of the city and the wide-open 


spaces of the West; in the later music of: 


. Elliott Carter, the world has learned the 
ultimate limits of musically authentic 
compositional discipline and complexity; 
in the music of Henry Cowell, the world 
learned what the reclusivé and ignored 
Ives had earlier proved only to himself— 
that Americans are inventors and vision- 
aries in music as much as they are in 
mechanics. Altogether, by the 1930s, 
American contemporary music was recog- 
nized the world over as a coequal partner 
with activity in Europe and as a significant 
and original achievement in its own right. 

It hardly takes a sociological bent to 
notice that this newfound American 
strength in classical music first appeared 
on the domestic and world scene in the 
interwar-years, a time of American demo- 
graphic vitality and concomitant Euro- 
pean exhaustion. Two much discussed 
phenomena must serve here to describe 
the increasing power of American art in 
this period. The first was the German 
composer Ernst Krenek’s initially success- 
ful jazz opera Jonny spielt auf, performed 
by the Leipzig Opera in 1927 and by the 
Metropolitan Opera in 1929. The succinct 
plot synopsis contained in The Concise 
Oxford Dictionary of Opera tells us what 
we need to know of the influence of 
American demotic music at this period: 
“Jonny (bar.), a jazz-band leader, steals a 
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violin from Daniello (bar.) and becomes 
so immensely successful that his perfor- 
mance from the North Pole sets the world 
dancing the Charleston.” 

The second emblematic phenomenon 
was Arturo Toscanini’s musical canoniza- 
tion in 1938 of Barber’s achingly yearning 
Adagio for Strings, in origin the slow 
movement from the composer’s 1936 
String Quartet opus 11. Merely to mention 
the role this quintessentially Italian con- 
ductor played in the discovery of one of 
the core works of the American sound is 
to raise another aspect of the American 
role in world music during this period. 
Our country, it cannot be repeated too 
often, was the safe harbor during World 
War II and the years immediately preced- 


ing it for what must now rank as the 


golden age of European musical perfor- 
mance, as well as for some of the most 
important composers of the twentieth 
century, among them Béla Bartók, Paul 
Hindemith, Arnold Schoenberg, and Igor 
Stravinsky. But whereas the composers’ 
stay in this country hardly constituted the 
most important parts of their creative 


„lives, the performers who graced our 


shores ‘achieved as residents here the 
summits of their careers, rather than in 
the Europe whence they came. 
Such was certainly the case with the 
conductors Toscanini, Bruno Walter, 
Fritz Reiner, Artur Rodzinski, and 
George Szell, the pianists Vladimir Horo- 
witz, Arthur Rubinstein, and Artur Schna- 
bel, the harpsichordist Wanda Lan- 
dowska, the violinists Joseph Szigeti and 
Nathan Milstein, and the Budapest String 
Quartet. When to these great performers 
are added those who had arrived earlier 
from Europe to live and in many cases to 
teach—among them conductors Serge 
Koussevitzky, Leopold Stokowski, and 
Pierre Monteux—it becomes clear that 
by war’s end, the United States had 
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become the center, this side of the Soviet 
Union, of the Western musical universe. 
To remark on this American preeminence 
is perhaps only to note the obvious: 
America was the only country during 
World War II that was able to wage war 
while still enjoying something very close 
to peace. 


A WANING AMERICAN POSITION 


There was, however, much more to the 


‘state of our national musical life than the 


presence of the great Europeans. Let us 
take the success of Leonard Bernstein as 
an indication of what was going on. By 
1945, he had rocketed to fame both as 
conductor—it must be remembered that 
he first came to national attention by 
filling in at a radio concert of the New 
York Philharmonic for the echt-European 
conductor Bruno Walter—-and as the 
composer of the proudly American ballet 
Fancy Free. Taken as a whole, Bernstein’s 


stardom marked not just our perceived - 


coming of musical age but also the begin- 
nings of what seemed to be our coming 
independence. 

But real peace did arrive in 1945, and 
with it the American position in world 


` music inexorably began to wane. Not 


only did those who were already old upon 
their arrival here cease to work; some still 
active, as in the case of Hindemith and 
Schnabel, to name only two, returned to 
Europe to resume their Hitler-shattered 
careers. Perhaps more important, Amer- 
ican music students, both in composition 
and in performance, used the generous 
scholarship aid made widely available 
here in conjunction with favorable foreign- 
exchange rates to go to Europe to study. 

By the early 1950s, therefore, the action 
in contemporary music composition, and 
in vocal and instrumental performance as 
well, had moved back to. the mother 
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countries the largest part of our tradition: 
Sadly, the wildly successful post-World 
War II popular musics, unlike the much 
less profitable jazz of earlier years, have 
proved unable to fructify a living classical 


- music tradition, Whether the new meccas 


were to be Vienna and London in classical 
and romantic pianism, or Paris and Darm- 

stadt in serial composition, the operative 
models for Americans ceased to be, as 
they had been during the war, Europeans 
resident in America and participant in 
American life. The models had now 
become Europeans, as in the cases of 
Messiaen and Stockhausen, transmitting 
their art from the geographical and cul- 
tural environment of their homelands. In 
this respect, it is significant that Copland, 


. certainly: our most successful Ameri- 


canist, has never been successful in Eu- 
rope. While Carter is, in all his complex- 
ity, an intellectual cult figure in London, 
he, too, has made no impact. on a wider 
musical public. Closer to the present, the 
much-hyped American New Romanticism 
of the last few years has been based upon 
the models of European styles and aesthet- 
ics, rather than upon ane of our own 
origin. 

Nor was this primacy of Euraan 
influence confined purely to artistic mat- 
ters. Classical-music recording in Europe, 
brought almost to a standstill by the war, 
revived almost immediately. When to the 
availability of cheaply produced European 
master tapes was added the American 
introduction of the long-playing record ` 


- by CBS in 1948—continuing a history of 


American innovations in recording tech- 


-nology—the stage was set for a flood of 


foreign artists, not justin American record ~ 


‘stores but also on American stages. 


The important point is that with the 
recrudescence of traditional patterns of 


‘looking to Europe for musical inspiration ` 


and satisfaction went a loss of American ` 
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musical self-confidence. As always in 
such matters, it is difficult. to separate 
cause and effect. What is clear is that this 
change in the originating world role of 
American music emerged fully formed at 
_ the same time as what progressives every- 
where see as the palmiest days of the 
. supposed American imperium, and years 
before even the most tentative prophecies 
_ of our decline had started to emerge from 
- the dovecotes of radical politics. This 
clarity. ought to provide a much-needed 
warning for the quasi-Marxist believers 
in a direct and simple relation between 
the economic base and the cultural 
superstructure. 
As I go on to bring the historical 
`- record up to the present, I think it will be 
obvious that this post-1945 world still 
_ obtains today, and that as I now describe 
the events of the'last four decades, my 
function as a historian will for all intents 
and purposes be replaced by that of a 
reporter. ; 
~ What, then, has been happening over 
these many years in American classical 
: music, viewed at one.and the same time as 
a national and as a world phenomenon? 
Let me suggest an overarching generaliza- 
tion: musical decisions of the greatest 
significance. for .our. musical life :have 
originated, and now originate, in Europe. 
As corollaries to this broad statement, I 
` want to suggest the following: our viable 
concert and operatic. repertory in this 
_ period has been, and remains, European; 
our best composers of the past: are little 
heard; the leading models for our aspirant 
operatic composers, even when they sail 
under the colors of an American-de- 
veloped minimalism, have in fact gained 
. much, if not most, of their currency from 
_ their validation by European opinion; the 
leading artists and ideas of performance 
before our public have been, and remain, 
European; most of our-successful Amer- 


ican performing artists are so because of 
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the imprimatur of European audiences; 
all major label decisions regarding record- 
ings of American music and American 
performers are made by companies owned 


' and directed abroad; last, and: perhaps 


really least, American writing about music 
has become, since World War I, increas- 
ingly influenced by foreign models and 
writers, 

So far as our concert ai operatic 
repertory is concerned, a quick glance at 
the offerings of performing institutions 
large and small will immediately proclaim 
the obvious. The core of the repertory is 
of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Eur- 


` opean origin. The sway of the three Bs— 


Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms—and kin- 
dred masters is more total than it has 
been within living memory. What explora- - 
tion in the repertory does take place does: 
so looking at past centuries rather than 
our own. In an effort to invigorate concert 
life, for example, one of New York’s most 
prestigious concert presenters has just 
launched a massive ten-year presentation 
of every one of the many hundreds of 
pieces written by Franz Schubert; this 
presentation will include his complete 
juvenilia, as-well as many other works 
hitherto thought to be of insufficient 
interest to be pérformable. Similarly, we 
are now just at the beginning-of a major 
and, widespread campaign to present the 
endlessly prolific and facile baroque com- 
poser Georg Philipp Telemann (1681- 
1767). as a master on the level of J. S. 
Bach. In general, the most attention- 
getting development in music program- 
ming now, as it has been for the past two 
decades and more, is the authentic-perfor- 
mance ‘and original-instrument move- 
ment; this conception is devoted to creat- 
ing. unfamiliar new versions of familiar 
works by familiar.composers. 

. As has been true now for years, when 
American music is programmed, the per- 
formances are more often than not pre- 
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- mieres of works that are not intended to 


be played ever again. Classic works of the 
golden ‘age of American composition.in 
the 1930s and 1940s, with the exception 
of one or two works by Copland, are 
rarely played; when they are, the creaking 
sound of. duty is loud in the land. The 


entire generation of composers, whether 


Americanists or European-influenced 
cerebralists, who flowered in the 1950s 


now seems entirely ignored. Of the avant- 


gardists of this period, only the very 
provocative John Cage, remarkable more 
for his silences than for. his sounds, 


. remains an object of contemporary notice. 


It is indeed arguable that the present 
enthusiasm for.the new, putatively pop- 
ular compositions of Philip Glass, Steve 
Reich, and John Adams marks an excep- 
tion to this rule of desuetude for our 
native music. It is certainly true that 
American opera houses are now rushing 


` to present the tableaux morts of Glass 
` and the popcorn orientalism of Adams; it 


is also true.that our press is full of the 
triumphs. of Glass’s operas on German 


- operatic stages, and of homilies to the 


effect that if we Americans would only 
have total state support of culture, we, 
too, could have Glass opera houses. For 
the moment-there is as yet no sign that 
this new music has made any headway 
either with traditional performers or with 
traditional audiences; it is significant that 


the Philadelphia Orchestra has only re- ` 


cently severed its association with the 


‘American conductor Dennis Russell Dav- 


ies, .on the grounds, it is widely rumored, 
of his commitment to new. American 
music—in particular, the music of Glass 
and-his colleagues. ; 

In any case, it is clear that’ the hopes 
for an American opera that reached their 
climax in the great New York City Opera 
seasons of the late 1950s have vanished, 
leaving in their wake no impact at all on 
the standard operatic repertory. The re- 
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sult is deleterious in two ways: American 
audiences know nothing of the significant 
works of our operatic past, and American 
singers and conductors.are trained and 
build careers in works that, as we. become 


. ever further distant from the great tides of 


European immigration, grow ever more - 
distant from their immediate ¢ experience 
and comprehension. Ph : 
While there isa great « deal of hoopla 
now about American’ conductors, the 
brute facts remain the same: of. our - 
greatest orchestras—New York, Boston; 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and Cleveland— 
not one is in:the hands of .an ‘American 
music director. In the case of the estimable 
second tier of our orchestras-—Los Ange- 
les, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, - 
Washington, Cincinnati; and Seattle— 
only St. Louis and Seattle have, in Leon- 
ard Slatkin and Gerard Schwarz, Ameri- 
can-trained conductors whose careers 


have been made here rather-than abroad. 


Elsewhere in this second tier, while Los 
Angeles, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco 


do have American music directors—re- 


spectively, André Previn, Lorin Maazel, 
and Herbert Blomstedt—these leaders all - 
made important careers in Europe before 
being asked to assume executive duties in 
this country. There is nothing new about 


all of this: when the music directorship of. 


the Boston Syimphony. became vacant in 


_1949 upon the retirement of Serge Kous- 


sevitzky, the already highly successful— 


and popular in Boston—Leonard Bern- ` ` 


stein was rejected in favor of the French 
Charles Münch. Bernstein was not to be ` 
asked to direct the fortunes of an Amer- 
icanorchestra until the New York Philhar- 
monic engaged. him in 1958—but that- 
happy and singular event occurred only `` 


after he had made a huge success.a year ` 


earlier with the Broadway musical West 
Side Story. 

Whatever the activity eee con- 
ductors may now be enjoying in Europe, 
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such welcome news does not involve a 
commensurate acceptance of American 
music. It is significant that an April 
article in the New York Times about the 
European activities of our conductors 
does not mention one American com- 
poser, not even the supposedly triumph- 
ant minimalists. On the contrary, the 
Juilliard-trained and very gifted James 
Conlon, now in his fifth season at the 
Rotterdam Philharmonic, is quoted as 


saying: 


The music I'm interested in was born on 
another continent. Ifound that I was fascinated 
by European life—the history, the art, .the 

_culture—and that it was actually more ger- 
mane to the works that I lived with and loved 
than living in America full time.! 

It should be added, too, that by far the 
greatest influencë on the rapidly burgeon- 
ing revision of approaches to the perfor- 
mance of baroque, classical, and early 
romantic music has always been Euro- 
pean. There are, for example, no Amer- 
ican counterparts to the recent successes 
here and internationally of the recordings 
of the English conductors Roger Norring- 

. ton, John Eliot Gardiner, and Christopher 
. Hogwood and the English conductor- 
harpsichordist Trevor Pinnock. 

_ In the instrumental world, the story is 
much the same. Van Cliburn’s great 
career, for many years now seemingly at a 
sad end, was owed entirely to his victory 
in the 1958- Tchaikovsky competition in 
Moscow. Prior tc winning in the USSR, 
Cliburn’s career had languished in this 
country, and it was only his recognition 
by Soviet musicians and by an embrace 
from Nikita: Khrushchev that served to 
make this attractive Texan an acceptable 


American musical hero: At the present ` 


1. Heidi Waleson, “Why Europe Charms Maes- 
tros,” New: York Times, 17 Apr. 1988. i 
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time, the American-born and -trained 
pianist Murray Perahia owes much of his 
acclaim here to his earlier success in the 
highly influential London musical world. 
Furthermore, no reigning star of the 
violin in this country today is American 
by birth, and there is no American style 
whatsoever in string playing, as for some 
years after World War II was said to exist 
in the piano. 

The present plight of the recording of 
American performers and American 
music on major labels is truly remarkable. 
Major attention has recently been focused 
on the recent purchase of RCA by the 


Bertelsmann group in Germany and of . 


CBS by Sony in Japan. As a result of 
these developments, no major American 
label is owned by Americans; all the 


labels that, have come to represent, — 


through rich backlists and the current 
recording of great performing institutions 


.and soloists, greatness in classical mu- 


sic—London, Angel, Deutsche Grammo- 
phon, and Philips, in addition to RCA 
and CBS—are based offshore in both 
financing and control As a result, it is 
increasingly said that only massive govern- 
ment subsidies can secure needed record- 


ings of American music, both new and ` 


old. - : 

We will surely be told that this deplor- 
able situation is a result of current Amer- 
ican economic weakness, but the present 
situation is not new. As long ago as the 
early 1950s, RCA and CBS, in ceasing to 


press the best products of the English- « 


based EMI catalog for American distribu- 
tion, ceded a primary role in our record 
market to Angel Records, EMTs Amer- 
ican subsidiary, and to London Records, 
the American subsidiary of English Decca. 
With this important sector of the market 


thus removed from American auspices, 


the stage was set for the abandonment of 
large-scale RCA and CBS domestic record- 
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ing, which had gathered strength in the 
1970s and has now become terminal in 
the 1980s. 

While I am talking about developments 
in what I might call the music trades, I 
should mention some disturbing recent 
developments in the piano business. The 
American-owned and -based firm of Stein- 
way & Sons, for more than a century the 
proud and almost universally acknowl- 
edged maker of the world’s best grand 
pianos, has now been challenged in the 
concert field itself by Yamaha, the Japa- 
nese motorcycle, electronic, and musical- 
instrument conglomerate. This develop- 
ment, coming as it does in the wake of a 
twenty-year-old shift in artist allegiance 
from American-made to European-made 
Steinways, suggests a further weakening 
of American musical life, 

Finally in this recital of our parlous 
situation vis-à-vis the rest of the world, I 
must mention the state of writing about 
music. I do not have in mind the problems 
of music criticism, now increasingly un- 
able to differentiate between the require- 
ments of writing for a possibly non- 
existent intelligent general public and the 
need to earn compliments from the ever 
more intrusive watchdogs of academic 
musicology. Instead, I am referring to the 
current disappearance of serious maga- 
zines addressed to the sophisticated con- 
cert, audience. As a recent article by 
Michael Kimmelman in the New York 
Times documented, our music magazines 
are in grave and probably terminal finan- 
cial trouble.? The latest news is that the 
seriously intentioned Opus magazine, 
founded by refugees from the gutting of 
High Fidelity, has now been sold—and is 
being combined with the lackluster Mu- 


_ sical America, a publication under com- 


mon ownership with none other than 


2. New York Times, 20 Dec. 1987. 
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High Fidelity. The result is that now, as 
ior many years, there is no American 
competition for the highly inclusive and 
professionally gotten-up English publica- 
tion Gramophone, as always. the very 
center of the old-boy network of London 
music publicity and reviewing: The dire 
implications for the formation of musical _ 
reputations in this country remain clear. 
The situation has in fact not changed 
since Miinch rather than Bernstein re- 
placed Koussevitzky in Boston almost 
forty years ago; today, for example, we | 
Fave the pleasure of witnessing the present 
toomlets for the English conductor Simon 
Rattle and the Finnish Esa-Pekka Sal- _ 
cnen, talented young men perhaps with- 
cut major repertories but certainly 1 not 
without countries. 


CONCLUSION 


As I come to the end of this article, I 
am painfully conscious that I have talked 
about little but the past and present 
power of Europe in our American life. I 


sm aware that American performers, asI > - 


kave mentioned earlier, are employable 
abroad and even, on occasion, successful. 
Eut with the exception of Leonard Bern- 
s-ein—and then only the conductor, not 
the composer—no American classical mu- 
s-cian occupies anything like a command- 
img position at the center of European 
musical life; I have already suggested, I 
believe, that no American musician oc- 
capies such a position in American mu- 
sical life, I should add—but this is another 
subject entirely—that it is especially dis- 
h2artening that this imbalance occurs ata. 
time when music in Europe, whether . 
p2rformance or composition, is so lacking 
ir originality and creative. distinction. 

I have tried to show that this unhappy 
condition of American classical music 
has not changed in its essential outlines 
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since World War II and that this condition 
can hardly be correlated with the fluctua- 
tions of American political and economic 
strength. I have sketched this picture of 
the state of American music in reaction to 
the stimulus of a formulation that strongly 
suggested that a mythical American mu- 
sical empire was losing its dominance 
abroad. If I have sometimes seemed 
angry, it has been because the pressure to 
confess to a supposed political and eco- 
nomic guilt is now so prevalent in Amer- 
ican society. It is clear to me that, mu- 
sically speaking, our empire has never 
existed and that we are now not even 
masters in our own house. It may well be 
true that what is true for classical music 
also holds true for the world role of the 
other components of our high culture, 
which I have not felt able to address; such 
a determination, however, must be left to 
others. 

I would be very unhappy if the lesson 
to be drawn from what I have said about 
music were to be one of nationalistic 
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retaliation and exclusion. There is no 
point in denying ourselves the contribu- 
tions of great artists and thinkers, wher- 
ever they are to be found; it is vastly in 
our interest to encourage their continued 
appearance, and especially their residence 
and teaching, here. The great treasures of. 
the Western musical tradition, after all, 
are a major component of the imperish- 
able corpus of civilization; they belong to 
all the nations of the West and indeed to 
all the world. As Americans, we, no less 
than the peoples of the countries that 
gave birth to this art, are the inheritors of 
a glorious tradition; as Goethe wrote in 
the first part of Faust, that which we have 


inherited from our fathers we must earn 


in order to make our own. We cannot 
accomplish this necessary task of intellec- 
tual repossession by succumbing to what, 
so far from being imperialist arrogance, is 
in fact a colonial mentality, a slavish 
following of trends and careers selected 
elsewhere. The problem is not the need to 
relinquish our pride, but to create music. 


xk * 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


COMMENT (Dario Scuka, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C.): The 
theme of pride runs through this paper 
and very correctly so. Pride suggests 
influence. There are two kinds of influ- 
ence, solicited and unsolicited. In the case 
of the former, the receiving party appre- 
ciates the influence and can learn to live 
with it. The case of the latter suggests a 
situation that could evoke the word “dom- 
inance.” In the world today, including the 
artistic arena, the United States is con- 
sidered dominant and not necessarily 
benevolent. In contrast, none of the Euro- 
pean performers and composers of clas- 
‘sical music can be considered dominant 


because we accept them freely—they have 
not been imposed on us. 

A: Ido not think the model of solicited 
or unsolicited influence operates in the 
transmission of high culture. Rather, art 
conquers, on the level of the individual 
artwork, on its own. I have had the 
experience, as I am sure everyone has, of 
listening to an artwork, looking at an 
artwork without the desire, at the begin- 
ning, to like it. Then something happens 
and one has no choice, because the 
artwork makes its demand. European 
music has never been foisted upon the 
United States; there has never been an 
evil motive in the triumph of European 
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music in the United States. We asked for 
it, we found it beautiful, we wanted it. 


The problem arises when in a general 


discussion of the relation between na- 
tions, one aspect of that relation is viewed 
as American dominance and it is expected 
that everything then follows from that 
dominance. What I have tried to do is to 
show that in one of the most important 
and permanent components of civiliza- 
tion, American dominance does not exist 
and that, so far from this dominance 
existing, we have major problems of our 
own existence in this area. What I have 
tried to do was.to erode this notion that 
there is a direct relationship between the 


-© economic base and the cultural superstruc- 


ture, to destroy the easy connection that 


culture follows from the barrel of a gun. 


Q (Mamoon A. Zaki, Le Moyne- 
Owen College, Memphis, Tennessee): 


- Classical music reached a very high level 
of accomplishment in the nineteenth cen- 


tury. Since the decline of the middle class 
after World War II, have music and the 
other arts also declined? 

A: First, I do not believe that Beethoven, 
for instance, is a middle-class phenom- 


enon. I would doubt if either Mozart or 


Haydn was‘a middle-class phenomenon. 
Second, I disagree that classical music 
reached its summit in the nineteenth 
century. I have devoted fifty years to 
classical music and I would hate to think 
that it has been all downhill. But let me 


put the question more widely. Is there ~ 


something in mass democratic society, on 
the one hand, and-mass totalitarian soci- 


ety, on the other, that is inimical to the 
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formation of culture? That is a difficult 

question. Ortega y Gasset took a position 
quite clearly that it was hopeless. Such a 
position has been associated, not always 
fairly, with political conservatism and 
social conservatism. I have to say that it is 
a very disquieting situation. As far as the 
sciences are concerned, it seems to me 
that we have a lot of evidence that the 
continuous creation of great science can 
occur in mass societies. I do not see a split 
‘between the creation of a scientific culture ' 
and the creation of a humanistic culture. I 
feel that it is the same people who do 
both, who can do either. At this time, we 
are witnessing the creation of a scientific 
culture rather than a great humanistic 
culture, but I do not seé that it is necessary 
that we not have a humanistic culture. . 
The same position I take on classical 

music I suppose I have to take on the 


zreation of humanistic culture. My faith ` 


-s that a democratic society is, in the long 
zun, capable of creating a humanistic 
zulture. The portents are not very happy 
at the moment. And this brings us rather 
close to the AIDS discussion because the 
problem for me concerning AIDS is 
whether a moral system can be developed 
that will enable society to survive this - 
threat. The same problem underlies the 
creation of culture. Can a humanistic ` 
culture be created in democratic society 
to triumph over the anarchic and anomic 
and even nihilistic possibilities that are 
contained in mass society and that lie 
there as promiscuous sexual behavior lies 
et the very heart of the human being? 
That is really the central problem; that is 
what brings high culture, science, politics, 


` end economics all together. 
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News of the Culture or 
News of the Universe? 


By GEORGE ROCHBERG 


ABSTRACT: There is widespread and justified concern over the steady 
decline of culzure in America—and in the West generally. In this article I 
examine the societal forces I believe to be largely responsible for this 
disquieting tendency. Among them I identify the loss of psychic and 
intellectual immunity to Bad Art; the century-long slide into vulgarity, 
tawdriness, and sleaziness, which have helped turn America into the Land of 
Entertainment; the lcss of standards and criteria of taste and judgment in 
both the production of art and its critical evaluation; the loss—especially in 
America—of innocerce brought on by the corrosion of human values; and, 
finally, the ris2 of sentimentality and the consequent triumph of kitsch, which 
has come to be accepted as an illusory substitute for genuine seriousness and 
sentiment. In this context I juxtapose what I call “news of the culture” with 
“news of the universe.” 
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from 1960 to 1983, having served as chairman of its Department of Music from 1960 to 1968. In 
1983 he retired as Emeritus Annenberg Professor of the Humanities. He is the author of a 
collection of essays. The Aesthetics of Survival (1984). 
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Y subject is the state of American 
culture viewed within the larger 
context of Western culture. 

My method will be to weave a con- 
catenation of voices together with the 
strands of five major themes that charac- 
terize for me the present, all-pervasive 


` cultural and societal atmosphere blanket- 


ing America and the West, an atmosphere 
that has produced in the arts partic- 
ularly—but not limited to the arts— 
qualities and characteristics fascinating 
and appealing to some but repellent and 
disturbing to others. 

These voices—aside from my own, 
which will come in the form of entries 
from my journal—are those of com- 


posers, poets, painters, sculptors, writers, - 


critics, and journalists who have said 
something I feel illuminates some aspect 
of the cultural scene and, in most cases, 
resonates with my own view of things. By 
letting these voices speak in their own 
way I hope the picture I have in mind will 
begin to emerge and take shape around 
the following major themes: 


—the loss of psychic and intellectual 
immunity to Bad Art, best character- 
ized by calling it cultural AIDS; 

—the century-long slide into vulgarity, 
tawdriness, and sleaziness—qualities 
that have turned America into what 
I think of at times as the Land. of 
Entertainment, other times as the 

_ Disneyland of Culture; 

_ the detritus of modernism and post- 
modernism compounded of the loss 
of standards and criteria. of taste 

` and judgment, the constant revision 


and redefinition of what constitutes . 


art, and the resulting pluralism and 
ambiguities of relativism; 

—the loss of innocence accompanied 
by the corrosion and corruption of 
human values; and 
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—the loss of seriousness and the rise of 
sentimentality and kitsch in its place. 


I begin with the opening lines of 
Robinson Jeffers’s poem, “Shine, Perish- 
ing Republic,” which he wrote sometime 
between 1917 or 1918 and 1925: 


While this America settles 
in the mould of its vulgarity, 
heavily thickening to empire, 
And protest, only a bubble 
in the molten mass, pops and 
sighs out, and the mass hardens, 


I sadly smiling remember 
that the flower fades to make 
fruit, the fruit rots to make earth. 
Out of the mother; and through ` 
the spring exultances, ripe- , 
ness and decadence; and home to the 
mother. | 


You make haste on decay: 
. not blameworthy; life is good, 

beit stubbornly long or suddenly 
A mortal splendor: 

meteors are not needed less than moun- 
tains: shine, perishing republic.! 

In his introduction to the volume of 
poetry that established his reputation as a 
major American poet, Roan Stallion, 
Tamar and Other Poems, from which I 
have just quoted, Jeffers recounts a cru- - 
cial experience in his inner life as poet. He 
refers to “a bitter meditation” that took 
place while walking in the woods not far 
from his home in Carmel, California. He 
was, as he says, “still quite young at 27” 
and still uncertain about the value of his 
work and the direction it should take. His ` 
“bitter meditation” was on the problem 


1. Copyright 1925 and renewed 1953 by Robin- > 
son Jeffers. Reprinted from Robinson Jeffers, 
Roan Stalfion, Tamar and Other Poems (New 
York: Modern Library Edition, 1935), p. 97, by 
permission of Random House, Inc. 
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of modernism, which was then still in its 

heroic stage—urgent, expanding, gather- 

ing energy in all directions, and unrelent- 

ingly on the march. The year was 1914. 
I shall let Jeffers speak: 


This originality, without which a writer of 
verses is only a verse-writer, is there any way 
to attain it? The more advanced contemporary 
poets were attaining it by going farther and 
farther along the way that perhaps Mallarmé’s 
aging dream had shown them, divorcing 
poetry from reason and ideas, bringing it 
nearer to music, finally to astonish the world 
with what would look like pure nonsense and 
would be pure poetry. No doubt those lucky 
writers were imitating each other, instead of 
` imitating Shelley and Milton as I had done.... 
But now, as I smelled the wild honey... and 
meditated the directicn of modern poetry, my 
discouragement blackened. It seemed to me 
that Mallarmé and his followers, renouncing 
intelligibility in order to concentrate the music 
of poetry, had turned off the road into a 
narrowing lane. Their successors could only 
make further renunciations; ideas had gone, 
now meter had gone, imagery would have to 
go; then recognizable emotions would have to 
go; perhaps at last even words might have to 
go or give up their meaning, nothing be left 
- but musical syllables. Every advance required 
the elimination of some aspect of reality, and 
what could it profit me to know the direction 
of modern poetry ifI did not like the direction? 
- It was too much like putting out your eyes to 
cultivate the sense of hearing, or cutting off 
the right hand to develop the left. These 
austerities were not for me; originality by 
amputation was too painful for me... . I laid 
down the bundle of sticks and stood sadly by 
. our bridgehead. The sea-fog was coming up 
the ravine, fingering through the pines, the air 
smelled of the sea and pine-resin and yerba 
buena, my girl and my dog were with me.... 
And I was standing there like a poor God- 
forsaken man-of-letters, making my final de- 
cision not to become a “modern.” I did not 
want to become slight and fantastic, abstract 
and unintelligible.2 
"2. Ibid., pp. viti-x. 
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In the light of what happened in 
Europe and America as the century un- 
folded, Jeffers’s statement is wholly as- 
tonishing. His decision not to become 
modern and his prescient, almost clair- 
voyant insights into America’s settling “in 
the mould of its vulgarity” and “heavily 
thickening to empire” are all of a piece. 
As early as 1914, he foresaw the rising 
tide of developments that have not only 
taken place but have, in the process, 
changed a world and value system, the 
one Jeffers had been born into and lived 
by, into something we have every reason 
to question and doubt today. 

With the advance of “the American 


< Century,” as Henry Luce called it, have 


come the changes and troubles besetting 
art and culture and the rapid rise of all 
forms of mass media and popular enter- 
tainment fully vindicating Jeffers’s in- 
sights. It is doubtful Jeffers knew what 
was happening in Vienna around the 
same time he was meditating his fate as 
poet. Had he known, I am convinced he 
would have been even more determined 
not to become modern, not to become, as 
he said, “slight and fantastic, abstract and 
unintelligible.” 


_ April 1982 - 


“When the age laid hands upon itself, -he 
[Karl Kraus] was the hands,’ Brecht said. Few 
insights can stand beside this, and certainly 
not the comment of his friend Adolf Loos. 
‘Kraus,’ he declares, ‘stands on the frontier of 
anew age.’ Alas by no means, for he stands on 
the threshold of the last judgment.” (Walter ` 
Benjamin) 

Modernism began as a series of acts of 
purification and of justice in the minds of its 
apocalyptic perpetrators. Purification led, as 
it must, to destruction; justice to calling down 
theological hell-fire on the cultural crimes of 
humanity. Modernism started out to expose 
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hypocrisy, falsehood, the dead. word of the 


“past, ornamentality. . . . 


We are only now beginning to appreciate the 
ferocity with which the modern movement 
started. It was as if suddenly in one place— 
Vienna—a whole generation- made up its 
mind to effect a new creation, a new Genesis; 


wipe the slate clean; erase every. vestige of 


what has been. 5 


Modernismi is apocalyptic. a epocalyper! itis 
prophetic. 


In an essay in the June 1987 issue of 
Harper’s Magazine, Alberto Moravia, 
the Italian novelist, writes.on what he 
calls. “the terròrist aesthetic,” linking 
terror to power, both political as well 
as artistic. Terror, an invention of the 


bourgeoisie of the time of the. French 


Revolution, 


does not admit that there are such things as 
stable values. It is connected with the idea of 
progress; but, one should note, a progress that 
has nothing to-do with the concept of improve- 
ment, but only with-that of movement in time 

. . it matters little if this progress is downward 
instead of upward, toward decadence instead 
of toward renewal... . If nothing stands still, 
then everything—opinions, styles, informa- 
tion, fortunes, success, groups, society—falls 
victim to continuous change. Snobbery comes 
to stand as the fickle and arbitrary surrogate 
of good taste, which is based no longer on the 
canon of the beautiful bu: on that of fashion; 
of whatever is in vogue. ... The shout of 
“down with tradition” summarizes terror.in 
the artistic field. . . . The avant-garde is 
terroristic because it believes not in values-but 
in time. ... Terrorism... is always the exalter 
of fictitious values and disparager of real 


values, and its purpose is always the enhance- 
ment of power..: . . 


The critical debate, the 
respectful appraisal, the strenuous analysis 
are of no purpose to the avant-garde, because 
it is impatient for certain styles to crumble 


away and certain others to be established in © 


their place. The movements of enduring value 
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through time (precisely because it is a question 
of art, of something that is by ‘its nature 
outside of time) are extremely slow and quite’ 
imperceptible. Hastening these movements to 
the point of absurdity (in Europe, during the 
first postwar era, almost every day one was a 
witness to the birth of new “movements” and 
new “currents”) has always brought about the 
end of the avant-garde. In this way, the 
terroristic and bourgeois idea of time as a 
creator of value comes to be identified with 
the idea of modernity.3 


January 1, 1984 


Before the 20th century (which is ebbing 
away), ‘there was a wide and general understand- 
ing of the difference between the potential and 
the actual. Now we are in the midst of 4 
swamp of words that have taken.the place of 
reality. The culture subsists more on the 
substitution of the verbal for reality than on a 
grasp of reality itself.. .. With the substitution 
of the verbal for the real has come too a visible 
depreciation of how things are... judged and 
explains why non-real things or things of little 
or no value are taken seriously and can even 
be... evaluated better than or higher than the 
genuine article. ... When language no longer 
reflects reality, it becomes a tool of propa- 
gandists ... and a means not only for deluding 
others but oneself as well. ` 


In its winter 1988 quarterly issue, the 
Museum of Modern Art published a lead 
interview with Vito Acconci, an American 
sculptor, on the occasion of an exhibition 
called “Vito Acconci: Public Places.” 
Acconci’s responses to the interviewer 
capture unwittingly the essence of our 
degenerating culture: 


Tm thinking in terms of public space, which 
‘would mean there’s no “art viewer”;.this is a 


3. Alberto Moravia, “The Terrorist Aes-. 
thetic,” Harper’s Magazine, 274(1645):37-39, 42-44 
Gune 1987). 
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place that a person happens to pass by. In a 
public space, I don’t think you are justified in 
attacking a viewer, whereas a person who 
enters a museum or gallery is thinking, “I am 
an art viewer.” By extension, “I em submitting 
to the art’s terms.” By extension, then, “I agree 
to be victimized by the art.” 


Acconci, who might qualify as one of 


the last vestiges of avant-gardism as . 


defined by Moravia, is interested in op- 
posing the traditions of public monuments 
and modern public sculpture that are 
found in parks and other public places. 
To accomplish this, he sees his work as 


much more in the tradition ‘of architecture, 
park-like stuff. I guess for me and a lot in my 
generation, we're certainly not thinking of 
monuments. We're thinking more of a monu- 
ment brought down to earth, cut down to size. 
There’s a statue on a pedestal: person is here, 
statue is up there. It’s bigger than you are, it’s 
made of stone. It’s going to last longer than 
you are, so all you can do is genuflect, all you 
can do is bow down. What Td like to do is 
topple that monument and make it a place to 
gather and question rather zhan nod your 
head. 


I don’t think I could forget about that sculp- 
tural tradition—to forget about it would be 
foolhardy since it dogs exist. I’m not going to 
just ignore it. Ideally, I’d like my stuff to come 
to terms with that tredition and try to analyze 
it, subvert it, knock it down. I don’t think my 
work does that enough. 


I'd love public art te start a revolution. 


This revolution Acconci would like 
public art to start is, in the words of 
Christopher Lyon, the irterviewer, “al- 
most a Greek idea, the creation of a place 
for public debate.” To this Acconci adds, 
“In America we once had a tradition of 
the town square. Now it’s become a 
shopping mall. We need to reproduce 
that place of discussion.”* 


4. Christopher Lyon, “The Public Art of Vito 
Acconci,” Museum of Modern Art Members Quar- 
terly, Winter 1988, pp. 1, 6. 
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August 26, 1985 


Curious cross-referencing .. . in yesterday’s 
New York Times: 


1) A survey by John Rockwell of new 
music at Aspen under [Paul] Fromm’s 
auspices E 

2) Doctorow’s essay in book review sec- 
tion on “The Passion of Our Calling” 

3) S. Freedman’s piece in Arts and Leisure 
section on whether “tranquil times” 
can produce great art 

4) James Atlas’ piece in Magazine section 
on the demise of the New York 

"intellectual. . : 
Essentially they are all dancing around the 
same point (or points). Doctorow does it best 
because he’s a writer and understands the true 
nature of the problem. Atlas is perceptive, but 
it is the perception of a critic, however astute; 
so it lacks the bite of Doctorow. Rockwell and 
Freedman are merely reporting on the state of 
things, and except for the slightest hint on 
Rockwell’s part, not committing themselves 
to any stand. 


The chief conclusion of all four pieces seems 
to be that nothing of great moment is happen- 
ing in our culture. The scale of interests and’ 
achievements is small—and even diminishing. 
Our writers, painters, composers are not 
moved by great ideas or passions; neither do 
they possess large-scale means with which to 
attempt to say large-scale things. . . . There’s 
too much comfort, too much success in the 
marketplace.There is no rage at injustice. 
There is no moral revulsion. Tepidness has 
spread itself over the land. All the old defini- 
tions of art have undergone revision so that no 
distinction holds any longer between high art 
and popular culture. In fact, some people 
(Atlas is good on this) see no difference 
between Stravinsky and The Talking Heads; 
and in order to discuss who is (or what makes) 
a great artist today you must include Chuck 
Berry along with Proust in the discussion— 
otherwise, it’s worthless. What’s interesting, 
what works is good, therefore art. (Questions 
like “interesting to whom” and “for how long” 
are not asked. Nor is there any hint of the 
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presence of criteria in what makes something 
“work”——beyond the fact of its momentary 
appeal) It’s a picture of the great morass 
spawned by declining Western culture and the 
confusions born out of the demise of heroic 
modernism and the onset of post-modernism. 
To my way of thinking it’s the onslaught of 
cultural AIDS, born out of self-indulgence 
and lack of morality. If I understood her at all, 
this is exactly what Suzi Gablik was getting at 
- in her little book on the failure of modernism. 


The depths of the penetration into the body 


cultural was made very clear when, some 
weeks before going to Germany, I talked with 
Ann d’Harnencourt (who is the director of the 


Philadelphia Art Museum) at M. F.’s about - 


Gablik’s book. d’Harnencourt was immedi- 
ately stand-offish and, without saying so 
directly, denied any merit to Gablik’s views. 
But if you take Gablik on painting, John 
Gardner on writing, Doctorow on the same 
and add them all up, you get the same basic 
condemnation of our culture, the same decry- 
ing of easy success at the expense of the 
. creation of real art. What they are saying is we 
live in gutless, passionless times, we've lost all 
immunity to the production of Bad Art; 
worse, that Bad Art that “works” in the 
immediate sense of being innovative and 
sensationalist is now touted as “good”—the 
proof being that it makes money and earns the 
support and accolades of those who form the 
infrastructure of the art world and its culture 
today precisely because it does make money. 
Obviously, nothing is as overtly crass as all 
that; i.e., dealers and museum directors, pub- 
“lishers and critics must invent a whole vocab- 
ulary of rationalizations [New Speak] which, 
by setting up new “definiticns” and new “stan- 
dards” of what makes for “good” art, removes 
them personally from being directly tainted by 
the brush of crass materialism. ... The shifting 
sands of expediency—how can one hold to a 
point of view, a moral stance, a sense of what 
is ultimately right in idea and execution if all 
one cares about is riding the waves of what is 
currently fashionable, momentarily successful? 
Rudderless, aimless wanderings in a deepening 
night of terror and confusion. Doris Lessing’s 
“degenerative disease”—by which she meant 
Western individualism—is prophetic. Beyond 
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imagining. She hit the mark absolutely. 
Another term, -more poetic, metaphoric 
for AIDS. Insidious, invidious, myster- 
ious . . . and terrifying. Because no one will 
acknowledge that AIDS—whether of the phys- 


iological or cultural variety—is self-induced. — 


and self-incubated. . . . Hence the instinctive 
terror. As in all things human: first the 
physical sign, then slowly, gradually the spir- 
itual sign manifest themselves. And all too 
typically human, because we live more in 
relation to the external than the internal, the 
recognition and acknowledgment of the spir- 
itual sign will come when it is too late to do ` 
anything about it. . 


Into the moral and cultural morass 
that critics have dubbed “postmodern- 
ism”—Gablik calls postmodernism “the 
somewhat weasel word now being used to 
describe the garbled situation of art in the 
”80°s”5—steps a new, major figure, that of 
the German painter Anselm Kiefer. Ac- 
cording to the critic Theodore F. Wolff, 
“Seen next to Kiefer’s accomplishments, 
the work of” such artists as Julian . 
Schnabel, Enzo Cucchi, David Salle, and 
Francesco ‘Clemente “appears skin-deep 
and overblown, and their promises that 
they would propel the art of the late 20th 
century toward and into the 21st seem 
unlikely to be fulfilled.” 

` Born in 1945, Kiefer seems to have 
taken it upon himself to do penance 
through his art for the heinous crimes of 
the Nazis. He goes still further in his art’s 
moral reevaluation of traditional German 
culture and German idealism by subjecting 
the “spiritual heroes” and “ways of wis- 
dom” of pre-Nazi Germany to pointed 
irony and pungent sardonicism. He is 
morally outraged at what Germany perpe- 


5. Suzi Gablik, Has Modernism Failed? (New 
York: Thames and Hudson, 1984), p. 73. 

6. Christian Science Monitor, 21 Mar. 1988, 
p. 23. ; : 
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trated upon Europe and the Jews—but 
mostly, I feel, at what Germany per- 
petrated upon itself. In 1978 Kiefer said: 


When I cite Richard Wagner, then I do not 
mean the composer of this or that opera. For 
me, it is more important that Wagner changed, 
if you will, from a revolutionary into a 
reactionary. I.also mean the phenomenon— 
Wagner. The way in which he was used in the 
Third Reich. . 7 


Kiefer’s scorching moral revulsion is ech- 
oed on a more general plane by the 
German writer Ginter Grass: “What are 
- they [the Germans] looking for? God? 
The absolute number? The meaning be- 
hind meaning? Insurance against nothing- 
_ ness? Tney want at last to know them- 
selves. .. . Who are we? Where are we 
from? What makes us Germans? And 
what in God’s name is Germany?”8 
What I find remarkable about Kiefer 
is his passion not to forget the past, 
however painful the memories of former 
events and baneful or delusory the atti- 
tudes of mind may be to the one who 
must remember. Instinctively he knows 
that to forget the past is to erase meaning 
from the present and rob past, present, 
and future of any continuity, any relation 
to each other. All this he manages to 
convey through his canvasses, which arise 
as consummate art expression out of an 
impressive diversity of imagery and an 
all-inclusive vocabulary of twentieth- 
century techniques of painting that com- 
municate what he feels in his soul. 
Kiefer’s dream of the artist transcend- 
ing the chaos and destruction of history is 
symbolized in canvas after canvas by one 


7. Cited in the brochure for the Anselm Kiefer 
Exhibition, Philadelphia Museum of Art, Phila- 
delphia, 1988. 

8. Headbirths, or, The Germans Are Dying 
Out (19€0), cited in brochure for the Anselm Kiefer 
Exhibition. $ . 
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of his primary images: an artist’s palette 
with wings. By means of his winged 
palette he wants desperately to rise above 
history and its physical chaos, to resurrect 
himself, and perhaps even Germany, 
through his art. In one of his most 
gripping canvasses, Icarus-March Sand, 
we see the palette looming large over a 
strangely troubled landscape, one wing 
full out and still intact, but the feathers of 
the other on fire and falling to earth in 
flames. Is Kiefer saying that art cannot 
escape the burning truth of reality any 
more than the mythical Icarus could 
escape the fire of the sun? It seems so to 
me. I think Kiefer is also asking the 
question, If art cannot transcend history, 
how can it hope to change anything? 


Something of this same awareness and 
questioning haunts a letter I received 
recently from Yinam Leef, a young Israeli 
composer. In his letter from Jerusalem 
dated 15 March 1988 he writes: 


In a time like this, everything becomes very 
fragile: our democracy is very fragile (some 
people claim, and IJ tend to agree with them, 
that actually we live in a military society and a 
totalitarian regime, with our parliamentarian - 
system acting as a fig leaf to cover up our 
shame); our safety is put into question, and we 
become very vulnerable. The whole cultural 
makeup of society becomes very fragile, and 
things like art, music and the media become 
either completely meaningless, or tools for 
solidifying one’s basic hypocrisy. You know, 
when in Philadelphia, one of the issues was 
always “who is really my audience.” I couldn’t 
stand to think that I was creating in a kind of 
vacuum. ... Well, Iam very sad to say that the 
kind of vacuum that exists here is more 
frightening and sits more heavily on me than I 
could even dream: I feel that artists should 
relate to reality and their society, and should 
have the ability to voice their opinions and try 
to change something. 
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The same motif of the helplessness of 
the artist in the face of the brutal reality of 
enormous events, of his or her sense of 
art’s ineffectiveness.in altering their na- 
ture, in bringing about a change in their 
direction tolls in this passage from a letter 
of Rainer Maria Rilke, the great German 
poet of the first half of this century, to a 


friend in June 1915. In despair and shock . 


at the outbreak of World Ww ar I, Rilke is 
distressed 


that such confusion, not-knowing-which-way- . 


to-turn, the whole sad man-made complication 
of this provoked fate, that exactly this incur- 
ably.bad condition of things was necessary to 
force out evidences of whole-hearted courage, 
devotion and bigness . . . while we, the arts, the 
theater, called nothing forth in these very 
same people, brought nothing to rise and 
“flower, were unable to change anyone. What 
is our metier but purely and largely and freely 
to set forth opportunities for change, —did we 
do this so badly, so half-way, so little convinced 
and convincing? That has been the question, 
that has been the suffering for almost a year, 
and the problem is'to do it more forcefully, 
- more unrelentingly. How?!9 


What then, if any, is the purpose of art, 
its function in society? How can we 
reconcile ourselves to a situation where 
art is unable to offer any hope, to either 
the artist or society, of self- or societal 
transformation?.Is it merely a mirage, a 
rainbow on the far horizon arcing across 
the sky, beautiful to contemplate but 
having no power to affect reality? Is it an 
Icarus-like endeavor doomed to failure, 
to fall to earth because it cannot bear the 
fires of reality? Is there no way out? 


<9. George Rochberg, The Aesthetics of Sur- 
vival (Ann Arbor: University o? Michigan Press, 
1984), p. 219. 


` sic; and sobering—because . . . 
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March 29, 1985 


Down to the Academy today to hear the-St. 


Matthew Passion. Wonderfully beautiful mu- 

it makes no- 
effort to impress, to astonish. ... We hear 

Bach's deepest feelings and reflections, offered 

unself-consciously, about one of the most 

incredible stories of our culture. . . . 


It would be a near miracle if someone today 
could capture again in his own way the 
soberness of Bach. . 


` February 17, 1985 


We watched the Marx Brothers on our VCR 
last night. “Animal Crackers.” Not as zany as 
I would have liked but thoroughly delightful. 
What comes across so easily, practically 
“sings” out, is the genuineness. of play and 
humor—all mixed .up with music. .... The . 
overall effect is one of intelligence, however 
“corny” Groucho’s puns and play-on-words, 
Chico’s “Italian” character, slightly off-key 
(suggestive of the “hood” but not really evil in 
any sense), Harpo’s endlessly expressive and 
corny schtick (his knee gag, his long coat full 
of idiotic props)—and Zeppo, played straight 
and serious. A thoroughly lovable gang played 
off against “Mrs. Rittenhouse” (Margaret 
Dumont, high-class dignity personified). 


Probably 60 years since this early film which 
exhibits good will, good faith, unself-conscious 
horseplay, wit—yes, and innocence itself. In 
short, emblematic of a spirit which pervaded 
American entertainment in the teens and 
twenties. So unlike what passes for “entertain- 

ment” today. Heavy-handed, self-conscious 
so that even Mel Brooks and Woody Allen 


- have to go to unbelievable lengths and ex- 


tremes to be “funny”—although each succeeds 
admirably at times (Brooks in “The. Pro- 
ducers” and “To Be or Not to Be,” Allen in | 
“Sleeper” and “Bananas”). But Brooks and 
Allen are exceptions. What we get now are 
“soap-opera” elevated to . . . so-called “prime 
time,” -shows like “Dallas” and “Dynasty,” 
where tacky sex, corporate chicanery, moving 
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mannequins, male and female, read lines in 
the deadest way possible, where “plots” are 
totally fabricated to bring out “media” issues. . 
. . The overall sense of this sleazy fare is bad 
will, bad faith, bad intent—knowing and 
sophisticated. ... As the Marx Brothers (and 
Chaplin and Buster Keaton and Harold Lloyd) 
are emblematic of the age of American “in- 
nocence,” so are the dreckish things purveyed 
_ today (solely to make money) emblematic of 
the age of “experience” holding America in its 
thrall today. You remember the Marx Broth- 
` ers with a smile on your lips, You “remember” 
today’s garbage with utter distaste and disgust. 
From innoéence to corruption, from the 
Golden Age to the Iron Age—all in one 
life-time. 


One of Milan Kundera’s obsessions is 
kitsch, a term he has defined in innumer- 
able ways and in -innumeratle places, 
including his novel The Unbearable Light- 
ness of Being. Kundera, the 2xpatriate 

Czech writer now living in Paris, is 
~ obsessed with kitsch because it represents 
to him the triumph of sentimentality in 
Western culture. If one follows the logic 
of his thought, every nation in the West 
today has its own version of kitsch, all of 
them sharing the common property of 
sentimentality about ideology, customs, 
` mores, and traditions, which bind people 
‘in national, political, or cultural entities 
together. According to Kundera, kitsch 
has literally overwhelmed the ‘West, and 
in place of reality kitsch has supplanted 
that reality with what he calls “the beautify- 
ing lie.” 

In recent years, on receiving the Jeru- 
salem Prize for. Literature, he spoke 

_ eloquently on this most favorite topic of 
his: 
Some eighty years after Flaubert imagined his 
Emma Bovary, during the Thirties of our own 
century, another great novelist, the Viennese 
Hermann Broch, would write: “The modern 
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novel struggles heroically against the tide of 
kitsch, but it ends up overwhelmed by kitsch.” 
The word, Kitsch, born in Germany in the 
middle of the last century, describes the 
attitude of those who want to please the 
greatest number, and at any cost. In order to 
please, it is necessary to confirm what everyone 
wants to hear, to put oneself at the service of 
received ideas. Kitsch is the translation of the 
stupidity of received ideas into the language of 
beauty and feeling. It moves us to tears for _ 
ourselves, for the banality of what we think 
and feel. 


Today, fifty years later, Broch’s remark is 
becoming truer still. Given the imperative 
necessity to please and thereby to gain the 
attention of the greatest number, the aesthetic 
of the mass media is inevitably that of kitsch, 
and as the mass media come to embrace and 
to infiltrate more and more of our life, kitsch 
becomes our everyday aesthetic-and moral 
code. Up until recent times, modernism meant 
a nonconformist revolt against received ideas 
and kitsch. 


Today, modernity is fused with the enormous 
vitality of the mass media, and to be modern 
means a strenuous effort to be up-to-date, to 
conform, to conform even more thoroughly 
than’ anyone else. Modernity has put on 
kitsch’s clothing. '° 


May 7, 1985 


A long time ago I wrote about what I called 
“moral presence.” Moral in the sense I mean it 
is the true, that which is incontrovertibly the 
hidden reality ofall that is, the essence and 
suchness of all things. Moral presence is hard 
won in human art—though it is there before 
us in every flower, in every animal (the gentle 


10. Mishkanot sha‘anna ‘im (newsletter pub- 
lished by Mishkanot sha’anna’im, Jerusalem, Is- 
rael). A slightly different version of these same 
remarks, presumably edited by Milan Kundera for 
inclusion as pt. 7, “Jerusalem Address: The Novel 
and Europe,” appears in Kundera’s Art of the Novel 
(New York: Grove Press, 1988), pp. 163-64. 


x 


NEWS OF THE UNIVERSE 


and the ferocious), in every tree and blade of 


grass. It literally saturates the universe. Human _ 


consciousness is too distracted to be aware of 
it. That’s why . . . the Buddhists speak of 
quieting the mind. Only by the effort of inner 
seeing and inner hearing does moral presence 
bloom into consciousness. It is almost im- 
possible to discover in this age; though it és 
there in a Bartok and occasionally flashes 
through a Schoenberg, but rarely—in fact 
almost never—in my contemporaries. They 
are too distracted with superfluities and 
superficialities. 


April 28, 1983 


“High-tech” music is very canny, i.e., ultra- 
knowing and sophisticated. As sound, it tends 
to be “brilliant,” full of spit and polish, flashy 
as hell, lots of fancy-footwork, if not to say 
also lots of fireworks and uses of the orchestra 
... as a machine which operates at high levels 
of physical power and ingenuity. ... But what 
is gained in treating the orchestra as a gleam- 
ing, 1000 horse-power piece of chrome-plated 
steel machinery is gained at the expense of 
radical simplicity, seriousness, nobility and 
gravity of demeanor, genuine emotional 
power. It results in a series of mere cosmetic 
effects—one more “brilliant” than the other. 
And mostly vacuity and hollowness of musical 
meaning. : . . The sheer concentration on 
texture and color ends up by the 80% in 
complete extrusion of any possible solid values 
so that everything becomes surface—glisten- 
ing, shining, polished—and superficiality of 
gesture and manner—in fact, all gesture and 
manner. ... “High-tech,” I suppose, had to be 


‘when you consider there is a kind of talent in 


the world today that finds only the surface of 
things available to it: such talent can't go 
below the surface, it dies there. But on the 
surface of things it dances and prances, prates 


and pirouettes; it trades simplicity for fake’ 


complexity; . . . it loves the trivial, the obvious, 
the sure-fire, or goes in for a kind of fake 
seriousness—which is to say it is full of 
pretension and gaseous material. 
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June 13, 1985 


S. called this a.m. to talk about his reaction to 
the Hammerklavier Sonata. He found it repel- 
lent, couldn’t relate to it as a human musical 
expression. It was evidence [to him] of an 
uncaring, unloving attitude on Beethoven’s 


part despite its brilliance of composition. He 


feels similarly about the Missa Solemnis and 
The Grand Fugue and attributes them to 
Beethoven’s will rather than heart. At the 
same time he said he loves the later quartets 
and considers them consummate expression 
of musical gestures and ideas. Along the way 


_he compared the Hammerklavier Sonata and 


its world of “non-human” gestures to Shake- 
speare’s King Lear. We must have talked for 
almost an hour during which time I tried to 
point out that the only way one could grasp 
the essence of the Hammerklavier Sonata 
(and The Grand Fugue and Missa Solemnis) 


. was to recognize that it lay beyond the 


ordinary limits of human culture; and particu- 
larly, that despite the fact of Beethoven's 
being an historical personality, such a work 
lies outside of history itself and refuses any of 
the constraints of the normal historical per- , 
spectives. In short, the Hammerklavier, though 
written in the early 19th century, has nothing 
to do with what we call “the 19th century” but 
rather is concrete evidence that Beethoven 
had entered the cosmic realm and plugged 
into those incredible forces which are the 
source of human and animal life, solar and 
stellar life. In that realm beyond the ordinary 
human ken (but which nevertheless is its 
source and continually feeds it) what possible 
need did a man like Beethoven have for what 
we refer to as “human feelings,” the tight, 
circumscribed circle of the human ego and its 
petty, warring round of dominance/subjuga- 
tion . . . that pea-sized perspective on the 
universe and the ferocious forces that make 
up the world in which we exist so painfully 
and blindly? ` 


June 15, 1985 


Heard some 15th century music on the car 
radio and suddenly realized that such music, 
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like most music since that remote time, only 
brings us “news of the times,” “news of the 
culture.” Whereas Beethoven brings us “news 
of the universe” (to borrow a phrase from [the 
poet] Robert Bly). Stretching a point, I sup- 
pose it’s possible to say that “news of the 
universe” was conveyed through religion in 
the 15th century and that music tad not yet 
evolved a sufficient language to be able to 
break through the confines of culture. One 
can even suggest that were it not for a 
Beethoven a music which conveyed “news of 
the universe” would never have emerged from 
the 19th century either. . . . In this sense, 
Beethoven is, though inheritor of Haydn and 
Mozart, an anomaly. One faces the problem 
of trying to understand how it was and why it 
was he was compelled to develop his powers 
to the level of bringing the world “rews of the 
universe.” Far from an answer—inceed, if one 
is even possible—we have to consider Beetho- 
ven’s deafness which relieved him, though its 
onset initially caused him great mental and 
psychological suffering, of petty d_stractions 
and the banal, inane, ceaseless chatter of the 
world around him. This is no small thing 
when you come to recognize how much of life 
and energy is frittered away in small talk, in 
exchanging “opinion” on the currert issues of 
the day and working oneself up over personal 
affronts and grievances which cccupy so 
much time and attention in the averege human 
_ life. These are the great concerns of most 
human beings who sleep-walk their way 
through existence. These and overr.ding con- 
cerns with career, money, appearance of 
things, keeping busy to avoid self-reflection 
and self-control. In a world wheze the in- 
dividual has been given license by society to 
pursue personal gratification at all costs—to 
oneself and others—“news of the universe” 
_ has no particular value or meaning... . In 
` other words, by displacing his zenter of 
existence from outward concerns tc his inner 
life Beethoven’s physical misfortune helped 


turn his work into a great spiritual victory— - 


nor was he unaware of it. It turns out then that 
what S. objects to in Beethoven’s Yammer- 
klavier is that he breaks away from giving us 
“news of the times” to giving us “news of the 
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universe.”. . . Who of us, even artists, can 
achieve that level of self-sacrifice (of “career,” 
of “success,” of the blandishments and plea- 
sures of the quotidian life) where one’s work 
exists for the sole purposé of reaching higher 
levels of existence—and break with “culture”? 

. He gave us “news” which shattered 
illusions, that cultural atmosphere without 
which most of us cannot live. Man lives in 
illusions as.much as he lives in oxygen; and 
would die without them, regardless of their 
character and quality (according to the “men- 
tal structure” which prevails). Beethoven shed 
the protective tissue of human illusions; and if 
we are to follow him, we must shed it too. 


Whatever truths may emerge from this shed- ` as 


ding, whether they set us “free” or only make 
us sadder, hopefully wiser, it is the only road 


to reality. 


The news of our time, of oùr culture is 
not good. I once had a.dream of bright, 
shiny, new ruins. That, as I see it, is the 
picture of our culture. We dream collec- _ 
tively of coming to wholeness again, 
perhaps individually of attaining to that 
“four-fold vision” without which William 
Blake felt nothing would be set right 
again. If we can achieve wholeness or can _ 
attain to something approaching Blake’s 
“four-fold vision,” perhaps then art and 
artists will once again be able to bring us 
news of the universe. 

There is a bitter paradox in all this 
that, ironically, only a character like 


William Butler Yeats’s “Crazy Jane”— 


touched by Plato’s poetic “divine mad- 
ness”—can utter: 


For nothing can be sole or whole. 
That has not been rent." 


11. From “Crazy Jane Talks with the Bishop,” 
The Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats (New York: 
Macmillan, 1964), p. 255. Reprinted by permission 
of A. P. Watt Ltd. on behalf of Anne Yeats and 
Michael Yeats. 


~ Report of the Board of Directors to the Members of 
‘the American Academy of ?olitical and Social Science 


for the Year 1987 
MEMBERSHIP AND SUBSCRIPTIONS PUBLICATIONS : 
‘AS OF DECEMBER 31 NUMBER OF VOLUMES OF THE ANNALS PRINTED 
* (6 PER YEAR) 
Year Number ` 
ETT iss. 5.03, e i a Ne eR Kee Se eS So 14,202 DA ODS ese eRe i tee BEEN ee 91,367 
WTB 5S. ce GE AOE a eG a, OE ee 12,816 OTB: a ae ae AS on ck Se wl og eo aw De ea 85,605 
DOT n eo ts os ES ai fee He bee A 10,884 VOTO» ee eee se ae oc sel ate. aS Ss eth 71,513 
380. ...48. as. Jorma, “eo Jee on yal ag ts dew, Ve 10,059 TOEI va. se loee is, Sosa tee ae el and re Mae, ee ce a 65,153 
DSB Ti sic is oe IS eae, tS peat ah Site Be ney os 9,874 PORT ee OSs pats tae Bs eed ta at es Seale 69,313 
DBL Bee We 86 ey ee Se Sw cea 9,536 TOURA: a wi acd SS eM Be Sea BS 74,211 
1983) n e eR A PS 8,904 19836 el eS eS BEE ee? em HS 68,236 
TBR or ia APs 8 ten dayter sd Sak ete ea Ae ate ee 6,564 e oh, hee ale oe GP ee Ble ED Ba ee 52,154 
T9BS ii OF ee Bue. Bde we, Sse eS 5,704 PES ec Gost ee ea: Se Be a BA Ras A 52,800 
T9BG: fons veo Coma ee eR Sal a Ba 5,606 OG se sho ea aan sk ogee Ue Aaa aS 53,201 
W987 6a teh hein. Dik al Boe! apa te cd 5,151 OBI Gaa churn Sopa NO EEE RO BY tea Oe a 43,629 
: FINANCES - i 
; NUMBER OF VOLUMES OF THE ANNALS SOLD 
SIZE OF SECURITIES PORTFOLIO (IN ADDITION TO MEMBERSHIPS 
MARKET VALUE AS OF DECEMBER 31 AND SUBSCRIPTIONS) 
1977 oo aid Xml gabe Se sede te es 451,545 197M oc ahs go BO Avge Bhd 6,296 
1978: aoe keh OO ate eR Gk Oe 385,795 OTS, a Sn Hage Gt Mee Want Sead. Sadie tas S 8,124 
AVIS aere i Gla) ody SAD ns 377,915 AGG se So SMe ee gues be decent a elk awd 5,907 
1980! wg a a a GR E A Sa 368,926 E naa a a a e a a a e 8,751 
IIL so ed we es Bovis hel mg n 4h df, sb -351,886 TIBLA la & tg eon a aay, Feel es 5,884 
TORR ae PRO ee ii ae eR we le ee 390,119 W982 cs, ek, wee seek eo a ae BER Se E 7562 
IIRI ee a Ea Gato Be 485,809 198322 carve: eo wae Ne Se ee A 5,877 
TOBA oe arias Ge Geen Ger Seay We We Tee a at ar 384,312 1984 re sk Sit eae ot BAR eae a tree 3,230 
TIBS a a natant e S Pe ap Ga Rake «as 369,389 OBS ea. geld ae i ae RD aOR ae ae 5,910 
19862 enor eared aoe a Be es SES 373,320 TOO & se Sige ee ek ae aes 5,119 
NST ess ep ey Alt h org nae dual Stead oe i" 387,997 V98T ss Se se et Bo EE E A aaa es $5,314 
‘STATEMENT OF INCOME AND RETAINED EARNING 
_ FOR THE YEAR END=D DECEMBER 31, 1987 
Income 
Royalty—Sage Publications. . . 2. a aa a a a a a a a a $110,000 
Sales of review books . E E TE E 516 
Royalties and reprint permissions 3,059 
Annual meeting revenue . el tenet Silay ta a a aa a a a an aae Jac Bp A AA 6,323 
Miscellaneous . 10,495 
Total Income . . 130,393 
Operating Expenses 
Salaries oae da ig ots Aces Re N we E A ed 2 72,626 
Payroll taxes o's 3 3 a) ole wa a a ee a a 5,788 
Pension expense . . 2... 2. ee 17,629 
Employee benefits . 2... .......0.-2..2048- 3,596 
Annual meeting expense. 2. ee aa 23 
Depreciation 2 2. qoo we ee 4,148 
Insurance na 3 sey A es a a ne eee ied 21,812 . 
Postage. a acon a y Oe. drel oh saa cy, eeu Bh lol AES es ek wes 2,745 
Repairs and maintenance. 2 2 2. 2 2 a a a a a a ek L a 13,713 
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Supplies . . wae Oat 
Telephone . . 
Utilities 


Total Operating Expenses . . . . eae 


' Loss from Operations . 


Other Income (Expenses) 
Investment income (met). . . . . 
Gains (loss) on sale of investments . . 


Grant administration overhead. . 2. 2 2 2. 
Total Other Income (Expense) . . . . 


Net Income (Lass) . 
Retained Earnings—January 1 . 
Retained Earnings—December.31. . . 


163,466 
(33,073) 


18,039 
45,417 
22,005 


` 85,461 
52,388 
294,024 
$346,412 


Report of the Board of Directors 


During 1987, the, six volumes of 
THE ANNALS dealt with the following 
anes i 


Janusry International Affatrs in Africa, edited by Gerald J. 
Bender, Director, School of [ntemations! Relations, 
University of Southem California, Los Angeles. 
* March Foreign Language Instruction: A. National Agenda, . 


edited by Richard D. Lambert, Prefessor of Sod- 
ology, University of Pennsylvania, Ptiladelphia, 
May The Fulbright Experience and Acadanic Exchanges, 
edited by Nathen Glazer, Professo- of Education 
and Sociology, Graduate Schoo! of Education, Har- 
j vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
July Unemployment: A Global Challerge, edited by 
: Bertram Gross, Visitirg Professor of Peace and 
- Conflict Studies, University of Califernia, Berkely, 
and Alfred Pfellor, Head, Ressarch Group on Inter- 
national Economics and Development, Friedrich 
Ebert Foundation, Bonc, West Germeny. 
The Informal Economy, edited by Lenis A. Ferman, 
Professor of Social Work aad Research Director, 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, Univer- 
sty of Michigan, Ann A:bor; Stuart Henry, Visiting 
Associate Professor of Sociology, Eastern Michigan 
University, Ypsilanti; and Michele Hcyman, Associ- 
ate’ Professor of Political Science and Fellow, Center 
for Metropolitan Studies, Untversity of Missourl, 
St. Leuls. 
Policies to Prevent Crime: Neighbortood, Family, 
and Employment Strategies, odited by Lynn A. 
Curtis, President, Milton S. Eisenhower Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 


September 


November 


. The publication program for 1988 
includes the following volumes: 


Tetescience: Scientific Communication in the Infor- 
mation Age, edited by Murray Abom, Senior Scien- 
tist, National Science Foundation, Wasuington, D.C. 


Jamuary 


March State Constitutions in a Federal System, edited by 
John Kincaid, Director of Research, U.S. Advisory, 


Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Wash- - 


` ington, D.C. 

May Ant-Americmion: Origins and Context, edited by 
Thomas Perry Thomton, Adjunct Professor, School 
of Advanced International Studies, Johns Hopkins 
Untversity, Washington, D.C. 


July The Private Security Industry: Ixses and Trends, 

$ edited by Ira A. Lipman, Chairman and President, 
Guardsmark, Inc. 

September Congress and the Presidency: Invitation to Struggle, 


“edited by Roger H. Davidson, Professor, University 
` of Maryland, College Park. 
Whither the American Empire: Expansion or Con- 
traction? edited by Marvin E. Wolfgang, President, 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
and Professo: of Sociology and Law, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


During 1987, the Book Department 
published over 240 reviews. The majority 
of these were written by professors, but 
reviewers also included university presi- 


‘dents, members of private and university- 


sponsored organizations, government and 


_ public officials, and business professionals. 


Over 600 books were listed in the Other 
Books section. 

Fifty-four requests were granted to re- 
print material from THE ANNALS. These 
went to professors and other authors 
for use in books in preparation and to 
nonprofit organizations for educational 
purposes, 


a 


ri 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


MEETINGS 


The ninetieth annual meeting was 
postponed from 1987 to 1988. 


OFFICERS AND STAFF 


The Board reelected the following 
officers: Marvin E. Wolfgang, President; 
Richard D. Lambert, Vice-President; 
Randall M. Whaley, Secretary; Elmer B. 
Staats, Treasurer; Henry W. Sawyer, HI, 
Counsel. Reappointed were; Richard D. 
Lambert, Editor, and. Alan W. Heston. 
Associate Editor. 


OFFICERS AND STAFF 


The Board reelected the following 
officers: Marvin E. Wolfgang, President; 
Richard D. Lambert, Vice-President 
Randall M. Whaley, Secretary; Elmer B 
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Staats, Treasurer; Henry W. Sawyer, M, 
Counsel. Reappointed were; Richard D. 
Lambert, Editor, and Alan W. Heston, 
Associate Editor. 


Respectfully submitted, . 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Elmer B. Staats 
Marvin E. Wolfgang 
Lee Benson 

Richard D. Lambert 
Thomas L. Hughes 
Randall M. Whaley 
Lloyd N. Cutler 
Henry W. Sawyer, Il 
William T. Coleman, Jr. 
Anthony J. Scirica 
Frederick Heldring 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
20 November 1987 


Book Department 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND POLITICS 
AFRICA, ASIA, AND LATIN AMERICA ..... 
EUROPE 65 ccivesstiayi.nieobaraine ess soe annis ores 


SOCIOLOGY 


ECONOMICS 20... cece cece cece eee eeeeceee 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
AND POLITICS 


CALLEO, DAVID. Beyond American He- 
gemony: The Future of the Western Alliance. 
Pp. 336. New York: Basic Books, 1987. 
$20.95. 


The premise of many recent books and 
articles on the United States is tke decline of 
its hegemony. Ironically, these writings are 
pouring in when the United States is experienc- 
ing the longest peacetime expansion of the 
economy and when employment has been 
rising since the last recession ended in 1982. 
Meanwhile, Europe is limping behind the 
United States with high unemployment and 
low growth. i ; 

Why is there so much discussion about 
U.S. economic problems when by historical 
standards the economy seems to be healthy? 
Samuel Brittan, the distinguished economic 
commentator of Financial Times, kas provided 
one answer. In the Financial Times of 18 May 
1987, he wrote that American political and 
business leaders, like their British counterparts 
before, are afflicted with hypochordria. A few 
months later, in the Financial Times of 14 
September 1987, in another indictment of 
public and private officials, he wrote, “There 
is no longer any novelty in saying that a 
country, like a patient, does itself no good, if it 
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ere ee ee 


keeps on taking its economic temperature. We 
now have an even worse form of hypochon- 
dria: taking the temperature with a cracked 
thermometer.” According to Brittan, the mag- 
nitude of the U.S. balance-of-payments prob- 
lems is exaggerated because of the so-called 
black hole. The “black hole” refers to the fact 
that when all the official figures of the sur- 
pluses and deficits of countries are added up, 
there is a discrepancy of $50 to $100 billion. 
The balance of payments of the world should 
be zero by definition. Although Calleo does 
not exaggerate U.S. economic problems, his 
book can be considered as another account of 
the thesis that the United States is in decline. 
Calleo argues that the Atlantic alliance has 
been the foundation of the international system 
since World War I. Militarily, it has been 
nothing but an American nuclear protectorate 
for Europe; as such it is no longer viable. The 
reasons are the relative decline of the United 
States, the successful policy of the United 
States in bringing power and prosperity to 
Europe as well as the Third World, the 
political importance and the rise of some 
Third World states individually or collec- 
tively—for example, the Organization of Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries—and nuclear _ 
parity between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. This is a pluralistic world that 
has no room for a hegemonic power. The era 
of “Pax Americana”—Calleo likes this 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


term—has come to an end. Calleo advocates a 
graceful exit for the United States. The defense 
of Europe should be left to the Europeans, 
especially in the form of a Franco-German 
alliance. Calleo illustrates how a joint nuclear 


defense of Europe could be a credible deter- - 


rence against a Soviet first strike. He ‘argues 
that Europeans resent American leadership of 
and hegemony over the alliance, but they are 


not willing to pay for their own defense as - 


long as the United States is doing it for them. 

Calleo thinks that U.S. leaders are willing 
to tolerate this state of affairs because “in a 
world that has changed drastically, American 
leadership remains enthralled by hegemony 
and duopoly.” Calleo believes that this faith in 
the role of a hegemon as the guarantor of 
world stability is unwarranted. He argues that 
the instability of the period before and after 
World War I and one of the causes of the war 
was Britain’s refusal to accommodate the 
rising Germany. In brief, it is not the lack of a 
begemon on the international scene that causes 
instability and war, but the presence of a 
declining hegemon that wants to preserve the 
status quo. 

Calleo’s achievement in presenting his case 
is impressive. He has a great deal to say about 
the history of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), why Europe—espe- 


cially France and Britain—wanted to use its’ 


protection to maintain empires, the United 
States’ balance-of-payments problems, and 
the foreign policies of France and Germany 
and their military capabilities. 

One can make the case that the U.S. 


. public, at ‘some future date, would not be 
` willing to pay for European defenses. Enough 


publications and speeches constantly remind 
the Americans of their burden in defending 
Europe, Calleo’s work being one of the best. 
The case can be made stronger when ‘the 
burden of each country’s share of NATO’s 
expenditure is understood by the taxpayers. 


- Hence the unviability of NATO can be as- 


serted without invoking the decline-of-Amer- 
ica thesis. Calleo’s whole argument hinges on 
the premise that the United States cannot 
afford the defense of Europe and its other 


l global commitments. 
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The economic problems of the United 
States and its declining hegemony are simply 
not obvious to me, Maybe by the time this 
review is published, Calleo’s point will have 
become all too obvious. In that case, his 
argument is flawless. 

; A. REZA VAHABZADEH 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


MODELSKI, GEORGE. Long Cycles in World 
Politics, Pp. 254. Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1987. $30.00. 


Why does a global era under a dominant 
world power end, what will take its place, and 
who will lead it? The end of an era also raises 
questions about the existence of these cycles in 
the past. Is there a grand pattern to interna- 
tional politics? : 

Many historians and political scientists 
have been asking these questions as the end of 
American world leadership becomes apparent. 
Paul Kennedy’s popular Rise and Fall of the 
Great Powers is the best-known work on the 
subject. f 

George Modelski’s Long Cycles in World 
Politics may be an even better work, although 
the jargon of systems analysis and Parsonian 
sociology therein may disaffect some readers. 
Do not let it. Modelski’s book is a powerful 
exposition of macropolitics and, as such, 
holds that managing the problems of the 
future must rely on understanding the inexor- 
able, phased, long cycles of the past. The 
world, says Modelski, is not anarchic. The 
long cycles’ “principal impulse is to animate 
the global political system along a path that 
includes both a repetitive beat and an upward 
thrust.” 

He begins in 1494, when the global system 
first formed. Global warfare is the first phase 
of long cycles, The preference for order is high 
but the availability of order is low. A world 
power emerges in the next phase. Historically, 
first Portugal, then the Netherlands, then 
Britain for two phases, and finally the United 
States assumed the role. In this phase the 
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preference for order is high, as is its avail- 
ability. The next phase witnesses tke delegitima- 
tion of the world power. The functions that 
the world power had performed—agenda 
formation, mobilization, decision making, 
administration, and innovation—the world 
power has difficulty performing. The principal 
reason is that while the availability of order is 
high, the general global preference is low. A 
challenger emerges in the next phase as both 
the preference for order and the availability of 
it decline. Challengers or the challenged with 
attributes: of insularity, cohesion, economic 
leadership, and the proper organization for a 
global reach pass the test of major warfare to 
begin the next long cycle. 

Modelski sees the phases of long cycles 
performing functions similar to Talcott Par- 
sons’s fourfold model. He devotes a chapter 
each to the relationships between long cycles 
and the rise of the nation-state, the rise of the 
party systems, and “the processes of de- 
pendency creation and reversal.” He also sees 
long cycles as provoking a learning process. 

He warns that the end of the present cycle 
of American world leadership holds great 
dangers for war, and he explores substitutes 
for global war as the crucible for the next long 
cycle. It is all thought-provoking material. 

My criticism is sparse. Treating long cycles 
as independent variables risks their reification, 
as if they act as if alive. Modelski knows this 
trap. But when one uses language such as 
“with the passing of the Portuguese era, the 
global system thus faced two problems,” the 
global system and long cycles can become too 
historically powerful. 

NICHOLAS 0O. BERRY 

Ursinus College 

Collegeville 

Pennsylvania 


WALT, STEPHEN M. The Origins of Alliances. 
Pp. x, 321. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1987. $32.50. 


A worthy addition to the excellent works 
published in the series Cornell Studies in 
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Security Affairs, this book is a major contribu- 
tion to the theory of international politics. 
Stephen Walt has managed to combine a 
detailed empirical study of Middle East alli- 
ance shifts since World War II with a set of 
general hypotheses about the causes, effects, 
and results to be expected of alliances in 
superpower relations. He postulates a revision 
of the traditional balance-of-power theory; 
more in harmony with the historical record 
would be his conclusion that sovereign states 
form alliances primarily to balance threats. 

Especially intriguing is his use of statistical 
hypothesis testing and reasoning from a mix 
of subjective and hard numerical data to 
support his conclusions. The best examples of 
this feature of the book are the two appended 
tables. Appendix 1 categorizes the 36 Middle 
East alliances from 1955 to 1979 on the 
nominal variable of balance/ bandwagon and 
the ordinal variable of ideological solidarity 
(high, moderate, low, nil). The appendix 
supports his hypothesis that ideological sim- 
ilarity may influence alliance formation some- 
what but not too much in situations of crisis. 
Appendix 2 details the U.S. alliance network 
and the Soviet alliance system on the interval 
variables of population, gross national pro- 
duct, size of armed forces, and defense spend- 
ing, giving rather overwhelming support to his 
conclusion that, insofar as its position in the 
world is concerned, the United States enjoys a 
far more favorable prospect than does the 
Soviet Union. 

The organization of the book follows a 
logical pattern. Beginning with two chapters 
on alliance formation and traditional balance- 
of-power theory, it continues with two factual 
summaries of Middle Eastern history from 
the Baghdad Pact of 1955 to the Six Day War 
of 1967 and thence to the Camp David 
accords of 1978, which led to the Egyptian- 
Israeli peace treaty of 1979. Walt then applies 
his findings in three theoretical chapters on 
the significant causes of alliances: power 
balancing versus threat balancing, ideological 
solidarity, and the efficacy of economic or 
military aid and penetration as instruments of 
superpower influence over client states. In his 
last chapter, with admirable audacity, he 
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instructs the policymakers in the United States 
as to the lessons they should draw from his 
results. 

Those lessons are worth listing here. The 
United States can count on the continued 
support of the world’s most important coun- 
tries; marginal increases or decreases in its 
military strength will have little effect on the 
loyalty of its allies; misplaced belligerence by 
the United States will do more to frighten our 
allies than to guarantee their loyalty; the 
United States should avoid efforts to rally the 
Third World under the anti-Communist ban- 
ner—the developing nations are relatively 
indifferent to that cause; the United States 
should avoid knee-jerk opposition to leftist 
Third World forces and its belief in Marxist 
solidarity, a myth proved wrong by examples 
from Tito to Pol Pot; it should reject the 
simple idea that Soviet arms recipients are 
reliable agents of the Kremlin, as well as the 
idea that U.S. aid recipients are reliable agents 
of Washington. Finally, the United States 
should concentrate more attention on its 
domestic society: a robust and productive 
economy is exactly the force that creates U.S. 
power and prestige in the world. 

OLIVER BENSON 

University of Oklahoma 

Norman 
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EVRON, YAIR. War and Intervention in Leb- 
anon: The Israeli-Syrian Deterrence Di- 
alogue. Pp. x, 246. Baltimore, MD: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1987. $39.50. 


One aspect of the Lebanese civil war has 
been the continuing intense interest in the 
course of events there shown by regional 
powers and by the superpowers. Syria and 
Israel have intervened in the conflict to suit 
their own interests. On several occasions they 
have come’ close to war, only to pull back 
because they have devised a tacit system of 
deterrence over the years, a system made more 
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explicit by occasional public pronouncements, 
by military maneuvers, and by diplomatic 
efforts through third parties, primarily the 
United States. 

Writing for both a general and a specialized 
audience, Yair Evron, a political scientist at 
Tel Aviv University, begins his book by 
alluding to the familiar system of deterrence 
practiced by the nuclear powers. Evron argues 
that because nuclear deterrence has never 
been tested, regional modes of deterrence— 
and their thresholds—may be of some theo- 
retical interest to students of international 
relations. What better case study than the 
Israeli-Syrian standoff over Lebanon, which 
each power has invaded and partially occupied 
but which has not yet become the cause of a 
major war between them? 

Evron pursues this broad question chron- 
ologically, beginning with a brief chapter on 
Lebanon’s history, followed by a chapter 
comparing Syrian and Israeli interests and 
policies in that country. Then comes the 
principal part of the book, tracing the twists 
and turns of the two regional powers from ` 
1977 to 1985. A final summary chapter links 
Evron’s findings to theoretical questions of 
interest to students of international relations. 

Although some readers might differ with 
the account of Lebanese history contained in 
the first chapter, the balance of the book is 
supported by a great deal of evidence, which 
Evron gathered through interviews and access 
to Israeli official thinking—some of the inter- 
views are anonymous—plus sources in the 
public domain, official and scholarly. Writing 
primarily from an Israeli viewpoint—because 
much official Syrian thinking is generally 
inaccessible—Evron argues that Israel, al- 
though long suspicious of the U.S. policy after 
1976 of encouraging a Syrian presence in 
Lebanon that might help to end the civil war, 
and seeing a strategic threat from a Syrian 
presence in south Lebanon in particular, 
made the mistake of applying an unusually 
sensitive deterrence threshold to the Palestine 
Liberation Organization and its Lebanese 
allies after 1981. The 1982 invasion of Leb- 
anon, and its disastrous consequences for 
Israel, showed the limits of deterrence: al- 
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though the PLO was defeated, some of its 

forces have now returned; as for Syria, it has 

been able to build a new air-defense system 

_ over Lebanese airspace and to reclaim political 
preeminence in that country. Without being 
explicit, Evron shows more sympathy with 
the policies of the Labor Party from 1975 to 
1977, when the Israeli-Syrian deterrence was 
first established, than he does with the policies 
of Likud from 1977 to 1984, when deterrence 
was redefined and the two countries nearly 
engaged in a full-scale war. 

As a historian of the Middle East, I find 
Evron’s theoretical discussion fascinating but 
am disturbed by the frequent use of terms 
such as “collateral damage”—a euphemism 
for civilian casualties and property destruc- 
tion—“strategic assets,” “tolerance thresh- 
olds,” “interfaces,” “punishing modes,” and 
“perceptions.” These terms, particularly the 
latter, are now casually thrown about in 

. policy discourse. Although Evran duly men- 
tions the immense suffering of the Lebanese 
and Palestinian peoples and the casualties 
sustained by Syria and Israel, he is concerned 
primarily with the theoretical implications of 
deterrence and with future prospects. He 
closes his book by observing thar 


strategic stability may develop out of the continued 
experience of successful deterrence. This, coupled 
with the diminution of political grievances, is a 
precondition for conflict management. . . . Deter- 
rence theory should therefore be seen as an essential 
building block in a wider theory of conflict manage- 
ment and strategic stability (p. 224). 


Will this hope be fulfilled? ‘ 
KARL K. BARBIR 
Siena College 
Loudonville 
New York 


HALL, EDWARD T. and MILDRED REED 

HALL. Hidden Differences: Doing Business 

` with the Japanese, Pp. xx, 172. New York: 
Doubleday, 1987. $16.95. 


This book provides extraordinary reading 
on Japanese culture for academics and practi- 
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tioners for the following reasons: (1) the 
framework is simple, broad, and understand- 
able and is a usable guide for recalling content; 
(2) the book is excellently written, easy to 
read, and as enjoyable as listening to advice 
from a guru on the subject; and (3) the reading 
list that is provided is indispensable. 

A major, underlying concept in the book is 
the importance and pervasiveness of culture in 
all facets of Japanese life, private and public. 
Because “communication is culture,” as Hall 
and Hall claim, Japan's culture is characterized 
as a “high-context” communication system, 
which means that “most of the information is 
already in the person, while very little is in 
coded, explicit, transmitted parts of the mes- 
sage.” Hall and Hall also show that Japan is a 
high-information-flow society; individuals on 
average are very well read and informed on 
diverse subjects. In Western cultures, commu- 
nication messages are “low context,” that is, 
information must be made explicit through 
procedures and formal ways of getting mes- 
sages understood. High-context cultures are 
compared to twins who grew up together and 
communicate more economically; low-context 
cultures are compared to two lawyers in a 
courtroom trial. In high-context cultures— 
such as the Japanese, Arab, and Mediter- 
ranean—individuals are more open to interrup- 
tions, are in tune with what goes on around 
them, are spatially involved with each other, 
share information continuously, and are more 
sensitive to body language. What is said, how 
it is said, and what is- not said are all 
important. In low-context cultures, on the 
other hand, as in the United States and 
Europe, information is compartmentalized, 
does not flow freely, is controlled, and requires 
rules, procedures, and formal channels to be 


- communicated. 


The implications for Westerners in commu- 
nicating and doing business in high-context 
cultures such as the Japanese are significant. 
On page 33, and throughout the book, Hall 
and Hall advise Western businesspersons on 
effectively communicating and negotiating in 
Japan’s culture. In general terms, two tenets 
offered are to “proceed slowly, taking every 
action possible to maintain course and stay on’ ` 
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an even keel; -and [to] seek the advice of a 
skillful, subtle interpreter of the culture.” 

Hall and Hall provide in part 2, “The 
Japanese,” an excellent overview that links 
Japan's history to current cultural behavior 
and values. We are reminded of the two 
dominating roles in historical Japan: the role 
of the feudal lord and of the agricultural 
village that sustained him. Out of these roles 
evolved current cultural emphases on leisurely 
and task-oriented teamwork, which grew out 
of planting, cultivating, and harvesting rice; 
consensus decision making; and . equality 
among coworkers and members of families. 
From these roles, Japanese may appear to 
Westerners as paradoxically egalitarian and 
rigidly -hierarchical. The historical context 
explains the paradox, however. 

Other important cultural characteristics 
are discussed in this section, such as Japan’s 
group-oriented and family-centered culture, 
the role of harmony, dependency, order and 
rank, closeness, and cooperation. Relative to 
these cultural characteristics, Hall and Hall 
suggest effective ways for reading and respond- 
ing to unspoken cues. In addition, a “vocab- 
ulary of human relationships” is provided on 
page 54. 

In part 3, “Japanese Business,” Hall and 
Hall provide a detailed understanding of 
Japanese corporate philosophy, for example, 
the role of the team and the Japanese work 
ethic, loyalty, responsibility, and the role of 
quality-control circles. They also fully describe 


.the Japanese organization in terms of, for 
` example, its structure; leadership, marketing, 


planning, and human resource practices. 
Part 4 provides helpful advice for starting 
a business and doing business in Japan. Like 
the book, it successfully combines a how-to- 
doi: approach with interesting descriptions 
of cultural themes that influence business. Ina 
step-by-step approach, Hall and Hall discuss 
common American expectations, the need for 
a long-term plan, the initial visit to Japan— 
which they advise to keep simple—a checklist 
for starting up in Japan, how to communicate 
and negotiate, how to save face and allow 
Japanese to do so, how to manage a Japanése 
staff, and how to sell, market, and distribute. 
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In short, Hall and Hall have provided a 
very readable, comprehensive, interesting, and 
usable road map for successfully understand- ` 
ing, starting, and maintaining a business in 
Japan. All this in 192 pages is, indeed, 
commendable. 

JOSEPH WEISS 

Bentley College 

Waltham 

Massachusetts 


MARCUS, HAROLD. Haile Sellassie I: The 
Formative Years, 1892-1936. Pp. xvii, 242. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1987. No price. 


DEJENE, ALEMNEH. Peasants, Agrarian 
Socialism, and Rural Development in Ethi- 
`- opia. Pp. xiii, 162. Boulder, CO: Westview - 
Press, 1987. Paperbound, no price. 


In an oft-quoted sentence, Edward Gibbon , 
declared more than two centuries ago that 
“encompassed on all sides by the enemies of 
their religion, the Aethiopians slept near a 
thousand years, forgetful of the world by 
whom they were forgotten.” Harold Marcus’s 
study, the first of the two books under review, 
recounts the first half of the life of Emperor 
Haile Selassie, the monarch who did more 
than any other to awaken the Ethiopians from 
their thousand-year slumber, engineering, al- 
most single-handedly, Ethiopia’s “entry into 
the world.” The first of a projected three- 
volume biography of the Ethiopian monarch, 
zhis work exhibits all those qualities of erudi- 
zion, lucidity, and insight that have made 
Marcus a leading historian of the Horn of 
Africa. ; 

In eight brief but packed chapters, Marcus 
sells a remarkable story—the story of how a - 
relatively inexperienced youth, orphaned at 
age 14, rose to become Ethiopia’s preeminent 
sovereign, with absolute powers at home and 
global influence abroad. Haile Selassie was_ 
scarcely self-made, though: On the contrary, . 
Łe was born to privilege, a member of a race of 
warriors—the Amharas—whose elite had built 
iself a feudal utopia on the back of conquered, 
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degraded subject peoples. Haile Selassie’s 
father was the mighty Ras (Duke: Makonnen, 
Emperor Menelek’s cousin and lord of the 
dominions of Hararghe, a rich province in 
what, after Menelek’s conquest, had just 
become eastern Ethiopia. 

Why did the ruling aristocracy’ anoint 
Haile Selassie crown prince and regent, thereby 
paving the way to his accession to the imperial 
throne, over the heads of senior, more experi- 
enced royal candidates? Marzus gives an 
astounding answer: “[Haile Selassie] was 
named only because the leadership believed 
that Zawditu, who would establish policy, 
needed a weak executive officer.” His adver- 
saries, in other words, underestimated the 
ambition, cunning, and tenacity of the wily, 
diminutive ras, to their subsequent regret. 

From the time he became regent to his 
imperial accession in 1930, Taffari—as was 
his given name—was the supreme ruler of 
Ethiopia in all but name. Easily manipulating 
the hapless, simple-natured Empress Zauditu, 
Taffari bribed, banished, or jailed all rivals; 
built up a new cadre of loyalists, the Young 
Ethiopians, who filled the growing bureau- 
cracy of the state; kept th2 traditionally 
autonomous and powerful Etniopian Ortho- 
dox Church under a firm Jeash; patronized 
American and European advisers; and gath- 
ered the empire’s growing wealth into his 
hands. Even the empress’s husband, the strong 
Ras Gugsa, could do nothing to escape Taf- 
fari’s long hand. After trumped-up charges 
manipulated from behind the scenes by Taf- 
fari, the unfortunate Gugsa was banished to 
distant Gojjam, where he had to languish 
under house arrest in a lonely, dungeonlike 
palace throughout Taffari’s tenure as regent. 

What was the secret tc the emperor’s 
improbable success? The words “cunning” 
and “tenacity” jump out from every page of 
Marcus’s description of Haile Selassie’s ascent 
to power. To these he might have added 
“disarming, specious humility.” Though a 
‘book review is not the place for vignette 
telling, a slice of my life as a Zootnote to Haile 
Selassie’s would serve to illustrate the point. 
As Islamic magistrate of the town of Qallaafo 
on the Shabeelle river basin, my father was 
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among the notables and elders that received 
Jan Hoy (His August Majesty) when he came 
to the Ogaden in 1956-57 to show the flag to 
the “wild Somali tribes” on the fringes of the 
empire. The notables’ children, too—including 
myself—were presented to Jan Hoy to be 
consecrated in hopes of eventual assimilation 
with the empire’s other children of diverse 
nationalities. What struck me most—and 
remains vivid to this day—was the gentle, 
meek face of that petite man whose sense of 
dignity and importance was betrayed only by 
the luminous piercing eyes and a full-gray 
beard that sat on a Mephistophelian jaw. 
Though we were 12- and 13-year-olds, we 
stood above him to a boy, and Jan Hoy 
required prostration from neither us nor our 
elders, as he demanded of his disciplined 
highland subjects. The scene of the Somali 
elders stooping over him and staring him in 
the eye and the trembling dukes, generals, and 
other imperial dignitaries who bowed and 
prostrated whenever he turned cut a striking 
contrast. Jan Hoy knew that the surest way to 
provoke an insurrection in his Muslim, egali- 
tarian, Somali subjects was to require them to 
prostrate. That discriminating judgment to 
treat every situation according to the etiquette 
of its environment was a telling example of 
Haile Selassie’s political genius. 

In view of Marcus’s manifest achievement, 
it may seem churlish to complain, yet the 
work stirs a number of technical and historio- 
graphic currents that should not pass without 
comment. Stylistically, Marcus’s prose suffers 
from overerudition. He writes as if he has a 
compulsive urge to support every homely fact 
with a contemporaneous remark, often by 
some petty European hanger-on or other at 
the Ethiopian court, a remark that the indefatig- 
able Marcus inevitably dug out from some 
obscure archive. He tells us, for example, that 
in 1908 Menelek “posted his confidant, Dej. 
Balcha,” to the governorship of Harar and 
attributes the revelation of this “remarkable 
fact” to French sources. No ghost needs to 
come from French archives to tell us this. The 
result is that pages on end consist of nothing 
but a string of quotations. This is a pity, for 
Marcus’s prose, authoritative in its own right, 
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is far superior to the archival mishmash that 
he allows to mar his pages. On the other hand, 
when archival or journalistic information is 
deployed to augment Marcus’s prose, the 
result can be electrifying: this, for example, 
describing Haile Selassie’s first European tour 
in 1924 as he was courted by the French, 
British, and Italian governments in a racist 
Europe that had’ yet to learn to cope with 
black power: : 


. The Manchester Guardian commented that during 


onz of Tafari’s outings in France, “his hosts gave the 
black monarch what no northern rival for his 
favours could attempt, a kiss from little [six- 

old] Marcelle Colin... . A kiss for a Negro king is 
more than all the wealth of England can afford. 


More intriguing is Marcus’ shifting his- 
toriographic stance. The study of Ethiopian 
history in the past three decades, non-Ethio- 
pianists will appreciate knowing, has been 
split along a center-periphery dichotomy. The 
centralists, consisting in the main of expatriate 
scholars and their students at Addis Ababa 
University, have tended to chronicle and 
interpret the Ethiopian past from.the perspec- 
tive of the central Ethiopian government with 
asympathetic eye to the interests and concerns 
of the highland Christian, imperial establish- 
ment. Theirs may be characterized as the 
highland or imperial school of Ethiopian 
history, and their writings have been marked 
by a decided lack of expressed sympathy for 
the plight of the empire’s disinherited and 
downtrodden—the peripheral peoples. The 
peripheral or lowland school, on the other 
hand, has looked at events from the standpoint 
of the fringe peoples, conquered, exploited, 
and excluded from state benefits. 

Up until recently, Marcus, to judge by his 
writings, could justly be described as a con- 
firmed centralist. In another, memorable biog- 
raphy—that of Emperor Menelek—for ex- 


ample, Marcus writes about the highland 


Christian conquest of the lowland Muslim 
south and east with an approving tone that 
seems to regard the event as a glorious 
process, redounding to the good of both 
conqueror and conquered. By contrast, in the 
book under review, Marcus ambiguously 
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speaks of the relationship between victim and 
victor in the conquered lands as that of “the 
colonized and colonizer”—an observation the 
centralists will find anathema. He even rehabil- 
itates the fallen prince, Lij Yasu, here character- 
izing him, in a judicious mix of blame and 
praise, as “undoubtedly bright, even visionary, 
but politically unrealistic’—whereas he offers 
no kind sentiment for him in the earlier work. 
Where is Marcus coming from? Is he about to ` 


` have a conversion experience to the lowland 


school of Ethiopian history? 

It is also a matter for regret that he does 
not give us the benefit of his informed reflection 
as to Prince Yasu’s manifest self-destruction. 
What caused the prince of a chauvinistic, anti- 
Islamic Christian aristocracy to flirt so openly 
with Islam, thereby ensuring his doom? Prince ` 
Yasu’s father, King Michael, was the former 
Ras Ali, the muslim duke who was forcibly ` 
converted to Christianity by Emperor Yo- 
hannes under the threat of the expropriation 
of his patrimony. Did Prince Yasu harbor 
hidden sympathies for the Islamic heritage of 
his Muslim forebears—a closet Muslim all 
along? How else to explain his egregious 
political blunders? 

Another point, finally, on which Marcus is 
curiously silent is Prince Yasu’s fate as Haile 
Selassie’s prisoner. The prince, who languished 
in prison throughout Haile Selassie’s regency 
and preinvasion reign, died mysteriously in 
incarceration just before Haile Selassie board- 
ed the exile train to Djibouti. Did Haile 
Selassie order his execution to eliminate any 
risk of his restoration by the Italians as a 
puppet monarch in Haile Selassie’s absence? 
Perhaps it is a matter of retributive justice, 
characteristically Ethiopian, that Haile Selas- 
sie, too, came to die mysteriously in prisonin 
1975, after his overthrow by a révolutionary . 
military junta. Is Marcus silent on Yasu’s 
death because he is too reluctant to soil the 
subject of his biography, his “political icon,” 
with bloody hands? 

Still, Marcus has written a major work, 
one that is likely to remain the standard 
biography of Haile Selassie’s early life for 
some time to come. We can only look forward 
with pleasant eagerness to the promised sé- 
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quels dealing, respectively, with zhe emperor's 
golden and silver years. 

If Marcus contributes a valuable book on 
the Ethiopian past, Alemneh Dejene provides 
a thoughtful, sobering study on its present—a 
useful how-to manual on community develop- 
ment in the Arsi province of Ethiopia, the 
only one or two of Ethiopia’s 14 provinces 
that is not inhabited by a starv.ng populace. 

The work, Dejene tells us, is based on a 
comprehensive field survey and his own par- 
ticipant observation. His aim? To examine 
“the perspective of peasant farmers. . . 
focusing on conditions that constrain agricul- 
tural productivity as well as the potential to 
increase. it.” His approach? Interviews with 
150 farmers, “randomly selected rural heads 
of households from 30 peasant associations.” 
His discovery? Something thet Mikhail Gor- 
bachev has been hinting at lately, to wit, that 
farmers—-even those who ‘told just tiny 
plots—do not like their land to be turned into 
collectivized state farms. They invest more eir 

' land, take more risks in experimenting with 
new methods of farming, and produce more 
when they work for themselves rather than for 
in ththe government. 

Not that Dejene is a die-hard advocate of 
soulless, private enterprise. On the contrary, 
the hero of the book is “the service associa- 
tion”—a kind of agrarian socialism in which 
peasants associate voluntarily to pool land 
and labor resources for the common good of 
all. He advises the government to keep its 
hands off peasant cooperatives and to offer 
them fair prices for their produce—something 
the government does not do now. Will the 
Marxist ideologues in Addis. Ababa listen? 

Dejene’s book—to voice my sole- com- 
plaint—reads too much like a dissertation, 
with such section headings as “Nature of the 
Problem,” “Objective of tae Study,” “Ap- 
proach of the Study,” “Limitation of the 
Study,” and so forth. It is too learned and 
laced, through and through, with chic social 
science abstractions. We Third Worlders have 
apparently copied from tte Americans not 
only cultural consumerism but also their 
academic jargon and must now define, as 
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Dejene.does here, all of life's activities as 
“problems”! Next time round he would do 
well to write in his own natural style and 
natural voice, whatever these may be, rather 
than ape the computer language of his ac- 
ademic. colleagues at the W.E.B. DuBois 
Institute for Afro-American Research at Har- 
vard, The book also contains too many 
typographical errors, which makes one won- 
der what became of his Westview editors, who 
are presumably paid for their labor. Still, this 
is a helpful contribution that makes sensible 
suggestions toward food self-sufficiency in 
Ethiopia. 
SAID S. SAMATAR 

Rutgers University 

Newark 

New Jersey 


MOZAFFARI, MEHDI. Authority in Islam: 
From Mohammed to Khomeini, Pp. xii, 
127. Armonk, NY: M. E. Sharpe, 1987. 
$29.95. 


AHMED, ISHTIAQ. The Concept of an Islamic 
State: An Analysis of the Ideological Con- 
troversy in Pakistan. Pp. xi, 235.. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1987. $32.50. 


As Mehdi Mozaffari points out in the 
introduction to his book, political scientists 
have paid the least attention to the Iranian 
revolution of 1979. To assert this truism, 
however, he does not have to accredit the 
fundamentally false and impervious assertion 
that “[islam] has profoundly political aspects,” 
as if even Gandhi’s ahimsa did not connote the 
same charge. All religions have, and have 
indeed demonstrated historically, profound 
political propensities, even Hinduism, which 
Mozaffari presumes to be somehow apolitical. 

Despite its offering some useful and occa- 
sionally even valid generalizations that he 
likes to call “models,” Mozaffari is hindered in 
his analysis by the essential and inherent 
malfunctions of any single text trying to cover 
a vast historical continent, “from Mohammed 
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to Khomeini,” by such wobbly bridges as 
watered-down notions of authority and le- 
gitimacy hurriedly borrowed from Weber and 
others. 

The first two chapters of the book center 
on the Muhammad side of this 14-century- 
long bridge, the latter two chapters presumably 
on the Khomeini end of it. This bridge may be 
an ideal “model” for a political scientist, but 
the serious student of the political dimension 
of Islam ought to be aware of the vast lacunae 
that separate the Sunni, Shiite, and Kharijite 
“models” from those of Abd al-Wahab, Qa- 
ddafi, and Khomeini, 

Mozaffari postulates four “approaches” 
inherent in Islam as it pertains to the question 
` of power: (1) “the philosophical,” as repre- 

sented in such figures as al-Farabi (872-950); 
“the administrative,” as in the works of al- 
Mawardi (974-1058); “the dogmatic,” as in the 
works of al-Ghazzali (1058-1111); and “the 
sociological,” as best represented in Ibn Khal- 
dun (1332-1406). These authors are taken 
completely out of their respective epistemolog- 
ical contexts and are discussed in modern 
political parlance that may or may not be 
compatible with their traditional universe of 
discourse. 

Mozaffari also examines the early divisions 
in the Islamic community—the Sunni; Shiite, 
and Kharijite formations—in terms of their 
respective themes of authority. This section of 
‘the book is basically argued through interpreta- 
tion of certain Koranic passages pointlessly 

reproduced in the original Arabic with no 
English translation. 

By chapter 3, Mozaffari has plitiped into 
“contemporary models”: the monist, the semi- 
monist, the dualist, and the fusionist models. 
Within these models, the specific relations of 
authority in modern Iran, Turkey, Syria, Iraq, 
and Saudi Arabia are categorized. 

The final chapter of the book addresses the 
questions of “Islam and secularization” through 
the watered-down issue of, “Is Islam an 
obstacle to the building of a nation-state?” 
There is no convincing continuity of theo- 
retical thrust between the preceding chapters 
and the concluding remarks in this chapter. In 
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fact, Mozaffari fails to establish any meaning- 
ful and sustained set of arguments as to why 
the events of the first Islamic century have 
anything to do with modern events. : 

The most essential and troubling problem 
with studies such as this one is their transcen- 
dental generalizations and artificial model- 
building enterprise. More than anything else, 
all branches of social sciences need detailed 
studies of specific topics, which should not 
necessarily be incompatible with attempting 
theoretical approaches and even possible 
insights. 

Ishtiaq Ahmed’s Concept of an Islamic 


State is a relatively more detailed and balanced - 
study of the experiment of Pakistan with the | 


notion of an Islamic state. Most of chapter 2, 
however, is wasted on a futile attempt to 
formulate a conceptual basis for “ideology,” 
which ultimately turns out to be a dilettante 
exercise on Marx, Manheim, and Gramsci 
without contributing anything significant to 
the theoretical ambition of the text. 

Chapter 3 is equally wasted on some 
redundant generalizations on the Koran, the 
sunna of the prophet, the shariah, fiqh, and so 
on. Political science will make no progress in 
Islamic studies as long as every minimum of 
solid primary data easily presentable in a good 
article is unduly elongated by utterly useless 
and primitive treatments of certain facts ex- 
plained generations of scholarship earlier. 
Such wasteful repetitions should be replaced 
with accurate and detailed observations of 
factual data. 

Chapter 4 begins to save the book by 
zrounding a systemic account of the role of 
Islam in the formation of the state of Pakistan. 
In this chapter, the early Muslim settlements 
mn India, and the ideas of creating a modern 
secular Pakistani state, following the British 
colonial experience, are discussed. Such prom- 
ment figures of Pakistan independence as 
Muhammad Iqbal (1876-1938) and Moham- 


. med Ali Jinnah (1876-1948) are examined and 


their contributions analyzed. - 

Part 3 consists of four chapters in which 
Ahmed examines the positions of the ulama 
end the Tanzim Islam-i Pakistan on the 
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matter of the Pakistan state. Tbe theocratic, 
liberal, and socialist tendencies in Pakistani 
politics are also examined. 

' Part 4 consists of some careful, however 
occasionally generalized, conclusions about 
the concept of an Islamic state through such 
categories as “legitimacy,” “form of govern- 

` ment,” “law,” and the like. 

Since Ahmed’s study is at least partially 
founded on a specific case study, the tentative 

conclusions in chapter 10 are reletively insight- 
ful. Here his discussion of Islamic state as a 
political iceology leads Ahmed to some inter- 
esting observatians on the possible reciproc- 
ities between Islam and democracy. 

The section of the bibliography on primary 
sources contains some very useful citations 
demanding further studies. 

. HAMID DABASHI 

University of Texas 

Austin 


PELEG, ILAN. Begin’s Foreign Policy, 1977- 

` 1983: Israel's Move to the Right. Pp. xx, 
227. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
1987. $35.00. 


Ilan Peleg’s book is an insightful analysis 
of the psychological, ideological, and political 
origins of Israel’s foreign policy during the 
prime ministership of Menachem Begin, and 
more. It ıs also a psycho-ideological interpreta- 
tion of the link between ideology and policy 
and the gradual drift of Israel’s body politicto 
the right in its foreign policy preferences. The 
terms “Right” and “Left,” it may be worth 
noting, are useful for describing the political 
divisions in Israel regarding foreign policy, 
security issues, and the Arak-Israeli conflict. 
They are much less useful, perhaps even 
misleading, for describing attitudes on social 
and eccnomic questions. 

The link between ideolozy and policy is 
clearly evident by the organization of the 
book, which is divided intc two parts. The 
first part describes and analyzes the ideological 
foundations of the Begin regime. The main 
argument of the first section is that many of 
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the apparent contradictions surrounding Be- 
gin’s policies are resolved if his foreign policy 
is seen as a continuation of the principles and 
vision of Vladimir (Ze’ev) Jabotinsky, founder. 
of the revisionist strain of Zionism. Begin and 
his generation represent a radicalized version 
of Jabotinsky’s revisionism, neorevisionism. 
This radicalized variant, with its emphasis on 
force as a supreme political instrument, its call 
for territorial expansion, and its rejection of 
the outside world—a “we-they” perspective— 
reflects the life experiences of Begin and his 
associates. Neorevisionism views the Arab- 
Israeli dispute as an extension of the eternal 
struggle between Jews and the hostile world 
around them. Given that Arabs harbor the 
traditional anti-Jewish outlook, acompromise 
of differences cannot be achieved. 

The second part of the book addresses the 
policies that derive from the neorevisionist 
belief system by focusing on Menachem Be- 
gin’s foreign policy during his tenure in office, 
spanning the years 1977-83. The cornerstone 
of this policy is Begin’s relentless effort to 
consolidate Israeli control over the occupied 
territories—the Golan Heights, the West 
Bank, and the Gaza Strip. The instruments 
used to achieve that objective and the tactics 
to deal with foreign opposition to these 
policies are reviewed in detail. Israel’s invasion 
of Lebanon in 1982 is seen as a logical 
extension of Begin’s foreign policy. The Camp 
David accords represent for Begin American 
acquiescence to his goal of Israel’s ultimate 
absorption of the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip in return for Israel’s unqualified support 
for U.S. global and regional objectives. 

Peleg’s book is much more than a case 
study. By focusing on Begin’s' policies as 
giving voice to the emergence of a growing 
right-wing constituency, he provides a potent 
analytical framework for comprehending the 
foreign policy positions of Begin’s successors. 
The book also provides persuasive evidence to 
show why the Begin phenomenon, with or 
without Begin, is not an aberration. The 
centrality of the constituency that brought 
Begin’s Likud coalition to power in 1977 and 
sustained it in the elections in 1981 and 1984 
will affect Israeli politics for the foreseeable . 
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future. It will certainly limit the flexibility and 
latitude for compromise of any Israeli coalition 
government in response to new initiatives or 
opportunities to settle the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. Peleg’s analysis clearly anticipates the 
reasons behind friction between Israeli Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir and the efforts of 
U.S. Secretary of State George Shultz to 
reach a settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict 
‘based on a variation of the land-for-peace 
formula that is contained in U.N. Security 
Council Resolution 242. l 
LEWIS W. SNIDER 
Claremont Graduate School 
California 


POTTER, DAVID C. India’s Political Admini- 
strators, 1919-1983. Pp. xv, 289. New 
York: Oxford University Press, Clarendon 
Press, 1986. No price. 

This is an important and interesting compar- 
ative study of the Indian Civil Service (ICS) at 
the beginning of the period of reforms leading 
to self-rule, the Montague-Chelmsform Act 
of 1919, and the Indian Administrative Service 
(IAS) that succeeded the ICS shortly after 
independence. Interesting, that is, if one skips 
quickly through the introduction, a dull but 
thorough review of theoretical literature that 
seems incumbent on authors to repeat from 
the dreadful requirements of a dissertation. 
Do not be put off by this, but read on. 

Potter looks first at the tradition of the 
ICS in three areas. First is the location and 
movement of ICS officers. This means pri- 
marily the location of the posts of ICS officers 
at the district level, the provincial—later, 
state—secretariat, and central, or government- 
of-India, positions. He finds that there is little 
change at the end of the period from the 
beginning with the key exception that many 
IAS officers are posted at a location earlier 
nonexistent, the government corporation or 
enterprise, a posting resulting from the vast 
expansion of the economic interests of the 
central and state governments. He finds also, 
not with approval, that IAS officers are 
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transferred rapidly, as were their ICS prede- 
cessors, to the probable detriment of their 
performance caused by lack of continuity. 

He also compares the level of political 
involvement; he describes both groups as 
“political administrators.” As the period of 
dyarchy (1921-37) yielded to provincial auton- 
omy (1937-47) and then to independence 
(since 1947), possibilities for competition and 
conflict between administrators, who before 
1919 ran the show, and elected politicians and 
ministers increased. With examples gained 
from research and interviews, Potter demon- 
strates this well. 

He examines also the patterns of recruit- 
ment and training; he calls the latter “shap- 
ing.” He finds that the pattern of the British 
gentleman prevalent before the rapid opening 
of the ICS to Indians in the 1920s continued 
for Indian ICS officers before independence 
and almost equally did so for IAS trainees 
after India became free. 

Potter also covers the rivalries between 
services and the jealousy of other all-India 
groups toward the preeminent position of the 
IAS, which continues the pattern of the ICS. 
He refers in passing to the inability of the Civil 
Service of Pakistan, the Pakistani successor to 
the ICS, to forestall the creation of a unified 
administrative service by Bhutto in that coun- 
try. He wonders if the LAS can survive an 
eventual challenge in India. 

There are some points that are unclear. 
For example, Potter’s description of dyarchy 
would not pass muster with a political historian 
and a good copy editor. The latter, perhaps, is 
what the book needs most simply in order to 
improve the flow and style. One also wishes 
Clarendon Press would use the University of 
Chicago style manual’s system on citations 
and in the bibliography. If the reader is, as I 
was, interested in locating some of the sources, 
it will indeed be a difficult search. 

Potter’s volume is a book that should find 
a firm place in libraries on South Asia and on 
comparative public administration. 

CRAIG BAXTER 
‘Juniata College 
Huntingdon 
Pennsylvania ~ 
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RABUSHKA, ALVIN. The New China. Pp. xii, 
254. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1987. 
$32.50. 


The People’s Republic of China (PRQ), 
Taiwan, and Hong Kong, taken together, 
provide an interesting laboratory for compar- 
ing the effectiveness of different economic 
systems. In this study, Alvin Rabushka ana- 
lyzes the economic development of these 
Asian societies since 1949, 

_ While all three economies have grown 
during this period, the economic performances 
of Taiwan and Hong Kong have greatly 
surpassed that of the People’s Republic. By 
1985, Hong Kong’s per capita mcome was 30 
times greater than the PRC’s; Taiwan’s per 
capita income was 15 times greater. The key 
variable, Rabushka concludes, is the economic 
policies and institutions of the three govern- 
ments. The evidence shows thet an economic 
policy relying on material incentives and free 
market principles will greatly outperform a 
socialist command economy. 

The FRC’s economic perfcrmance can be 
divided into two periods, Deng Xiaoping’s 
coming to power in 1978 being the point of 
demarcation. The first period, from 1949 to 
1978, was characterized by the collectivization 
of agriculture, investment in heavy industry, 
centralized planning, autarky, and reliance on 
psychological rather than material incentives. 
Wild oscillations marked this period, including 
the economic catastrophes of the Great Leap 
Forward (1957-58) and the decade-long Cul- 
tural Revolution. Optimal economic growth 
was not a hallmark of this epoch. 

Since 1978, Deng Xiaoping has instituted a 
number of economic reforms Material incen- 
tives and some features of a free market 
system have been introduced in the huge 
agricultural sector, where output doubled 
between 1978 and 1985. Deng has trodden 

.- more cautiously in the urban industrial sector, 

but heze, too, some features of a market 

economy have been injected. The PRC has 
moved away from autarky and has deempha- 
sized centralized planning. Economic growth 
under Deng’s aegis has improved, although 
there have been problems with inflation and 
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corruption. Recent ideological trumpet blasts 
against “spiritual pollution” and “bourgeois 
liberalization” suggest that Deng’s reforms 
still face entrenched bureaucratic opposition. 

Taiwan’s economy has also been character- 
ized by two discrete periods. From 1949 to 
1958, the government undertook a campaign 
of land reform in agriculture and a program of 
import substitution in industry. The latter- 
required protectionist measures for the young 
domestic industries, which distorted the op- 
timal allocation of resources. After 1958, the 
Taiwanese switched to a policy of export 
promotion. The protectionist measures were 
jettisoned and economic growth has boomed. 

The Hong Kong economy represents the 
purest model of a competitive. free-enterprise 
economy among the three societies. Its eco- 
nomic performance has been the best of the 
three since World War II. In 1997, however, 
the PRC will obtain full sovereignty over 
Hong Kong. The PRC promises to respect 
Hong Kong’s unique economic and social 
structure for fifty years, but Hong Kong is 
now totally dependent on the goodwill and 
stability of the PRC. Given the PRC’s track 
record, Hong Kong’s economic future is at 
best cloudy. 

Rabushka is guardedly optimistic about 
the economic prospects of these Pacific Basin 
societies. Of course, much depends on whether 
Deng’s reforms will be deepened, or even 
maintained, once he passes from the scene. 
Will the PRC’s system of “socialism with 
Chinese characteristics,” augmented in 1997 
with a productive Hong Kong appendage, 
ultimately see the “Chinese characteristics” 
swallow the “socialism”? It will be exciting to 
watch this drama unfold. 

SCOTT NICHOLS 

Southern Illinois University 

Carbondale 


SHEPHERD, GEORGE W., Jr: The Trampled 
Grass: Tributary States and Self-Reliance 
in the Indian Ocean Zone of Peace. Pp. 
viii, 177. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, . 
1987. $39.95. 
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George Shepherd, the inveterate liberation- 
ist, has performed an admirable feat in his 
latest book. He demonstrates how the pallid 
savannas of African aspiration, bowed and 
broken under the heavy heels of superpower 
geo-economics, can rise up one day to full 
green dignity and self-reliance. A new auton- 
omy for the Third World will materialize, he 
believes, from a hopeful concatenation of 
forces, combining a self-aware weariness of 
the dominant powers, the assistance of well- 
meaning liberals and social democrats in the 
West, and the emergence of enlightened na- 
tionalist leadership to replace the discredited 
comprador elites and their brutish military 

` protectors in the African states. Collective 
self-reliance will eventually bring about the 
peece, justice, and prosperity—not the Western 
individualist-materialist variety,.to be sure— 
that African and.other oppressed peoples of 
the world deserve. 

Using Amilcar Cabral’s culture-class var- 
iant of Fanon, with references to Nyerere, 
Freire, Galtung, and other Third World libera- 
tionist thinkers, Shepherd offers a useful 
typology of tributary stages, from praetorian- 


protected comprador exploitation to the re- - 


gional imperialisms of Israel, South Africa, 
and Vietnam. These subimperialisms are to 
him creatures of the superpowers working 
through collaborationist elites, unlike Kapur, 
who sees them as relatively autonomous from 
global power influence. Shepherd skillfully 
examines the ethnic-class dynamics of South 
African apartheid, the intricate national rival- 
ries of the African Horn, the contrasts between 
comprador Kenya and frustrated self-reliant 
Tanzania, and the vicissitudes of the United 
Nations’ zone-of-peace movement for the 
Indian Ocean. There is criticism, irritation, 
irony, but no reason to despair. A new dawnis 
coming for the earth’s wretched, as the dom- 
inance system disintegrates and the super- 
powers themselves weary of the expensive 
burdens of accepting tribute. ; 

Keeping critical analysis and humane vision 
in balance, Shepherd manages to persuade his 
reader more by the force of enthusiasm for 
what must become than by the probable 
vectars from what is happening now. He 
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grasps with fervor at straws of hope—Sudan’s 
dissatisfaction with the results of comprador 
tightrope-walking, Tanzania’s ability to obtain . 
international credit without the collateral of — 
economic performance, the superpowers’ pre- 
sumed disillusion over their erstwhile Arabian 
Sea adventures. He accepts the inevitable 
peacefulness of progressive regimes and fore- 
sees prospects for a new, better Ethiopian 
revolution, thanks to the exhaustion of the. 
last, thwarted, one. He exaggerates the im- 
portance of Seychelles’ collaboration with 
Tanzania in security matters, and he prolongs 
the complicity of Mauritius far beyond the 
longevity of the Mauritian government in- 
volved in that brief, happy experiment. 

As for the United Nations’ much-maligned 


- campaign for an Indian Ocean zone of peace, 


Shepherd believes in the possibility of the 
autonomous collective security system entailed 
in that movement. He suggests that Third 
World collective security could even be en- 
hanced by completing the bilateral Soviet- 
American naval limitations agreement that 
President Jimmy Carter initiated in 1977 and 
‘broke off a year later. Skeptics might differ. 
Surely, when Moscow and Washington agree 
to lower their respective thermostat settings in ` 
the Indian Ocean, they are far from turning 
their interests over to proud Third World 


‘parties seeking full self-determination. Many 


of those latter parties will continue to demand 
2reat-power protection, whether for compra- 
dor greed or concern for national security, 
Aence sustaining the very great-power presence 
abhorred by self-reliant logic. It is a nasty 
thought for zone-of-peace patriots, but the 
Soviet Union and United States will remain 
inclined to intervene in the Indian Ocean for 
the protection of valuable clients and for other 
ends that they themselves regard as entirely 
peaceful, whatever the resolution of their 
excoriated rivalry. If they weaken as global 
powers, the system that they represent- may ` 
fnd other ways to fili the vacuum, for national 
agerandizement is no more the name of the 
global game than it is a synonym for Third 
World development. Alas, the zone of peace 
just simply has not started living up to its 
mme. 
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Moreover, Shepherd's theary, rejecting 
rigidly ideological assessments oi motives and 
interests, betrays some judicious inconsisten- 
cies. His vision of liberation sometimes accepts 
help from international! liberas and social 
reformers, as in his elaborate program for a 
South Africa sanctions coalition, and some- 
times sees them in Jeague with cosmopolitan 
elites to keep comprador capitalism from 
succumbing to true liberation. Likewise, with 
nationalists, some, like Southern African anti- 
apartheid leaders, Sudanese rezoncilers, and 
_ Seychelles’ René, seem to promote the evolu- 
tion of self-reliance; others wallow in the 
“national narcissism” that only obstructs the 

‘transnational communities essential to the 
good health of a system of sel-reliant Third 
World societies. 

The “trampled grass” of Shepherd’ title is 
almost purely African, although Shepherd 
manifests sensitivity to India’s key role in the 
delicate situation of South Asian security. 
Despite his inability to write polished prose, 
Shepherd’s optimism becomes contagious in 
the final chapters, in which paradigm change 

__ is based on service to human needs, human 

rights. His book should be read widely, for in 
it he shares his insight into how the South 
African and Namibean imbroglios may one 
day be resolved and how the example of 
Tanzania might convert to continentwide 
fruition. His emphasis on tke link between 
economic privilege and security is exceedingly 
helpful, particularly m the context of neocon- 
servative theory, such as that cf Annie Kriegel, 
that responds to the preponderant economic 
determinism of the Left by attributing supreme 
neorealist weight to military-security influ- 
ence. As Shepherd shows, the Third World’s 
grass is not only trampled; it is scythed, too, 
and the new national cultures that must breed 
transnational community must cultivate that 
garden in addition to fencing in the global 
elephants. 


PHILIP M. ALLEN 


Frostburg State University 
Maryland 
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TROTMAN, DAVID VINCENT. Crime in Trini- 
dad: Conflict and Control in a Plantation 
Society, 1838-1900. Pp. xiii, 345. Knox- 
ville: University of Tennessee Press, 1986. 
No price. : 

The principal merit of this book is its 
subject. The volume constitutes the first study 
of crime in a nineteenth-century Caribbean 
society and is concerned with “the organic 
linkages and relationship between the struc- 
tural organization of plantation society and 
the pattern and nature of criminal activity.” It 
seeks to provide therefrom a closer understand- 
ing of Trinidad’s plantation system, arguing 
that the nature and pattern of crime was 
linked to the attempts of the elite to ensure the 
perpetuation of that system and the subordina- 
tion of the laboring classes. For Trotman, 
criminal actions “represented the conflict be- 
tween, on the one hand, a plantocracy bent on 
defending and extending a system of produc- . 
tion and a way of organizing society and, on 
the other, a disenfranchised and unorganized 
working class equally determined to create a 
new life for itself out of the wreckage of 
slavery.” The plantation system is seen as 
inherently “criminogenic,” with the plantoc- 
racy labeling as criminal those activities inimi- 
cal to their interest, including the cultural 
activities of the nonwhite Creole population. 
He finds that crimes against property were 
more harshly punished than those against the 
person, because those found guilty of predial 
larceny were sometimes flogged. Trinidad in 
the later nineteenth century is seen as a society 
in which a widespread tendency to violence 
was honed by the prevalence of cockfighting 
and other recreations that “contributed to the 
glorification of violence.” 

Trotman persistently overstates his case, 
however. Perhaps the most spectacular in- 
stance is the statement that under indenture 
“the whip was as commonly used as a mechan- 
ism for labor persuasion as it had been in the 
worst days of slavery.” Despite the citation of 
four particular cases, this statement borders 
on fantasy, apparently the product of an 
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excess of enthusiasm for depicting the op- 
pressed laborer. Overstatement is also evident 
in the picture of “open war” between the 
public and a “belligerent” police force. At 
times, too, as in discussing the rudimentary 
health services and the administration of 
justice, Trotman expects too much of the 
nineteenth century. He is also much too fond 
of undocumented assertions, both probable 
and improbable. We are told, for instance, of 
“the slow, fragile, but nonetheless persistent 
development of a sense of caste/class con- 
sciousness” among those who had seen the 
inside of the prisons, but no evidence is 
adduced to support that picture. Neither does 
the reader know why Trotman concludes that 
shert prison sentences were deliberately de- 
signed to avoid depriving the planters of labor 
during harvest. 

This volume is also marred by a distressing 
number of factual inaccuracies. The indenture 
law did not make a nine-hour working day 
mandatory, except for the small minority who 
worked indoors; the name of the Colonial 
Company appears as “Colonial Estates”, and 
the list could go on. There are, moreover, too 
many errors of proofreading, and both the 


index and many of the end notes are unsatisfac- . 


tory. Trotman discusses with. some care the 
limitations of the available statistics and the 
dangers involved in using them. Thereafter, 
however, he does not always avoid the pitfalls 
he has identified and while he recognizes that 
Trinidad’s population was increasing—by 
more than 130 percent between 1871 and 
1901, the period on which his attention is 
concentrated—he frequently ignores this fact 
in assessing the increase or decrease in crime. 

Insum, while this pioneering book contains 
much that is interesting, its weaknesses are 
such as to require its content to be treated with 
caution. - 


. K. O. LAURENCE 


University of the West Indies 


St. Augustine 
Trinidad i 
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WIARDA, HOWARD J. Latin America at the 
Crossroads: Debt, Development, and the 
Future. Pp. xiii, 114. Boulder, CO: West- 
view Press, 1987. $23.95. 


LOWENTHAL, ABRAHAM F. Partners in 
Conflict: The United States and Latin 
America. Pp. xi, 240. Baltimore, MD: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1987. 
$19.95. 


Two longtime specialists on Latin America 
address the “peculiar relationship” between 
the United States and Latin America. Each 
postulates the decline of so-called American ` 
hegemony and offers hopeful suggestions for 
resolving this loss. The two differ greatly in 
their styles of analysis, but they arrive at 
similar conclusions: specific and structured 
policy responses are essential if the United 
States is to be perceived as an effective and 
concerned ally and one that retains salutary 
influence and credibility in the hemisphere. 

Wiarda’s essentially two-dimensional dis- 
cussion begins with the assertion that Latin 
American national systems have made use of - 
ristorical experience and incremental and 
Dragmatic responses to problems. He then 
offers an overview of the present Latin Amer- 
xan debt crisis. To a lay readership, the 
overview is useful because the language is not 
technical. He cites the many factors that have 


` contributed to the region’s present problems 


of debt, disorganization, and social insecurity. 
His most useful contribution—not to existing 
scholarly literature but to lay readers—is his 
Lnkage of the outcome of the Latin American 
crisis to the well-being of the United States 
and thus of the world. He warns that the 
collapse of Latin America’s national systems 
may result in severe injury to the other larger 
azeas. This may strike some readers as some- 
what apocalyptic, given America’s habitual 
condescending view of Latin America; but it is 
adequately developed and persuasive. Finally, 
bes conclusions (which are founded on the 
p-emise that Latin Americans must somehow 
pay their gigantic debts, in theory if not 
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wholly in fact) renew the faith o? past decades 
(and past “American” administrations) in 
international lending institutions. 

Lowenthal’s work parallels that of Wiarda, 
but it possesses substantially more depth and 
authority. Unlike Wiarda, he 2lects to offer 
much detail about the “transformation”— 
that is, developmental change—of Latin Amer- 
ica% national systems, This proczss is described 
by periods: to the end of World War I, the 
two decades of the 1950s and 1960s, and since 
the 1960s. The very rapid economic growth of 
the second period, with its associated socio- 
political changes, is described and explained, 
and the growing crisis of the last period is 
described in redundant detail. Although there 
is some generalization about tke entire region, 
specific chapters focus on Mexico, Brazil, and 
the “Caribbean Basin,” which is, peculiarly, 
described as containing all of the countries 
fronting on the Caribbean Sea except for 
Venezuela, Mexico, and Colombia. His conclu- 
sions and recommendations go far beyond 
those of Wiarda. He urges no: only a detailed 
series of economic policy adjustments and 
reversals but also a broader rethinking of 
American attitudes toward social, political, 
cultural, and military policies. Were Lowen- 
thal’s recommendations put in place, there 
would be nothing less than a fundamental 
overhauling of both policy and support- 
ing bureaucratic structure within the U.S. 
government. 

There are two principal weaknesses in 
Wiarda’s work. First, it is intentionally very 
short. It forces him to resort to a long series of 
succinct and virtually ex cathedra statements 
about Latin America’s experience with itself 
and with its northern neighbor. Second, 
Wiarda focuses largely on economic problems, 
to the partial exclusion of political ones. This 
concentration allows him to evade completely 
the need to discuss American ideologically 
inspired blindness toward the Latin American 
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of the ideological theme been more ample and 
direct. 

Lowenthal’s work is conceived with a 
notably different purpose. It is both didactic 
and analytical, Although he has not footnoted 
his book, as a voucher of his intent, there is a 
35-page bibliography. His policy recommenda- 
tions are stated extensively and almost re- 
dundantly. One cannot quarrel with their 
content nor with their intent, but they are— 
like Wiarda’s—too focused on American short- 
comings and report to only a modest degree 
on Latin America’s equally great need for 
self-examination and reform. Further, the 
work is uneven in both concept and treatment. 
One must admit that Mexico and Brazil are 
indeed major states of the developing world 
and of the hemisphere, but they are scarcely 
alone in that role although an inexperienced 
reader might so assume. Finally, the peculiar 
treatment of the so-called Caribbean Basin 
allows Lowenthal to shortchange the entire 
region in an unfortunate manner. In the 
concluding chapter, the reader recognizes 
Lowenthal’s determination to argue the bank- 
ruptcy and gratuitously flagellant nature of 
American policy toward Nicaragua and toward 
Centra] America as a whole. The discussion 
preceding this chapter fails, however, in my 
judgment, to lay the groundwork that would 
place that policy in the context he intends. 

A final note seems in order. Wiarda’s 
position has led to a large number of books in 
recent years. Lowenthal’s activities have led to 
few. The book of Lowenthal’s reviewed here is 
a serious, if conceptually skewed, contribu- 
tion, reflecting scholarly care and matured 
judgment. Others of Wiarda’s publications 


_ have reflected first-rate competence, but a 


nearly annual book means running the risk of 
disappointing the reader. 
PHILIP B. TAYLOR, Jr. 
University of Houston 
Texas 


values and attitudes that contribute so forcibly . . 


to the region’s near self-destruction. Wiarda 
has previously published works that develop 
powerfully the ideological bases of national 
political and economic behavior; in my judg- 
ment, this book would have gained in effective- 
ness and in scholarly integrity had its treatment 
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KOLCHIN, PETER. Unfree Labor: American 
Slavery and Russian Serfdom. Pp. xiv, 


F, 
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515. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
} Press, 1987. $25.00. 


The author of this comparative study has 
attempted a most difficult task: examining the 
differences and similarities of the two institu- 
tions named in the subtitle. He succeeds well, 
considering that he had to look at the very 
different historical, cultural, social, and politi- 


cal circumstances under which each institution 


developed and was abolished. 
Indeed, this monumental task occupied 
him for over 15 years; it is reflected in the fact 


` that over 20 percent of the book—over 100 


pages—are devoted to footnotes and citations 
of U.S., Russian, and Soviet sources. 
Kolchin’s ability to utilize extensive Russian 


- sources is notable, considéring how difficult it . 


is to gain access to archives in the USSR. This 
difficulty applies even to pre-Soviet docu- 
ments and even under U.S.-Soviet agreement 


- for scholarly exchanges. Indeed, many U.S. 


researchers, after arriving in the USSR and 
expecting to be able to use its archives, have 
given up in frustration from bone-wearying 
red tape and delays. , 

As a result of Kolchin’s massive research 
effort, his book examines thoroughly such 
aspects of bonded labor in the United States 
and czarist Russia as the economics and 
management of that labor, communal ideas 
and mores, and protest, resistance, and eco- 
nomic conditions that ultimately forced the 
demise of slavery and serfdom. 

Then, too, the study is highly interactive: it 
looks at master-slave and pomeshchiki—serf 
relations from the view of the dominated as 
well as from, as is customary, the view of the 
masters. 

- Precisely because the book is so thorough 
and laden with detailed footnotes, however, it 
will have limited appeal to general readers; 
indeed, even specialists in Russian and Soviet 


‘ affairs will find the reading very demanding. 
By the same token, though, the book will - 


serve as an indispensable basic reference on 
the comparison of the two institutions that 
were major societal steps in the evolution of 


© U.S. and Soviet systems. 
Moreover, precisely because. Kolchin’s" 
work can serve as a basic reference, itcan play 
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a key role against unfounded generalizations 
that have been made lightly in the past about 
convergence between U.S. and Soviet systems; 
such generalizations have disregarded funda- 
mental differences, despite superficial simi- 
laritiés, between such institutions as slavery 
and serfdom and their demise. 

It is true, for example, that in such institu- 
tions, both the United States and Russia had a 
similar economic form of unfree labor. Also, 
both slaves and serfs were politically disenfran- 
chised. -Yet after being emancipated in 1861, : 
the descendants of U.S. slaves, after a long 
and tortuous path, achieved political freedom 
and influence; indeed, by developing big 
voting blocs in key states, they can affect, and 
have done so in recent years, the shape of 
federal, state, and local governments. They 
now have the potential for reaching the top 
U.S. post in the very near future. By contrast, 
the descendants of the serfs, while arguably 
having improved their standard of living, have 
become part of the political disenfranchise- 
ment of all Russian and non-Russian peoples, 
both under the autocratic czars and, after 
1917, under the commissars. The 99.9 percent 
votes garnered by “the Bloc of Party and non- 
Party candidates” in Soviet elections to date 
only demonstrate pro forma political participa- 
tion of Soviet peoples, with little effect on 
Politburo decision making, particularly when 
compared with the effect in the United States 
of black voting on elections in, say, the former 
solid South. 

To confirm these judgments about these 
fundamental differences, one need only recall ` 
the experience of U.S. blacks who went to the 
USSR in the 1920s and 1930s. Attracted 
initially by Soviet slogans of equality and 
political power sharing, most soon became 
disenchanted—except for the likes of Paul 
Robeson or Angela Davis—and appreciated 
the political evolution in the United States, ` 

The Kolchin book, in making its compari- 
son, serves as an effective reminder of—and 
sheds light on—how the abolition of the two 
economically similar institutions of slavery 
and serfdom through the 1860s led to different 
political resolutions. In the United States, the 
descendants of slaves have obtained a chance, 
through the civil rights movement, to influence 
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and change political, and thereby economic, 
development significantly. In the USSR, it is 
still an open question as to whether the 
descendants of the serfs will, even under 
Gorbachev's perestroika and demokratizat- 
siya, achieve a comparable opportunity. 
JOHN R. THOMAS 
Washington, D.C. 


THURLOW, RICHARD. Fascism in Britain: A 
History, 1918-1985. Pp. xvii, 317. New 
York: Basil Blackwell, 1987. $29.95. 


_ This is a scholarly account of British 
fascism from its beginnings until very recent 
times. To date, it is undoubtedly the best and 
most comprehensive treatment, based as it is 
on cabinet documents ‘and the invaluable 
archives of the Board of Deputies of British 
Jews. It is particularly strong on the minor 
extremist right-wing groups tnat emerged in 
the 1920s and 1930s. One of these, the Nordic 
League, had managed, until Thurlow investi- 
gated it, to screen its activities from historians. 
Both MIS5 and an intelligence agent of the 
Board of Deputies had penetrated it by 1939, 
however, and they were aware of its obsession 
with a world Jewish conspiracy, which it had 
purveyed to other similar societies, some of 
them secret like itself, such as the Imperial 
Fascist League, the National Socialist League, 
the White Knights of Britain, the Britons 
Society, the National Socialist Workers Party, 
the Militant Christian Patriots, and the Right 
Club. Archibald Maule Ramsey, a Conserva- 
tive member of Parliament, was at the center 
of this anti-Semitic netwerk. The White 
-Knights of Britain, or Hooded Man, a British 
version of the Ku Klux Klan, was led by 
Commander E. H. Cole, who described the 
House of Commons as “a house of bastardised 

. Jews.” 
It is the great merit of this work that it 
retains its sense of balance about this constella- 
- tion of fantasy. Richard Thurlow keeps a 
strict sense of proportion in reminding us of 
how tiny the fascist groups were in relation to 
` the British public and this in spite of their 
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grandiose ambitions and ideas. He skillfully 
dissects the ideological corpus of the move- 
ment, which included extreme jingoism, rad- 
ical imperialism, pro- and anti-Germanism, 
pseudobiological racism, socioeconomic anti- 
Semitism, virulent anti-Marxism, and antidem- 
ocratic socialism. Proponents of all these 
elements were united in their view that the 


_ British political system had failed the nation. 


Sir Oswald Mosley, incomparably the most 
important figure in this story, turned against 
the Labour Party because of his disappoint- 
ment with its unimaginative economic policy 
and set himself up as a potential totalitarian 
dictator. ? 

It is in his. account and assessment of 
Mosley that Thurlow may be most criticized. 
Perhaps because it has been recounted many 
times before, he says little about Mosley’s 
transition from Labour to fascism through his 
New Party. Moreover, he criticizes MIS and 
Churchill for interning so many members of 


_ the British Union of Fascists on the grounds 


that there was no evidence in existence in 1940 
that could prove their treasonable activities. 
“The vast majority of British Fascists,” he 
writes, “like Mosley, were patriots not poten- 
tial traitors.” One could defend Laval and 
Quisling in similar terms. Fascism made trea- 
son and patriotism different sides of the same 
coin. 
FRANK BEALEY 
Aberdeen University 
Scotland 


ZINOVIEV, ALEXANDER. Le Gorbatchévisme, 
ou les pouvoirs d'une illusion. Translated 
by Wladimir Berelowitch, Lausanne: Edi- 
tions L'âge d'homme; Montreal: Guérin 
littérature, 1987. No price. 


Alexander Zinoviev has published a feuille- 
ton against Gorbachevism and Western Gor- 
bachev mania, just in time to be read with 
Mikhail Gorbachev’s Perestroika. 

Zinoviev was, up to the time of the publica- 
tion of his first anti-Soviet tracts, a professor 
of philosophy at the University of Leningrad, 
after a stint as a fighter pilot in World War II. 
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He is best known in the West for The Yawning 


Heights a dystopian satire on the Soviet’ 


Union. 

In the book under review, Zinoviev first 
addresses the question of why the West is 
making so much of glasnost, perestroika, Mr. 
Gorbachev’s relative youth, and his well- 
dressed wife. One would not expect that if the 
pope or the president were any younger it 
would cause the Church to become Commu- 


nist or the United States to abandon free. 
_ enterprise, but people expect great things 


from Gorbachev. Zinoviev reminds us that 
change is unlikely to come from within the 


Soviet leadership. Gorbachev was already 


being groomed as a successor to Chernenko 
before his death, and as would any other 
candidate for the position he had to pass 
through all the ossified echelons of the nomen- 
klatura, Though Gorbachev may have the 
same intentions as Stalin to revolutionize the 
socialist system, he can only have the capacities 


of action of Brezhnev, for the time of revolution 


is past in the USSR. 
Zinoviev, a dissident living in Switzerland, 


- is still a dialectic materialist. Even though he 
rejects communism, his ideas reflect itsidea of . 


historical determinism. He believes with strong 
certainty in the evolution of society through 
the struggle of dialectal materialism, but 
instead of the evolution leading toward the 
shining heights of communism, it leads into a 
cesspool. He explains that Andropov, the 
former head of the KGB, could succeed 
Brezhnev, but Beria, Stalin’s secret police 
boss, could not because one can never take 
power in the Soviet Union, only be admitted 
to it. . 
' He speaks about the West’s self-blinding to 
the faults of the Soviet Union, because of the 
Soviet’s capacity to mimic its enemies—in this 
case, Europe and America—and because of 
the West’s ideological bias. Zinoviev uses 
ideology in Marx’s sense of the word, as a 
system of perception of reality that is distorted 


- by the values of a given society, unlike the way 


in which Marxists use the word to mean any 
way of thinking, including their ideologies. 
Thus mutual cooperation and peaceful coex- 
istence are unlikely. ` 
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Zinoviev makes one ask who exactly is on 
whose side. He says that many émigrés serve 
the state’s interest abroad as much as party 
apparatchiks do at home and that the reforms 
and artistic renaissances are as stage-managed 
as ever. He coined the word “shamizdat” for 
the publications and criticisms of corruption 
and inefficiency that are permitted before any 
so-called reform campaign. Glasnost -would 
be impossible in a system like the Soviet 
Union because the society is based on secrecy. 
What passes for glasnost is the false front of a 


new set of Potemkin villages. 
MARK BELLIS 
Ste.-Foy 
Quebec 


Canada . 


Note: This review was originally published 
in the Montreal Gazette, 23 Jan. 1988. 
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BELKNAP, MICHAL R. Federal Law and 
Southern Order: Racial Violence and Con- 
Stitutional Conflict in the Post-Brown 
South. Pp. xv, 387. Athens: University of 
Georgia Press, 1987. $35.00. 


In both of its Reconstructions, the Amer- 
ican South has been the battlefield for a war of 
words concerning the nature of American 
federalism and its relation to states’ rights. 
Particularly in the era immediately after the 
Supreme Court’s Brown decision outlawing 
school segregation, the war was more than 
verbal. Martyrs for the cause of civil rights 
were created as the federal government strug- 
zled with the challenge of protecting ‘its 
citizens when local law enforcement abdicated 
zts responsibilities. Michal R. Belknap has 
given us an extremely useful narrative of the 
sederal government’s all-too-gradual efforts 
to control racial violence in the civil rights 
period. In the process he clearly demonstrates 
that federal officials from the Oval-Office to 
the judiciary acceded to the South’s view that 
law enforcement was a purely local matter. 
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Belknap appropriately begins his story in 
the lynching era, documenting the nearly total 
failure of the Southern criminal system to 
punish these perpetrators. Of the approx- 
imately 5150 lynchings committed between 
1882 and 1940, legal action resulted in only 40. 
All the while, “traditional concepts of federal- 
ism ptevented.the national government from 
suppressing lynching.” After Brown, while the 
specific practice of lynching fell into disfavor, 
the tradition of racial violence as well as the 
arguments against -federal intervention were 
revived. . 

Belknap vividly describes both the violence 
and the argumentation over the role of the 
federal government in these critical years. In 
the telling, he shows how the bloodshed of 


freedom riders and demonstrators and even’ 


children in Sunday school slowly prodded the 
government toward a widening role. Ul- 
timately, the Civil Rights Act of 1968 became 
a means of effectively controlling racial vi- 
olence. Belknap shows that only when state 
authorities created constitutional crises did 
‘the federal government: act to protect these 
victims. Only the wave of racial violence 
between 1963 and 1968 persuaded the govern- 
ment to move beyond the traditional constitu- 
‘tional interpretations of the federal role. By 
then, Belknap accurately argues, the South, 
fearing the complete breakdown of law and 
. order, had begun to deal with its own prob- 
lems, Michal Belknap combines solid documen- 
tation with perceptive analysis and powerful 
narration. The result of his labor is convincing, 
C Pompellig, and highly recommended. 
- ANDREW MICHAEL MANIS 

Xavier University of Louisiana 
New Orleans 


FISCHER, ROGER A. Tippecanoe and Trink- 
ets Too: The Material Culture of American 
Presidential Campaigns, 1828-1984. Pp. x, 
322. Champaign: University of Lllincis 
Press, 1988, $34.95, 

Being-a presidential-election year, 1988 is 

an appropriate time for-the publication of a 
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new scholarly study exploring the develop- 
ment of campaign artifacts and their impact 
on the nation’s quadrennial decision-making 
process. 

Roger A. Fischer, a professor of history 
and American studies at the University of 
Minnesota at Duluth, wrote Tippecanoe and 
Trinkets Too “to assist two disparate groups: 
the curators, antiquarians, and collectors who 
gather and preserve the physical relics of past 
American presidential campaigns and the 
academic historians who create the scholarly 
interpretations of those quadrennial contests.” 
He better meets the needs of his first target 
audience than those of the second group. 

Fischer catalogs a fascinating and vast 
array of presidential campaign accoutrements 
from both major and minor parties, ably 
tracing the technological innovations that 
made possible new types of political items, 
such as the ubiquitous celluloid buttons intro- 
duced in the 1890s. With 247 illustrations, this 
work is a treasure trove for political junkies. 

Fischer also issues a call for historians to 
view these items as serious sources for under- 
standing the dynamics and important issues 
of various presidential campaigns. Yet, in his 
own homework, he is often too enthralled 
with the materials themselves—or lack there- 
of—and loses track of the broader political 
contexts. 

For example, the People’s, or Populist, 
Party, one of the most important third-party 
movements in U.S. history, rates very little 
mention here. The Pops’ may have been 
deficient in material culture during the 1892 
campaign, but their presidential ticket stirred 
up paroxysms of fear among both Republican 


-and Democratic leaders by garnering 22 elec- 


toral votes from six states, leading the Demo- 
crats within four years to become a reform 
party in their own right. 

In concluding his study, Fischer writes: 


Reducing a complex political appeal to slogans or 
symbols that fit a banner or bumper sticker may 


demean both the campaign and our cherished 


illusions about democracy in action, but scholars 
who seek to understand the behavior of voters 
limited in literacy, attention span, and political 
curiosity would do well not to dismiss altogether the 
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304]. 


While Fischer is essentially correct on abot 
counts, his attempt to reconcile these two 
points falls short of the mark. Notwithstanding 
- its limitations, however, this is a book that 
should challenge other political historians to 
continue the work Fischer has begun. 


JOE PATRICK BEAN 
Concordia Lutheran College 
Austin 
Texas 


HART, RODERICK P. The Sound of Leader- 

` ship: Presidential Communication in the 
Modern Age. Pp. xxiii, 277. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1987. $39.95. 
Paperbound, $14.95. 


This book is valuable in two important 
ways. First, it contains great amounts of 
data—analyses of 9969 “communicative acts” 
by recent presidents of the United States, 
beginning with Harry Truman and concluding 
with the beginning of Ronald Reagan’s second 
term, covering four decades, each event coded 
in twenty ways, producing 200,000 data 
points. It includes the analysis of set speeches 
and material from a variety of other occasions, 
inchiding ad-libbing from the back platforms 
of trains, statements at press conferences, and 
impromptu remarks consisting of no fewer 
than 150 continuous presidential words that 
appeared in the public record. 

It is straightforward stuff—Hart refers to 
it as “humble” data—detailing when and 
where presidents spoke to what kinds of 
audiences and, in general terms, what they 
spoke about. Some of the numbers are startl- 
ing. Gerald Ford spoke in public an average of 
once every six hours in 1976. Jimmy Carter 
spoke 1313 times during his single term, 
Reagan 1360 times during his first. Hart 
identifies John Kennedy as the first of the 
“rhetorical presidents”, he made 771 appear- 
ances during his three years, more than triple 
Eisenhower’s and double Truman’s in the 
comparable period of their administrations. 


relevance of such artifacts to their endeavors [p. 
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AI those numbers and that content analysis 
build a picture of successive presidents becom- 
ing more and more talkative, more inclined to 
speak to predictably friendly audiences, mov- 
ing further away from genuine political dis- 
course and toward appearing to be nice guys 
who care. 

“It has been argued before, and will be 
again in this book,” Hart says in the beginning, 
“that such an exclusive concentration on 
matters rhetorical may bode ill for leadership, 
if not for Democracy itself.” 

That judgient illustrates the second great 
virtue of this volume: it is genuinely provoca- 
tive. Hart does not perform careful data 
analysis and push it noncommittally across to 
the reader; instead, he provides a running 
commentary, generally normative. Sometimes 
he even waves his arms and yells, as, for 
example, in this selection: “When the American _ 
people chose Ronald Reagan over Walter 
Mondale they embraced a certain style of 
presidential communication as well as a certain 
brand of politics. .. . But did it enoble them 
the way only real eloquence can? No, def- 
initely, no!” 

The book contains many samples of presi- 
dential address; interestingly, only one is cited . 
as genuinely eloquent: Lyndon Johnson on 
voting rights in March 1965. Most of the 
remainder exemplify incompetence, banality, 
or simply the mouth running without the 
mind being engaged. 

Hart is not an empiricist ho writes in 
social science instead of English. This is a 
personal book—the first person pronoun ap- 
pears regularly—and a very lively one that has 
style and contains a mine of information. It 
also contains an excellent index and an ap- 


‘pendix that explains the mechanics of the 


content analysis. 
WILLIAM E. PORTER 
University of Michigan . 
Ann Arbor 


KUTINER, ROBERT. The Life of the Party: 
Democratic Prospects in 1988 and Beyond. 
Pp. xiii, 265. New York: Viking, 1987. : 
$18.95. 
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According to Robert Kuttner, the prospects 
for the Democratic Party’s capturing the 
presidency in the 1988 election hinge upon the 
ability of the party to recapture many of the 
working class who voted for Ronald Reagan 
in 1980 and 1984. The party, of necessity, 
must also activate the large number of poten- 
tial Democrats who have not participated in 
recent elections. 

Kuttner rejects the current conventional 
wisdom of many of the Democratic profes- 
sionals who believe that the key to future 
party success is to move to the right ide- 
ologically. According to Kuttner, the Demo- 
cratic candidate must not use the media to 
position him- or herself around the current 
public agenda set by the Reagan administra- 
tion. Moreover, the nominee should not focus 
a campaign upon foreign policy blunders of 
the Reagan administration nor upon the so- 
called social issues. Kuttner’s basic thesis is 
that to be victorious, Democrats must stress 
the traditional economic populist issues around 
which the historically successful Democratic 
presidential coalitions, beginning with Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, have been fashioned. 

Kuttner suggests an agenda for the post- 
Reagan era in which an active government 
addresses the numerous everyday problems of 
the working class and the poor. The problems 
of accessible and affordable health care, job 
security, job retraining for the unemployed, 
welfare reform, day care, and a coherent 
industrial policy stressing labor-management 
cooperation top his public agenda. Moreover, 
Kuttner argues rather persuasively that even a 
tax increase necessary to pay for this increased 
government activity can be recast as a populist 
issue. Instead of calling for a general tax 
increase—the mistake of the 1984 Mondale 
campaign—the Democrats should adopt a 
‘tax-the-tich plank in their party platform. 

Without a doubt, a successful Democratic 
presidential nominee in 1988 must be able to 
mobilize the traditional groups of the New 
Deal coalition. Whether Kuttner’s approach 
can be accomplished with the current front- 
runners—as of early 1988—remains to be 
seen. Nevertheless, Kuttner’ insightful analy- 
sis of the contemporary political scene coupled 
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with his policy recommendations provides 
hope for the future of the Democratic party. 
. . DAVID D. DABELKO 
Ohio University 
Athens 


KWITNY, JONATHAN. The Crimes of Patri- 
ots: A True Tale of Dope, Dirty Money, 
and the CIA. Pp. 424. New York: Norton, 
1987. $19.95. 


In this work, Jonathan Kwitny, an investiga- 
tive reporter for the Wall Street Journal, 
laboriously traces the rise and fall of the 
Nugan Bank of Australia. Frank Nugan, 
cofounder of the bank, was found shot to 
death in 1980, an apparent suicide or perhaps 
a murder victim. Nugan’s partner, Michael 
Hand, mysteriously disappeared after the 
bank's failure in 1980. Kwitny spins his true 
tale around various events prior to and after 
Nugan’s death and Hand’s disappearance. 

Relying upon official records of Australian 
boards of inquiry and interviews with some of . 
the bank’s key officials, Kwitny describes how 
Nugan Hand systematically laundered and 
moved money throughout the Far East and 
Middle East, evading currency exchange and 
tax statutes of Australia and other countries. 
“Much of the money Nugan Hand received,” 
Kwitny asserts, “consisted of tax cheatings, 
dope payments, Marcos family money, and, 
rumored, the hoarded wealth of a few other 
Third World potentates.” During its existence, 
Nugan Hand bilked many unsuspecting Aus- 
tralian and American citizens, including U.S. 
servicemen, out of their life savings. Kwitny 
argues further that Nugan Hand actually was 
a Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) front 
organization that received substantial finan- 
cial and logistical support from the U.S. 
government. Thus Nugan Hand was merely 
another mechanism in the U.S. government's 
covert war against global communism. 

To support his main thesis, Kwitny puts 
forth an indigestible mass of background 
material—lengthy verbatim excerpts from 
transcripts of Australian governmental hear- 


© 
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ings and inquiries, a rambling discourse on 
supposedly proven U.S. involvement in South- 
east Asian drug trafficking, and a recapitula- 
tion of well-publicized allegations of a CIA 
plot to subvert the Australian political system 
in the mid-1970s. The reader apparently is 
expected to draw certain conclusions from 
this evidence and then connect them to the 
case of Nugan Hand. Although Kwitny pre- 
sents a credible case in dealing with Nugan 
Hand’s mismanagement of investors’ funds, 
he is less successful in proving that the bank 
was affiliated with the CIA. 

Despite his preface% disclaimer that this 
book will produce more questions than an- 


. swers and his appendix’s list of 57 “questions 


whose answers are secret,” Kwitny owes his 
readers a more incisive analysis of the material 
at his disposal. Most readers will not be 
impressed by the number of people who 
refused to return Kwitny’s calls or to be 
interviewed on the record, yet he cites these as 
proof of his exhaustive research. One is left 
with the impression that someone rushed this 
manuscript into print in response to keen 
public interest in the Iran-contra hearings of 
1987. 

In conclusion, this book clearly exemplifies 
one of the major problems inherent in research- 
ing and writing in the field of recent or 
contemporary history: there are simply not 
enough available primary sources to produce 
a coherent, definitive work. The general read- 
ing public would be better served if authors 
focused on topics that could be documented 
by a variety of sources or if they simply waited 
until the relevant sources were available for 
research. Consequently, the resulting publica- 


` tions would rely less on rumor, gossip, hear- 


say, and unsubstantiated evidence, as is the 
case with The Crimes of Patriots, and more on 
hard facts. 
f DAVID E. ALSOBROOK 
Jimmy Carter Library 
Atlanta 
Georgia 


McLAURIN, MELTON A. Separate Pasts: Grow- 
ing up White in the Segregated South. Pp. 
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ix, 164. Athens: University of Georgia 
Press, 1987, $13.95. 


“Tell about the South. What’s it like there? 
What do they do there? Why do they live 
there? Why do they live at-all. . . .” With these 
words, Faulkner’s Quentin Compson was 
implored by his Harvard roommate to disclose 
the bizarre tale of incest and murder that 
makes up Absalom, Absalom!. Faulkner, as 
Fred Hobson has recently reminded us in his 
Tell about the South, was neither the first nor 
last white Southerner compelled to explain © 
the South to outsiders. 


Not surprisingly, Southern autobiogra-  - 


phies have told about the South: William 
Alexander Percy’s Lanterns on the Levee 
(1941), Lillian Smith’s Killers of the Dream 
(1949), Ralph McGill’s South and the Southern- 
er (1963), Willie Morris’s North towards 
Home (1965), and Harry Crews’s Childhood 
(1978) are among the genre’s better known 
examples; many more could be cited. Some ` 
have served as regional apologias while others 
have been devastatingly critical. No doubt it is 
with some “anxiety of influence” that Melton 
A. McLaurin, a professor of Southern history 
at the University of North Carolina at Wilming- 
ton, transgresses disciplinary boundaries to 
provide his account of growing up in a small 
North Carolina town during the 1950s. i 
McLaurin’s book is a significant achieve- 
ment. As a historian, he is fully aware of the ` 
past’s complexity and understands that re- 
membered experience is, at best, an uncertain 
guide. To his credit, he does not claim to 
represent his generation.and class; Separate 
Pasts is an intensely personal statement. None- 
theless, McLaurin is carefully attuned to the 
congruency of a particular place—the not 
quite rural but not really urban Southern 
small town—at an especially marginal mo- 
ment: just prior to the changes brought by the 
civil rights movement. His book is a rich 
historical document. : 
The place is Wade, North Carolina, a . 
crossroads village 12 miles south of Fayette- 
ville, and the time is the early to middle 1950s. 
McLaurin is a part-time clerk at.his. grand- 
father’s gas station cum grocery store, a 
position that brings him into contact with 
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many of the town’s blacks, who depend on 
remaining in “grandaddy’s” good graces, both 
for credit at the store and for his possible 
influence in dealing with other whites. Jim 
Crow culture is portrayed as a combination of 
paternalism and oppression in which the 
former potently reinforces the latter. The 
power of whites to extend or withhold support 
to individual blacks was, according to McLaur- 
in, the glue that held the system together. 
McLaurin’s account is striking not only for its 
perceptive, unsentimental portrayal of institu- 
tionalized segregation at the community level 
but also for its revelations about the ad- 
vantages of such a system to a white teenage 
boy. The allegation that segregation harmed 
Southern whites as much as blacks, as some 
white liberals have claimed, runs counter to 
his testimony. 

In addition to reflecting, often quite 
movingly, upon his encounters with various 
blacks and his growing realization of segrega- 
tion’s injustice, McLaurin probes the meaning 
` of his grandfather's life. In A Southern Renais- 
sance, Richard King observed that confronting 
the legacy of their Civil War grandfathers was 
a major preoccupation of writers, such as 
Faulkner, of the Renaissance generation. Sepa- 
rate Pasts suggests that white Southerners 
who came of age during the civil rights years 
might find in their segregationist grandfathers 
and grandmothers an equally compelling 
theme. 

MORTON SOSNA 

Stanford University 

California 


SUMMERS, MARK W. The Plundering Genera- 
tion: Corruption and the Crisis of the 
Union, 1849-1861. Pp. xv, 362. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1978. $29.95, 


Historians have frequently blamed the 
Civil War on a “blundering generation” that 
failed to resolve the problems of the 1850s. 
. Now, in an exhaustively researched book, 
Mark Summers presents us with compelling 
arguments that the war was also made more 
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likely by a “plundering generation,” whose 
corrupt political practices brought into ques- 
tion the ideals on which the Republic had 
been founded. The years following the Civil 
War have usually been seen as the nadir of 
American public morality, the era of the 
robber barons, but Summers convincingly 
demonstrates that ten years before the war, 
corruption was already endemic in political 
life. 

The first half of the book is a superb study 
of the impact on American politics of almost a 
decade of rapid economic and territorial 
expansion, mass immigration, and urban 
growth. During the 1850s, Americans plunged 
headlong into a quest for wealth with devas- 
tating effects. Not all or even most politicians 
were corrupt, but Summers uses a mass of 
private correspondence, newspapers, and com- 
mittee reports to show how thousands of 
Americans subverted the political process for 
personal gain and party ends. Using vivid and 
often hilarious examples, he documents rigged 
elections, bought newspaper opinions, the 
abuses of a greatly expanded spoils system, 
crooked claims and land frauds, misuse of 
public contracts, and default by public officials 
besieged by lobbyists with long purses and few 
scruples. Corruption was equally rife in urban, 
state, and federal politics and was as common 
in rural America as among city rowdies. Graft 
promoted internal improvements and pushed 
the frontier west. Opposition politicians at- 
tacked financial beneficiaries, but they em- 
ployed the same methods when in power. 
Corruption might be scandalous and some- 
times result in retribution, but it was rarely 
seen as heralding the decay of the Republic. 

During the 1850s, the atmosphere changed. 
In the second half of his book, Summers 
charts with subtlety and judgment a growing 
public alarm about corruption and the manipu- 
lation of that alarm by sectional-minded 


‚politicians. The Kansas-Nebraska Act was a 


key stage in this process, with the opponents 
of the expansion of slavery reacting violently 
to what they saw as the unscrupulous use of 
executive patronage to push the bill through 
Congress. The Republican Party increasingly 
represented itself as a moral crusade against 
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the corruption emanating from the slave 
power. Buchanan’s administration played 
straight into Republican hands by compound- 
ing shocking financial scandals with an at- 


_ tempt to bribe Congress into accepting the 


pro-slavery Lecompton constitution. Although 
the Republicans had many men of dubious 
financial morals in their ranks, their presiden- 
tial candidate was portrayed as a symbol of 
rustic honesty and a restorer of sound public 
ethics. ame 

` Not surprisingly, defenders of Southern 
rights had by this time developed their own 
corruption myth, in which the North became 
a region of debauchery, where corrupt politi- 
cians, brimming with malevolence against the 
South, manipulated ignorant foreign voters 
for selfish ends. The North was a lost cause, 


` and the restoration of political integrity ne- 


cessitated the creation of an independent 
South. 

Summers does not claim too much for his 
thesis, rightly: seeing political corruption not 
as a cause of the Civil War but as a useful 
weapon in the armories of politicians con- 
fronted by more fundamental issues on which 
opinions could not be bought. 

Both as political and intellectual history, 
Summers's book is a major study that deserves 
a wide audience. 

i LOUIS BILLINGTON 

University of Hull . 

England 


TULIS, JEFFRY K. The Rhetorical Presidency. 
Pp. x, 209. Princeton, NJ: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1987. $19.95. 


This book is a welcome addition to others 
published in commemoration of the two- 


_hundredth anniversary of the United States 
Constitution. By “rhetorical,” in the book’s ' 


title, Tulis does not mean to suggest bombast 
but rather the role and effectiveness of presiden- 
tial messages and speeches. The volume is well 
annotated and contains tables and a useful 
index. : 
Fittingly, the book is published by the 
press of the university from which Woodrow 
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Wilson rose to the governorship of New 
Jersey and the presidency of the United 
States. While many presidents are cited, from 
Washington to Reagan, special attention is 
given to Wilson as an example of the newer 
dynamic view of the Constitution and execu- 
tive leadership. 

Tulis holds that the Founders did not 
anticipate the use of rhetoric and tried to 
prevent it in the Constitution through a 
system of representation, independence of the 
executive, and separation of powers. Presi- 
dents of the nineteenth century paid more 
heed to their constitutional limitations, while 
those of the twentieth, beginning with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, circumvented Congress on 
occasion. 

Tulis finds that Wilson gained support 
partly because the public became familiar 
with popular leadership under Theodore Roo- 
sevelt. In view of the animosity between the 
two men, however, may not Wilson have en- 
gaged in rhetoric on his own? The point is 
made that Wilson, frustrated by Senate oppo- 
sition when U.S. membership in the League of 
Nations was at stake, used his rhetorical skill 
in appealing directly to the people. 

Concerning the League of Nations debate, 
Tulis apparently does not agree that the 
personal differences between Senator Lodge 
and Wilson were of crucial importance, nor 
does he mention French Premier Clemenceau’s 
skepticism concerning the League as a peace 
organization. Has it been verified that Britain 
and France would have honored the Senate’s 
reservations if by so doing the United States 
would have joined the League? More convinc- 
ingly, Tulis makes the point that Wilson 
addressed the public one way and the Senate 
another way. The public was told that the 
ideal of an international organization was 
bound to be realized, but the Senate was 
informed that a moral consciousness was 
needed if the League were to succeed. Never- ` 
theless, Wilson’s rhetoric brought about a 
“fundamental transformation” in presidential 
leadership. , 

Tulis.cites the decline in structural argu- 
ment. Speeches are now written, usually by 
wordsmiths, or speech writers, for popular 
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consumption. They are almost innocent of 
“political discourse.” The old “deliberation” is 
wanting. The media direct their attention to 
the president, not to the Congress. Faith in 
Reagan’s administrative ability, his control of 
subordinates, has been shaken by the Iran- 

` contra affair, yet he presents the image of a 
hands-on president when delivering his formal 
addresses. Implied in this study, as I see it, is 
the idea that quality and substance in speech- 
es—such as Lincoln’s, for example—are more 
important to posterity than are quantity and 
style. ; 

This carefully crafted monograph helps to 
fill an important gap in American political 
and constitutional history. 

ARLOW W. ANDERSEN 

University of Wisconsin 

Oshkosh 


WINKS, ROBIN W. Cloak & Gown: Scholars 
in the Secret War, 1939-1961. Pp. 607. 
New York: William Morrow, 1987, $22.95. 


“Cloak” and “gown” are used to symbolize 
the symbiotic relationship betwzen intelligence 
work and scholarly pursuits cf students and 
faculty of a university. Using these symbols, 
_ Winks illustrates that there is a parallel struc- 
ture in the university climate of study, re- 
search, and methodology to the structure and 
climate of research for espionage and counter- 
espionage. The universities served as prime 
recruiting grounds for intelligence analysts for 
the Office of Strategic Services during World 
War II and later for the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

- The training historians, economists, and 
others receive at universities is applicable to 
work required of intelligence researchers and 
analysts. In one case, the university served as a 
cover-up for intelligence activities by a Yale 
professor. Joseph Toy Curtiss was a librarian 
at Yale. He was recruited for intelligence work 
by Donald Downes. The plan was to send 
Curtiss to Switzerland. There he would estab- 
lish himself as a book buyer for a consortium 
of colleges, but his real purpose was to seck 
military information for the Allies. Before he 
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could get to Switzerland, however, the military 
situation had changed and his place of opera- 
tions was changed to Istanbul. He was success- 
ful in telling the Allies which railroads carried 
chromium from Turkey to Germany. These 
roads were bombed by the Allies—and rebuilt 
by the Germans. He also learned from a 
German general about the plot, which failed, 
to kill Hitler. 

The United States never carried Curtiss on 
its roster as one of its personnel. The govern- 
ment paid his salary and maybe for some of 
the books, but the money was laundered 
through Yale. Wild Bill Donovan of the 
Office of Strategic Services and others knew 
of his exploits, but they were never officially ` 
recognized by the U.S. government. Curtiss 
returned to Yale after the war. 

Throughout the book, Winks emphasizes 
the development of methodologies and the- 
ories for the study of espionage and counterin- 
telligence. He relates this to the training of 
historians, or archivists, or economists—and 
finds they have the requisite skills for espionage 
and counterintelligence. 

Sherman Kent is one operator Winks 
admires very much. He retells the story of how 
Kent wanted to prove his theory that 90 
percent of intelligence could be found through 
unclassified documents, newspapers, and avail- 
able books. Kent recruited five Yale professors 
to spend five weeks developing U.S. battle 
lines. These professors were to consider them- 
selves Soviet agents. 

When they submitted their results to Kent, 
he submitted them to a Sovietologist to ensure 
that the document looked like a Soviet one. 
Then he submitted it to General Walter Bedell 
Smith, who in turn told President Truman 
about it; Truman misconstrued the whole idea 
and used it to defend his policy of classifying 
documents. The report was further misused 
by people of the far Right persuasion to 
accuse Dean Acheson and the Truman ad- 
ministration of being Communist led and to 
assert that Yale was home for Communists. 
Everybody—but Kent and the five Yale profes- 
sors—missed the point of the original exercise. 
Kent came to wish that he had never started 
the project. 
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At the end of each chapter, Winks evaluates 
the person or persons he talks about. It is in 
these evaluations that he defends the need for 
a centralized intelligence agency to protect 
our democratic ideals. 

He realizes that covert actions raise moral 
questions. He points out how intelligence 
officers of the Central Intelligence Agency 
were angry about the Bay of Pigs fiasco. They 
blamed the failure for poor execution on 
President Kennedy. Winks notes that the 
complaints were about poor intelligence, poor 


` preparation, and poor support, but there was 


no objection to the operation on moral 
grounds, Although Winks does not say so 
directly, one can assume that he favors the 
collection and analysis of intelligence informa- 
tion in peacetime but would not condone 
covert actions in peacetime, although he 
would see them as a necessity in wartime. 

The major biographies that Winks relates 
provide interesting accounts of people who 
were truly interested in serving their country 
in wartime and peacetime. Winks brings in so 
many details and other personalities to explain 
his main character, however, that I found 
myself forgetting who the main characters 
were. If one can overcome this detail, Winks’s 
bock is a most interesting one. It also intro- 
duces the reader to other books on the subject 
of intelligence that could provide many hours 
of enjoyment. 

ARTHUR GALLANT 
Silver Spring 
Maryland 


SOCIOLOGY 


COLEMAN, JAMES S. and THOMAS HOF- 
FER. Public and Private High Schools: 
The Impact of Communities. Pp. xviii, 
254. New York: Basic Books, 1987. $21.95. 


James Coleman is the grandfather of large- 
scale empirical work in educational effective- 
ness. His 1965 Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity study launched a new attack on the 
intransigent problems of educating the disad- 


j 
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vantaged. His work has had considerable 
influence on research and policy in the field. 
This newest study by Coleman and Hoffer 
again breaks new ground in important ways, 
though it is marred by some careless interpre- 
tation of the empirical results and by the 
omission of some support material that is 
relevant to assessing the study. 

The big contribution of this book is the 
systematic documentation of the role of inter- 
generationally developed norms—a functional 
community—in successful educational out- 
comes. Coleman and Hoffer examine the 
achievement score dropout, and post-high- 
school activities of three samples of high 
school students: 19,569 in public schools, 2102 
in Catholic schools, and 419 in other private 
schools. They compare the inputs in the three 
types of schools, the socioeconomic character- 
istics of the sample students and their peers, 
and the outcomes. After controlling for the 
differences between the school and student 
characteristics, they conclude that there are 
not big differences in the success measures 
between public and non-Catholic private 
schools—but that there are big differences 
between public and Catholic schools, The 
important findings here are the conclusion 
that Catholic high school students do much 
better than the non-Catholic private students, 
and that the reasons for this difference seem to 
be attributable to the strength of the commu- 
nity values. l 

The policy recommendations flowing from 
these findings relate to directing resources to 
building up the long-term steady community 
norms. For families in communities that do 
not have clear intergenerationalvalues, send- 
ing children to schools founded on some is the 
recommendation. For principals and school 
superintendents, the challenge is the creation 
of these values in the schools—through strong 
relationships among students and teachers, 
with parents, and with the business commu- 
nity. For government policymakers, the objec- 
tive would be to associate schools with strong 
institutional entities—with work locations, 
for example. 

The evidence and argument of the book 
are persuasive. It is disturbing, therefore, to 
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find a large number of examples of careless 
treatment of the data. These are a few illustra- 
tions. Firs:, Tables 2.1 through 2.4 each havea 
column labeled “High Performance Private,” 
with very relevant differences between those 
results and results in other categories. They 
are not discussed at all in those sections. 
Second, in interpreting Table 2.9, Coleman 
and Hoffer state that “vocational program 
enrollments . . . in other private schools are 
concentréted in business or office training.” 
The data show they are not—they are concen- 
trated in technical and trade or industrial 
programs. Third, Coleman and Hoffer re- 
peatedly interpret statistically insignificant 
variables as if they were significant. In the 
interpretation of Table 2.13, forexample, they 
describe the nonsignificant positive differences 
in the coefficients for English and foreign 
language for “Other Private” as indicating an 
advantage! Similarly, in the interpretation of 
Table 3.5, about half the coefficients are not 
significant, yet important conclusions are 
drawn from the stability of the coefficients. If 
half should be read as zero, they may well be 
less stable. 

Two other points of concern should be 
raised. First, throughout the book, Coleman 
and Hcffer compare the coefficients of the 
three samples, recognizing the great differences 
in ‘the sample sizes. There is a simple test for 
the significance of the differences among the 
coefficients, which corrects for sample size. 
The reader needs the results of that test to 
interpret the results accurately. Second, the 
full set of regression results should be given in 
an appendix. It is very difficult to appraise the 
interpretation when selected results are the 
only onés presented. 

The insights of the Coleman and Hoffer 
book are important ones. The literature on 
educational effectiveness has converged on 
the general conclusion that nonschool inputs 
dominate schooling outcomes. This study 
takes that conclusion one step further by 
identifying more closely which nonschool 
input is very influential. Beyond that, Coleman 
and Hoffer are developing a counterargument 
to the public-choice theorists who advocate 
educational vouchers. These theorists interpret 
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the unsatisfactory educational outcomes as 
the product of an inability to articulate-in- 
dividual self-interest. Coleman and Hoffer are 
articulating a communitarian theory, where 
students are inspired to excel in response to 
strong community norms—and the school is 
the community. Were I the secretary of educa- 
tion, a state commissioner of education, or a 
school district superintendent, I would act in 
directions suggested by this book. 
ANITA SUMMERS 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


ETZIONI-HALEVY, EVA. National Broadcast- 
ing under Siege: A Comparative Study of 
Australia, Britain, Israel and West Ger- 
many. Pp. xii, 228. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1987. $39.95. 


National Broadcasting under Siege has the 
potential of becoming an Uncle Tom's Cabin 
or a Jungle, for it exposes important realities 
generally unknown to the broad publics of the 
four democratic countries it covers, Australia, 
Great Britain, West Germany, and Israel. 
Etzioni-Halevy presents authenticated data 
showing that in these four countries the 
governmental broadcasting system is under 
attack in numerous ways. 

_ The importance of the issues treated in the 
book was recently characterized in an article 
in the Boston Review: 


The electronic communications revolution is a 
technological megatrend that is reshaping not just 
America, but our entire planet. Its marvels of 
instant global communication inundate us with 
Massive quantities of new information and images 
in alluring new packages, challenging and even 
overrunning traditional values as it alters lifestyles 
around the world. It is transforming our allegiances. 
Yet few recognize its impact; fewer still understand. 


Etzioni-Halevy has handled the uncovering 
extremely well. Every revelation is authen- 
ticated by painstaking research with experts, 
quotations from diverse authorities, and per- 
sonal observation. 


fe 
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- The book opens with a discussion of 
democracy and the perils and dilemmas pre- 
sented by numerous power elites wanting to 
exert their influence on broadcasting. The 
power of political elites is counteracted by 
other elites. Etzioni-Halevy says that the 
powerful broadcasting elite suffers from the 
threats of other elites, which are necessary for 
its proper functioning. She points out that 
such struggles may affect broadcasting inde- 
pendence and may affect elections, citing as an 
instance the extensive put-on of state broad- 
casters by Margaret Thatcher in England. She 
alsc points out the ambiguities in the laws that 
set up broadcasting under the state in the four 
democracies discussed. 

Next she takes up external pressures 
through direct intervention: complaints, sug- 
gestions, and threats. Another variation is 
influencing broadcasts through informal rela- 
tions and contacts. These methods have been 
used in all of the four countries investigated. 
Etzioni-Halevy quotes a contemporary author 
to validate her point: “Few things corrode 
democracy faster than private deals among 
the great quietly eroding away the right to 
judge for ourselves what is happening.” 

External pressure is used also in connection 
with funding the broadcasting system. In all 
four countries, broadcasting systems are de- 
pendent on parliaments and government for 
funding. Funding has been used as a formid- 
able political instrument. In the four countries, 
political pressure is exerted by the well-known 
truth that “if you hold them by the purse 


strings, heads and minds will follow.” Ex- 


amples of how this method of pressure is 
carried out are presented. 

.There ‘are pressures, too, that come from 
privatization, that is, competition from private 


` broadcasting companies. Privatization brings 


with it greater popularization of the material 


` that is broadcast and a shrinking of the more 


serious public broadcasting, 

Next, external pressures to affect personnel 
appointments in public broadcasting are dis- 
cussed. Etzioni-Halevy notes differences in 
how the director of public broadcasting is 
chosen in the four countries, but in all of them 
politics prevails to some extent. ` 
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Next come internal pressures on public 
broadcasting from the board. of directors. 
These cover intervention and guidance from 


- inside the hierarchy of the broadcasting or- 


ganization. This influence implies that in all 
four countries broadcasters can do what they 
like as long as they do what they are told. 
Political interference with state broadcasting 
systems is a well-established custom. 

Internal pressure can also be applied 
through dismissal, demotion, and displace- 
ment of the broadcasting staff. These are 
political devices to which staffers ‘are par- 
ticularly vulnerable. Management can exert 
political pressure by displacing a broadcaster 
from one program to another, for example. 
These practices have been found in all of the 
four countries examined. 

In her last chapter, “Friction and Conflict,” 
Etzioni-Halevy gives some case studies that 
illustrate the various points she has made 
earlier. in the book. She offers no specific 
solutions on how to meet the problems she has, 
so carefully researched and discussed. She | 
concludes that her study has documented a 
state of siege that threatens to diminish the 
state of public broadcasting and its role and 
significance in a democratic society. She feels 
that her study has also shown that public 
broadcasting “has not become as insignificant 
as its optimistic enemies and its pessimistic 
friends might have wished to believe.” 

EDWARD L. BERNAYS 

Cambridge 

Massachusetts 


FILDES, VALERIE. Breasts, Bottles and 
Babies: A History of Infant Feeding. Pp. 
xviii, 462. Edinburgh: Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Press, 1986. Distributed by Colum- 
bia University Press, New York. $30.00. 


Valerie Fildes presents an exhaustive ex- 
amination of the practices of infant feeding 
from 1500 to 1800; she concentrates on the 
British Isles, with some information from 
North America as well. The book is based on 
her thesis, written at the University of Surrey, 
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and its organization betrays these origins: 
each chapter ends with a thorough summary 
of the previous discussion. In fact, no signifi- 
cant information would be missed if one 
simply read these summaries. Tne full chapters 
provide amplification and examples but are 
written in a rather dry prose style. 

Although the style is unexciting, the subject 
matter is interesting, the book has been 
painstakingly researched and documented, 
and the conclusions are sound. Fildes has 
consulted works by experts of the period, 
including pediatric and midwifery texts, the- 
ological works, and popular medical guides. 
In addition, she has included references from 
literary sources such as diaries and memoirs, 
which provide examples of infant feeding as 
actually carried out. Fildes finds that from 
1500 to 1800 there was a change in the 
literature from a primary concern with the 
health of the infant to a primary concern with 
the well-being of the mother. She also notes a 
shift in that period among the upper classes 
from the practice of having one’s infants wet- 
nursed by another to the practice of maternal 
breast-feeding, established by the end of the 
eighteenth century. The shift to maternal 
breast-feeding occurred at the same time that 
medical experts began to recommend that 
newborns be put to the breast at once, leading 
to a decline in the neonatal death rate and in 
maternal mortality from milk fever. At the 
beginning of the period, experts still believed, 
with the ancient Greeks, tha: the colostrum 
present in the mother’s breasts in the first days 
after childbirth was harmful to the child. 
Fildes speculates that the shifts in practice 
“may have been a factor in the improved 
emotional attitudes towards infants and their 
welfare noted during the 18th century.” 

Fildes includes a particularly interesting 
discussion of wet nurses, who were relied on 
heavily by the upper classes until the eighteenth 
century. In Fildes’s research, wet-nursing 
emerges as a common and potentially lucrative 
occupation for women, a valuable conclusion 
that I have not seen elsewhere in literature on 
working women. The book also contains 
information on practices of mixed and supple- 
mentary feeding, substitutes for nursing, and 
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weaning practices. There is food for thought 
here indeed. l 
CHARLOTTE L. BEAHAN 
Murray State University 
Kentucky 


GIDDENS, ANTHONY and JONATHAN TUR- 
NER, eds. Social Theory Today. Pp. vi, 
428. Stanford, CA: Stanford University 
Press, 1987. $37.50. 


CASTORIADIS, CORNELIUS. The Imaginary 
Institution of Society. Pp. vii, 418. Trans. 
K. Blamey. Cambridge: MIT Press, 1987. 
$35.00. 


Giddens and Turner’s anthology is another 
product of the Polity Press enterprise, origi- 
nated a few years ago and still run by Giddens 
and some of his students in England. It has 
published many theoretical works, some of 
them quite good. In this book, the editors did 
what Polity does best: inviting young writers 
to describe and then evaluate various schools 
of theorizing, in this case, those that still seem 
to have a following among Anglo-American 
sociologists. Chapters are given to the classics 
(Jeffrey Alexander), behaviorism (George Ho- 
mans), symbolic interactionism (Hans Joas), 
Parsonianism (Richard Münch), so-called an- 
alytical theory (Jonathan Turner), structural- 
ism and post-structuralism (Giddens), ethno- 
methodology (John Heritage), structuration 
theory, namely, Giddens’s own ideas (Ira 
Cohen), world-systems theory (Immanuel Wal- 
lerstein), class analysis (Ralph Miliband), 
critical theory (Axel Honneth), and mathe- 
matical models (Thomas Wilson). This is an 
international pool of writers, with six Ameri- 
cans, three Germans, and three Britons, an 
unusual strategy for such a book given that 
most of the approaches treated flourish in the 
United States. Despite an introduction that 
tries to draw the contributions together, there 
is precious little cross-fertilization, and many 
of them are actually parts of longer works 
Polity will or has published, including Gid- 
dens’s own chapter. The volume becomes, in a 
sense, advertising for other Polity titles. 
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The tone of each chapter varies enor- 
mously, with apodictic claims made by Ho- 
mans, Wallerstein, and Turner and more 
tentative conclusions drawn by the younger 
writers. Alexander’s meditation on reading 
classical social thought is among the best, 
partly because of its length and also because 
his point is rather congenial to current her- 
meneutical interests. Homans repeats what he 


said 25 years ago about his brand of behavior- . 


ism, its alleged superiority to every other 
explanatory mode, and the only current aspect 
of the chapter is his reference to several 
German works, none in English yet, that 
apparently put his ideas to use. Joas concen- 
trates on Mead—hardly surprising given his 
fine book that Polity published on the father 
of symbolic interactionism—and does not 
deai much with later developments in the 
field. Miinch has for some years been trying to 
revive Parsonianism in Germany and has also 
published several essays in English. They are 
hard to read, an unholy mixture of Parsons’s 
bad English translated into academic German, 
then retranslated into awkward English. As 
an introduction to current Parsonianism, it 
does not work. From Turner one hears about 
his version of analytical theory, by which he 
means a neo-Comtean desire to find laws of 
social action with universal validity. The 
project is quixotic but clearly presented and 
more courageous than most writers in the 
field. 

The remaining papers do not vary much in 
style from the preceding ones, in that each 
tries to prove a point that holds special 
relevance for the writer, such as Giddens’s 
wish in his chapter to defrock decontruction- 


ism. None, however, is truly a trend report on , 


current thought, which is what the naive 
reader might expect from the title and introduc- 
tion. There are also an alarming number of 
references to Giddens’s work throughout, 
which, given his role at Polity Press, raises 
ethical and scholarly questions. 

Castoriadis’s book is similar to Giddens 
and Turner’s only in that it deals in social 
theory, broadly conceived, and its translation 
into English also originated with Polity. Be- 
yond this it could hardly be more different. 
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Whereas the other volume is putatively ad- 
dressed to novitiates with a yen for discovering 
what is currently of interest to theorists of 
various types, Castoriadis’s unique adventure 
in ideas is the culmination of a life within the 
special orbit of French Marxism but motivated 
by the strongest possible divergence from 
orthodoxy. Habermas calls the book “the 
most original, ambitious, and reflective at- 
tempt to think through the liberating mediation 
of history, society, external and internal nature 
once again as praxis” (The Philosophical 
Discourse of Modernity, p. 327). The work is 
much too complex to analyze here other than 
to point out that its unique usage of terms like 
legein and teukhein—roughly, “language” and 
“technology”—and their connection to the 
social imaginary is unlike anything else in the 
Marxist canon and deserves study. Though 
somewhat dated in that the French circum- 
stances that provoked the book took place 
twenty years ago, for Americans, Castoriadis 
is a new face, and his psychoanalytic and 
phenomenological transformation of Marxist 
categories is worth pursuing. l 
ALAN SICA 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence 


HACKER, BARTON C. The Dragon’s Tail: 
Radiation Safety in the Manhattan Proj- - 
ect, 1942-1946. Pp. x, 258: Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1987. $25.00. 


With so much of today’s literature on - 
radiation safety of a polemic nature, it comes 
as a pleasure to find a book on the subject that 
is both thoroughly scholarly and professional. 
This book is the result of an exhaustive 
research effort funded by-the Department of 
Energy. The research involved interviews with 
over eighty key participants of the era and 
drew upon an enormous literature. Still 
another eighty reviewers were enlisted to 
review various chapter drafts. ; 

The book documents radiation safety from 
the first atomic test, Trinity, to the final Bikini 
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test, Operation Crossroads, in 1946. Its title is 
taken from the sentiments expressed by a 
scientist who participated in the early open-air 
bomb design experiments in the canyons 
around Los Alamos. He likened the experi- 
ments to “tickling the tail of a sleeping 
dragon.” 

Hacker says that the dragon stayed dor- 
mant: “the weight of the evidence, though less 
overwhelming than it once seemed, still 
supports the judgment at'the time that 
neither Trinity nor Crossroads directly harmed 
anyone.” : 

That there were no fatalities seems to have 
been, in part, just good fortune. The wartime 


created an environment in which risks were 


viewed as a normal part of the effort to win the 
` war. Scientists and workers willingly put 
themselves at risk in order to move both 
research and production of the bomb ahead. 
This does not mean that safety concerns were 
ignored; just that they did not receive the 
priority we would accord them today. 

Aside from good luck, safety was main- 
tained because those in charge foresaw the 
dangers and drew from a base of experience 
with X rays and radium that was forty years 
old. Despite the unprecedented challenges 
presented by testing, Hacker concludes that 
the safety standards drawn up by professional 
societies prior to the Manhattan Project served 
the project well. Though surprises did take 
place, a sufficient, if uncomfortably thin, 
margin of safety prevailed. 

_ While Hacker succeeds admirably in two 
of the three stated goals for the book—to 
document the period authoritatively, and to 
make the volume understandable to the layper- 
son, yet useful for technical purposes—it is 
questionable whether the third goal, capturing 
the reader’s interest, can be easily achieved. 
The writing is dense and requires a dedicated 
reader. This is unfortunate because the inter- 
views undoubtedly turned up many interesting 
anecdotes, of which surprisingly few are repro- 
duced. Let us hope that in the succeeding 
volume, which will trace radiation safety in 
testing up to the present, Hacker will use a 
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lighter touch in his painstaking exposition on 
the facts. 
JACK BARKENBUS 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville 


KAHN, ALFRED J. and SHEILA B, KAMER- 
MAN. Childcare: Facing the Hard Choices. 
Pp. xi,.273. Dover, MA: Auburn House, 
1987, $26.00. 


If your knowledge of the child-care indus- 
try, the composition of demand for child-care 
services, and the federal and state roles in 
financing and regulating child care has re- 
mained unchanged in the last decade, then 
you know nothing about current conditions. 
Few industries have undergone so many 
changes in such a short period. In child care, 
the changes have been triggered by an explod- 
ing demand from working parents coupled 
with a massive shift in the federal government’s 
role during the Reagan administration. Given 
that the emotional and cognitive development 
of our nation’s children is at stake, it is striking 
that so little is known about the extent and 
consequences of these changes. ee 

In Childcare, Alfred Kahn and Sheila 
Kamerman compile up-to-date facts about 
the use of child-care services, document the 
nature of the changes that have taken place 
during the Reagan era, explain and evaluate 
numerous state and local initiatives, and 
assess critically the nature of social-policy 
choices now facing us. The result is a thought- 
ful and timely contribution to the field that 
deserves the attention of public officials and 
private citizens who are concerned about the 
quality and quantity of child-care services, as 
well as of students of social welfare issues 
involving children. 

Massive changes have jolted the nation’s 
child-care service industry in the past decade. 
Labor force participation rates of mothers of 
infants and toddlers have doubled in the last 
15 years and are 30 percent higher than in 
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1980. Although day-care center capacity is 
probably twice what it was 10 years ago, 
demand appears to have outstripped supply. 
Virtually all five-year-olds, half of all four- 
year-olds, and one-quarter of all three-year- 
olds are enrolled in public or private schools 
or preschools; for them, however, child-care 
supply appears adequate, at least for part-day 
programs. 

The Reagan years have drastically altered 
the federal role, reducing direct expendi- 
tures—although increasing funding for Head 
Start—but dramatically expanding the tax 
expenditure of the child-care income-tax 
‘credit. Total expenditures have thus increased, 
with middle-income families gaining from 
subsidies to taxpayers and employers and 
lower-income families losing as a result of 
various program cutbacks. There are no longer 
federal standards associated with programs 
receiving federal subsidies. 

State and local governments have taken up 
some of the slack in a variety of ways that have 
been carefully described by Kahn and Kamer- 
man. Indeed, one of the virtues of the book is 
that it offers a wealth of ideas for state and 
local officials coping with their new child-care 
responsibilities. Experimentation has pro- 
duced a substantial body of knowledge on 
successful information, resources, and referral 
services. Kahn and Kamerman look kindly on 
various voucher systems as a way of expanding 
demand, assisting low-income working moth- 
ers, and perhaps bringing more unlicensed 
providers into: the regulated portion of. the 
market. But local efforts have been limited in 
scope and will remain so until more re- 
sources are made available by higher levels of 
government. 

This book makes a strong case for a more 
comprehensive approach to child-care policy, 
centered more at the state than federal level 
and focused on the development ahd enforce- 
ment of standards and protections in-family 
and center day care, the expansion of public 
preschools for thres- and four-year-olds, and 
increased. support for child care for low- 
income families. Participants in the policy 
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debate would do well to give this book a 
careful reading. 
GREG J. DUNCAN 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor 


REINARMAN, CRAIG. American States of 
Mind: Political Beliefs and Behavior among 
Private and Public Workers. Pp. x, 262. — 
New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 
1987. $25.00. 


Craig Reinarmian’s study is an important 
and often provocative contribution to our 
understanding of the political consciousness 
of American workers. American States of 
Mind has two large purposes. The first is to 
explore in depth the content of the political 
consciousness of a small set of private and 
public sector workers. The second purpose is 
to explain the particular configurations of 
political belief and behavior that Reinarman 
discovered among his worker-subjects and to 
advance our theoretical grasp of the determi- 
nants and formation of political consciousness. 

Reinarman’s study is based upon qualita- 
tive research on a group of 12 workers in an 
anonymous California city during the early 
1980s. He conducted in-depth interviews with 
six private sector workers in a local branch of 
the United Parcel Service and a like number 
of public employees in a city welfare office. 
Reinarman makes no claim for the generaliz- 
ability of his findings; it is the breadth -and 
depth of understanding of the political con- 
sciousness of particular workers achieved 
through qualitative methods that makes his - 
book so valuable. 

Reinarman’s attempt to plumb the political _ 


“consciousness of the 12 workers is centered on 


their views of the state-market relation, that 
is, their beliefs about the actual and proper 
roles of the market and the state in American 
society. A striking feature of these beliefs is 
the shared—with but one exception among 
the 12—and principled conviction of “the 
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legitimacy of the state in all its basic welfare 
and regulatory aspects.” Reinarman empha- 
sizes above all, however, the profound am- 
bivalence of these workers toward both the 
market and the state. They tend to grant a 
legitimate and substantial role to each sphere; 
on the other hand, they seem torn between the 
rival logics of market and state, and they are 
sharply critical, in ideologically disparate ways, 
of the principles, practices, and outcomes of 
both. For these workers, neither market nor 
state accords. well with the democratic and 
populist character of their fundemental po- 
litical values. These values, it should be noted, 
do vary between the private and public work- 

` ers. The political values of the private sector 
workers tend to be inflected toward the moral 
code of the market, those of the public 
employees toward the moral code of the 
welfare state. 

Reinarman’s rich and detailed analysis of 
the 12 workers’ views on the state-market 
relation is his central contribution. His attempt 
to explain those views and, more generally, to 
give an account of the determinants and 
formation of political consciousness seemed 
to me less successful but nonethzless theo- 
retically significant. Noteworthy in this connec- 
tion is Reinarman’s subtle argument that 

` differences in the lived experience—as well as 
in the material interests—of those who work 
in the market and those who work in the 
public sector lead to rather distinct ideological 
dispositions. 

American States of Mind closes with an 
important analysis of the disjunction between 
the political beliefs and the political behavior 


' of the workers Reinarman studies. Here we 


find more distressing evidence that the elec- 
toral and party systems of the United States 
fail to provide the opportunities that many 
want to act politically in ways both meaningful 
and consistent with their beliefs. 

I hope that Craig Reinarman’s book re- 
ceives the wide and serious attention that it 
deserves. 

* ANDREW CLARK BATTISTA 


East Tennessee State University 
Johnson City 


SAMMONS, JEFFREY T. Beyond the Ring: 
The Role of Boxing in American Society. 
Pp. xix, 318. Champaign: University of 
Ilinois Press, 1988. $24.95. 


Speaking of heavyweight boxers, Budd 


Schulberg once wrote that “America gets the. 


champion it deserves.” This claim underlies 
Jeffrey Sammons’s examination of the uneasy 
relationship between Americans and the world 
of boxing, in both its sporting and business 
dimensions. 

Sammons approaches his subject chron- 
ologically, rightly concentrating on the heavy- 
weights as symbolic standard-bearers of the 
sport, Beginning with the half-mythic John L. 
Sullivan, he centers on the careers, in and out 
of the ring, of Jack Johnson, Joe Louis, and 
Muhammad Ali. A fierce and trenchant conclu- 
sion treats the very real danger of boxing, 
both in the ring and in its cumulative physical 
and mental effects in later life. 

Sammons asserts that “boxing is history,” 
a microcosm of American society reflecting 
social trends and developments. This sweeping 
pronouncement applies best to one of his two 
major themes, racism. By examining the 
careers of the flamboyant Johnson, the mod- 
erate Louis, and the aggressively idiosyncratic 
Ali, he offers a useful and coherent look at the 
multifaceted dimensions of the nation’s racial 
tensions and fears. 

Sammons is less successful with his second 
major theme, the role of organized crime in 
boxing. He details the sport’s descent into the 
sewer, beginning with Mike Jacobs’s manage- 
ment of Louis in the 1930s, and is at his best 
describing the roles of the odious Frankie 
Carbo—of Murder, Inc., notoriety—-and the 
wealthy Jim Norris in disgracing the fight 
game after World War II. But he does not 
convince the reader that such shenanigans 
provide a mirror of the larger society. 

Indeed, Sammons touches on several inter- 
esting topics—the role of women, concepts of 
manliness, and, above all, the reaction of the 
dominant middle class to the sport—but none 
of these are fully developed. He perceives 
racism and social discrimination, particularly 
in the 1920s, as being the “potent acids eating 
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at the core” of boxing, downplaying the 
ballyhoo and the corruption. 

Boxing in America developed from the 
underside of society. Despite television, multi- 
million-dollar gates, and the creation of na- 
tional celebrities, in the underside of society it 
remains. It is by definition a social phe- 
nomenon. Thus Sammons’s conclusion argues 
that boxing reveals the country’s ambivalent 
attitude toward the concepts of progress and- 
individualism, and here he is right on target. 
But his penchant for overstatement, such as 
“boxers pursue a sport at once scorned and 
-glorified for its violence by a confused people 
who have prided themselves on civility anc 
modernity but who cling to atavistic instincts,” 
almost does him in. 

Sammons provides an interesting, engaging 
attempt to fuse sport and the history of the 
society that spawns end perpetuates it. Prob- 
lems with focus and scale should not obscurs 
his vital concern with what should be, for 
historians, the root of the matter: the way w2 
play, even in a vicious and at times lethal spost 
such as boxing, is of historic importance. 

MICHAEL T. ISENBERG 

United States Naval Academy 

Annapolis 

Maryland 


WAGNER-PACIFICI, ROBIN E. The Moro 
Morality Play: Terrorism as Social Drama. 
Pp. xi, 360. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1986. $45.00. Paperbound, $14.95. 


The Moro Morality Play: Terrorism as 
Social Drama, its title notwithstanding, is less 
concerned with terrorism per se than to 
“reveal the multidimensionality of events and 
to make us conscious of the assumpticns 
about reality that the representations of these 
events contain.” More specifically, Wagn2r- 
Pacifici documents how the spectacular kad- 
napping on 16 March 1978 of Aldo Moro, 
former Italian prime minister, by the Red 
Brigades was interpreted and used toward. 
divergent purposes by a variety of politicelly 
contending parties. Not only did these pro- 
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tagonists—Socialist, Communist, and Chris- 
tian Democratic parties, Moro’s family, Moro 
himself, the press—struggle to impose their 
own meanings onto the event, but such interpre- 
tations “pronounced during an event . . . turn 
back on the event to actually shape it as it 
unfolds.” Wagner-Pacifici documents these 
variant interpretations with a particular focus 
on the rhetorics, mainly dramaturgical, that 
each employed. 

By means of deconstructing the public 
pronouncements of thesecontending protagon- 
ists, Wagner-Pacifici puts together a compell- 
ing case that each interpretation was an 
attempt to appropriate the kidnapping and its 
aftermath to the political and self-legitimating 
ends of the various contenders. In light of the 
fact the Aldc Moro was the leading figure in 
the historic compromise that would have for 
the first time allowed the Italian Communist 
Party into the ruling coalition, a perhaps 
unexpected result of these attempts was that 
“the immediate effect of Moro’s kidnapping 
was the realignment [toward more conven- 
tional partitions] of all the familiar com- 
ponents of I-alian social and political life.” In 
other words, the variant interpretations of the 
kidnapping, of the place of the Red Brigades 
in—or outside of—lItalian society, and of the 
positions regarding the drama staked out by 
competitors in the wider political arena com- 
bined to reproduce and legitimate the lines of 
demarcation of Italian political life. In this 
regard, Wagner-Pacifici’s assertion that “in 
modem plucalistic ‘society’ the absolutist order 
is fictive, problematic and often illusory” 
seems.a bi: like a non sequitur or at least 
overstated. Even if the unity of Italian society 
asserted by the media, the Social Democrats, 
and the Communists in the aftermath of 
Moro’s kidnapping was merely rhetorical in 
the sense that it was posited for politically 
self-legitimating ends, the apparent—if tran- 
sient—success of this rhetorical strategy sug- 
gests that this order was nonetheless real. 

The Moro Morality Play will be especially 
welcomed by literary critics and cultural anthro- 
pologists accustomed to interest- or power- 
maximizing theories of political action because 
it attempts to make a case for understanding 
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all such action as culturally mediated. Interests 
and power are not just maximized, they are 
contested, communicated, and arguably even 
constituted by means of rhetorical forms, 
symbols, ard culturally reproduced values. 
Wagner-Pacifici’s study makes this point most 
convincinglv.- Unfortunately, the models for 
cultural ana“ysis she employs strike me as less 
than compelling. She asserts, rather than 
argues, that “the social world may fruitfully be 
viewed as a text accessible to hermeneutical 
analysis.” Drawing inspiration most explicitly 
from Victor Turner’s ideas of “social dramas” 
and more profoundly from Paul Ricoeur's 

- notion of social action as text. Wagner- 
Pacifici organizes her narrative as though 
history itself, and not just its rhetorical appro- 
priation, were put into a plot. 

I believe there are important logical difficul- 
ties in equating text with society, despite the 
current popularity of this equation in current 
academic discourse. One of the most im- 
portant of these difficulties is that it tends to 
flatten the dialectical relationship between 
representation and institutions to a single 
level, the text, making analysis of the role of 

É ideological misrepresentation in sccial repro- 
duction difficult to conceive. 

There are other dangers in making social 
analysis into a kind of literary criticism. For 
example, were one to accept the notion of 
society as text, Wagner-Pacifici’s own study 
. would then be reduced to an attempt to 
reappropriate the kidnapping and eventual 
killing of Aldo Moro as tragedy—presumably 
more socially redemptive—in contrast to the 
melodramatic interpretation imposed—in 
Wagpgner-Pacifici’s view, inappropriately—by 
many of the main contending prctagonists. 
By the same token, I suspect that many 
anthropologists who read The More Morality 
Play will find Wagner-Pacifici’s allegiance to 
dramaturgical analysis especially unconvincing 
when it leads her to insist that modern 
societies are dramaturgical as opposed to 
small-scale societies, which are ritualistic. 
This idea stems from Wagner-Pacifici'’s assump- 
tion that small-scale societies are solitary, if 
not monolithic, and that modern societies are 
not, but more profoundly from her apparent 
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lack of a sense of the ways collective representa- 
tions and social institutions in both small- 
scale and complex societies are dialectically 
linked in the process—systematically or- 
dered—of social reproduction. 

Readers more congenial to the application 
of literary critical techniques to social analysis 
will no doubt find the foregoing misgivings 
beside the point. Whatever one’s biases in this 
regard, however, The Moro Morality Play isa. 
most worthy study that I hope is one of the 
first of many that will attempt to ground 
political action and historical event dialec- 
tically in the context of cultural and social 
reproduction. 

P. STEVEN SANGREN , 

Cornell University 

Ithaca 

New York 
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BARR, NICHOLAS. The Economics of the 
Welfare State. Pp. xiv, 475, Stanford, CA: 
Stanford University Press, 1987. $39.50. 


The subject of the welfare state and the 
variety of social programs that it generates has 
received center-stage attention in Western 
industrial democracies during the past several 
decades. In this carefully written book, Nich- 
olas Barr provides an in-depth analysis of the 
raison d'être of the modern welfare state as it 
performs its’ income-maintenance functions 
for the poor, elderly, and unemployed as well 
as its allocation of education, health-care, and 
housing benefits. The institutional coverage is 
primarily British, yet the theoretical analysis 
transcends political boundaries and thus pro- 
vides valuable insight across the broad spectrum 
of Western industrial nations. 

Although Barr’s approach is basically that 
of the professional economist, interdisciplinary 
considerations are also included. A strong 
point of the book is found in its carefully 
planned organizational structure, which allows 
the reader to select a particular pattern of 
reading based on personal background and 
degree of interest in distributional and social- 
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welfare matters. The serious student of tke 

subject has a comprehensive reference source 

near at hand while the casual reader can 

follow the equivalent of a road map through 

specific sections of the book from which tke 

` main arguments and conclusions are ready 
understandable. - 

Libertarian/ conservative, socialist/ Marz- 
ist, and liberal positions on distribution a-e 

_ presented in an objective and thorough maa- 
ner. Barr’s preference for the liberal positionis 
made known, but this does not detract fron 
the usefulness of the book for readers of 
different ideological persuasions or, for that 
matter, with no particular persuasion. Bær 
argues persuasively that the welfare state cen 
be defended on grounds of efficiency as well as 
the conventional grounds of distributional 
equity, resulting in greater welfare for all 
members of society regardless of income, 
wealth, or demographic status. The importaat 
distinction between goals and methods is 
made clear, and, in so doing, a creditle 
argument is made that much of the continuing 
controversy between the libertarian/consena- 
tive and liberal positions rests mainly on tre 
weight given to informational problems as 
they relate to economic efficiency. 

The question of the appropriate role for 
the welfare state in Western society is not 
about to go away. Barr provides an enlightened 
perspective on this important issue that, if 
heeded, could result in a better understanding 


of the topic and, cansequently, in more effec- 


tive social policies. It is important that, orce 
the efficiency dimension of the welfare state is 
given its proper recognition, the central issue 
becomes not so much one of the size of the 
welfare state as it does the particular equ_ty 
and efficiency goals that are to be pursued and 
the methods that are to be utilized for their 
attainment. 

BERNARD P. HERBER 

University of Arizona 

Tucson 


BIERSTEKER, THOMAS J. Multinationels, 
- the State, and Control of the Niger.an 
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Economy. Pp. xvii, 344. Princeton, NJ: 
. Princeton University Press, 1987. $45.00. 
Paperbound, $12.50. 


This exceptionally lucid analysis of the 
changing relationship between the state and 
multinational corporations simultaneously ex- 
amines the specific Nigerian experience and 
engages in a sustained critique of the theo- 
retical literature on international political 
economy. Biersteker initially distinguishes six 
competing schools of thought: conservative 
neoclassical realists, liberal internationalists, 
structuralists, “vulgar” and “sophisticated” 
dependentists, and classical Marxists. He finds 
that none of these alone provides an adequate 
ground on which to pursue the question of 
whether multinationals have or have not 
constrained the exercise of state power. Each 
of them, however, offers insights into the 
character. of the modern state, insights that 
Biersteker pursues with a careful historical 
account of the Nigerian indigenization program 
initiated in 1972. Overall, Biersteker’s account 
is especially indebted to the “sophisticated” 
dependencia position associated with, for 
example, Cardoso and Evans, but it is equally 
informed by a rather more conventional sen- 
sitivity to the untidy compromises of policy- 
making and the political process. , 

Indigenization programs have now become 


-a familiar aspect of contemporary state policy 


in most parts of the world. They have been 
treated by many observers as evidence of the 
way national sovereignty is a good deal more 
resilient than we were led to believe by those 
who were so impressed by the spectacular’ 
growth of the global reach of multinationals 
in the 1970s. All too often, however, a simple- ` 
minded internationalism has been superseded 
by a simpleminded statism. . 
Biersteker’s analysis points to a. more 
complex development. To begin with, he 
examines the Nigerian experience on three . 
levels: on the level of the firm, the economic 
sector, and the state as a whole. He also 
distinguishes between the objectives of local 
capital, foreign capital, and the state, and he 
draws attention to important differences be- 
tween policy formulation and policy implemen- 
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tation. The story he tells is in some ways all 
too familiar. It is a story of bargaining and 
compromise, of policies giving rise to contra- 
dictions that lead to new policy initiatives. As 
a story, it is certainly more convincing than 
the claims of those who treat governments as 
rational actors trying to maximize national 
economic and political objectives. It also 
provides a account of the severe limits within 
which states like Nigeria are able to respond to 
powerful multinationals. In the “much longer 
run,” he says, “a combination of extensive 
technical and managerial training plus a polit- 
ical coalition interested in controlling multina- 
tionals could make a difference in tke balance 
of bargaining power” but “that shitt is still a 
long way off for most developing countries.” 
As to whether Nigerians are now in greater 
control of enterprises, sectors of their econ- 
omy, or their national economy as a whole as 
aconsequence of the indigenization program, 
he concludes that they are, but not by much. 
States like Nigeria may have learned how to 
wrest some control away from multinationals, 
but multinationals have in turn learned how 
to respond to state policies. 

Even so, the very lucidity of Biersteker’s 
discussion of this dialectical learning process 
only serves to amplify the suspicion that 
contemporary transformations in global eco- 
nomic processes are more complex—and more 
threatening—than can be suggested by any 
analysis that is concerned only with the 
struggle for control between states and 
multinationals. 

_ RBJ. WALKER 

University of Victoria 

British Columbia 

Canada 


HUNT, H. ALLAN and TIMOTHY L. HUNT. 
Clerical Employment and Technological 
Change. Pp. x, 296. Kalamazoo, MI: W. 
E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Re- 
search, 1986. $23.95. Paperbound, $15.95. 


H. Allan Hunt and Timothy L. Hunt 
present a careful analysis of past changes in 


U.S. clerical employment and critically review 
forecasts of future changes in this largest of all 
occupational categories. Their motivating ques- 
tion is, Will the spread of microprocessor 
technology in the office lead, through displace- 
ment, to a dramatic reduction in the number 
of clerical jobs? Their answer is no, though 
they do expect clerical employment growth to 
be much slower than it has been in the past, 
end they do see evidence of technological 
displacement of some clerical jobs. 

Most of the book is devoted to describing 
and analyzing changes in the clerical work 
force using census data from 1950 to 1980 and 
annual data from the Current Population 
Survey for 1972 to 1982. Hunt and Hunt have 
undertaken a painstaking construction of 
comparable occupation data from the various 
census years. They are keenly aware of the 
difficulties inherent in their data, and they 
forthrightly share these problems with the 
reader. The data they use are laid out in 
numerous clearly presented and described 
tables and charts that will be of great use to 
others working in this area. Data hounds will 
love the tables; others may find the reading 
slow going because of a style that is reminiscent 
of government publications. The style should 
not, however, deter the nonspecialist from 
understanding the value of this work. The 
conclusions reached are sound, and we are 
better off for having been led, in great detail, 
through the process by which they were 
reached. 

The main result from the analysis of past 
data is that while, in the long run, clerical 
employment has grown very rapidly, its rate 
of growth has slowed markedly since 1970. In 
looking at detailed clerical occupations for the 
years 1972-82, Hunt and Hunt find some 
evidence of the negative impact of tech- 
nological change on employment; slow growth 
or outright decline in some back-office occupa- 
tions that are most easily mechanized. Hunt 
and Hunt also, however, stress the clerical 
jobs created by computerization. Computer 
equipment operators constitute the fastest- 
growing group of clerical workers. 

Many readers will find the chapter on 
forecasts of future clerical employment the 
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most interesting. Hunt and Hunt critically 
review projections by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and others. They conclude that 
those who project large future declines in 
clerical employment due to office automation 
are overestimating the productivity growth 
that will result from automation. Hunt and 
Hunt expect that overall clerical employment 
will grow slightly more slowly than will total 
employment, with office automation creating 
some jobs, reducing others, and changing the 
content of most. 
ELYCE J. ROTELLA 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 


NOYELLE, THIERRY J. Beyond Industricl 

` Dualism: Market and Job Segmentation 
in the New Economy. Pp. xii, 140. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1987. $28.50. 


MARSDEN, DAVID. The End of Econom 
Man? Custom and Competition in Labour 
Markets. Pp. x, 278. New York: S:. 
Martin’s Press, 1986. $27.50. 


These books have a common subject: 
changing features cf labor markets and, in 
particular, the degree of competition that 
exists, that is, the relative importance of 
promotions within firms versus wider, moze 
open labor markets. Both adopt an interdis- 
ciplinary approach in- attempting to appeal 
simultaneously to economists, industrial so- 
ciologists and industrial-relations specialists. 

Both books emphasize the importance of 
institutional labor market features as opposed 


.to theoretical analysis, but they differ in strle 


and subject matter. Noyelle’s is short aad 
easily readable; it examines American lakor 
markets and presents three lengthy case strd- 
ies. Marsden’s is long and academic in style; it 
examines European as well as American lator 
markets and synthesizes a wide range of 
literature. Neither book is sufficiently rigorcus 
or original as to constitute major contributions 
to the literature or to warrant recommendation 
for either the general professional or stud=nt 
reader. Both contain substantial passazes 
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based on loose reasoning and spotty evidence. 
Moreover, Noyelle and Marsden reach op- 
posite conclusions. Noyelle concludes that 
there has been a resurgence of labor market 


. competition in recent years and that employers 


have moved away from earlier patterns of 
internal promotions. Marsden concludes, on 
the other hand, that competitive labor markets 
are fragile and, indeed, that firms are placinga 
greater emphasis than ever before on internal 
labor markets. 

Both books have additional negative fea- 


tures in common. They appear to have sat on - 


the shelf for a long time prior to publication. 
Noyelle’s data in several places are only as 
recent as 1984, although more recent data are 
easily available. Marsden’s references, except 
for one or two cases, are old. The heavy hand 
of the publisher with an eye to sales is evident 
in the titles of these books. “The end of 
economic man” has nothing whatsoever to do 
with the Marsden book, and the “new econ- 
omy” refers to nothing new at all but to the 
long-term rise in service jobs that has been 
going on for many decades and that has been 


noted repeatedly. 


Noyelle’s final chapter is an agglomeration 


of policy recommendations that do not follow 
from the preceding material and that favor 
increased government interventions of many 


types in labor markets, Although Noyelle 


points to increased labor market competition 


and acknowledges some of its advantages for- 


both workers and firms, the powerful incen- 
tives that markets provide for private invest- 
ment in human capital are ignored. Noyelle 
sees employers in the future investing less in 
their workers’ education and training, and he 
wants increased government spending to fill 
the anticipated gap. Marsden’s concluding 
passage is also a non sequitur, pointing to the 
slow progress of European countries toward 


. integration and convergence. . 
Marsden similarly fails to appreciate. the 


role of private incentives in investments in 
education, training, and work experience. 
Marsden also fails to note the recent trends in 
many European countries away from restric- 
tive policies that increase costs of firing and 
hiring labor, these trends place greater reliance 
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on flexible labor markets. Many countries in 
the 1980s have eased restrictions on employ- 
ment termination and have reduced govern- 
ment interventions in labor markets. The 
benefits of such pro-competitive policies have 
been formally recognized by the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development 
and by the 1987 Venice Economic Summit. 
- Marsden reasons that competitive labor mar- 
kets are unstable and that they are, like public 
- goods, incapable of being sustained without 
considerable public and institutional support. 
Labor market interventions, however, as the 
European experience shows, tend to under- 
mine, rather than enhance, labor market 
competition and job opportunities for workers. 
, ARLENE HOLEN 
Council of Economic Advisers 
Washington, D.C. 


SMITH, TONY. Thinking like a Communist: 
State and Legitimacy in the Soviet Union, 
China, and’ Cuba. Pp. 244. New York: 

`- Norton, 1987. $16.95. Í 


This is a book not intended for specialists 
and not written by a specialist on the subject. 
Its purpose is “to provide a brief, readable ac- 
count of what it means to think like a commu- 
nist.” It succeeds only in falling between a 
whole series of stools and in rendering a dis- 
service to both the general reader as well as the 
specialist, to Marxism and anticommunism. 

It is an extraordinarily difficult book to 
review. It is not about the psychology of 
radicalism or about the sentiments of le- 
gitimacy prevailing in the three Communist 
states of the title. It has a number of glaring 
factual errors and anachronisms that reduce 
its credibility. Smith’s own ideological position 
is unclear. He criticizes every Marxist he 
reviews, yet he also disagrees not only with 
Western scholars who see communism as 


mellowing but with its harshest critics, with’ 
the result that his message is ambiguous and ` 


confusing. 
According to Smith, “The structural proper- 
ties of the communist belief system” are such 
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that Communist thinking proceeds by a logic 
of its own, independently of the thinkers 
themselves. This belief system contains “three 
basic principles,” which are a faith in commu- 
nism, the interpretation of history as- class 
struggle, and membership in the Leninist 
party. Here Smith is telling us that what 
chiefly distinguishes Communists is their belief 
in communism. If this is not sufficient to insult 
the intelligence of the reader, then I do not 
know what is. That communism has to do 
with the advocacy of equality and hostility 
toward exploitation seems oddly to have 
escaped Smith’s attention. 

The structure of Communist thinking, 
because this is a “hard” rather than “soft” 
ideology, is characterized as being “compre- 
hensive, adaptable, and directive,” as opposed 
to eclectic, ambiguous, and tentative. Because 
eclecticism, ambiguity, and tentativeness are 
never distinguished here from adaptability, 
this classification is not very helpful in under- 
standing the difference. 

An unbreakable and inevitable link, there- 
fore, connects Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Mao, and 
Castro. It does so because all of them believe 
in the same basic things: communism, the 
party, and economic planning. Communism 
is totalitarianism from start to finish, it fails to 
recognize the power of the Communist state 
itself, and no prospect of reform is in sight. 
Smith's argument is difficult to accept in view- 
of the progressive deradicalization of Marxism 
and its well-known loss of potency, the splinter- 
ing of the Communist movement, and the 
sharp disagreements among Communists: 
which Communists’ word for it should we 
take that they are thinking like Communists? 
Obviously, the logic of the Communist belief 
system is not so strong as to resist fragmen- 
tation—which means there is no such logic. 

Smith’s account of what it means to think 
like a Communist is itself like communism: it 
has to be accepted on faith. 

BOHDAN HARASYMIW 


University of Calgary 
Alberta 
Canada 
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churches as well as from alternative religious groups, concentrating on 
the causes of disaffiliation, the socla process involved, and the social. 
and psychological consequences for both individualis and churches. 


This well-written overview strikes a bclance between quantitative and 
qualitative research. It calls atten-ion to the diversity of work, the 
patterning of findings, andissues which require further explorationin this 
area. Falling From the Faith will serve as an indispensable text for 
courses in religion, and especially os a useful tool for sociologists 
Interested In the study of religion In today’s society. 
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edited by LAURA L. CRITES, Chaminade University of Honolulu 
& WINIFRED L. HEPPERLE, Director of the Office of Court Services, 
Alameda County, California 
-Almost ten years ago Crites and Hepperle edited a book that examined the extent of 
jucicial commitment to freeing women from a subordinate role in American society. 
They concluded that there was sufficient evidence to show that judges were influ- 
enced by traditional beliefs regarding the role znd nature of women and that these 
` beliefs affected their decisions regarding women. 


Women, The Courts, and Equality addresses the same ee in light of develop- 
ments and events of the last decade in the women’s movement. Today more women 
are employed in a greater variety of jobs because of the equal employment opportu- 
nity and affirmative action laws that have passed. Feminist-supported legislation has 
improved the rights, opportunities, and treatment of women in many areas, including 
spouse abuse and rape victim testimony. There is also a greater awareness of how 
prévalent victimization and discrimination agains: women has been in the U.S. In spite 
of these gains there have also been setbacks: the defeat of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, the negative effect of conservatism, the abortion controversy, and reduced 
emphasis on enforcement of equal opportunity laws. 


“In a recent study conducted by the New York Tesk Force on Women in the Courts it 
was found that women litigants, attorneys, and court employees are denied equal 
justice, equal treatment, and equal opportunity—the result of problems rooted in a 
web of prejudice, circumstance, privilege, custom, misinformation and indifference. ` 
This gender bias in our courts is unacceptable . . . this book by Laura Crites and 
Winifred Hepperle should enlighten the bar, the judiciary, and the general public, thus 
bringing the probiem of gender bias in the courts that much closer to resolution.” 
—~Chief Judge Sol Wachtler, 
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The term “Caribbean Basin” has gained favor among scholars and policymakers in 
their efforts to understand contemporary crises h U.S. rélations with Central Amer- 
ica, the Caribbean islands, Mexico, and the nor-hern coast of South America. The 
term implies that the region’s societies have been transformed into an “American 
Mediterranean” since the. late-nineteenth-century ascendance of the U.S: as an 
industrial and military power. It also implies that today’s conflicts in such countries as 
Nicaragua, El Salvador, and Haiti represent challenges not only to the wealth and 
power of local oligarchies but to the global hegercony of the U.S. and the foundations 
of capitalism as a world system. What are the national and international causes, 
dimensions, and consequences of such challenges? This volume sheds light ori this 
question by focusing on the past and present interplay of economic transformations, 
social struggles, and political conflicts in the Caribbean Basin with the world-scale 
dynamics of capitalism. The contributors emphasize the initiative of the peoples of the 
Caribbean Basin in grappling with the region’s past and present forms of domination | 
and underdevelopmert. Their analyses invite ccmparison with the changing forms of 
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term life insurance. 

First, it's low-cost. Unlike everthing 
else, life rates have gone down over the 
past 20 years. And, because of our buying 
power, Our group rates are low. 

Second, you will continue to receive this 
protection even if you change jobs, as long 
as you remain a member ona pay the pre- 
miums when due. 

Third, our wide range of coverage ailows 
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you to choose the insurance that's right for 
you. And you can protect yourself and your 
entire family. 
irs insurance as you need it. So check 
your current insurance portfolio. Then call 
or write the Administrator for the extra pro- 
tection you need. 
UP TO $240,000 IN 
TERM LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTION 18 
AVAILABLE TO AAPSS MEMBERS. 
Plus these other group insurance plans: 
Major Medical Expense Insurance 
Excess Major Medical 
In-Hospital Insurance 


High-Limit Accident Inaurance 
Medicare Supplement 


Contact Administrator, 

AAPSS Group Insurance Program 
Smith-Sternau Organization, Inc — - 

1255 23rd Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20037 


800.424-9883 Toll Free is 


in Washington, D.C. area, 202 296-8030 








